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PREFACE 


THE  PRINCIPALSHIP  is  the  second  oldest  professional  position  in  the 
school  system.  The  office  has  been  gradually  evolving  from  a  head 
teachership  to  the  key  office  between  children  and  teachers  on  the  one 
hand  and  all  other  school  employees  on  the  other  hand.  The  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  of  the  principal  have  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  must  now  be  a  highly  trained,  skilled  professional  worker. 

This  book  presents  definite  guidance  with  respect  to  all  the  major 
functions  of  the  elementary-school  principal  The  contents  suggest  how 
the  principal  should  proceed  as  a  constructive  professional  leader.  His 
position  in  the  school  system  is  defined  and  explained,  Next  attention  is 
given  to  his  activities  in  planning  his  own  work  and  in  aiding  all  his 
co-workers  in  the  school  to  plan  their  work.  In  subsequent  divisions 
of  the  book  the  principal's  activities  as  an  administrator,  supervisor, 
public-relations  agent,  office  manager,  and  professional  appraiser  are 
presented  in  considerable  detail.  Concrete  illustrations  exemplify  pro- 
cedures which  principals  have  followed  with  success.  References  provide 
for  the  enrichment  and  enlargement  of  the  study  of  specific  duties  be- 
yond the  possibilities  of  a  single  book  covering  all  important  functions 
of  the  principalship. 

Students  of  education  preparing  for  positions  as  elementary-school 
principals  are  one  of  several  groups  to  be  served  by  this  book.  It  is 
usable  as  a  textbook  in  college  and  university  courses  which  prepare 
persons  for  school  principalships.  All  its  contents  have  been  used  in  the 
author's  courses  in  preparation  for  principalships.  The  contents  have 
been  developed  so  that  the  book  may  be  used  as  a  ready  guide  by  the 
principal  at  work.  By  meeting  these  two  purposes,  the  volume  is  of 
value,  also,  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  who  plans  to  help  his 
principals. 

The  materials  included  in  this  book  have  been  gathered  from  six 
sources.  1.  The  author's  practical  experience  in,  and  necessarily  con- 
tinued preparation  for,  the  positions  of  elementary-school  principal, 
secondary-school  principal,  supervising  principal  of  schools,  and  direc- 
tor of  a  laboratory  school  for  the  training  of  elementary-school  officers, 
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2.  The  reported  experiences  and  the  thoughtful  reactions  of  many 
principals,  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  teachers  who  have  been 
students  in  the  author's  classes  in  the  administration  and  supervision  of 
elementary  schools.  His  courses  have  been  offered  in  the  University  of 
California,  University  of  Michigan,  Columbia  University,  Washington 
University,  University  of  New  Mexico,  University  of  Hawaii,  and 
Utah  State  Agricultural  College. 

3.  The  reports  and  discussions  of  the  elementary-school  principal's 
problems  in  the  summer  conferences  for  principals  directed  by  the  au- 
thor during  summer  sessions  at  the  University  of  California. 

4.  The  materials  regarding  duties,  responsibilities,  and  problems  of 
the  principal  obtained  by  the  author  from  many  school  systems  while 
serving  as  an  educational  consultant  on  elementary-school  problems. 

5.  The  products  of  research  studies  in  the  principalship  and  in  super- 
vision conducted  by  principals  and  others  enrolled  in  the  author's  gradu- 
ate research  seminars  in  the  University  of  California  and  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  by  the  author  himself. 

6.  The  intensive  study  and  critical  integration,  by  graduate  students 
and  by  the  author,  of  the  published  literature  and  unpublished  research 
studies  dealing  with  the  work  of  the  school  principal. 

Acknowledgment  is  gladly  given  to  the  constructive  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  furnished  by 
various  types  of  users  and  by  reviewers*  Queries,  recommendations,  and  criti- 
cisms from  university  and  college  professors  who  have  used  it  as  a  textbook 
in  their  classes  have  aided  the  revision  materially.  Suggestions,  volunteered 
materials  and  reports,  and  reactions  to  certain  recommendations  tested  by 
the  principals  have  been  helpful,  also.  Requests  for  further  detailed  aid  on 
some  points,  received  from  school  principals,  have  been  valuable  guides  in  the 
revision  of  the  volume.  Specialists  have  read  and  furnished  constructive  sug- 
gestions regarding  the  sections  of  the  book  which  dealt  with  areas  in  which 
they  are  expert.  Superintendents  of  schools,  assistant  superintendents  in 
charge  of  business,  directors  of  school  libraries,  general  supervisors,  principals, 
assistant  principals,  teachers,  school  nurses,  school  secretaries,  school  cus- 
todians, fire  chiefs,  and  presidents  of  parent-teacher  associations  have  given 
generously  of  their  time. 

To  all  who  contributed  to  the  revision  of  the  book,  the  author  expresses  his 
gratitude. 

GEORGE  C.  KYTE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 
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CHAPTER    I 


The  Place  of  the  Principal 

in  the  School  System 


The  school  principal  has  various  professional  functions  for  which 
teaching  experiences  do  not  prepare  him.  Intensive  investigations  of 
his  duties  and  responsibilities  have  yielded  long  lists  of  activities  in- 
volving specialized  skill.  In  state  school  codes  and  local  school-board 
regulations,  numerous  duties  of  principals  have  been  defined  and  pre- 
scribed. In  some  states  the  law  requires  a  principal  to  hold  a  certificate 
issued  only  after  the  completion  of  specific  training. 

To  prepare  persons  for  this  professional  position,  universities  and 
colleges  have  developed  special  courses.  These  courses  have  been  given 
such  titles  as  "Supervision  of  Instruction,"  "Administration  of  Elemen- 
tary Schools/'  "Supervision  in  Elementary  Schools/3  "The  Rural  School 
Principal,"  "Duties  of  School  Principals,"  and  "Elementary-School  Ad- 
ministration and  Supervision."  Universities  have  recognized  further  the 
importance  of  the  school  principalship  by  providing  graduate  courses  for 
research  on  the  work  of  the  principal  and  on  sound  practices  for  him  to 
follow. 

National,  state,  and  local  organizations  of  elementary-school  prin- 
cipals have  been  established.  Their  members  devote  considerable  time 
to  studying  and  discussing  the  professional  work  of  the  principal.  These 
organizations  publish  national  and  state  association  yearbooks  of  com- 
mendable professional  caliber.  Their  state  and  national  meetings  are 
well  attended.  They  support  also  national  and  state  periodicals  and 
bulletins  devoted  to  the  functions  of  the  principalship, 

In  order  thoroughly  to  understand  these  functions,  the  student  of  the 
principalship  first  needs  to  appreciate  the  place  of  the  principal  in  the 
modern  school  system.  This  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  this 
position  in  the  organized  educational  system.  The  discussion  includes 
(1)  the  principles  of  organization  affecting  the  principal's  place  in  the 
system;  (2)  the  principles  of  operation  affecting  his  professional  role; 
and  (3)  the  principal's  place  and  functions  in  the  school  system.  The 
brief  account  indicates  the  key  position  which  the  principal  holds  with 
respect  to  the  other  employees  of  a  school  and  a  school  system. 
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PRINCIPLES   OF   ORGANIZATION   AFFECTING 

THE   PRINCIPAL 

Seven  General  Principles.  The  place  of  the  principal  in  the  school 
system  should  be  founded  on  a  sound  educational  philosophy  and  the 
principles  derived  from  it.  Chapter  II  sets  forth  a  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion. In  keeping  with  the  formulated  aims,  certain  principles  of  educa- 
tion must  be  considered  which  apply  to  the  efficient  organization  and  the 
effective  operation  of  a  school  system.  The  principal  in  an  organized 
school  system  should  understand  the  following  principles  and  be  gov- 
erned by  them: 


In  a  soundly  organized  school  system,  professional  responsibility  and 
authority  are  vested  in  the  superintendent  of  schools  as  the  responsible 
administrative  and  supervisory  head  of  the  system. 


The  superintendent  of  schools  delegates  clear-cut  responsibilities  to 
his  assistants  in  terms  of  clearly  defined  functions,  together  with  the 
authority  necessary  to  fulfill  the  responsibilities. 


In  a  large  school  system  requiring  the  services  of  assistant  superin- 
tendents, these  assistant  superintendents  are  responsible  to  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  for  their  respective  departments,  acting  through 
his  authority. 


The  principal  is  the  executive  head  of  the  school  to  which  he  is  assigned 
and  is  directly  responsible  to  the  superintendent  of  schools.  In  a  large 
school  system  the  principal  is  directly  responsible  to  the  assistant  super- 
intendent in  charge  of  instruction  and,  through  him,  to  the  superin- 
tendent. 


The  teacher  is  the  executive  of  the  instructional  program  in  the  class- 
room and  is  responsible  to  the  principal  for  the  results  obtained  and, 
through  him,  to  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
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All  supervisory  officers,  other  than  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  instruction,  and  the  principal,  are 
technical  advisers  to  the  superintendent,  the  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  of  instruction,  the  principal,  and  the  teacher. 


All  auxiliary  agents  essential  to  an  efficient  educational  system  are 
employed  for  the  fundamental  purpose  of  furthering  the  educational 
program  of  the  school  system. 

A  City  School  System.  Diagram  I  exemplifies  the  application  of  the 
seven  principles  of  organization  to  a  large  city  school  system.  It  indicates 
the  direct  line  of  control  from  the  public  to  the  children.  The  people 
delegate  to  their  representatives,  the  members  of  the  board  of  education, 
the  responsibility  and  authority  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  public-school  system.  Serving  in  behalf  of  the  public  as  a  legislative, 
policy-making,  and  appraising  body,  the  board  of  education  selects  and 
appoints  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  superintendent  is  the  professional  head  of  the  school  system  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  board  of  education.  Therefore  he  is  made 
responsible  for  the  development  and  maintenance  of  an  educational 
program  and  of  an  educational  organization  adequate  to  carry  out  the 
program  efficiently.  For  these  purposes,  he  specifies  to  the  board  the 
nature  of  the  necessary  administrative,  supervisory,  instructional,  and 
auxiliary  positions.  Next,  he  selects  and  nominates  to  the  board  of 
education  the  most  competent  persons  he  can  find  to  fill  the  various 
positions.  Then  he  serves  as  the  professional  leader  of  the  personnel  in 
the  organized  school  system. 

To  all  employees  of  the  school  system  the  superintendent  delegates 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  they  are  capable  of  assuming.  He 
assigns  the  principal  to  a  position  which  is  in  the  direct  line  of  control 
of  the  educational  program,  thus  placing  him  in  a  key  position.  /The 
sound  delegation  of  responsibilities  to  this  officer  rightly  makes  him 
directly  accountable  to  the  superintendent  for  the  results  attained  in  a 
school  For  like  reasons,  the  teacher  is  directly  responsible  to  the  prin- 
cipal and,  through  him,  to  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

In  a  very  large  school  system  the  superintendent  delegates  most  of  the 
operative  educational  responsibilities  to  an  assistant  superintendent  in 
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charge  of  instruction.  This  assistant  superintendent  is  placed  in  the 
direct  line  of  control  between  the  superintendent  and  the  principal,  be- 
cause of  the  educational  functions  he  must  assume.  All  other  instruc- 
tional specialists  are  employed  as  expert  consultants.  They  are  not 
placed  in  the  direct  line  of  educational  control,  because  they  serve  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  superintendent,  the  principal,  and  the  teacher. 
Special  directors  and  supervisors  of  instruction,  therefore,  are  primarily 
staff  officers.  As  specifically  authorized  by  the  superintendent ,  they,  as 
experts  in  particular  fields,  assist  the  principal  and  the  teacher  in  im- 
proving the  instructional  program  in  those  fields. 

Assistant  superintendents  in  charge  of  departments  not  directly  re- 
sponsible for  instruction,  central-office  employees,  skilled  mechanics,  and 
unskilled  laborers  are  auxiliary  agents  responsible  for  promoting  the 
work  of  every  instructional  worker.  The  school  custodian,  school  secre- 
tary, and  school  nurse  are  auxiliary  agents  serving  directly  under  the 
principal  in  his  schooL  They  assist  the  teachers  and  the  principal  in 
furthering  the  educational  program  in  the  school 

A  County  School  System.  In  some  counties  the  school  system  has  been 
patterned  after  city  school  organization.  However,  in  a  county  school 
system  the  place  of  the  principal  is  generally  less  clearly  defined  than 
in  a  city  school  system.  In  spite  of  the  complex  county  organisation,  the 
rural  school  principal  ordinarily  may  serve  as  the  key  officer  in  the  county 
educational  system.  He  may  be  assigned,  by  the  elected  local  board  of 
school  trustees,  many  executive  functions  similar  to  those  of  a  city  school 
superintendent,  as  well  as  the  executive  functions  similar  to  those  of 
principal  in  a  city  school. 

The  principal  of  a  rural  school  may  become  for  his  district  the  leading 
administrative  and  supervisory  officer  under  the  county  school  super- 
intendent, the  county  board  of  education,  and  the  local  school  board, 
Serving  under  the  three  heads,  he  should  co-ordinate  the  work  of  all  the 
others  in  Ms  schooL  To  this  end,  he  should  seek  and  utilize  any  super- 
visory assistance  he  can  obtain  for  his  teachers  from  the  county  superin- 
tendent and  the  rural  school  supervisors,  and  direct  the  work  of  all 
persons  employed  in  the  rural  schooL 

PRINCIPLES  OF  OPERATION  AFFECTING 
THE  PRINCIPAL 

Activities  of  School  Employees,  The  principal  should  consider  his  own 

activities  in  connection  with  the  activities  of  every  other  school  employee. 
Diagram  II  indicates  the  nature  of  the  activities  of  each  typical  worker 
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and  the  interrelationships  of  each  with  every  other.  As  expert  head  of 
the  entire  school  system,  the  superintendent  of  schools  executes  its  whole 
program.  He  serves  as  the  chief  administrator,  supervisor,  co-ordinator, 
and  educational  appraiser. 

Directly  under  his  leadership,  the  principal  serves  as  the  expert  head 
of  a  school.  As  such,  he  is  its  chief  executive,  supervisor,  co-ordinator, 
and  educational  appraiser.  Since  his  most  important  work  is  the  im- 
provement of  teaching  in  the  school,  his  dominant  function  is  super- 
vision. He  makes  his  major  contribution  to  the  efficient  growth  of  the 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  school  when  he  devotes  most  of  his  time,  thought, 
and  energy  to  the  supervisory  activities  which  aid  the  teachers  in  increas- 
ing their  professional  efficiency.  With  the  best  interests  of  the  children 
and  of  the  teachers  uppermost  in  his  mind,  he  also  develops  a  sound 
organization  of  the  school  and  its  staff,  administers  the  school  and  its 
educational  program,  serves  as  the  professional  leader  of  the  personnel, 
maintains  a  constructive  program  of  public  relations,  and  evaluates 
scientifically  his  own  work  and  that  of  all  others  in  the  school. 

The  activities  of  the  teacher  have  to  do  with  the  instruction  of  the 
children  entrusted  to  her  care  and  attention  to  their  welfare  during  the 
time  they  are  with  her.  Hence  she  is  directly  responsible  to  the  principal 
for  the  results  which  the  children  achieve.  All  her  other  activities  are  of 
secondary  importance.  As  the  mainspring  of  the  Instructional  machinery 
at  work  in  the  classroom,  therefore,  she  engages  in  every  activity  which 
contributes  directly  to  skillful  teaching.  She  should  plan  her  teaching 
thoroughly,  utilize  progressive  methods  proficiently,  guide  each  student 
carefully,  and  appraise  results  scientifically.  In  all  the  teacher's  pro- 
fessional activities  the  principal  is  obligated  to  give  her  professional 
assistance. 

Each  director,  or  supervisor,  of  instruction  relates  his  work  to  that  of 
the  superintendent  and  of  the  principal,  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
The  specialist  assists  these  officers  in  the  supervision  of  every  teacher, 
aiding  her  to  become  reasonably  proficient  in  the  particular  phases  of 
instruction  in  which  the  specialist  is  expert.  All  auxiliary  officers  and 
employees  strive,  through  their  nonteaching  assignments,  to  produce,  ia 
the  school  system  and  in  each  school,  the  conditions  which  further  teach- 
ing and  learning.  The  principal  is  obligated  to  make  constructive  use  of 
the  services  of  the  various  specialists. 

Under  the  principal's  administration  the  school  nurse  attends  to  the 
children's  welfare  and  assists  in  maintaining  healthful  conditions.  The 
school  custodian  Is  responsible  to  the  principal  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
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school  plant  and  its  equipment.  All  janitorial  service  should  contribute 
to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  all  occupants  of  the  school.  The  school 

secretary,  in  the  capacity  of  chief  clerical  worker  in  the  school,  relieves 
both  the  principal  and  the  teachers  of  as  much  of  the  clerical  duties  as  her 
time  and  ability  permit.  This  relief  is  provided  for  the  professional 
workers  in  order  that  they  may  devote  their  time  and  energy  to  their 

professional  responsibilities.  The  respective  services  rendered  by  the 
nurse,  custodian,  and  secretary  should  be  directed  by  the  principal  pri- 
marily to  promote  the  development  of  the  children. 

Five  General  Principles,  Principles  of  operation  or  practice  applicable 
to  the  principal's  work  are  like  those  applicable  to  the  work  of  others 
employed  in  the  school  system  to  aid  the  teacher  directly  or  indirectly. 
Therefore  the  principal's  activities  should  be  governed  by  the  following 
five  principles: 


The  efficient  principal  formulates  a  definite,  well-organized  plan  of 
activities.  This  principle  of  operation  indicates  the  important  place 
which  the  principal  must  assume  as  a  professional  leader  in  the  school 
system.  Under  the  direction  of  the  superintendant  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  other  supervisory  officers  and  the  auxiliary  agents,  the  principal 
should  plan  and  put  into  operation  in  his  school  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  work.  This  program  includes  organization,  administration, 
supervision,  clerical  work,  and  public  relations.  These  activities  should 
be  carried  on  for  the  sole  purpose  of  improving  the  teachers'  work  and 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  children's  learning. 


The  efficient  principal  provides  for  a  democratic,  co-operative  pro- 
gram of  working  relations.  In  all  activities  occurring  in  the  school,  the 
human  element  is  dominant.  The  success  of  any  school  program  depends 
upon  the  extent  to  which  that  program  is  understood  by  all  persons  in- 
volved in  it,  the  skill  these  persons  develop  for  participating  in  it,  and 
the  attitudes  they  assume  toward  it.  The  principal  is  responsible,  there- 
fore, for  encouraging  all  persons  to  co-operate  in  planning  the  program 
and  in  putting  it  into  operation.  This  active  participation  by  all  results 
in  sound  insight,  agreement  on  ideals  and  purposes,  teamwork,  and  ac- 
ceptance of  both  individual  and  group  responsibility. 
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The  efficient  principal  provides  for  the  necessary  authority  and  defi- 
nite responsibility  which  will  ensure  educational  leadership  and  profes- 
sional organization.  To  avoid  undesirable  rigidity  and  assure  necessary 
elasticity  and  constructive  change  require  authoritative  leadership. 
Along  with  this  leadership  must  be  established  definite  responsibility. 
On  the  principal  depends,  therefore,  a  school  organization  which  operates 
with  the  necessary  authority  and  with  definite  responsibility. 


The  efficient  principal  utilizes  scientific  knowledge,  skill,  and  atti- 
tudes. If  the  principal  is  scientifically  minded,  the  teachers,  custodian, 
school  nurse,  and  others  working  in  the  school  should  become  similarly 
minded.  Careful  diagnosis,  made  as  accurate,  objective,  and  impersonal 
as  possible,  should  affect  all  activities  occurring  in  the  school  For  the 
greatest  possible  improvement  in  all  work,  research  activities,  especially 
experimentation,  should  be  carried  on  extensively  and  intensively.  The 
scientific  approach  to  the  work  of  the  school  and  of  each  individual  in  it 
also  necessitates  the  establishment  and  utilization  of  an  appraisal 
program, 

5 

The  efficient  principal  is  kind  and  understanding,  The  principal, 
more  than  anyone  else,  must  see  that  all  persons  are  given  the  right  kind 
of  encouragement  and  inspiration.  Every  human  being  responds  to  the 
person  who  exhibits  sincere  kindliness,  sympathetic  understanding,  frank 
appreciation  of  all  effort  put  forth,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  be  helpful 
democratically  and  constructively.  Open-mindedness,  professional  frank- 
ness, and  genuine  co-operation  of  both  leader  and  follower  promote  good 
working  relations.  The  degree  to  which  they  are  evident  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  work  of  the  principal  who  exhibits  the  fine  personal 
qualities  he  expects  to  find  in  others. 


THE   FUNCTIONS   OF   THE  PRINCIPAL 

Variations  in  Practice,  Even  the  most  cursory  survey  of  the  principal- 
ship  reveals  marked  variations  in  the  status  of  elementary-school  prin- 
cipals. There  are  teaching  principals  with  practically  no  duties  to  justify 
their  titles  and  nonteaching  principals  who  are  virtually  school  superin- 
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tendents.  Between  these  two  extremes  there  are  principals  serving  under 

superintendents  of  schools  who  have  made  these  principals  the  responsi- 
ble heads  of  their  respective  schools.  In  small  schools  these  officers  are 
assigned  also  to  part-time  or  full-time  teaching;  in  large  schools  they  are 
freed  from  any  specific  teaching  assignment ;  in  still  larger  schools  as- 
sistant principals  are  added  to  share  the  work  under  the  principal's 
leadership  and  direction. 

Importance  of  the  Principal.  If  the  principal  is  the  professional  head 
of  a  school,  he  is  accountable  for  its  success.  Consequently  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  persons  at  work  in  it  in  any  capacity  whatsoever.  Ob- 
versely,  they  are  responsible  to  him  in  everything  they  do  in  the  school 
and  for  the  results  obtained.  First,  and  above  all  else,  he  is  responsible 
for  the  safety,  welfare,  and  development  of  the  children  enrolled  in  the 
school.  Secondly,  he  is  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  touchers  and 
their  professional  success.  Thirdly,  it  is  his  duty  to  utili/o  to  the  utmost 
the  valuable  services  to  children  and  to  teachers  which  may  he  rendered 
by  other  supervisory  officers.  Fourthly*  he  is  responsible  for  obtaining 
the  maximum  assistance  from  all  auxiliary  agents,  Fifthly,  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the  children  in 
numerous  other  ways,  as  indicated  in  the  subsequent  treatment  of  his 
duties  and  responjubilitJos. 

As  the  educational  director  of  his  school*  therefore,  ho  organises  the 
school  and  its  employed  personnel  into  an  efficient,  democratic,  and  co- 
operative institution  of  dependable  skilled  workers,  ruder  his  leadership 
must  be  planned,  organised,  and  administered  a  sound  educational  pro- 
gram for  the  pupils.  In  its  operation  lie  .should  ho  the  professional  leader 
of  the  teaching  staff,  working  scientifically,  considerately,  and  demo- 
cratically. With  the  stress  on  improvement  of  teaching  and  learning,  his 
major  effort  should  he  devoted  to  educational  MiperviM<M.  From  this 
point  of  view^alsot  he  assumes  nsponsthility  for  en  nrdinut  inland  direct- 
ing all  types  of  specialised  service  provided  for  hU  school.  In  the  interest 
of  the  children's  welfare  and  for  the  devrlnptwnt  of  an  onlightoned 
public  consciousness,  IK*  serve*  as  a  icador  in  tin*  school  community. 
As  a  thorough  student  of  his  responsibilities,  tit1  must  evaluate  his  work* 
(he  accomplishments  of  nil  those  serving  with  him,  the  development  of 
the  pupils  m  his  school,  an<l  the  attitudes  of  flu*  community  toward  the 
educational  program. 

In  carrying  on  his  professional  functions  UK  he*ud  nf  the  school his 

.supervision,  administration,  public:  rotations,  clerical  work,  and  educa- 
tional appraisal--~thi  principal  must  undertake*  and  pcrfiirnt  oxportly  the 
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manifold  duties  and  responsibilities  presented  in  the  subsequent  chap- 
ters. In  preparing  himself  to  meet  these  obligations,  he  should  plan 
thoroughly  and  adequately  his  program  of  professional  activities.  His 
planning  should  include  (1)  formulating  a  sound  educational  phi- 
losophy, (2)  surveying  and  analyzing  community  conditions,  (3)  sur- 
veying and  analyzing  school  conditions,  and  (4)  arranging  his  pro- 
gram of  work.  The  following  four  chapters  deal  with  his  activities  as  a 
professional  planner,  indicating  the  phases  and  procedures  involved 
in  his  careful  planning  as  a  school  principal. 

The  Principal  as  a  Democratic  Worker*  When  the  principles  of  organi- 
zation and  of  operation  are  conscientiously  and  wisely  followed  by  the 
principal  and  by  others,  the  line  and  staff  organization  operates  dem- 
ocratically. All  should  understand  that  this  type  assures  to  the  public 
an  organization  which  fixes  duties  and  responsibilities  in  the  interest 
of  the  pupils.  In  a  democracy,  the  school  employees  must  operate  con- 
structivety,!^^ 

the  key  position  in  this  group  which  is  responsible  for  the  education 
and  welfare  of  the  children.  When  he  co-operates  with  others  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  implications  of  the  principles  of  operation,  he  and 
his  co-workers  will  recognize  good  ideas  that  stem  from  any  person. 
Leadership  in  initiating  desirable  change  should  rest  with  that  indi- 
vidual who1  then  stands  out  as  "the  wisest  and  the  best,"  irrespective 
of  his  position  in  the  school  system. 

From  this  viewpoint,  for  example,  teacher  participation  in  policy 
making  and  the  resultant  activities  of  a  democratically  operated  school 
lead  to  (1)  unity  of  aim  and  purpose  of  instruction,  (2)  acceptance 
of  understood  duties  and  responsibilities,  (3)  provision  for  enlight- 
ened co-operation,  and  (4)  a  feeling  of  wholesome,  professional  secu- 
rity. These  desirable  conditions  contribute  effectively  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  children. 
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CHAPTER   II 


Formulating  a  Sound  Philosophy 
of  Education 


,  THE   PLACE    OF   AN   EDUCATIONAL   PHILOSOPHY   IN   THE 

PRINCIPAL'S   PLANNING 

The  Need  for  Planning.  In  order  to  perform  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally his  numerous  duties  and  responsibilities ,  the  principal  must  plan  a 
comprehensive  program  of  activities.  He  must  budget  his  working  time 
carefully  to  include  primarily  all  essential  administration,  supervision, 
clerical  work,  public  relations,  and  appraisal.  He  should  set  aside  as 
much  time  for  supervisory  duties  as  possible,  giving  to  the  other  activities 
the  time  necessary  to  facilitate  instruction  and  learning. 

His  planning  involves,  therefore,  (1)  distributing  his  professional 
functions  according  to  their  importance  and  the  available  time,  (2)  de- 
termining the  procedures  affording  the  most  effective  use  of  the  time, 
and  (3)  making  schedules  and  specific  plans  assuring  an  efficient  pro- 
gram of  work.  He  must  assist  also  all  other  persons  employed  in  the 
school  in  making  similar  programs  which  cover  their  delegated  respon- 
sibilities and  duties. 

Two  Fundamental  Steps.  The  principal's  own  planning  includes  two 
steps  fundamental  to  all  subsequent  activities  in  the  school.  These  basic 
steps  are:  (1)  formulating  a  sound  philosophy  of  education  which  will 
govern  all  activities  and  (2)  studying  all  important  factors  and  condi- 
tions which  affect  learning  and  determining  those  which  require  modi- 
fication. On  these  companion  steps  in  planning  depend  the  nature,  of  the 
principal's  professional  work  and  leadership.  Therefore  he  must  master 
and  utilize  the  procedures  and  techniques  involved  in  constructive  plan- 
ning. They  are  discussed  in  this  chapter  and  the  following  three  chapters. 

PHASES    IN   FORMULATING   AN   EDUCATIONAL   PHILOSOPHY 

Many  difficulties  which  principals  encounter  arise  from  their  lack  of 
a  carefully  determined  and  applied  educational  philosophy.  Conse- 
quently their  effectiveness  and  the  efficiency  of  others  are  retarded  by 
acceptance  of  expedience,  conflict  of  purposes,  and  the  waste  that  goes 
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with  unplanned  effort.  The  following  sections  illustrate  how  the  principal 
and  his  staff  should  proceed  to  formulate  a  practical  educational  phi- 
losophy. They  indicate  briefly  how  the  principal  and  his  staff  should 
co-operate  in  determining  the  general  and  specific  objectives.  The  treat- 
ment illustrates,  also,  the  nature  of  a  modern  educational  philosophy, 
which  should  govern  all  phases  of  the  professional  work  of  the  principal 
and  teachers.  Action  based  upon  well-defined  educational  objectives  is 
intelligent  action. 

Considering  the  Philosophy  of  the  School  System.  In  developing  a 
sound,  workable  philosophy  of  education,  the  principal  and  teachers 
must  be  guided  by  the  general  educational  objectives  and  purposes 
adopted  for  the  entire  school  system.  Generally,  these  formulations  are 
to  be  found  in  its  approved  courses  of  study,  school  codes,  and  official 
bulletins.  When  not  specifically  stated,  the  educational  objectives  may 
be  derived  or  inferred  from  school-board  rules  and  regulations,  super- 
intendents' bulletins,  and  accepted  practices. 

Any  statement  of  educational  policies  and  purposes  for  an  entire 
school  system  requires  critical  analysis  by  the  principal  and  teaching  staff 
in  each  school.  This  analysis  should  lead  to  three  results,  namely :  ( 1 )  the 
development  of  intelligent  insight  into  the  educational  philosophy  of 
the  school  system;  (2)  the  establishment  of  a  professional  disposition  in 
all  employed  persons  to  serve  in  accordance  with  the  philosophy;  and 
(3)  the  adaptation  of  educational  objectives  to  meet  the  local  conditions. 

Developing  the  School's  Philosophy  of  Education.  If  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  school  system  have  been  stated  sketchily  or  have  not  been 
developed  in  a  concrete  form,  the  principal  and  teachers  must  formulate 
their  own  guiding  philosophy  of  education.  Whether  the  school  staff  is 
responsible  for  this  formulation  or  merely  for  interpreting  the  adopted 
educational  objectives  in  the  light  of  local  conditions,  at  intervals  they 
must  spend  considerable  time  and  energy  in  studying  thoroughly  the  best 
sources  on  a  philosophy  of  education.  Through  this  periodic  study,  they 
improve  their  constructive  purposes  and  raise  their  educational  ob- 
jectives. 

In  this  activity  the  principal  should  be  a  democratic  and  dynamic 
leader.  The  outcome  should  be  a  co-operatively  derived  formulation  of 
educational  aims*  It  should  be  revised  by  the  group  from  time  to  time 
in  order  to  be  in  keeping  with  changing  conditions  and  with  the  stuff's 
development. 

Of  the  many  sources  to  be  consulted  by  teachers  and  principal  in  the 
course  of  creating  a  sound  educational  philosophy,  seven  guides  should 
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be  studied  intensively.  They  are  (1)  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  amended  to  date,  (2)  The  Unique  Function  of  Education  in 
American  Democracy?  (3)  Implications  of  Social-Economic  Goals  for 
Education,2  (4)  The  Purposes  of  Education  in  American  Democracy,3 
(5)  Education  for  All  American  Children*  (6)  the  educational  purposes 
formulated  in  the  publications  of  the  state  department  of  education, 
and  (7)  the  educational  philosophy  adopted  by  the  school  system. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  contains  the  ideals  which  must 
form  the  bases  of  educational  objectives  in  the  United  States.  The  edu- 
cational staff's  study  and  interpretation  of  the  preamble,  of  the  sections 
dealing  with  powers  and  duties,  and  of  the  amendments  should  provide 
the  fundamental  background  for  any  formulation  of  purposes.  Since  the 
Implications  of  Social-Economic  Goals  for  Education  is  a  co-operative 
attempt  to  state  educational  objectives  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution, 
the  principal  and  teachers  should  study  this  monograph  carefully.  For 
similar  reasons,  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  comparison,  they  should  study 
also  The  Unique  Function  of  Education  in  American  Democracy,  The 
Purposes  of  Education  in  American  Democracy,  and  Education  for  All 
American  Children.  The  four  monographs  are  products  of  construc- 
tive efforts  by  co-operating  groups  and  individuals  to  formulate  sound 
policies  and  purposes  for  schools  in  the  light  of  modern  needs  and  con- 
ditions and  in  keeping  with  national  democratic  ideals. 

The  formulations  of  educational  aims  for  the  public  schools  of  a 
state  are  generally  found  in  the  state  courses  of  study.  The  school  staff 
should  consider  them  in  relation  to  those  developed  locally. 

The  aims  and  purposes  included  in  a  local  course  of  study  are  in- 
tended to  govern  the  thinking  and  work  of  a  principal  and  his  teaching 
staff.  In  fact,  the  school  system's  educational  philosophy  is  developed 
and  adopted  to  guide  all  professional  employees  in  the  system  so  that 
they  may  have  broad  views  in  common.  Sound  practical  interpretation 
depends  upon  a  study  of  the  locally  conceived  objectives  in  the  light 
of  the  nationally  formulated  ones. 

1Cbarles  A,  Beard,  The  Unique  Function  of  Education  in  American  Democracy. 
Educational  Policies  Commission,  National  Education  Association,  1937. 

2Fred  J.  Kelly  and  others,  Implications  of  Social-Economic  Goals  for  Education. 
National  Education  Association,  1937. 

''Educational  Policies  Commission.  The  Purposes  of  Education  in  American  De- 
mocracy. National  Education  Association,  1938. 

^Educational  Policies  Commission.  Education  for  All  American  Children,  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  1948. 
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After  the  general  objectives  have  been  formulated  for  the  school  by 
its  teaching  staff,  the  specific  educational  purposes  for  grades  and 
divisions  should  be  developed.  Since  the  specific  objectives  must  be  in 
keeping  with  the  general  philosophy  of  education  that  has  been  adopted, 
the  principal  should  assist  the  teachers  in  formulating  these  objectives. 
In  some  schools  he  may  have  to  aid  individual  teachers  in  modifying 
markedly  their  educational  objectives.  He  is  responsible,  also,  for  the 
administrative  and  supervisory  purposes,  which  must  be  in  keeping  with 
the  educational  philosophy. 


ILLUSTRATIVE   PROCEDURE    IN    FORMULATING    AN 
EDUCATIONAL   PHILOSOPHY 

Studying  the  Constitution  for  Its  Educational  Implications.  The  daily 
activities  in  the  elementary  school  may  seem  only  remotely  related  to  the 
objectives  of  a  democracy.  However,  the  fundamental  purposes  which 
the  schools  in  this  country  must  serve  are  embodied  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Its  preamble  should  be  analyzed  by  the  school  staff, 
therefore,  because  of  its  terse  enumeration  of  these  purposes: 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States?  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  CONSTITUTION  for  the  United  States 
of  America, 

In  order  that  certain  phrases  in  the  Constitution  might  unmistakably 

carry  their  intended  meaning,  explicit  limitations  were  adopted  and  were 
set  forth  in  some  of  the  first  amendments.  The  following  are  specific 
examples  which  the  school  staff  should  consider  in  formulating  educa- 
tional objectives: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  oi  speech,  or  of  the 
press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  uncl  to  petition  the  gov- 
ernment for  redress  of  grievances. 

Nor  shall  any  person  .  .  *  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty »  or  property,  without 

clue  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use,  without 

just  compensation. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  ^njoy  the  right  to  a  speedy 

and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury,  ,  .  . 
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Studying  the  Educational  Goals  Inferred  from  the  Constitution.  These 
clauses  and  others  from  the  Constitution  stand  out  as  tenets  which  form 
the  basis  of  education  for  enlightened  citizenship  in  the  United  States. 
For  the  schools  of  today,  the  educational  purposes  are  stated  concisely 
in  the  ideal  set  forth  in  the  Implications  of  Social-Economic  Goals  for 
Education: 

In  interpreting  this  [native  American]  faith  and  purpose  for  the  life  of  today 
we  reaffirm  as  our  most  cherished  ideal  the  opportunity  for  all  our  people  to 
develop  free,  cooperative,  rich  lives,  to  stand  confidently  on  their  own  feet,  to 
judge  clearly  and  effectively  by  means  of  their  own  trained  intelligence,  to  act 
vigorously  as  occasion  requires,  to  enjoy  the  highest  values  that  modern  life 
now  offers,  to  engage  joyously  in  the  free  exchanges  of  a  shared  life.  This  ideal 
determines  the  nation's  social  and  economic  goals. 

Social  and  economic  policies  and  practices  must  be  judged  by  what  they  do 
to  enrich  the  lives  of  individuals.  Therefore  the  desirable  social-economic  goals 
for  America  are  stated  in  terms  of  the  things  we  ardently  covet  for  the  largest 
possible  number  of  Americans.1 

Hence  the  school  faculty  must  consider  intensively  the  characteristics 
of  this  American  individual.  The  national  committee's  discussion  of  the 
ten  social-economic  goals  is  summed  up  in  the  following  statements, 
which  are  suggestive  of  the  digest  to  be  made  by  the  school  staff: 


1 

Hereditary  strength.  Hereditary  strength  consists  of  the  biological 
endowment  of  the  individual  evident  in  his  innate  strengths  and  capaci- 
ties. In  connection  with  this  characteristic,  it  is  important  "to  increase 
constantly  the  per  cent  of  our  people  who  are  cwell-born/  and  thereby 
to  raise  steadily  the  average  level  of  innate  capacity," 


Physical  security.  Physical  security  is  based  upon  the  conservation 
and  development  of  the  innate  strengths  and  capacities — protection  from 
accident  and  disease,  "Physical  security  today  hinges  largely  upon 
social  regulation." 

lFred  J.  Kelly  and  others,  Implications  of  Social-Economic  Goals  for  Education, 
p,  10.  National  Education  Association,  1937. 
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Participation  in  an  evolving  culture  through  skills,  techniques ,  and 
knowledges.  This  feature  consists  of  the  individual's  ability  to  share 
effectively  in  the  social  life  surrounding  him.  For  purposes  of  social 
living,  he  must  acquire  skill  in  the  arts  of  communication  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  "what  counts  in  social  living." 


Participation  in  an  evolving  culture  through  values,  standards,  and 
outlooks.  A  critical  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  values,  stand- 
ards, and  outlooks  reflecting  the  experience  of  the  race  are  essential  to 
the  individual.  They  should  actuate  his  conduct— " regulate  the  atten- 
tion of  the  individual,  determine  his  choices,  organize  his  activities,  and 
mold  his  personality.7' 


An  active,  flexible  personality.  This  implies  an  individual  motivated 
by  intelligently  chosen  purposes  and  adapting  himself  readily  to  social 
change  and  the  consequences  of  his  own  conduct.  He  should  display 
personal  initiative,  discriminating  judgment  and  choice,  flexibility  of 
thought  and  conduct,  individual  qualities,  and  co-operativeness. 


Suitable  occupation.  A  rich  personality  is  something  which  society 
can  help  to  make  possible  in  three  ways.  (1)  Society  should  provide 
guidance  in  keeping  with  an  individual's  gifts,  aptitudes,  and  tastes,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  various  callings.  (2)  The  individual  needs  from 
society  the  adequate  training  to  fit  him  for  a  congenial  lifework, 
(3)  After  society  has  provided  him  with  this  training,  it  should  assist 
him  in  both  placement  and  advancement. 


Economic  security.  Conditions  point  to  the  need  for  the  establishment 
of  minimum  standards  of  income,  in  return  for  effort  put  forth  by  the 

individual,  which  provide  a  reasonable  standard  of  living.    Increased 
economic  planning  is  necessary  to  produce  these  changes  in  society* 
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Mental  security.  Mental  security  rests  upon  truth-seeking  and  truth- 
telling.  They  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  individual  personality 
and  public  welfare. 


Freedom.  Since  both  the  individual  and  society  are  involved,  free- 
dom consists  of  "the  widest  sphere  of  freedom  [of  the  individual]  com- 
patible with  the  equal  freedom  of  others  and  with  certain  paramount 
public  interests,  such  as  safety,  health,  decency,  and  quiet."  To  every 
individual  should  be  assured  "at  least  freedom  of  choice  of  mate,  of 
occupation,  of  movement,  of  place  of  residence,  of  manner  of  life,  and  of 
industrial,  political,  religious,  and  cultural  affiliations.  .  .  .  The  greatest 
stress,  however,  should  be  laid  on  ...  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of 
the  screen,  of  broadcasting,  of  assembling,  of  demonstrating,  of  or- 
ganizing  Particularly  to  be  cherished  and  defended  are  freedom  of 

research,  of  experimentation,  and  of  teaching,  for  these  are  the  means 
by  which  new  truth  is  discovered  and  grafted  upon  old  truth."  Many 
of  these  items  have  their  definite  counterparts  in  our  constitutional 
guarantees. 

10 

Fair  play.  The  term  fair  play  is  another  name  for  the  golden  rule.  It 
connotes  also  the  right  of  the  individual  to  his  fullest  possible  develop- 
ment and  his  right  to  expect  others  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  highest 
good  of  all.  The  term  covers  the  truths  held  "to  be  self-evident"  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  various  guarantees  specifically  in- 
cluded in  the  Constitution. 

Since  these  ten  social-economic  goals  of  the  desirable  American  are 
responsibilities  of  American  society,  the  school,  being  its  greatest  educa- 
tional agency,  must  concern  itself  with  all  of  them.  The  degree  to  which 
each  shall  be  stressed  at  any  one  time  depends  largely  upon  the  ages  at 
which  children  can  profit  most  from  given  learning  experiences.  Con- 
sequently the  educational  implications  of  each  social-economic  goal  must 
be  sought  and  evaluated  by  the  instructional  staff.  Individual  poten- 
tialities and  needs,  as  well  as  society's  possibilities  and  essentials,  are  to 
be  analyzed  and  met  to  the  extent  that  time  and  energy  in  the  school  will 
permit.  Also,  the  goals  must  be  considered  from  the  standpoints  of  both 
the  immediate  and  the  ultimate  needs  of  children. 
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For  example,  the  analysis  of  the  ten  goals  will  disclose  that  an  indi- 
vidual's suitable  occupation  and  economic  security  are  curricular  con- 
siderations for  institutions  beyond  the  elementary-school  level.  With  the 
exception  of  the  relatively  few  children  whose  schooling  will  end  short, 
of  the  high  school,  attention  to  the  two  goals  will  be  necessarily  slight  in 
the  elementary  school.  On  the  other  hand,  stress  on  physical  security, 
an  active,  flexible  personality,  and  fair  play  should  be  intensive  from  the 
outset  in  the  children's  educational  program.  The  other  five  goals  must 
receive  considerable  attention  in  the  elementary  school,  and  they  should 
receive  increased  stress  in  each  successive  educational  institution  to 
which  the  children  advance. 

The  responsibilities  which  thus  devolve  upon  the  school  as  an  institu- 
tion of  society  are  presented  and  considered  in  the  subsequent  chapters 
of  the  committee's  report.  After  studying  them,  the  principal  and  the 
teachers  should  interpret  each  objective  in  the  preamble  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  light  of  every  one  of  the  ten  social-economic  goals.  This 
activity  should  result  in  a  set  of  educational  purposes  which  embodies 
the  group's  best  professional  thinking. 

For  example,  the  teaching  staff  should  answer  the  question  "What  is 
our  school's  part  in  the  development  of  each  person  so  that  he  shall  be 
efficient  continuously  in  contributing  to  the  formation  of  'a  more  perfect 
union'?'7  The  answer,  in  terms  of  educational  purposes,  will  be  similar 
to  the  following  four  paragraphs. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  become  more  competent  "to  form  a 
more  perfect  union"  when  the  schools  operate  to  develop  each  individual 
in  keeping  with  the  ten  social-economic  goals.  To  serve  in  a  constructive 
role,  he  must  understand  and  appreciate  the  ideals  implied  in  Ameri- 
canism. They  are  best  expressed  in  the  analogous  ideals  and  standards 
governing  a  wholesome  family  life. 

The  individual  needs  physical  security,  a  characteristic  resulting  from 
protective  health  measures.  His  participation  in  an  evolving  culture 
requires  the  possession  of  a  common  language.  He  needs  an  equal 
opportunity  with  others  in  obtaining  a  fundamental  education.  Skill  in 
the  arts  of  communication,  insight  into  constructive  social  living,  and 
intelligent  appreciation  of  values,  standards,  and  outlooks  are  essentials, 
An  active,  flexible  personality  is  the  goal  which  implies  tolerance  and 
co-operation  in  both  thought  and  action. 

Each  individual  must  be  developed  to  be  efficient  at  all  times  in  keep- 
ing with  the  other  five  goals.  Ability  to  contribute  in  forming  a  more 
perfect  union  depends  upon  his  pursuit  of  a  suitable  occupation.  Hence 
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the  elementary  school  should  provide  him  with  adequate  opportunities 
for  obtaining  a  basic  understanding  and  appreciation  of  vocations  and 
the  various  fields  of  human  endeavor.  Some  higher  institution  of  learning 
should  furnish  guidance  to  him  in  utilizing  his  abilities  to  become  skillful 
in  a  vocation  to  the  extent  of  his  potentialities. 

He  needs  to  acquire  an  elementary  conception  of  economic  security, 
I  lie  assurance  of  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  for  every  person  willing 
to  earn  it.  He  should  possess  mental  security,  evident  in  his  freedom  of 
thought  and  in  his  wise  use  of  leisure.  He  requires  enlightened  free- 
dom, which  implies  an  insight  into  democracy  and  a  disposition  to 
participate  intelligently  in  a  democracy.  His  freedom  includes,  also, 
his  choice  of  a  realizable  curriculum.  The  individual  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  goal  of  fair  play.  His  acts  should  be  governed  by  a  spirit 
of  co-operation  and  by  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others.  To  meet 
these  ten  goals,  the  school  must  operate  so  as  to  stress  the  develop- 
ment of  a  person  competent  to  play  his  part  in  the  formation  of  a  more 
perfect  union. 

Studying  the  Goals  Inferred  from  the  Constitution.  Another  presenta- 
tion of  educational  objectives  to  be  studied  by  the  principal  and  teachers 
is  included  in  The  Unique  Function  of  Education  in  American  Democ- 
racy. The  entire  treatment  must  be  digested  to  obtain  the  full  implica- 
tions of  the  monograph.  The  following  two  paragraphs  exemplify  the 
materials  presented  for  developing  higher  educational  ideals: 

Above  all,  education  has  obligations  to  truth  in  itself  and  for  its  own  sake — 
obligations  to  seek  it,  defend  it,  and  make  humane  use  of  it.  Education  must 
keep  alive  memories,  linking  the  past  with  the  present  and  tempering  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  hour  by  reference  to  the  long  experiences  of  the  race.  It  must  kindle 
and  feed  the  imagination,  by  bringing  past  achievements  of  the  imagination 
into  view  and  indicating  how  new  forms  of  science,  art,  invention,  and  human 
association  may  be  called  into  being.  Education  must  foster  aspiration — the 
desire  to  be  more,  to  acquire  greater  skill  and  knowledge,  and  to  create.  It  must 
cherish  beauty  as  a  value  in  itself  and  as  contributing  to  mental  health,  power, 
and  pleasure,  as  adding  rewards  to  labor  and  delight  to  life.  Concerned  with 
truth  and  the  great  powers  of  mind  and  heart,  education  is  bound  to  assert  the 
liberty  in  which  they  may  flourish,  to  quicken  minds,  to  encourage  searching 
and  inventiveness,  to  employ  tolerance  and  the  judicial  spirit,  to  inculcate  habits 
of  gentleness  and  justice.  On  these  considerations  education  has  no  monopoly, 
to  be  sure,  but  its  intrinsic  obligations  fall  within  the  broad  field  thus  laid  out.1 

^Charles  A.  Beard,  The  Unique  Function  of  Education  in  American  Democracy, 
pp.  73-74.  Educational  Policies  Commission,  National  Education  Association,  1937. 
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As  organized  education  turns  to  the  future,  then,  it  discards  the  theory  of 
automatic  democracy.  It  recognizes  that  rights  to  life,  liberty,  property,  work, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  shadows  unless  those  who  claim  the  rights  are 
competent  and  have  the  moral  power  necessary  to  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  social  arrangements  in  which  rights  may  be  realized.  If  this 
obligation  is  staggering  in  its  dimensions,  educational  leadership  must  accept 
it,  acquire  the  knowledge,  and  put  forth  the  sustained  effort  calculated  to 
discharge  it.  Here,  too,  in  facing  the  future,  education  reemphasizes  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  merely  one  profession  among  many,  one  branch  of  government 
among  many.  Its  functions  are  all  encompassing.  Its  duties  are  unique  in  their 
human  aspects.1 

The  school  staff's  study  should  include  a  comparison  and  contrast  of 
the  treatments  of  similar  ideals  in  the  two  monographs.  The  agreements 
and  differences  in  presentation,  in  stress  and  in  interpretation  thus  dis- 
covered should  contribute  to  the  further  development  of  educational 
objectives  accepted  by  the  professional  personnel.  If  the  reader  applies 
this  procedure  to  the  quotations  from  the  two  monographs  included  in 
the  present  chapter,  he  will  sense  the  values  to  be  derived  from  it. 

Studying  Educational  Objectives  Based  on  Democratic  Ideals.  In  the 
course  of  developing  educational  objectives,  the  principal  and  teachers 
should  study  The  Purposes  of  Education  in  American  Democracy:' 
The  presentation  is  designed  to  emphasize  "minimum  essentials  of 
democracy";  namely,  the  general  welfare,  civil  liberty,  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  the  appeal  to  reason,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Careful  consideration  of  these  essentials  results  in  the  identification 
of  four  groups  of  educational  objectives  centering  "around  the  per- 
son himself,  his  relationships  to  others  in  home  and  community,  the 
creation  and  use  of  material  wealth,  and  socio-civic  activities."  The  set 
of  outlines  included  serves  to  guide  thinking  with  respect  to  the  con- 
crete implications  of  the  objectives.  The  following  excerpts  illustrate 
the  thought-provoking  details  presented  and  then  discussed : 

The  Objectives  of  Sclf-Rcalisation 

The  Inquiring  Mind.  The  educated  person  has  an  appetite  for  learning, 
Speech.  The  educated  person  can  speak  the  mother  tongue  clearly. 

Reading.  The  educated  person  reads  the  mother  tongue  efficiently. 
Writing,  The  educated  person  writes  the  mother  tongue  effectively. 

1Charlcs  A.  Beard,  The  Unique  Function  of  Education  in  American  Democracy, 

p.  92.  Educational  Policies  Commission,  National  Education  Association,  1CU7. 

^Educational  Policies  Commission,  The  Purposes  of  Education  in  American  De- 
mocracy, p.  47.  National  Education  Association,  1938, 
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Number.  The  educated  person  solves  his  problems  of  counting  and  calcu- 
lating. 

Sight  and  Hearing.  The  educated  person  is  skilled  in  listening  and  ob- 
serving. 

Health  Knowledge.  The  educated  person  understands  the  basic  facts  con- 
cerning health  and  disease. 

Health  Habits.  The  educated  person  protects  his  own  health  and  that  of 
his  dependents. 

Public  Health.  The  educated  person  works  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
community. 

Recreation.  The  educated  person  is  participant  and  spectator  in  many 
sports  and  other  pastimes. 

Intellectual  Interests.  The  educated  person  has  mental  resources  for  the 
use  of  leisure. 

Esthetic  Interests.  The  educated  person  appreciates  beauty. 

Character.  The  educated  person  gives  responsible  direction  to  his  own  life. 

The  Objectives  of  Human  Relationship 

Respect  for  Humanity.  The  educated  person  puts  human  relationships 
first. 

Friendships.  The  educated  person  enjoys  a  rich,  sincere,  and  varied  social 
life. 

Co-operation.  The  educated  person  can  work  and  play  with  others. 

Courtesy.  The  educated  person  observes  the  amenities  of  social  behavior. 

Appreciation  of  the  Home.  The  educated  person  appreciates  the  family  as 
a  social  institution. 

Conservation  of  the  Home.  The  educated  person  conserves  family  ideals. 

Homemaking.  The  educated  person  is  skilled  in  homemaking. 

Democracy  in  the  Home.  The  educated  person  maintains  democratic  fam- 
ily relationships. 

The  Objectives  of  Economic  Efficiency 

Work.  The  educated  producer  knows  the  satisfaction  of  good  workman- 
ship. 

Occupational  Information.  The  educated  producer  understands  the  re- 
quirements and  opportunities  for  various  jobs. 

Occupational  Choice.  The  educated  producer  has  selected  his  occupation. 

Occupational  Efficiency.  The  educated  producer  succeeds  in  his  chosen 
vocation. 

Occupational  Adjustment.  The  educated  producer  maintains  and  improves 
his  efficiency. 

Occupational  Appreciation.  The  educated  producer  appreciates  the  social 
value  of  his  work. 
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Personal  Economics.  The  educated  consumer  plans  the  economics  of  his 
own  life. 

Consumer  Judgment.  The  educated  consumer  develops  standards  for  guid- 
ing his  expenditures. 

Efficiency  in  Buying.  The  educated  consumer  is  an  informed  and  skillful 
buyer. 

Consumer  Protection.  The  educated  consumer  takes  appropriate  measures 
to  safeguard  his  interests. 

The  Objectives  of  Civic  Responsibility 

Social  Justice.  The  educated  citizen  is  sensitive  to  the  disparities  of  human 
circumstance. 

Social  Activity.  The  educated  citizen  acts  to  correct  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tions. 

Social  Understanding.  The  educated  citizen  seeks  to  understand  social 
structures  and  social  processes. 

Critical  Judgment.  The  educated  citizen  has  defenses  against  propaganda. 

Tolerance.  The  educated  citizen  respects  honest  differences  of  opinion. 

Conservation.  The  educated  citizen  has  a  regard  for  the  nation's  resources. 

Social  Applications  of  Science.  The  educated  citizen  measures  scientific  ad- 
vance by  its  contribution  to  the  general  welfare, 

World  Citizenship.  The  educated  citizen  is  a  co-operating  member  of  the 
world  community. 

Law  Observance.  The  educated  citizen  respects  the  law. 

Economic  Literacy.  The  educated  citizen  is  economically  literate. 

Political  Citizenship.  The  educated  citizen  accepts  his  civic  duties. 

Devotion  to  Democracy.  The  educated  citizen  acts  upon  an  unswerving 
loyalty  to  democratic  ideals.1 

Relating  the  Educational  Objectives  to  the  Purposes  of  the  School.  In 
order  to  synthesize  the  various  sets  of  objectives  into  a  single,  usable 
formulation,  the  school  staff  will  obtain  practical  guidance  from  a  study 
of  Education  for  all  American  Children?  This  forward-looking  mono- 
graph relates  democratic  aims  to  the  purposes  and  practices  of  evolv- 
ing elementary  schools. 

"Three  of  the  enduring  values  which  should  guide  and  direct  the  educa- 
tion of  all  American  children  are  stated  below. 

"1,  The  democratic  ideal  calls  upon  citizens  to  face  their  problems  with  self- 
reliance  and  initiative  and  to  conduct  their  lives  without  unnecessary  demands 

upon  their  fellow  members  of  society.  This  ideal  requires  that  our  young  citi- 

1  Educational  Policies  Commission.  The  Purposes  of  Education  in  American  /V« 

tnocmcy,  pp.  50,  72,  90,  108.  National  Education  Association,  19.18. 

^Educational  Policies  Commission,  Education  for  All  American  Children,  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  1948. 
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zens  master  thoroughly  many  different  kinds  of  learning.  It  requires  basic 
health  education.  It  demands  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  tools  of 
intelligence — the  'three  R's/  including  ability  to  read,  to  express  one's  opin- 
ions cogently,  to  understand  and  weigh  the  opinions  of  others,  to  deal  accu- 
rately with  -numbers  and  with  measurements.  In  addition,  the  desired  be- 
havior calls  for  habits  and  skills  of  critical  thinking.  Judgments  and  behavior 
which  are  based  upon  a  solid  mastery  of  these  tools  of  intelligence  yield  deep 
satisfactions  and  promote  good  mental  hygiene.  A  good  elementary  school, 
therefore,  will  help  to  develop  those  basic  skills  and  that  sturdy  independence 
and  initiative  which  will  enable  our  citizens  to  attack  the  problems  that  face 
them  and  to  press  forward  toward  ever-improving  solutions. 

"2.  Citizens  in  a  democracy  exhibit  a  concern  for  the  general  welfare,  a  feel- 
ing of  kinship  with  others,  a  respect  for  the  laws  and  social  institutions  which 
protect  our  rights  and  the  rights  of  others.  Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  are  commitments  which  the  entire  society  is  obligated  to  protect  for 
each  of  its  members.  These  rights  cannot  be  assured  for  any  unless  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  claim  them  for  themselves  and  defend  them  for  others. 
Each  person  in  a  democratic  society  is  to  be  respected.  No  person  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  property  or  a  tool.  Each  should  have  a  chance  to  live  the  best 
life  possible  for  him,  on  terms  as  nearly  equal  as  can  be  managed.  A  good  ele- 
mentary school,  therefore,  strives  for  the  discovery  and  full  development  of  all 
the  humane  and  constructive  talents  of  each  individual. 

"3.  Each  member  of  a  democratic  society  should  participate,  freely  and  in- 
telligently, in  the  process  of  arriving  at  important  decisions  which  affect  the 
group  of  which  he  is  a  part.  The  social  institutions  which  man  has  created  are 
to  be  judged  in  accordance  with  their  success  in  serving  his  needs.  They 
should  be  modified  whenever  necessary  in  order  to  serve  mankind  better. 
Education  has  not  only  the  function  of  teaching  about  social  institutions  as 
they  now  exist,  but  also  the  function  of  providing  for  the  enrichment  and 
modification  of  those  institutions  and  for  their  use  in  ways  which  are  consist- 
ent with  democratic  values.  Since  democracy  seeks  universal  participation  in 
group  decisions,  it  rejects  the  callous  use  of  force  to  bring  about  change  or  to 
prevent  change.  Since  it  provides  peaceful,  co-operative,  and  orderly  methods 
of  deciding  controversies,  it  contains  the  best  means  of  adjusting  social  insti- 
tutions to  new  situations.  These  adjustments  can  occur,  however,  only  if  the 
full  resources  of  education  are  used  to  evaluate  social  institutions.  Education, 
in  short,  is  democracy's  substitute  for  violent  methods  of  bringing  about  social 
change.  ^4  good  elementary  school,  therefore,  emphasizes  social  responsibility 
and  the  co-operative  skills  necessary  to  the  progressive  improvement  of  social 
'institutions. 

"The  above  statements  are  broad  generalizations.  Others  could  be  added. 
Many  entire  volumes  have  been  written  to  analyze  and  develop  such  ideas  as 
these.  The  challenge  to  use  education  to  promote  the  values  of  American  life 
is  both  audible  and  insistent.  The  values  our  society  seeks  determine  the  goals 
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of  our  schools.  By  defining  these  values  clearly,  we  discover  what  we  want  to 
accomplish  and  what  methods  will  be  appropriate."1 

In  this  era,  the  need  for  international  understanding  and  co-opera- 
tion has  become  evident.  The  role  of  the  elementary  school  is  being 
expanded  to  include  education  of  this  nature.  The  principal  and  the 
teachers  will  strengthen  their  conceptions  of  educational  purposes  in 
democratic  internationalism  by  a  study  of  the  brief  Preamble  to  the 
Constitution  of  tine  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization. 

Considering  the  General  Aims  of  Education.  Any  practical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  purposes  of  education  should  be  resolved  by  the  staff  into  a 
statement  of  comprehensive,  realizable  objectives  of  education.  In 
A  Framework  for  Public  Education  in  California2  is  a  formulation  of 
the  general  objectives  of  education  which  should  be  studied  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  professional  elementary-school  personnel  in  California, 
the  state  for  which  it  was  drawn  up. 

The  study  of  the  professional  staff  of  a  school  in  any  state  should, 
for  sound  reasons,  include  careful  consideration  of  their  state's  formu- 
lated educational  philosophy.  In  the  United  States,  the  state  is  the 
largest  unit  of  the  organized  system  of  education.  Its  state  department 
of  education  is  charged  by  the  people  with  the  responsibility  of  develop- 
ing and  maintaining  the  system  of  public  schools.  In  keeping  with  this 
duty,  the  state  department  of  education  develops,  adopts,  and  promul- 
gates a  statement  of  educational  aims  designed  to  protect  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  of  the  children  in  the  state.  Since  this  formulation  is  in 
reality  the  state's  educational  policy,  the  principal  and  teachers  in  a 
school — employees  of  the  state—are  governed  by  this  policy. 

It  is  usually  the  practice  of  each  state  to  make  such  formulations 
both  brief  and  broad  so  that  they  are  applicable  throughout  the  stale. 
However,  they  tend  to  be  sufficiently  definite  and  clearly  worded  so 
that  their  meaning  is  readily  understood.  The  California  Framework 
is  a  typical  one.  The  purposes  of  education  are  presented  in  outline 
form  under  four  objectives:  (1)  civic  responsibility,  (2)  full  realisation 
of  individual  capacities,  (3)  human  relationships,  and  (4)  economic 
efficiency.  The  intent  of  each  objective  is  clarified  by  means  of  a  series 

1  Educational  Policies  Commission.  Education  for  All  American  Children,  pp.  2- 

*l.  National  Education  Association,  1 948. 

*"/t  Framework  {or  Public  Education  in  California^  pp.  8-44.  Bulletin  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Slate  Department  of  Education,  November,  lc)50. 
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of  points  which  illustrate  the  comprehensive  interpretation  to  be  made 
by  the  reader. 

The  five  sections  of  the  monograph  which  follow  the  statement  of 
purposes  of  education  in  California  include  concrete  approaches  to  the 
implementation  of  the  educational  philosophy.  They  cover  opportun- 
ities for  learning,  teaching  and  learning,  administrative  organization  of 
the  instructional  program,  and  challenges  to  further  action.  Similar  to 
the  brief  guides  of  other  states,  this  one  is  both  instructional  and  in- 
spirational in  nature.  Co-operatively  developed,  it  provides  the  means 
for  mutual  understanding  of  educational  purposes  by  all  professional 
employees  in  the  public  schools  throughout  the  state. 

The  principal  and  teachers  in  a  California  school,  for  example,  should 
study  co-operatively  this  set  of  objectives  and  the  brief  development  of 
the  purposes  included  in  the  volume.  Each  of  the  six  points  requires 
careful  thought,  which  should  result  in  amplifications  pertinent  to  a 
thorough  insight  into  the  underlying  meaning.  When  considered  along 
with  the  analogous  point  or  points  treated  in  the  national  publications 
noted  above,  each  purpose  acquires  sound  and  applicable  significance. 

If  the  school  staff  were  engaged  in  this  study  in  a  Los  Angeles  ele- 
mentary school,  the  principal  and  teachers  should  consider  together  the 
"Educational  Point  of  View"  and  "Purposes  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion" in  their  published  handbook.  In  this  illustrative  case,  they  will 
give  careful  thought  to  the  nine  formulated  points:  "Character," 
"Health,"  "Thinking,"  "Basic  Skills  of  Academic  Learning,"  "Man- 
ual Skills/'  "Cultural  Appreciation  and  Skills,"  "Human  Relation- 
ships," "American  Heritage,"  and  "World  Citizenship."  Their  study 
will  clarify  both  purpose  and  meaning  intended  in  the  instructional 
program  presented  in  the  remainder  of  the  monograph.1 

In  the  principal's  and  teachers'  study  of  these  objectives  other  sources 
of  interpretation  should  prove  helpful.  For  example,  Gilson  furnished 
definite  assistance  in  making  an  interpretation  of  the  objectives  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoints  of  citizenship  and  of  world-mindedness.  In 
relatively  few  sentences  he  discussed  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  de- 
fining society.  He  indicated  and  treated  three  fundamental  elements: 
"a  definite  state  of  intellectual  knowledge,"  "a  definite  form  of  political 
government,"  and  "a  specific  literary,  artistic,  commercial  and  indus- 

^Handbook  of  Information  for  Elementary-School  Teachers:  Instructional  Pro- 
gram of  the  Elementary  School,  pp.  1-2.  Los  Angeles  City  School  Districts,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  School  Publication  No.  437,  1947. 
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trial  civilization.771  When  these  ideas  are  included  in  the  staff  dis- 
cussion, teachers  and  principal  clarify  their  conceptions  of  social  pur- 
poses. 

Developing  Educational  Objectives  for  Every  Pupil.  The  school  staff's 
study  should  result  in  a  workable  general  objective  for  education.  It  will 
be  stated  in  some  brief  form,  such  as  "the  maximum  development  of  the 
individual  into  the  most  socially  efficient  person  he  is  capable  of  becom- 
ing at  all  times.772  If  each  pupil  could  attain  this  ideal  completely,  he 
would  be  capable  of  meeting  effectively  and  economically  every  con- 
tingency confronting  him.  The  obligation  of  the  school  staff  operating 
under  this  educational  philosophy  consists  in  providing  continuous  learn- 
ing experiences  for  every  pupil  through  which  he  may  acquire  essential 
knowledges,  fundamental  habits  and  skills,  and  right  attitudes. 

Typical  of  the  essential  knowledges  possessed  by  the  socially  efficient 
person  are  a  progressive  understanding  of  his  total  environment,  an  en- 
lightened insight  into  its  ever-changing  problems,  an  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  his  duties  and  responsibilities  as  a  member  of  it,  and  the  essential 
information  he  needs  to  meet  the  demands  which  he  encounters  in  it.  His 
fundamental  habits  and  skills  include  a  developed  ability  to  recognize, 
meet,  and  cope  with  the  responsibilities  and  duties  falling  to  his  lot,  every 
essential  habit  needed  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  him,  and  every 
specific  skill  necessary  for  his  efficient  use  of  his  efforts  in  performing 
the  activities  involved.  His  right  attitudes  are  exemplified  by  a  whole- 
some feeling  toward  his  environment,  an  appreciation  of  his  place  and 
part  in  it,  pride  and  satisfaction  in  doing  right,  and  prejudice  against  and 
dissatisfaction  in  doing  wrong. 

Any  expansion  of  these  threefold  aspects  of  continuous  development 
should  result  in  an  extensive  series  of  significant  outcomes.  Those  oat- 
comes  are  to  be  developed  by  each  learner  as  the  product  of  his  expe- 
rience, in  keeping  with  his  previous  development,  his  present  rind  evident 
future  needs,  and  his  potentialities.  If  his  development  Is  to  occur  nor- 
mally and  naturally,  guided  wisely  by  means  of  a  sound  educational 
program,  the  key  person  In  the  instructional  situation  Is  the  teacher.  ( )n 
her  devolves  the  responsibility  for  guiding  the  learner  in  reconstructing 
or  reorganizing  his  experiences  with  the  conscious  purpose  of  developing 
his  insights,  abilities,  and  attitudes  in  the  control  and  direction  of  his 
present  and  future  activities. 

1Eticnno  Gil.son,  The  Unity  of  Philosophical  Experience*  p.  25 1.  Hatlcs  Si  i  i;  •<«   - 
Sons,  1937. 

"George  C.  Kyle,  How  to  Supervise,  p.  43.  HoughUm  Miflliu  Company,  IMQ, 
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Formulation  of  Professional  Objectives  by  Every  Teacher.  In  order  to 
render  the  best  possible  service  to  the  pupil,  the  teacher,  therefore,  must 
continue  to  develop  into  the  most  professionally  efficient  person  she  is 
capable  of  becoming.  The  measure  of  her  success  should  be  the  degree  of 
all-round  development  of  every  pupil  enrolled  in  her  class.  The  principal, 
through  the  various  means  at  his  command,  should  aid  the  teacher  in 
becoming  thoroughly  competent  in  self-analysis,  self-appraisal,  and  self- 
improvement.  Her  efficiency  should  be  evident 

1 .  In  the  mastery  of  a  sound  educational  philosophy  and  the  skillful 
application  of  it  in  her  teaching. 

2.  In  a  readiness  to  assimilate  significant  new  points  of  view  and  to 
readjust  her  instructional  practice  in  keeping  with  them. 

3.  In  a  thorough  understanding  of  children's  nature  and  of  their 
normal  development  and  a  disposition  to  utilize  effectively  in  her  teach- 
ing this  fundamental  information. 

4.  In  skillful  direction  of  the  children  as  they  develop  through  their 
learning  experiences. 

These  four  characteristics  of  the  professionally  efficient  teacher 
should  result  in  the  type  of  teaching  essential  to  "freeing  the  life-process 
for  its  own  most  adequate  fulfillment.'7  This  kind  of  teacher  will 
(1)  determine  and  maintain  a  sound  educational  purpose;  (2)  meet  or 
create  in  the  pupil  an  actual  need  and  purpose  for  undertaking  the 
activity;  (3)  guide  the  pupil  through  normal  and  natural  experiences; 

(4)  inspire  him  to  achieve  in  keeping  with  his  potentialities;    and 

(5)  assist  him  to  become  skillful  in  interpreting  his  experiences  and  in 
making  efficient  use  of  the  outcomes  he  attains.  Planning  the  instruc- 
tional program,  meeting  the  needs  of  individuals,  selecting  effective 
methods,  choosing  and  using  instructional  materials,  and  other  specific 
skills  should  characterize  efficient  teaching. 

Relating  the  Educational  Philosophy  to  the  Principalship.  For  the  prin- 
cipal in  particular,  the  formulated  set  of  educational  aims  and  purposes 
constitutes,  the  philosophical  foundation  of  his  professional  work.  In 
applying  such  a  philosophy  of  education  he  includes  the  implications 
presented  in  the  preceding  chapter  regarding  his  place  and  respon- 
sibilities in  the  school  system.  For  his  own  guidance,  he  must  develop  a 
specific  philosophy  of  the  principalship.  It  covers  all  five  phases  of  his 
work;  supervision,  administration,  public  relations,  clerical  work,  and 
evaluation. 

The  principal  should  analyze,  define,  and  plan  each  major  function 
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so  as  to  understand  and  practice  it  in  keeping  with  a  sound  workable 
educational  philosophy.  The  subsequent  chapters  of  this  book  treat  each 
phase  of  the  principal's  work  from  this  standpoint.  The  remaining  para- 
graphs of  this  chapter  include  brief  summaries  of  the  typical  functions 
which  the  principal  performs  as  a  professional  leader  in  his  school. 

Inasmuch  as  the  improvement  of  teaching  is  second  only  to  the  im- 
provement of  learning,  the  supervisory  function  is  the  principal's  most 
important  responsibility.  His  duties  under  this  head  include  supervision 
of  classroom  management,  instructional  procedures,  individual  pupil 
adjustment,  and  individual  teacher  development.  Therefore  he  must 
develop  continuously  in  his  professional  knowledge  of,  skill  in,  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  supervisory  techniques  at  his  command.  They  are 
supervisory  observation,  individual  conference,  teachers'  meeting,  super- 
visory bulletin,  and  demonstration  lesson.  Various  means  of  supervision 
he  should  utilize  also  include  programs  of  teacher  inter  visitation,  ac- 
tivities involving  use  of  the  courses  of  study,  supervisory  uses  of  tests 
and  measurement,  and  experimentation.  He  must  co-operate  with  othei 
supervisory  officers  employed  in  the  school  system  in  meeting  their 
shared  responsibilities  and  in  performing  their  assigned  duties. 

Learning,  teaching,  and  supervision  are  dependent  on  the  skill  with 
which  the  school  is  administered.  From  this  standpoint  the  principal's 
administrative  functions  derive  their  importance.  To  establish  desirable 
working  conditions  and  efficient  personnel  relations,  he  must  organize 
thoroughly  the  school  program,  the  teaching  staff,  other  employees,  the 
student  personnel,  the  school  office,  and  the  school  plant.  He  must  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  all  persons  and  guide  them  in  meeting  their  respon- 
sibilities. He  should  strive  to  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency  in  the 
utilization  of  the  school  plant  and  its  equipment.  He  must  enforce  the 
school  board's  rules,  regulations,  and  policies,  co-operate  with  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  administer  in  matters  involving  the  school's  per- 
sonnel, and  manage  the  school  plant.  The  sound  administration  of  the 
school  depends  somewhat  on  the  principal's  regular  and  frequent,  in- 
spection of  it, 

The  principal's  public-relations  program  includes  the  informational 
service  which  he  institutes  to  inform  the  public  regarding  the  school 
program  and  to  convey  to  other  school  officers  data  regarding  community 
needs  and  attitudes.  On  him  devolve  four  responsibilities  with  respect, 
to  public  relations.  (1)  He  must  develop  a  program  of  public  relations; 
(2)  he  must  encourage  worthy  and  responsible  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals to  use  the  school  as  a  community  center;  (3 )  he  must  keep  the 
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public  Informed  regarding  the  school,  its  needs  and  its  educational  pro- 
gram; and  (4)  he  must  furnish  information  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools  and  others  which  facilitates  the  development  of  an  educational 
program  meeting  the  needs  of  the  children  and  the  community. 

A  principal  who  is  assisted  by  a  school  secretary  has  four  major 
clerical  functions :  ( 1 )  planning  and  assigning  clerical  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities; (2)  directing  the  work  of  the  school  secretary;  (3)  directing 
the  clerical  work  of  others;  and  (4)  attending  to  clerical  duties  which 
he  must  retain  for  himself.  He  must  maintain  an  adequate  and  usable 
system  of  records  and  give  some  personal  attention  to  correspondence, 
interviews,  reports,  and  requisitions.  Since  he  is  generally  made  re- 
sponsible for  all  funds  received  at  the  school,  he  must  make  personal 
disposition  of  them  and  keep  a  complete  record  of  all  financial  trans- 
actions. 

The  principal  must  develop  plans  for  self-appraisal.  Self-appraisal 
should  include  a  consideration  of  his  own  responsibilities  and  duties  as 
a  principal,  his  fitness  for  undertaking  them,  and  his  program  for  further 
self-improvement.  He  must  evaluate,  too,  the  educational  philosophy 
operating  in  the  school,  the  efficiency  of  the  entire  school  organization 
and  its  personnel,  and  the  results  achieved  for  the  children  and  the 
community. 
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Survey  and  Analysis 

of  Community  Conditions 


As  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  second  step  in  the  prin- 
cipal's planning  consists  of  a  survey  and  analysis  of  all  factors  and  con- 
ditions affecting  learning  or  requiring  modification.  Problems  which 
disturb  principals  and  teachers  are  simplified  when  all  phases  have  been 
determined  and  considered.  For  this  reason,  in  meeting  adequately  and 
effectively  any  given  situation,  the  principal  must  take  into  account  all 
significant  facts.  In  this  chapter  and  the  following  one  stress  is  placed 
upon  the  types  of  information  to  be  gathered,  the  procedures  to  be  used 
in  collecting  the  data,  the  methods  of  organizing  the  amassed  facts  for 
analysis  and  interpretation,  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  for  use  in 
discovering  problems  and  needs  to  be  met. 

If  the  principal  is  new  to  the  position,  he  should  spend  considerable 
time  in  becoming  thoroughly  familiar  with  existing  conditions.  He 
should  make  some  of  his  analysis  before  the  school  term  begins;  the 
remainder  he  may  make  after  school  opens  but  before  he  institutes  any 
major  change  in  the  accepted  program.  Thereafter  part  of  his  time 
should  be  set  aside  for  maintaining  a  continuous  survey.  By  this  means 
he  may  keep  abreast  of  changing  conditions  and  modify  his  course  of 
action  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils,  teachers,  and  others  as  he  discovers 
them.  For  example,  the  data  he  gathers  should  be  imparted  to  the  staff 
in  teachers'  meetings  by  the  methods  indicated  in  Chapter  XVI,  so  that 
both  the  curriculum  and  the  teaching  may  be  changed  according  to  the 
findings. 

NATURE   OF   THE    SURVEY 

Technique  of  the  Survey.  The  method  of  study  to  be  used  by  the  prin- 
cipal is  primarily  the  survey  technique.  This  procedure  is  used  to  de- 
scribe accurately  and  objectively  the  total  situation.  The  principal 
should  consult  books  on  techniques  in  educational  research  to  acquire 
skill  in  conducting  his  survey.  Specific  references  are  included  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  Quantitative  data  are  accumulated  by  careful  ob- 
servation, accurate  record-keeping,  and  similar  means  of  obtaining  es- 
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sential  facts.  Next,  the  assembled  data  are  classified,  tabulated,  and 
submitted  to  sound  statistical  treatment.  Comparable  data  from  similar 
situations  are  utilized  extensively  for  purposes  of  comparison.  Finally 
the  organized  data  are  interpreted  critically  and  carefully.  The  inter- 
pretation consists  of  diagnosis  and  appraisal.  Strengths  and  weaknesses 
are  noted;  policies  and  procedures  are  devised  for  meeting  the  ascer- 
tained problems  and  determined  conditions. 

Scope  of  the  Survey.  In  the  complete  survey  the  principal  should  in- 
clude (1)  the  community,  (2)  the  pupils,  (3)  the  school  plant,  (4)  the 
school  staff,  (5)  the  central-office  staff,  and  (6)  the  adopted  curricula. 
A  carefully  prepared  survey  is  an  exhaustive  investigation  resulting  in 
basic  conclusions  with  respect  to  organization,  administration,  super- 
vision, personnel  management,  and  public  relations.  A  complete  treat- 
ment of  the  principal's  activities  in  conducting  his  survey  would  require 
a  large  volume.  For  the  purposes  of  this  book  it  is  sufficient  to  present 
briefly  the  important  aspects  of  the  survey  and  to  illustrate  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  determination  of  policies  and  practices. 

Sources  of  Information.  The  educational  needs  of  a  school  should  be 
determined  in  part  by  a  consideration  of  community  conditions  and  com- 
munity demands.  To  discover  the  facts,  influences,  and  attitudes,  the 
principal  has  at  his  command  various  procedures  and  sources  of  in- 
formation. He  should  (1)  take  a  trip  around  his  school  district  and  the 
contiguous  districts  and  note  all  significant  observable  items,  (2)  study 
the  data  regarding  the  community  which  have  been  accumulated  by  the 
city-planning  commission,  the  city  engineer,  the  police  department,  the 
fire  underwriters,  the  school  superintendent's  assistants,  and  the  like, 
and  (3)  examine  data  which  may  have  been  left  in  the  school  files. 

A   TOUR   OF   OBSERVATION 

From  a  tour  of  observation  or  from  the  city-planning  commission's 
records,  for  example,  the  principal  can  obtain  the  detailed  information 
about  a  school  community  illustrated  in  Diagram  11 L  Thus  he  forms  a 
fairly  accurate  impression  of  the  community.  Industries,  recreational 
facilities,  educational  centers,  religious  influences,  housing  conditions, 
hazards,  and  many  other  community  situations  are  evident.  The  many 
adults  and  children  he  sees  in  the  course  of  his  trip  around  the  commu- 
nity tell  him  about  the  races,  nationalities,  probable  occupations,  varia- 
tions in  economic  status,  and  probable  attitudes  toward  community 
appearances  and  conditions*  He  should  observe  the  position  of  his  school 
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in  relation  to  these  items  and  come  to  some  conclusion  about  the  inter- 
relationships involved. 

General  Nature  of  the  School  Community.  The  diagram  shows  an  old 
school  community  which  at  one  end  is  losing  its  residential  character 
because  of  expansion  in  the  business  section  of  the  city.  Houses  have 
been  replaced  by  business  blocks  and  apartment  buildings.  The  46 
vacant  stores  noted  at  the  time  of  the  survey  suggest  that  the  construc- 
tion of  business  buildings  had  proceeded  at  too  ambitious  a  rate  in  the 
direction  of  the  school  site.  The  location  of  vacant  lots  indicates  prob- 
able future  building  on  them  as  follows :  131  cottages  and  houses ,  47  flats 
and  apartment  houses,  and  S3  commercial  structures,  some  of  the  latter 
possibly  including  residential  apartments  above  the  first  floor. 

Tables  I-III  indicate  the  distribution  of  residences  and  of  stores  and 
other  business  establishments  now  in  the  school  district  and  in  the  areas 
immediately  surrounding  it.  The  miscellaneous  establishments  are  in- 
cluded because  of  their  present  and  probable  future  effects  on  the  school 
and  its  pupils.  Table  I  shows  the  distribution  of  types  of  residences. 
When  the  data  are  considered  in  relation  to  the  information  in  Dia- 
gram III,  various  inferences  regarding  certain  areas ,  as  well  as  the  whole 
community,  can  be  made.  By  far  the  largest  number  of  residences  are 
one-family  houses,  creating  a  nucleus  of  stable  residents*  However, 
there  is  evidence  of  a  definite  problem  of  population  mobility.  Residents 
in  the  one-family  houses  are  likely  to  be  interested  in  their  neighbor- 
hood and  in  the  school  and  other  public  institutions,  to  desire  better 
conditions,  to  interest  themselves  in  community  and  public  enterprises, 
and  to  make  an  effort  to  realize  their  common  purposes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  transients  tend  to  have  little  community  interest,  fail  to  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  larger  group,  and  may  even  become  det- 
rimental to  it.  The  development  of  the  public-relations  program  rests 
largely  with  the  stable  groups,  the  mobile  part  of  the  population  handi- 
capping the  establishment  of  complete  community  solidarity. 

The  prolonged  period  of  attendance  in  school  for  one  group  of  pupils 
makes  possible  educational  planning  to  meet  their  needs  over  a  period 
of  years.  For  these  children  the  teachers  can  plan  continuous  but 
gradual  development  through  effective  learning  situations.  They  cap 
accumulate  the  wealth  of  desirable  information  necessary  to  maintain 
a  thorough  teaching  program.  The  mobile  cases  present  problems  of 
pupil  adjustment,  of  providing  adequate  learning  situations  for  short 
intervals  of  attendance  in  the  one  school,  and  of  increased  complexity 
of  curriculum  needs  in  each  classroom-  The  data  in  the  tables  indicate 
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also  probable  slow  and  small  increases  in  enrollment.  The  tables  illus- 
trate information  essential  to  the  principal  in  organizing  the  school 
Chapter  VII  includes  this  phase  of  his  work. 

TABLE  I.  Nature  of  Residences  in  an  Elementary-School  District 


NATURE  OF  RESIDENCE 


NUMBER 


NATURE  OF  RESIDENCE 


NUMBER 


Two-story  house 725 

One-story  house 592 

Two-family  flat 189 

Three  to  four  apartments   ....  89 

Rear  cottage  or  house 69 

Homes  grouped  in  bungalow  court  46 

Duplex  house 32 

Six  to  eight  apartments      ....  27 


Eighteen  apartments  or  more  .    .  15 

Home  in  rear  of  or  over  store  .    .  14 

Ten  to  fourteen  apartments  ...  9 

Small  hotel 3 

Three-story  house 2 

Six-family  flat 1 

Boarding  house 1 

Children's  boarding  home     ...  1 


Number  of  buildings:  1815 
Number  of  residences :  2609 


TABLE  II.  Nature  of  Stores  in  an  Elementary-School  District 


NUMBER  OF  STORES  INVOLVING 

SALES  ONLY 

NUMBER  OF  STORES  OFFERING 
SPECIAL  SERVICE 

Grocery    

>4 

Gasoline  and  oil 

93 

Meat     

6 

Caf6 

8 

Bakery  

S 

Druer 

6 

Antiques  

4 

Flower 

61 

Fuel  

4 

Furniture 

6 

Candy  

Lunchroom  and  fountain        . 

6 

Haberdashery  

? 

Electric  appliances  

4 

Hardware     

? 

Window  shades 

4 

Bird  

1 

Chinese  restaurant 

Book     

1 

Ladies*  dresses  ...... 

9 

Coffee       

1 

Linoleum. 

9 

Creamery        

1 

Sewing  machines  . 

2 

Fertilisers     .   . 

1 

Water-heaters 

9 

Garden  supplies  

1 

Window  glass    .   . 

9 

General  merchandise     ..... 

Bicycles 

1 

Japanese  art        .....       .   . 

1 

Electric  machines 

3 

Office  supplies     .   » 

1 

Tcwelrv  ....              .   . 

1 

Piano    .          

1 

Keys       

1 

Rock  for  walks    

1 

Men's  clothes    

1 

Tobacco    «   . 

1 

Radio  

1 

Refrigerator  

1 

"  Universal  remedies  "  

1 

Used  automobiles        ,       .          ... 

1 

Wicker  furniture          .       

1 

xTwo  flower  shops  with  nurseries  of  their  own  adjacent. 
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TABLE  III.   Other  Business  Establishments  in  an  Elementary-School 

District 


NATURE  OF  ESTABLISHMENT    NUMBER 


NATURE  OF  ESTABLISHMENT    NUMBER 


Barbershop 13 

Cleaning  and  dyeing  shop   ....  10 

Real-estate  agency 10 

Garage 10 

Beauty  salon 9 

Shoe-repairing  shop 9 

Laundry     7 

Painting  and  decorating  shop     .    .  4 

Tailor  shop 4 

Printing  shop 3 

Signs  (commercial) 3 

Dressmaker 2 

Insurance  agent 2 

Tire  and  battery  shop 2 


Beer  parlor 1 

Bus  transportation  office     ....    1 
Interior  decorator 1 


Lawn-mower  repair  shop    .    . 
Lubrication  of  automobilch     . 

Metal  work  shop 

Philatelist 

Photographer 

Shoe-shining  shop 

Tire  repair  shop 

Undertaker 

Upholsterer 

Washing-machine  repair  shop 
Wholesale  cigar  shop  .... 


Educational  Institutions  in  the  Community.  Near  the  elementary  school 
are  eight  churches,  each  representing  a  different  religious  denomination. 
Just  north  of  the  school  community  is  still  another  church;  it  maintains 
a  small  parochial  school.  The  adjustment  of  pupils  enrolling  inter- 
mittently in  it  and  in  the  public  school  must  be  considered  by  the  latter's 
staff  in  planning  school  organization  and  classroom  work.  Four  of  the 
nine  churches  have  social  halls;  these  are  centers  of  children's  activities 
which  inevitably  affect  the  school's  program.  In  one  apartment  build- 
ing is  located  the  headquarters  of  a  theosophical  society.  One  store  space 
is  used  as  a  Bible-study  center.  The  extent  to  which  each  religious 
institution  influences  the  public-school  pupils'  lives  must  be  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  total  education.  The  role  of  the  school  in 
supplementing  or  otherwise  taking  into  account  these  educational  con- 
ditions can  thus  be  determined.  The  educational  plans  must  reflect  the 
utilization  of  these  factors. 

The  proximity  of  the  state  university  provides  almost  unlimited  edu- 
cational resources  and  influences.  This  special  condition  illustrates  the 
need  of  taking  into  account  any  unique  factor.  The  work  of  the  school 
may  be  enriched  by  visits  to  campus  exhibits,  attendance  at  various 
programs,  and  study  of  the  plant  and  bird  life  on  the  university  grounds. 
College  teachers  and  students  may  supplement  regular  classroom  in- 
struction by  talks  to  the  children  on  special  topics  and  experiences. 
Children  of  the  college  faculty  influence  the  school  because  of  their 
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cultural  background,  the  educational  ambitions  of  their  parents,  and 
the  parents'  attitude  toward  the  school.  This  adult  group  are  active  in 
the  parent-teacher  association,  parent-education  groups,  and  the  like. 
The  pupils  tend  to  emulate  the  college  students,  imitating  them  in 
athletics  and  other  college  activities. 

The  few  examples  cited  in  the  paragraph  above  indicate  the  variety 
of  influences  emanating  from  a  university  or  college,  which  must  be  met 
by  the  elementary-school  teachers  and  principal  in  their  work  with  both 
children  and  adults.  Analogous  conditions,  though  creating  some  dif- 
ferent as  well  as  some  similar  problems,  occur  when  there  is  a  concentra- 
tion of  specialized  workers,  owing  to  the  existence  of  some  other  large 
institution  or  plant  near  the  school.  Various  government  centers  and 
public  and  private  experimental  plants  employing  large  staffs  are  cases  in 
point.  The  possible  contributions  to  or  modifications  of  the  curriculum1 
should  be  determined  and  incorporated  into  the  educational  program. 
In  some  instances  the  specialized  influences  may  have  to  be  controlled 
as  well  as  utilized  in  developing  the  school's  public-relations  program. 

The  public  junior  high  school,  whose  larger  district  includes  that  of 
the  elementary  school,  is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  latter.  Articu- 
lation between  the  two  schools  must  be  developed  and  maintained.  For 
this  purpose,  interschool  conferences  and  meetings  may  be  needed. 
Curricula,  educational  guidance,  counseling,  and  administrative  policies 
are  typical  considerations  to  be  met  co-operatively  by  both  professional 
groups.  Since  the  children  from  both  schools  utilize  the  playground  of 
either  school  after  school  hours  and  on  Saturdays,  co-operative  planning 
and  agreement  in  policies  of  instruction,  conduct,  and  administration  are 
essential.  Co-ordination  of  the  after-school  programs  with  the  regular 
school  programs  in  the  two  schools  must  be  maintained. 

Not  very  far  from  the  elementary  school  is  a  public  park  and  play- 
ground. Its  facilities  are  available  for  developing  pageantry,  for  arous- 
ing community  responsibility  in  the  care  of  the  park,  for  furnishing 
firsthand  experiences  in  nature  study,  and  for  co-operating  with  other 
school  groups.  These  educative  activities  are  facilitated  by  discussions 
of  them  in  teachers'  meetings,  conferences  with  a  teacher  who  plans 
class  utilization  of  the  park,  and  co-operation  with  the  park  officials. 

Analogous  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  educational  values  of 
other  public  and  private  sources  of  influence,  the  limitations  these  in- 
stitutions impose,  and  the  supplementary  educational  responsibilities 
which  they  cause.  Examples  of  them  are  the  private  electrical  school, 
the  private  lending  library,  and  the  city's  special  elementary  school  for 
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malnutrition  and  health  cases.  At  the  edge  of  the  business  district  is  a 
large  motion-picture  theater.  Several  other  picture  theaters  are  only 
a  short  distance  from  the  school  district. 

Hazards  in  the  District  Diagram  IV  discloses  a  questionable  center 
of  amusement  about  six  blocks  from  the  school.  It  is  a  pool  and  billiard 
hall  where  "near  beer"  is  sold  and  a  group  of  idle  youths  congregate. 
The  principal  must  study  this  center  in  connection  with  the  specific 
effects  it  may  have  on  the  young  children  and  the  means  to  be  followed 
in  meeting  the  conditions  produced.  A  possible  health  hazard  in  the 
winter  and  spring  and  a  source  of  danger  is  the  creek  running  through 
the  park.  Administrative  policies  and  instructional  programs  must  be 
planned  and  instituted  to  meet  these  situations. 

The  diagram  also  illustrates  some  traffic  conditions  to  be  analyzed 
and  met.  How  is  the  school  population  distributed  in  regard  to  the  traffic 
hazards?  Which  arteries  are  traversed  by  heavy  traffic  during  the  times 
that  school  children  must  cross  them?  Are  there  streets  which  are  not 
arteries  where  traffic  hazards  exist?  Where  have  signs  or  signals  been 
placed  because  of  the  difficulties  and  accidents  recorded  by  the  police 
department?  What  information  can  and  will  this  department  furnish 
the  principal  so  that  he  may  deal  intelligently  with  the  traffic  problems? 
Where  shall  school  traffic  patrols  be  stationed?  At  what  times  must 
they  be  on  duty?  What  instruction  must  they  be  given?  What  informa- 
tion must  be  sent  to  parents  regarding  the  routes  for  the  children  to 
follow  in  going  to  school?  What  explicit  instruction  must  be  given  these 
children?  The  questions  are  representative  of  those  which  the  principal 
and  teachers  must  answer  when  providing  for  the  safety  of  children 
en  route  to  and  from  school, 

The  interurban  trains,  streetcars,  and  passenger  automobiles  must 
be  considered  from  this  standpoint.  Certain  additional  problems  arise 
for  children  who  use  these  facilities  as  means  of  transportation.  Home 
and  school  must  co-operate  In  necessary  instruction  for  citizenship  and 
safety.  Generally  the  school  also  serves  in  issuing  commutation  books 
providing  for  special  school  transportation  rates.  This  responsibility  is 
a  small  part  of  the  administrative  and  clerical  functions  of  the  principal. 

Business  Establishments,  Table  II  shows  the  distribution  of  retail  stores 
in  the  community.  The  variety  makes  possible  many  educational  excur- 
sions to  study  community  life,  commercial  activities,  displays  in  store 
windows,  and  the  specific  occupations  involved.  Although  they  serve* 
as  supplementary  aids  to  the  schoolwork,  some  stores  may  create*  prob- 
lems with  which  the  school  may  have  to  contend.  For  example,  certain 
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candy  stores,  cafes,  drugstores,  and  grocery  stores  may  cause  children 
to  spend  money  unwisely  and  with  harmful  effects.  The  pupils  may 
congregate  in  some  places  where  unwholesome  social  conditions  may 
develop.  Certain  places  may  create  physical  risks  to  children  who  loiter 
in  them  or  pass  them.  Automobile  traffic  in  and  through  gasoline  service 
stations,  unloading  of  trucks,  and  delivery  service  in  and  out  of  drive- 
ways are  illustrations  of  conditions  to  be  dealt  with  administratively 
and  instructionally. 

Similar  considerations  must  be  given  to  the  other  business  establish- 
ments in  the  community.  They  are  listed  in  Table  III.  Many  of  the 
shops  may  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  the  contributions  they  will 
make  to  the  instructional  program  of  the  school.  They  add  materially 
to  the  pupils7  understanding  of  community  life  and  attitudes  toward  it, 
co-operation,  helpfulness,  sanitation,  health,  and  appearance.  Many 
teachers  are  made  acutely  conscious  of  these  potential  aids  to  teaching 
when  they  are  considered  in  teachers'  meetings,  individual  conferences, 
and  suggestions  for  modifications  of  the  curriculum.  Some  situations, 
such  as  attempts  to  advertise  in  the  school,  affect  also  the  planning  of 
public-relations  programs. 

Miscellaneous  Establishments.  Similarly,  the  school  staff  must  analyze 
and  cope  with  the  miscellaneous  conditions  caused  by  other  structures 
in  the  community.  The  municipal  firehouse  and  the  water-pumping 
station  may  provide  concrete  contacts  with  government  enterprise.  The 
electric  substation,  though  well  fenced  in,  can  be  a  source  of  clanger  to 
rash  children  who  dare  to  climb  the  fence.  Gang  problems  and  other 
hazards  can  be  created  and  aggravated  by  the  existence  of  the  old  vacant 
barn.  What  shall  teachers  do  about  these  conditions?  How  shall  the 
principal  help  the  teachers  and  what  shall  he  do  personally  with  regard 
to  these  conditions? 

There  are  three  professional  office  buildings,  two  furniture  storage 
plants,  a  sanitarium,  a  retail  concern's  storeroom,  and  a  Federal  forest 
service  office  in  the  school  district.  In  private  houses  are  two  dentists' 
offices  and  a  doctor's  office.  The  advertising  signs  displayed  at  other 
residences  indicate  that  certain  other  professional  menl  skilled  workers, 
and  businessmen  transact  part  of  their  business  at  home.  Which  of  those 
situations  have  educational  values  to  be  utilized  by  the  school?  Are  any 
places  sources  of  danger?  What  shall  teachers  and  principals  do  about 
them  in  the  interest  of  the  school  children? 

Comparison  of  Two  Communities*  Many  conditions  in  this  community 
have  their  counterparts  in  all  other  communities.  The  complexity  of  the 
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situation  and  the  attendant  responsibilities  of  the  school  staff  stand  out 
when  brief  comparison  is  made  with  another  situation  in  the  same  city. 
This  second  school  community  consists  almost  wholly  of  comparatively 
new  houses.  There  are  no  stores,  apartment  houses,  industrial  plants, 
and  public  buildings  except  the  elementary  school.  Nursery  schools 
are  maintained  in  three  large  private  houses.  Except  these  nursery 
schools,  there  are  no  parochial  or  private  schools  in  or  near  the  school 
district.  Just  outside  of  it  is  located  one  large  nondenominational  com- 
munity church.  Adjacent  to  the  church  is  its  community  social  hall. 

Only  one  arterial  highway  runs  through  the  district.  On  this  broad 
street  bus  service  is  maintained.  Streetcar  service  is  provided  on  an- 
other but  outlying  street.  Some  automobile  traffic  occurs  on  this  street 
during  the  morning  and  noon  hours,  but  few  children  have  to  be  cau- 
tioned about  this  condition. 

In  this  second  school,  teachers  and  principal  must  plan  to  deal  with 
the  needs  of  a  new  community  of  homeowners.  The  pupils  will  be  en- 
rolled in  the  school  throughout  all  or  most  of  their  elementary-school 
lives.  Responsibility  for  their  development  in  school  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  one  school  staff.  Community  solidarity,  with  its  many  possible 
ramifications,  simplifies  still  further  the  nature  of  instructional  and  ad- 
ministrative planning.  In  order  to  obtain  some  of  the  educational  advan- 
tages accruing  from  the  complex  conditions  in  the  first  community,  the 
educational  staff  of  the  second  school  must  plan  ways  and  means  of 
exposing  their  pupils  to  the  educational  phases  of  the  older  district. 

SURVEY   OF  THE    COMMUNITY   POPULATION 

In  addition  to  the  tour  of  observation,  the  principal  should  survey 
his  community  by  making  use  of  all  assembled  data  in  the  school  records 
or  census,  or  by  collecting  and  analyzing  the  essential  data.  The  types 
and  kinds  of  pertinent  information  are  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
tables,  and  some  use  of  the  data  is  suggested. 

Nativity  of  Adult  Population.  Table  IV  contains  the  distribution  as 
to  origin  of  parents  of  the  elementary-school  children  in  two  different 
communities.  The  adults  in  Community  A  are  markedly  American-born, 
approximately  25  per  cent  having  been  born  In  the  state  and  another 
52  per  cent  having  been  bora  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Almost 
60  per  cent  of  the  parents  in  Community  B  are  foreign-born,  and 
another  large  group  are  first-generation  American-born.  Many  of 
the  foreign-born  in  Community  B  are  from  the  countries  of  southern 
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TABLE  IV.  Origin  of  Parents  of  the  Elementary-School  Children 
in  Two  Markedly  Different  Communities 


BIRTHPLACE  OF  PARENTS 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTIONS 


COMMUNITY  A 


Fathers 


Mothers 


COMMUNITY  B 


Fathers 


Mothers 


United  States 86.1 

California 23 

Illinois 4.3 

Iowa 4.1 

Kansas 4.1 

Ohio 3.9 

Indiana 3,5 

Missouri 3.5 

Oregon 3.3 

Massachusetts 3 

New  York  ; 3 

Pennsylvania 3 

Michigan 2.8 

Utah 2.2 

Colorado .  2 

Minnesota 2 

Texas 1.5 

Wisconsin 1.5 

Kentucky 1.1 

North  Dakota 1.1 

South  Dakota 1.1 

Connecticut •          .9 

Nebraska .9 

New  Jersey .9 

Nevada .9 

Maine .7 

Idaho .7 

Tennessee .7 

Washington ,7 

Georgia .7 

Arizona .4 

Maryland .4 

Mississippi .4 

Vermont .4 

Virginia .4 

Washington,  IXC .4 

West  Virginia ,4 

New  Mexico ,2 

Wyoming ,2 

Louisiana ,2 

New  Hampshire 

Oklahoma  ......... 

Alabama 

Florida 

Montana 

South  Carolina 

North  Carolina 

Arkansas     

Hawaii , 

America1 


88.3 


27.3 
5.6 
1.7 
3 

3.9 
1.5 
2.4 
3.5 
1.3 
2.8 
3.3 
3 

2.6 

3.3 

1.3 

2.4 

2.6 

1.3 

.7 

.7 

.2 

2A 

.7 

.9 

.7 

.7 

2.2 
.2 
.4 

.4 


A 


2 
A 

A 
A 

J 


A 


36.7 


12.5 
.6 
.6 
1 

.6 

.6 

,2 
.6 


.2 
6.7 


,2 
,2 
.2 
.2 

'A 

.2 


1,2 


47.2 


14.3 
1.2 

.8 

.2 

.6 

.6 
1 

.4 


6.1 

,2 
.4 


.4 
,2 
A 
.2 
.4 


,4 

,4 

1,2 

I'M 

6,5 


10nly  information  available, 
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BIRTHPLACE  OF  PARENTS 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTIONS 


COMMUNITY  A 


Fathers 


Mothers 


COMMUNITY  B 


Fathers 


Mothers 


Canada. .42 

Asia  Minor .2  2 

China .22 

India .22 

Java .22 

Chile .22 

West  Indies .22 

Japan  

Honduras 

South  America 

Tahiti 

Other  Countries 13.9 

England 3.5 

Germany 1.7 

Canada 1.7 

Russia 1.1 

Norway -   ...  .9 

Scotland .9 

Sweden .9 

France .7 

Australia A 

Holland A 

Ireland A 

Bohemia .2 

Denmark .2 

Jamaica .2 

New  Zealand .2 

Poland -2 

Wales .2 

Mexico 

Belgium 

Italy 

Portugal 

Austria 

Greece 

Yugoslavia 

China 

Japan  •    •    •  . 

Czechoslovakia 

Spain 

Syria 

British  West  Indies  .... 

Brazil 

Cuba 

Africa 

Panama 

Puerto  Rico 

South  America  ...... 

Switzerland 

Virgin  Islands    ,.,... 
Rumania 


11.7 


.72 


.22 
.22 
.22 
.22 


3 

1.3 
1.3 
.4 
.4 
.9 
.9 
.4 
.4 
.2 
.4 

.4 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 


63.3 


.4 

.2 
.2 

.2 
.2 
.6 


9.7 

16.3 
11.9 

5.8 

3.8 

3.6 

3 

2 

1 

1 
.8 
.6 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 


52.8 


.2 


.2 


.4 
9.1 

13.3 
9.9 
5.2 
2.6 
3 
3 
2 

1.2 
1.2 


.2 

.2 
.2 
.4 

.2 
.2 


Total  number  of  parents:  Community  A>  461 ;  Community  B,  496 
^Outside  the  domain  of  the  nation,  but  American-born. 
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Europe.  Also,  more  than  9  per  cent  were  bora  in  Mexico  and  S  per  cent 
in  Oriental  countries. 

When  the  nationalities  of  the  families  in  the  two  school  districts  are 
considered,  contrasting  situations  are  evident  with  respect  to  customs, 
traditions,  attitudes,  and  home  conditions.  In  Community  A  over  86  per 
cent  of  the  families  are  American;  almost  8  per  cent  more  are  English, 
Canadian,  Scotch,  Irish,  or  some  combination  of  these  nationalities;  the 
remaining  6  per  cent  are  scattered.  All  families  belong  to  the  Caucasian 
race.  The  school  curriculum  should  be  planned  for  children  coming 
from  homes  with  ideals,  mores,  and  racial  and  national  backgrounds  in 
common.  Understanding  of  other  peoples  must  be  developed  through 
reading  and  conscious  efforts  to  seek  contacts  with  other  nationalities. 

In  Community  B  only  36  per  cent  of  the  families  are  American; 
IS  per  cent  are  Italian;  12  per  cent,  Portuguese;  almost  10  per  cent, 
Mexican;  5  per  cent,  Austrian;  almost  5  per  cent,  Oriental;  and  more 
than  4  per  cent,  Yugoslav.  Another  15  per  cent  represent  other  national- 
ities or  combinations  of  nationalities.  The  school  staff  is  responsible  for 
guiding  children  of  this  community  in  learning  the  fundamentals  of 
democratic  American  living.  Through  the  pupils  and  also  by  American- 
ization programs,  the  adults  should  be  taught,  so  that  home  and  school 
may  supplement  each  other.  The  valuable  contributions  from  these 
homes  should  be  utilized  in  the  school  program.  For  example,  the  Latin 
peoples'  interest  in  music  and  art,  the  immigrant's  firsthand  information 
about  other  lands,  and  direct  contact  with  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  should  be  utilized  to  enrich  the  learning  program. 

Citizenship  of  Fathers.  Table  V  discloses  factors  of  citizenship  status 
which  the  principal  must  take  into  account.  Americanization  problems 
in  Community  A  are  practically  negligible  except,  perhaps,  for  the  need 
of  influencing  native  Americans  to  appreciate  more  thoroughly  the  bene- 
fits they  tend  to  accept  merely  as  birthrights.  Possibly  many  native- 
born  persons  do  not  face  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  with  the  same 
thoroughness  as  the  large  per  cent  in  Community  B  who  have  sought 
and  earned  citizenship  through  naturalization.  Fewer  than  5  per  cent 
of  the  fathers  in  Community  A  and  more  than  34  per  cent  in  Commu- 
nity B  are  not  naturalized.  Problems  inherent  in  foreign  antecedents  are 
unusual  in  the  former  district  and  common  in  the  latter.  Where  they 
exist,  however,  they  are  important  considerations  to  be  dealt  with  in 
planning  the  school  program. 

Foreign  Language  Spoken  in  the  Homes.  Another  type  of  problem  to 
be  met  is  disclosed  in  Table  VI.  In  only  1  per  cent  of  the  families  in 
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Community  A  the  language  spoken  in  the  home  is  a  foreign  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  foreign  language  is  generally  spoken  in  53  per  cent  of  the 
homes  of  Community  B.  The  records  further  indicate  that  a  marked 
foreign  accent  characterizes  the  English  spoken  in  many  other  homes 
in  Community  B.  This  condition  becomes  an  acute  problem  permeating 
instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  and  language  usage.  Reading  readiness, 
English-vocabulary  building,  and  simple  and  extensive  language  usage 
must  be  considered  in  teachers7  meetings  and  conferences.  Some  teach- 
ers may  require  demonstrations  exemplifying  teaching  which  includes 
these  needed  phases  of  learning.  The  foreign-language  factor  adds  to 


TABLE  V.  Distribution  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Pupils  in  the  Two  Schools 
according  to  Citizenship 


CITIZENSHIP 
STATUS 

NUMBER  0 

F  FATHERS 

PERCENTAGE 

DISTRIBUTION 

COMMUNITY  A 

COMMUNITY  B 

COMMUNITY  A 

COMMUNITY  B 

Native-born  .... 
Naturalized  .... 
First  papers  .... 
Not  naturalized   .    . 

397 
34 
8 
22 

182 
98 
45 
171 

86.1 
7.4 
1.7 

4.8 

36.7 
19.8 
9.1 

34.4 

Totals       .... 

461 

496 

100.0 

100.0 

TABLE  VI.  Distribution  of  Families  in  the  Two  Communities  according 
to  the  Language  Spoken  in  the  Home 


LANGUAGE  SPOKEN  IN  THE  HOME 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  FAMILIES 

COMMUNITY  A 

COMMUNITY  B 

English         

98.9 

.2 

.2 
,7 

46.9  i 
14.3 
11.5 
9.4 
7.1 
2.8 
2.6 
2 
1.8 
1 
.6 

Slavic       

Greek       ... 

Syrian  

Totals       

100.0 

100.0 

1Visits  to  homes  indicate  that  many  speak  English  with  a  marked  accent. 
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the  difficulties  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  public-relations  pro- 
gram because  of  the  inability  of  some  parents  to  read  bulletins  or  notices 
sent  home. 

Occupations  of  Parents.  The  occupations  of  the  fathers  present  con- 
trasting factors  and  conditions.  The  data  in  Table  VII  indicate  that  in 
Community  A  a  very  large  number  of  the  men  are  either  professional 
workers  or  highly  successful  businessmen.  A  slightly  larger  group  in- 
cludes shop-owners,  business  superintendents,  skilled  workers,  and  the 
like.  Fewer  than  40  fathers  actually  belong  in  the  comparatively  un- 
skilled group.  Over  350  fathers  in  Community  B  are  in  this  last  classi- 
fication. No  professional  men  and  only  two  highly  successful  business- 
men reside  in  this  community.  One  out  of  every  eleven  fathers  is 
unemployed,  as  contrasted  with  one  out  of  461  in  Community  A. 

With  respect  to  the  occupations  of  the  mothers  of  children  attending 
the  schools,  marked  differences  exist.  In  Community  A  83  per  cent  are 
housewives,  5  per  cent  are  engaged  in  professional  occupations,  and 
3  per  cent  are  university  students.  Only  1  per  cent  are  engaged  as  un- 
skilled workers,  as  contrasted  with  S3  per  cent  in  Community  B.  In  the 
latter  district  large  numbers  of  mothers  are  employed  as  factory  work- 
ers, cannery  workers,  domestics,  saleswomen,  and  laundry  workers. 
Only  42  per  cent  of  the  mothers  in  this  community  are  solely  housewives. 

In  the  school  of  Community  A  the  staff  should  take  into  account  the 
numerous  and  valuable  educational  opportunities  furnished  the  chil- 
dren at  home,  the  high  level  of  culture,  the  provisions  for  healthful 
living,  leisure  activities,  wholesome  family  life,  and  other  advantages 
lacking  in  Community  B.  The  work  of  the  school  nurse,  the  program  of 
teaching,  and  the  principal's  approach  to  community  problems  illus- 
trate activities  which  must  be  very  different  in  the  two  communities  and 
their  schools.  A  more  elaborate  program  of  health  education,  attention  to 
malnutrition,  correction  of  defects,  and  extra  rest  must  be  organized  and 
maintained  in  the  school  of  Community  B  than  in  the  school  of  Com- 
munity A,  Also,  a  parent-teacher  association  with  a  large  and  active 
membership  is  possible  in  Community  A.  The  principal's  responsibility 
will  be  to  direct  this  group  into  constructive  programs  of  work  and 
discussion. 

Miscellaneous  Data  regarding  Home  Conditions.  Significant  miscellane- 
ous data  regarding  the  families  are  included  in  Table  VIII.  Many 
problems  incident  to  broken  homes  or  the  death  of  either  parent  must 
be  met  in  Community  B  in  contrast  to  the  few  in  Community  A*  Since 
they  are  relatively  unusual  in  the  latter,  however,  there  is  clanger  of 
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TABLE  VII.   Occupations  of  Fathers  of  the  Pupils  Attending 
the  Two  Schools 


OCCUPATION  OF 
FATHER 

NUMBER  OF  FATHERS 

OCCUPATION  OF 
FATHER 

NUMBER  OF  FATHERS 

SCHOOL  COM- 
MUNITY A 

SCHOOL  COM- 
MUNITY B 

SCHOOL  COM- 
MUNITY A 

SCHOOL  COM- 

MUNITY  B 

Engineer             .    .    . 

55 
27 
14 
13 
13 
9 
8 
7 
7 
6 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 

3 
3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
30 
28 
13 
10 
6 
9 
8 

8 
4 
3 
1 
1 

1 

li 
10 

8 

12 
1 

3 
1 

Cashier  in  store  .  . 
Foreman  

5 
3 
1 

1 
1 
6 
6 
5 
5 
2 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 

12 
13 

35 

7 

1 
3 

3 

1 

4 
2 
3 
2 
3 
13 
10 
1 

3 

3 
2 
4 
6 

4 
3 
2 
27 
2 
4 
3 
3 
2 
6 
18 
5 
7 
1 
6 
7 
7 
2 
2 
2 
11 
3 
5 
16 
4 
6 
87 
132 
46 

University  professor  . 
High-school  teacher  . 
Manufacturer     .    .    . 
University  student    . 
Research  worker    .    . 
Attorney 

Policeman  .... 
Mail  clerk  .... 
Fireman  

Stationary  engineer 
Carpenter 

Physician    

Mechanic  

Electrician  .... 
Printer  . 

Journalist 

Army  or  navy  officer 
Dentist    

Bookkeeper  .... 
Photographer  .  .  . 
Tailor  

Clergyman 

Chemist  

Service  station  worker 
Plumber    

Architect               .   . 

Elementary-school 
principal         ... 

Painter  

Baker  

Plasterer  

Candymaker  .  .  . 
Skilled  laborer  .  .  . 
Clerical  worker  .  . 
Glassworker  .... 
Bricklayer  .... 
Butcher  .  .  , 

Efficiency  expert    .   . 
Geologist        .... 

Agriculturist  .... 
Inventor 

Missionary          ... 

Concrete  worker  .  . 
Salesman  . 

Veterinarian   .... 
Writer             .... 

Railway  employee  . 
Shoemaker  .... 
Barber  

Business  manager  .    . 
Accountant     .... 
Ranch-owner  .... 

Pipe-fitter  

Drayman 

Deliveryman  .  .  . 
Laundryman  .  .  . 
Bus-driver  .... 
Gardener  .... 

Business  superintend- 

Stevedore  

Bxiyor                    • 

Waiter 

Marine  officer    .   .   . 
Commercial  artist  .   , 
Musician,     ,    .    ,    .   . 

Cook 

Peddler  . 

Janitor  

Jeweler               ,    .    . 

Street-cleaner   .   .    . 
Garbage  man    .   .   . 
Factory  hand    .    .    . 
Unskilled  laborer 
Unemployed     .   .    . 

Inspector     ..... 

Realty  agent  .... 
Aj*cnt      ...... 

Bank  clerk  

Total  number  of  father 

461 

496 
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overlooking  them.  In  each  school  the  principal's  administration  may 
be  affected  by  admonitions  in  the  records,  such  as  "Father  is  not  to  take 
child  from  school"  and  "Mother  may  see  child  in  school."  Teachers 
must  be  alert  to  the  specific  instructional  problems — discipline,  social 
living,  and  individual  needs — often  present  in  these  situations,  and  strive 
to  minimize  their  effects  on  the  children.  The  conditions  affect  markedly 
the  emotional  and,  consequently,  the  classroom  adjustment  of  individual 
children. 

Table  IX  contains  information  with  respect  to  sizes  of  families.  Strik- 
ing differences  are  evident  in  the  two  communities.  The  average  family 
in  Community  A  is  much  smaller  than  that  in  Community  B.  In  the 
former  there  are  three  times  as  many  families  with  one  child  as  there 
are  in  the  latter.  The  number  of  children  in  4  per  cent  of  the  families 
in  Community  A  ranges  from  five  to  seven.  The  number  of  children  in 
31  per  cent  of  the  families  in  Community  B  ranges  from  jive  to  twelve. 

These  and  other  differences  pointed  out  above  provide  evidence  as 
to  the  probable  length  of  stay  in  school  and  the  specific  contributions  of 
the  home  to  the  child's  education.  They  disclose  factors  which  affect 
school  attendance,  civic  attitudes,  health,  sanitation,  and  community 
interests.  In  the  school  of  Community  B  the  staff  must  meet,  for  ex- 
ample, the  situation  in  which  the  oldest  child  is  kept  out  of  school  fre- 
quently to  do  a  mother's  work  in  the  home,  to  care  for  young  children, 
and  to  make  other  sacrifices  of  her  time  and  energy.  To  help  to  solve 


TABLE  VIII.  Significant  Miscellaneous  Data  regarding  Families 

of  the  Pupils  in  the  Two  Schools 


YMPOPTATCTT  CpPPTAT    TV\TA 

PER  CENT  ( 

)F  FAMILIES 

COMMUNITY  A 

COMMUNITY  U 

Both  parents  deceased    

A 

A  A 

Father  deceased    

1.7 

It.  I 

Mother  deceased  ....                                ,    , 

I  A 

5,4 

Parents  divorced  or  separated   .                        , 

">  > 

9  9 

Father  remarried  

A 

2.7 

A  1  other  remarried    

7 

7.4 

(  Children  live  with  mother  ... 
Children  live  with  father    .    .   , 
Children  live  with  relatives  other  than  parent  1 

2 
.7 
,2 

16.3 

3.6 
5.6 

Children  li\'C  with  guurduin    .   ,    , 

,() 

Children  in  a  boarding  home  l  »   

2.5 

„,«„„„„„, 

1  Wards  of  the  court. 
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TABLE  IX.  Distribution  of  Families  in  the  Two  Communities  according 
to  the  Number  of  Children  in  a  Family 


NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBU- 
TIONS 

COMMUNITY  A 

COMMUNITY  B 

COMMUNITY  A 

COMMUNITY  B 

12 

4 
7 
8 
29 
95 
155 
163 

1 
4 
6 
9 
18 
20 
29 
68 
76 
121 
88 
56 

.9 

1.5 
1.7 
6.3 
20.6 
33.6 
35.4 

.2 
.8 
1.2 
1.8 
3.6 
4 
5.8 
13.7 
15.4 
24.4 
17.8 
11.3 

11 

10                                .... 

9     .    .                       .... 
8     ...                   .... 
7 

6     .   .                     .... 
5     .    .       .              .... 
4     .    .                     .... 

3     
2     
1     

Totals 

461 

496 

100.0 

100.0 

Upper  Ouartile  

3.19 
3.03 
1,29 
2.63 

5.6 
3.86 
2.77 
4.32 

Median.    

Lower  Quartile  

Mean  ...       

this  type  of  problem  the  principal  should  seek  the  aid  of  the  truant 
officer,  school  nurse,  and  visiting  teacher,  if  such  persons  are  employed. 
If  not,  the  teachers  and  principal  may  have  to  assume  the  whole 
responsibility. 

Many  children  in  Community  B  are  without  the  possibility  of  home 
supervision  after  school  hours.  These  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to 
stay  on  the  school  grounds.  This  plan  requires  the  employment  of 
some  trained  person  to  direct  the  children's  play  during  the  afternoon 
hours.  This  added  employee  needs  the  principal's  supervision  and  ad- 
ministrative direction. 

Although  Community  A  and  Community  B  are  nearly  the  same  size, 
the  latter  requires  a  much  larger  school  than  the  former.  Because  of  the 
number  of  children  to  a  family,  there  are  more  children  to  be  accommo- 
dated during  play  hours. 

Other  data  about  the  community  to  be  gathered  and  analyzed  include 
actual  home  conditions,  home  ownership,  leisure  interests,  occupations 
of  older  children,  special  talents  of  parents,  economic  status,  specific 
community  needs,  neighborhood  traditions,  and  vital  statistics.  These 
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data  will  reveal  many  actual  and  potential  community  conditions  to  be 
studied  by  the  school  staff.  The  findings  and  conclusions  should  result 
in  teaching,  administration,  supervision,  and  public  relations  to  cope 
with  the  pertinent  problems.  For  more  detailed  verification  of  the  chil- 
dren's needs  and  an  analysis  of  the  means  provided  to  meet  them,  the 
principal  and  teachers  should  make  the  intensive  study  outlined  in 
the  next  chapter, 
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CHAPTER   IV 


Survey  and  Analysis 

of  School  Conditions 


STUDYING   THE   PUPILS 

Nativity.  The  complexity  of  the  school  conditions  affecting  the  work 
of  the  principal  and  of  his  staff  is  shown  further  by  a  careful  and  thorough 
study  of  the  pupils.  Representative  data  are  included  to  illustrate  the 
nature  of  the  information  to  be  collected,  the  manner  of  organizing  the 
facts,  and  the  method  of  utilizing  them.  The  treatment  is  necessarily 
brief  and  suggestive  of  procedures  to  be  followed.  The  reader  will  dis- 
cover more  detailed  application  of  these  illustrative  data  in  the  expanded 
treatment  of  the  principal's  activities  presented  in  the  later  chapters. 

Table  X,  containing  data  regarding  the  nativity  of  the  pupils  in  the 
two  schools,  illustrates  one  typical  item  to  be  studied.  Of  the  children  in 
School  A  almost  97  per  cent  were  born  in  the  United  States,  68  per  cent 
in  California;  more  than  2  7  per  cent  were  bora  in  other  states,  and  fewer 
than  2  per  cent  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Only  3.1  per  cent  were  born 
in  foreign  countries,  some  of  these  children  being  born  of  American 
parentage.  Of  the  children  in  School  B  88  per  cent  were  born  in  the 
United  States,  fewer  than  55  per  cent  in  Calif ornia,  more  than  26  per 
cent  in  other  states,  and  more  than  7  per  cent  on  other  American  soil. 
Many  of  the  children  are  first-generation  American-born.  Almost  12  per 
cent  were  born  in  foreign  countries,  their  parents  being  citizens  of  those 
countries  at  the  time  of  the  children's  birth.  Significant  numbers  of 
children  were  born  in  Mexico,  Italy,  Portugal,  or  Austria. 

The  majority  of  the  children  in  School  A  were  born  in  the  city  or  in 
the  area  immediately  around  the  city  in  which  their  elementary  school  is 
located.  Only  33  per  cent  of  the  children  in  School  B  were  born  in  its 
vicinity.  Of  the  children  bom  in  the  other  states,  those  in  School  A  came 
in  large  part  from  other  parts  of  the  country  than  those  from  which 
out-of-state  children  in  School  B  came. 

National  and  racial  stocks  in  School  A  are  markedly  different  from 
those  in  School  B.  Foreign-language  handicaps  affect  many  children  in 
the  latter  school.  These  children  are  markedly  influenced  by  the  mores 
ami  standards  of  living  characteristic  of  the  foreign  countries  or  of  cer- 
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TABLE  X.  Nativity  of  the  Pupils  Enrolled  in  the  Two  Schools 
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Total  number  of  pupils 
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tain  American  areas  from  which  they  came.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have 
a  richer  geographical  background  from  actual  contact  than  the  children 
in  School  A, 

Teachers  and  principal  in  each  school  must  plan  their  work  to  meet 
the  differences.  Certain  desired  outcomes  of  the  social-studies  curriculum 
in  Community  A,  for  instance,  will  have  been  met  by  the  children's  past 
experiences  and  home  environment.  Their  learning  may  require  sup- 
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plementing,  modifying,  or  even  inhibiting  through  various  teaching  pro- 
cedures. In  planning  and  applying  the  procedures,  the  teachers  need  the 
administrative  and  supervisory  help  of  the  principal.  From  time  to  time 
the  data  regarding  the  children  should  be  discussed  in  teachers'  meetings 
and  individual  conferences.  The  analyses  lead  to  conclusions  with  re- 
spect to  curriculum  changes,  provision  for  individual  differences,  pupil 
adjustments,  and  modification  of  time  allotments.  From  the  standpoint 
of  school  organization,  these  topics  are  presented  in  Chapters  VII 
and  VIII. 

In  Community  B  the  out-of-school  life  of  the  children  may  have 
lacked  the  common  experience  in  American  life  of  children  in  School  A. 
School  B7s  curriculum  must  be  planned  to  include  the  necessary  learn- 
ing through  study  activities  differing  from  those  in  School  A.  Many 
phases  of  school  and  classroom  organization  may  be  different.  For 
example,  the  program  for  developing  self-control,  utilizing  musical  back- 
grounds, and  enriching  social  and  civic  experiences  requires  intensive, 
recurrent  attention  in  staff  meetings  and  supervisory  conferences.  School 
organization  must  be  adapted  to  the  dominant  conditions.  However, 
exceptional  cases  should  be  met  also. 

Enrollment  and  Progress  in  School.  The  miscellaneous  data  in  Table  XI 
regarding  the  pupils  in  three  different  schools  illustrate  the  various  kinds 
of  information  to  be  gathered  and  studied.  Included  are  mobility,  length 
of  stay  in  one  school,  kindergarten  experience,  rural-school  experience, 
private-school  experience,  parochial-school  experience,  age-grade  status, 
and  rate  of  school  progress.  Differences  and  similarities  should  be 
analyzed  and  appraised  in  terms  of  their  effects  on  the  various  phases  of 
the  educational  program.  They  must  be  considered,  also,  with  respect 
to  the  interaction  of  the  many  factors  and  their  effects  on  school  or- 
ganization, supervision,  and  instruction.  Public  relations  are  materially 
affected  by  many  of  these  conditions. 

Data  accumulated  over  a  three-year  period  in  three  city  schools  re- 
garding the  mobility  of  the  pupils  who  finish  high  eighth  grade  disclose 
the  following:  the  school  with  the  greatest  mobility  of  population  in- 
cluded by  far  the  largest  percentage  of  children  who  had  attended  rural 
schools;  in  this  school  are  the  smallest  percentage  of  underage  pupils 
and  the  largest  percentage  of  overage  pupils ;  these  pupils  had  changed 
school  systems  quite  frequently  during  the  years  they  were  in  the  pri- 
mary grade;  nonpromotion  and  demotion  were  common;  omissions  in 
curricular  experiences  were  even  more  common  than  wasteful  repetitions. 

An  illustration  of  these  two  types  of  learning  situations  is  the  not 
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TABLE  XI.   Miscellaneous  Data  Accumulated  in  a  Five-Year  Period 
regarding  Pupils  Completing  the  Sixth  Grade  in  Three  Specified  Schools 


uvjuruK,  JL  /UN  1   arji.^JL/v.JL-  JL;A.I/V 

CLARK 

GRANT 

MANN 

Attended  the  one  school  only  

58.2 

31.6 

14.8 

No  change  in  schools  before  the  low  third  grade  .... 

84.8 

47.2 

23.2 

Knrolled  at  least  four  years  in.  the  school  

67.4 

44.4 

19.7 

Attended  a  kindergarten  at  least  five  months  

93.5 

68.3 

33.9 

Enrolled  in  the  school  when  promoted  to  or  in  the  sixth  grade 
Attended  rural  schools  at  least  two  years  .       .... 

3.1 

4.3 

22.5 
38.1 

46.6 
15.2 

Attended  two  or  more  other  schools  ...       .... 

7.3 

34.2 

66.7 

Attended  three  or  more  other  schools     .          ... 

2.5 

18.9 

41.3 

Attended  schools  in  three  or  more  systems  1  

3.9 

29.4 

45.4 

Transferred  from  the  school  and  later  returned    

1.7 

12.5 

11,2 

Attended  school  in  at  least  one  other  state    

1.9 

14.6 

31.8 

Attended  school  in  at  least  one  other  country  

3.1 

11.9 

Attended  a  private  school            .       

7.1 

.8 

Attended  a  parochial  school               

6.3 

25.8 

Completed  sixth  grade  underage  for  grade    

16.2 

8.7 

2.1 

Completed  sixth  grade  overage  for  grade  

11.3 

22.2 

36.5 

jIVlade  rapid  progress  in  the  elementary  grades 

19.5 

10.4 

3  4 

Made  slow  progress  in  the  elementary  grades  ...... 

12.1 

25.1 

40.3 

PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN 


uncommon  case  of  the  pupil  who  had  studied  the  geography  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa  for  three  successive  years,  using  the  same  basic  text- 
book, and  had  never  studied  the  geography  of  the  Americas.  In  spite  of 
city-wide  requirements  as  to  course  of  study,  the  curriculum  for  such 
children  should  be  modified  in  some  school  attended,  to  meet  the  general 
intent  of  the  educational  program.  Conscious  effort  of  principal  and 
teachers  to  provide  the  needed  learning  experiences  include  testing, 
diagnosis,  stress  on  discovered  specific  needs,  and  subsequent  reap- 
praisal. 

Health  and  Physical  Condition.  Table  XII  contains  illustrations  of 
another  type  of  data- — health  and  physical  condition  of  pupils.  The 
health  records  in  a  progressive  school  contain  the  following  significant 
information  and  other  usable  data  about  each  child:  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases,  chronic  conditions,  serious  injuries,  physical  defects, 
operations,  vaccinations,  growth  history,  and  health  habits.  Every 
child's  record  should  indicate  persons,  especially  family  doctors,  to  be 
notified  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

lEach  county,  each  city,  and  each  private  or  parochial  school  is  classified  as  a 
system. 
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The  data  determine  the  specific  activities  of  the  school  nurse,  the 
school  doctor,  the  school  dentist,  and  the  teachers'  program  for  instruct- 
ing children  in  healthful  living.  These  duties  produce  specific  conditions 
which  affect  the  organization  of  the  school,  the  principal's  supervision, 
teachers'  work,  and  other  professional  employees'  activities. 

General  Intelligence.  Distributions  of  children's  intelligence  quotients 
in  Table  XIII  indicate  that  both  School  A  and  School  B  present  condi- 
tions deviating  significantly  from  the  normal  distribution.  In  School  A 
an  exceptionally  large  group  of  children,  34  per  cent,  range  from  very 
superior  intelligence  to  genius,  and  over  24  per  cent  are  superior;  only 
two  children,  0.4  per  cent  of  the  group,  are  classified  as  cases  of  border- 
line deficiency,  and  no  child  is  definitely  feeble-minded.  Intensive  plan- 
ning must  include  curricular  provisions  for  the  large  number  of  gifted 
children.  Attention  must  be  given  to  the  rate  of  school  progress,  the 
nature  of  enriched  learning,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  bright  children 
to  other  pupils.  The  condition  and  needs  of  normal  children  also  must 
be  met  adequately. 

At  intervals  the  principal  must  utilize  supervisory  means  especially 
to  assist  the  teachers  in  maintaining  conscious  standards  of  normal 
progress  by  normal  children.  In  meetings  the  staff  should  discuss  also 
ways  and  means  of  developing  superior  children  in  keeping  with  their 
individual  potentialities.  Attention  must  be  given  to  reasonable  achieve- 
ment by  the  smaller  groups  of  normal  children.  Certain  teachers  may 
need  specific  supervisory  help  from  the  principal  and  other  supervisors 
in  discovering  differences,  meeting  the  needs  of  exceptional  children,  and 
organizing  classroom  programs  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  and  de- 
velopment of  the  various  types  of  individuals.  The  principal,  aided  by 
the  teachers,  must  explain  to  parents,  individually  and  collectively,  the 
nature  of  changes  in  programs  to  meet  the  discovered  needs  of  the 
pupils. 

In  School  B  no  pupil  is  a  mental  genius,  only  1.8  per  cent  are  very 
superior,  and  6.7  per  cent  have  superior  intelligence;  30.8  per  cent  are 
dull,  12  per  cent  border  on  feeble-mindedness,  and  S.6  per  cent  are 
definitely  feeble-minded.  The  educational  staff  must  plan  definite  school 
organization  and  instruction  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  groups  of 
children.  Special  classes  or  groups  may  be  found  necessary  to  care  for 
the  feeble-minded  and  to  protect  the  other  children's  educational  oppor- 
tunities. The  teachers'  concepts  of  normal  achievement  and  their  result- 
ing standards  will  differ  considerably  from  those  of  the  teachers  in 
School  A.  Principals  in  both  schools  must  be  conscious  of  these  dif- 
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TABLE  XII.  Data  from  a  Physical  Survey  of  the  Children 
in  an  Elementary  School 
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"•*(},  normal;  1,  slight  defect;  2,  defect  of  moderate  severity;  3,  serious  defect; 

4,  immediate  or  emergency  attention. 
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TABLE  XIII.    Distribution  of  Intelligence  Quotients  of  Children  En- 
rolled in  Elementary  Schools  of  Two  Markedly  Different  Communities 
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ferences  and  should  aid  their  staffs  in  developing  comparable  bases  of 
judgment. 

When  the  intelligence  quotients  are  considered  primarily  as  measures 

of  general  readiness  to  develop  in  schoolwork,  the  small  number  of  dull 

pupils  in  School  A  stand  out  in  contrast  to  the  very  large  group  in 

School  B.  The  teachers  in  this  latter  school  will  have  just  as  much  diffi- 

^•From  various  data  for  American  white  children. 
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culty,  however,  in  determining  what  to  do  for  and  with  the  three  pupils 
having  intelligence  quotients  125  and  above,  as  the  staff  in  School 
A  will  have  in  caring  for  the  five  children  with  intelligence  quotients 
below  85.  The  principal's  supervisory  work  must  include  special  help  to 
teachers  enrolling  the  exceptional  cases  in  their  classes. 

Achievement  and  Miscellaneous  Data.  When  the  variations  in  achieve- 
ment in  each  subject,  personality  differences,  emotional  conditions,  and 
the  like  are  considered  also,  the  great  complexity  of  a  classroom  situa- 
tion, as  well  as  of  a  school  population,  becomes  evident.  The  data  in 
Table  XIV  partially  depict  these  conditions,  which  require  constructive 
interpretation  when  attacked  by  the  school  staff. 

With  respect  to  the  wide  range  of  differences  in  a  class,  the  items  about 
the  five  pupils  illustrate  the  nature  of  many  instructional  problems.  They 
have  to  do  with  similarities,  individual  differences,  unevenness  of  devel- 
opment, degree  of  accomplishment,  special  talents,  serious  handicaps, 
overlearning,  contributing  causes,  and  resulting  effects.  These  complex 
conditions  are  pertinent  to  planning  the  organization  of  the  school  and 
its  personnel,  discussed  in  Chapters  VII  and  VIII.  The  data  form  the 
bases  for  programs  to  meet  individual  differences,  to  provide  needed 
co-operative  experiences,  and  to  assure  the  sound  adjustment  and  de- 
velopment of  every  child. 

To  the  information  included  in  the  table  should  be  added  data  such 
as  school  attendance,  industrial  experiences,  body  management,  social 
conformity  in  essentials,  personal  interests  and  tastes,  out-of-school 
activities,  voice,  and  character  development.  The  extent  to  which  each 
item  affects  any  pupil  should  be  weighed  and  used  in  formulating  the 
educational  program,  in  planning  school  organization,  and  in  providing 
supervision.  The  success  of  these  activities  depends  to  some  degree  on 
the  principal's  planned  efforts  to  keep  the  public  informed. 

The  Case  Study.  In  addition  to  the  purposes  already  indicated  for 
studying  the  pupils  in  a  school,  there  is  the  important  one  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  many  individuals.  Chapter  VIII  presents  various  types 
of  pupils  which  are  illustrative  of  children  requiring  special  adjust- 
ment. In  order  that  the  principal  may  assist  the  teacher  of  any  child 
needing  individualized  attention,  both  of  these  professional  workers 
must  co-operate  in  making  a  thorough  and  careful  case  study. 

This  technique  involves  (1)  gathering  all  conceivable  data  regard- 
ing the  pupil  which,  may  have  a  bearing  on  his  problems  and  needs, 
(2)  organizing  the  amassed  information  for  intensive  study,  (3)  ana- 
lyzing and  synthesizing  the  data,  (4)  forming  tentative  conclusions 
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regarding  the  child's  needs,  (5)  planning  a  program  of  constructive 
adjustment,  (6)  putting  the  program  into  operation,  and  (7)  evaluat- 
ing its  effects  on  the  child  and  others  so  that  necessary  modifications 
may  be  instituted.  In  the  case  study  the  emphasis  is  on  the  discovery 
of  the  unique,  significant  facts  and  factors  regarding  a  child  rather 
than  primarily  common  characteristics.  The  following  illustration  in- 
dicates the  nature  of  the  data  accumulated  about  a  pupil  with  a  mal- 
adjusted personality. 

The  Home.  James  lives  in  an  old  two-story  home  on  the  edge  of  the  busi- 
ness district.  His  parents  rent  this  place  and  supplement  the  expense  of  the 
rental  by  subletting  two  bedrooms  to  two  elderly  roomers.  The  property  has 
been  neglected  by  the  owner.  James'  family  consists  of  his  parents,  a  sister 
two  and  a  half  years  older  than  he,  and  a  brother  three  years  younger.  The 
mother  makes  an  effort  to  keep  the  home  attractive  and  clean;  the  father  in- 
sists on  the  three  children  helping  her  take  care  of  it.  Each  child  has  certain 
home  duties  to  perform.  James  is  irked  by  his  assignments. 

The  Father.  The  father  was  born  in  Germany  of  Prussian  antecedents. 
Nine  years  after  admission  to  the  United  States  and  shortly  before  his  mar- 
riage, he  became  a  naturalized  citizen.  He  is  a  university  graduate ;  he  special- 
ized in  plant  life — agronomy,  horticulture,  and  related  subjects.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years,  he  was  employed  as  an  agricultural  experimental  worker;  then 
attempted  to  serve  as  an  independent  consultant.  Failing  to  succeed,  he 
drifted  from  one  plant  nursery  to  another  in  various  cities.  For  the  past  four 
years,  he  has  been  a  milk-truck  driver.  He  consciously  holds  to  Prussian  ideals 
and  methods  in  dominating  the  home  and  raising  the  children.  It  has  always 
been  his  habit  to  enforce  the  strictest  sort  of  discipline — demanded  perfection, 
model  behavior,  unquestioning  obedience,  and  severe  punishment.  His  own 
failure  influences  his  ambitions  for  the  intellectual  success  of  his  children. 

The  Mother.  The  mother  was  born  in  the  same  state  in  which  she  now  lives 
and  has  never  been  outside  of  it.  She  is  a  university  graduate,  who  specialized 
in  English  and  history.  She  was  a  high-school  teacher  for  five  years.  Ever 
since  she  married,  she  has  been  a  housewife.  She  is  very  nervous;  facial 
tics  and  frequent  mannerisms  indicate  the  extreme  tension  affecting  her.  She 
accepts  the  domination  of  her  authoritarian  husband  and  generally  supports 
him  in  his  dealing  with  the  children.  She  believes  in  very  lenient  treatment  of 
children,  however,  and  so  at  times  is  very  indulgent, 

The  Siblings.  The  sister  has  an  intelligence  quotient  of  143.  She  has  made 
rapid  progress  in  school,  maintaining  excellent  scholarship  and  achieving  very 
high  scores  on  standard  tests.  Teachers  have  always  marked  her  excellent  in 
citizenship  and  social  adjustment.  She  often  quarrels  with  James. 

The  younger  brother  has  an  intelligence  quotient  of  109.  He  has  made 
normal  progress  in  school  with  a  scholarship  record  of  fair  to  good.  His 
achievement  tests  scores  are  only  slightly  below  his  academic  expectancy.  Oc- 
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casionally  his  report  cards  have  been  checked  with  question  marks  regarding 
his  self -reliance.,  courtesy,  and  relations  with  others.  Self-control  is  frequently 
marked  questionable.  The  two  brothers  have  no  interests  in  common. 

Dynamics.  James  is  insecure  for  several  reasons:  the  severely  rejecting 
role  of  the  father,  the  inadequate  support  of  the  mother,  disparaging  compari- 
sons with  the  siblings,  antagonism  between  James  and  his  sister  and  other 
unhappy  home  conditions.  His  maladjustment  is  due  to  these  reasons  prima- 
rily. "Very  difficult  home,"  reports  the  principal. 

The  Subject.  James  is  ten  years,  ten  months  old.  On  a  Stanford-Binet 
Test,  he  recently  attained  a  mental  age  of  fourteen  years  six  months  and  an 
intelligence  quotient  of  135.  On  previously  administered  intelligence  tests,  he 
scored  lower,  the  lowest  quotient  being  121.  On  reading  achievement  tests, 
administered  frequently  from  the  low  third  grade  to  the  present  low  sixth,  his 
scores  have  been  high  but  variable.  His  recent  test  yielded  a  reading  grade 
score  of  7.9.  In  arithmetic  he  has  scored  above  grade  but  not  as  high  as  in 
reading;  extreme  performances  are  indicated  by  his  grade  scores  of  5.7  in  the 
high  fourth  and  6.6  in  the  low  sixth.  On  spelling  tests  his  performances  were 
similar  to  those  on  the  arithmetic  tests.  On  language  and  composition  tests, 
he  scored  almost  as  high  as  on  reading  tests.  His  penmanship  scores  have  al- 
ways been  very  low;  in  the  present  low  sixth  grade,  quality  on  the  Ayres'  scale 
is  only  40  at  best. 

Before  enrolling  in  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  grade,  he  had 
attended  schools  in  four  other  cities.  Progress  was  normal  until  a  year  ago, 
when  his  records  indicated  him  to  be  so  far  above  his  grade  that  he  was  ad- 
vanced a  half  grade.  Until  six  months  ago,  his  scholarship  records  have  been 
very  good  in  most  subjects.  He  was  referred  for  complete  study  because  he  is 
now  making  practically  no  effort  except  in  reading. 

The  permanent  record  indicates  warnings  regarding  self-reliance  in  the 
high  third  and  low  fourth  grades.  Beginning  with  the  latter  grade  James  was 
checked  unfavorably  with  respect  to  self-control,  neatness,  depcnclablcncss, 
and  relations  with  others.  During  the  half  year  of  his  administrative  accelera- 
tion, he  was  too  busy  adjusting  academically  to  be  rated  low  in  social  adjust- 
ments. All  of  the  low  ratings  are  now  recurring  and  poor  work  habits  added 
to  the  list.  His  teacher  indicates,  "In  danger  of  failing.'1* 

He  tries  to  associate  with  older  boys  but  they  reject  him.  He  is  very  un- 
skillful in  the  sports  and  games  of  children  his  own  age.  He  has  no  close 
Mends.  In  fact,  he  is  "a  lonely  child." 

During  his  enrollment  in  the  school,  his  attendance  has  been  fine.  There 
have  been  two  short  periods  of  absence  due  to  illness.  His  health  record  card 
indicates  that  he  had  whooping  cough  in  1940;  chicken  pox  in  1941.  He  was 
immunized  against  diphtheria  in  1941;  small  pox  in  1938  and  1944,  In  1944, 
his  tuberculin  test  was  negative.  The  school  physician  recommended  "plenty 
of  rest"  and  the  family  doctor  prescribed  a  booster  toxoicl  In  194S?  over  a 
year  later,  booster  toxoid  was  prescribed  again.  The  general  physical  ex- 
aminations indicated  satisfactory  conditions  regarding  nutrition,  tissue  turgor, 
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posture,  chronic  fatigue,  heart,  lungs,  nose,  skin,  endocrine  glands,  and  cer- 
vixes. Tonsils  were  in  bad  condition  both  times.  Teeth  needed  attention  in 
1944  but  had  been  given  dental  care  by  1945.  James5  vision  measured  with- 
out glasses  is:  left  eye,  20/70;  right  eye,  20/70.  His  vision  is  improved  with 
his  glasses:  left  eye,  20/30;  right  eye,  20/40.  He  is  a  tall,  thin  boy:  his  height 
is  62  inches;  his  weight,  91  pounds. 

From  the  case  study  can  be  inferred  the  sources  of  data.  Informa- 
tion has  been  assembled  from  the  school's  permanent  record  form,  the 
accumulative  psychogram,  and  the  school  health  record  blank  main- 
tained for  the  pupil.  Teachers'  reports  regarding  his  scholarship  and 
his  social  adjustment  were  included.  Filed  reports  of  examinations  by 
physicians  were  available.  Intelligence  tests  and  standardized  achieve- 
ment tests  had  been  administered  and  the  findings  recorded.  These 
sources  are  typical  of  the  commonly  provided  types  in  a  modern  school 
system. 

In  addition,  there  was  a  rather  exhaustive  report  by  a  special  psy- 
chological examiner  and  two  reports  by  a  social  case  worker.  The 
maker  of  the  case  study  had  utilized  all  of  these  sources  and  added 
several  highly  specialized  ones.  They  included  a  test  of  personality 
adjustment;  a  personality  analysis  based  upon  the  story-completion 
techniques,  the  Rorschach  Method  of  Personality  Diagnosis?  and  the 
Thematic  Apperception  Test?  The  educational  psychologist  also  con- 
ducted, with  prepared  forms,  interviews  with  the  boy's  present  teacher 
and  two  previous  ones,  the  school  principal,  the  father,  the  mother,  and 
the  boy.  The  interview  of  the  boy,  for  example,  included  his  fantasy 
life,  relations  with  his  peers,  family  life,  his  school  and  school  work, 
health,  personality,  and  his  ambitions. 

In  general,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  get  as  complete  a  record  as  is 
presented  above.  Specially  trained  personnel,  such  as  school  psychol- 
ogists and  social  case  workers,  are  not  as  extensively  employed  in  school 
systems  as  they  should  be,  in  order  to  obtain  the  essential  data  regard- 
ing many  types  of  children  requiring  special  attention.  Lacking  these 
services,  the  principal  and  teachers  should  endeavor  to  accumulate  some 
of  the  data  which  the  specialists  collect.  However,  application  of  the 
highly  specialized  types  of  psychological  tests  should  be  avoided  unless 

^Hermann  Rorschach,  Psychodiagnostics.  Hans  Huber  Company,  1932.  Trans- 
lated by  Paul  Lemkau  and  Bernard  Kronenberg.  Grune  and  Stratton,  1942.  Samuel 
J.  Beck,  Rorschach's  Test,  II.  Grune  and  Stratton,  1945. 

-Henry  A.  Murray,  and  others,  Thematic  Apperception  Test  Manual  Harvard 
University  Press,  1943. 
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the  regular  members  of  the  school  staff  have  been  trained  to  administer 
and  interpret  them. 

When  a  case  study  is  made,  it  is  essential  that  the  analysis  is  char- 
acterized by  a  careful  discrimination  between  symptoms  and  condi- 
tions. The  recognition  of  both  is  important;  however,  symptoms  should 
be  analyzed  and  synthesized  to  discover  the  underlying  conditions 
which  must  be  attacked.  Symptoms  may  be  utilized  also  to  illustrate 
to  a  pupil,  his  parents,  or  his  teacher  the  undesirable  manifestations  of 
the  disturbing  conditions  discovered. 

The  illustrative  case  study  indicates  the  numerous  sources  of  data 
which  should  be  probed.  They  include  the  home  and  its  residents. 
Often  the  adverse  living  conditions  are  factors  contributing  to  malad- 
justment. Adequacy,  comfort,  privacy,  and  healthfulness  of  the  rooms 
and  facilities  in  the  home  need  to  be  investigated.  Facilities  for 
wholesome  and  appealing  activities  in  the  yard  should  be  analyzed. 
All  members  residing  in  the  home  require  careful  study — father, 
mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  grandparents,  roomers,  and  boarders. 

The  community  should  be  surveyed,  as  suggested  in  Chapter  III 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  present  chapter.  Particular  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  maladjusted  child's  playmates  and  other  persons  with 
whom  he  associates  in  the  neighborhood.  Places  where  he  spends  his 
out-of-school  time  may  be  sources  of  adverse  influence. 

Similar  analyses  should  be  made  of  the  school  and  the  classrooms 
attended  by  the  child  and  his  role  in  them.  His  playmates  in  the  school 
may  influence  him  adversely.  Sometimes  two  children  severely  affect 
each  other  to  the  detriment  of  one  or  both.  In  rare  instances  a  clash 
of  personalities  between  teacher  and  pupil  may  have  become  an  im- 
portant source  of  disturbance;  the  teacher  may  be  unaware  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

SURVEYING    THE    SCHOOL    PLANT    AND    EQUIPMENT 

Techniques  of  the  Survey.  The  school  plant  and  its  equipment  should 
be  surveyed  from  the  standpoint  of  determining  their  effectiveness  for 
all  educational  purposes.  This  investigation  should  indicate  how  they 
affect  children.  Careful  thought  must  be  given  not  only  to  the  direct 
influences  on  teaching  and  learning,  but  to  the  indirect  effects  on  or- 
ganization, administration,  and  supervision.  The  principal  should  be 
cognizant  of  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  obtaining  the  desired 
information. 
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TABLE  XIV..  Information  concerning  Five  Pupils  in  the  Same  Classroom 
Recommended  for  Promotion  from  the  High  Sixth  Grade 


DATA  ABOUT  EACH  PUPIL 

E.  B. 

M.  W. 

M.  H. 

T.  H. 

F.  L. 

Sex   

Female 

Male 

Fcrricile 

Male 

TV/TflTck 

Chronological  age   ,    .    .    . 

13-7 

13-2 

11-8 

11-6 

j.via,ic 

10-8 

Previous  school  progress    . 

Very  slow 

Slow 

Normal 

Rapid 

Very  rapid 

Age-grade  status     .... 

Overage 

Overage 

At  age 

At  age 

Underage 

Years  in  this  school    .    .    . 

All 

1 

All 

3 

All 

Special  information     .    .    . 

A  twin 

Lame 

Adopted 

Musical 

Mental  age  ... 

11-3 

12- 

12-2 

13-7 

15-8 

Intelligence  quotient  .    .    . 

84 

91 

104 

118 

146 

Mental  classification  .    .   . 

Dull 

Normal 

Normal 

Superior 

Genius 

General  scholarship    .    .    . 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

Very  good 

Excellent 

Tested  achievement  age 

Arithmetic  fundamentals 

9-8 

12-5 

11-2 

12-9 

13-10 

Arithmetic  computation 

11-1 

12-6 

11-5 

12-9 

13-8 

Arithmetic  reasoning  .   . 

8-9 

11-8 

11-4 

12-11 

16-6 

Spelling     

9-7 

11-9 

11-9 

11-10 

13-5 

Reading  comprehension 

11- 

11-8 

12-4 

14-2 

15-7 

Sentence  meaning  . 

11-2 

12-3 

13-1 

14-5 

17- 

Paragraph  meaning    . 

10-10 

11-11 

12- 

13-11 

15-6 

Language  usage  .   .   . 

11-9 

10-10 

12-2 

14-1 

13-11 

Language  error    .   .   . 

10-10 

10-9 

11-8 

12-11 

14-5 

Science  information    . 

10-8 

12-10 

12-5 

14-10 

17-2 

History  and  literature 

12-1 

11-10 

13-10 

14-7 

16-1 

Penmanship  legibility 

70 

50 

50 

55 

40 

Musical  accomplishment 

90 

40 

160 

130 

220 

One  technique  is  the  method  of  analysis  and  appraisal  employed  by 
Moehlrnan1 ;  a  second  is  the  Strayer-Engelhardt  method  of  scoring  school 
buildings.2  Both  methods  should  be  used  with  critical  consideration  of 
the  contributions  of  each  to  the  total  essential  data.  The  principal  should 
list  all  items  he  notes  regarding  the  school  plant  and  interpret  them  from 
the  standpoint  of  sound  educational  planning.  If  records  have  been  kept 
regarding  recommended  or  requested  capital  outlays,  alterations,  repairs, 
and  similar  items,  they  should  be  utilized  in  arriving  at  new  appraisals. 

Aspects  to  Study.  The  principal's  analysis  should  include  a  study  of 
( 1 )  policies  of  the  board  of  education  and  the  superintendent  of  schools; 

1Arthur  B.  Moehlman,  Public  School  Plant  Program,  Chap.  IV.  Rand  McNally  & 
Company,  1929.  C.  L.  Spain,  A.  B.  Moehlman,  and  F.  Frostic,  The  Public  Elementary 
School  Plant,  Chaps.  I-XI  especially.  Rand  McNally  &  Company,  1930. 

2G.  D.  Strayer  and  N.  L.  Engelhardt,  The  Strayer-Engelhardt  Score  Card  for  Ele- 
mentary School  Buildings,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1933. 
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(2)  policies  of  the  school;  (3)  adequacy  and  adaptability  of  the  school 
plant  to  present  and  possible  future  needs;  (4)  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
all  facilities;  (S)  probable  essential  modifications  and  alterations;  and 
(6)  plans  for  effective  utilization  of  the  plant  and  its  equipment. 

In  Chapter  IX  are  included  illustrations  of  specific  analyser  and 
recommendations  regarding  the  school  office.  They  suggest  the  anal- 
ogous type  of  investigation  to  be  made  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the 
school  plant.  The  school  site,  the  building,  classrooms,  special  rooms, 
service  systems,  playgrounds,  and  equipment  should  be  studied  primarily 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  adequacy,  safety,  and  efficiency  in  organiz- 
ing a  school  to  provide  a  desirable  educational  program.  Other  con- 
siderations, though  important,  are  subservient  to  this  one. 

Conclusions  which  were  the  outgrowth  of  careful  analysis  are  included 
in  the  following  quotation.  They  illustrate  the  type  of  thinking  a  prin- 
cipal should  do  regarding  his  school  plant.  Diagram  V  presents  the  con- 
clusions graphically,  with  comparisons  with  other  schools  in  the  system. 

The  Carpenter  building  is  located  on  the  northern  boundary  line,  and  has 
drawing  power  only  in  the  southerly  half  of  the  district.  As  a  result,  71  chil- 
dren from  this  district  find  it  easier  to  attend  the  Kosciuszko  and  275  are  in  the 
Dickinson.  This  decreasing  of  the  normal  district  limits  is  also  due  to  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  Carpenter  building.  The  normal  working  capacity  is  for  405 
children,  and  748  were  in  November  membership.  Temporary  quarters  care  for 
3  60  children. 

The  Carpenter  building,  as  previously  stated,  is  inadequate  educationally, 
is  a  fire  hazard  and,  in  addition,  is  badly  located.  It  cannot  be  said  to  function 
adequately  in  any  sense.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  instead  of  adding  to 
this  building  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  district,  it  might  profitably  be  abandoned 
and  a  new  building  located  elsewhere  in  the  district.1 

As  long  as  the  school  plant  continues  in  use,  however,  the  staff  must 
combat  as  effectively  as  possible  the  undesirable  conditions.  Principal 
and  teachers  should  plan  to  cope  with  the  fire  hazard,  for  example, 
through  instruction  in  fire  prevention  and  practice  in  fire  drills.  Avoid- 
ing the  arousing  of  community  hysteria,  the  principal  should  inform  the 
parents  regarding  the  conditions  of  the  school  plant  and  their  construc- 
tive solution.  He  should  draw  his  illustrations  from  the  actual  situations, 
and  in  simple  terms  explain  the  implications.  A  report  by  recognized 
experts  may  help  him  in  presenting  the  case.  The  value  of  technical 
experts'  recommendations  regarding  an  old  school  plant  is  exemplified 

^Housing  the  Children.  Hamtramck,  Michigan,  Public  Schools,  Research  Series, 
No.  l,p.  59.  1926. 
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DIAGRAM  V.  Appraisal  of  Elementary-School  Plants1 

Rating  Assigned  to  Specified  Item 


Carpenter 

Dickinson 

Holbrook 

Kosciuszko 

Playfalr 

Whitney 


Poor 


in  the  following  quotation  from  a  report  of  the  engineers  of  the  division 
of  architecture  of  the  state  of  California: 

The  building  has  all  the  inherent  fire  hazard  due  to  faulty  construction 
which  would  allow  the  very  rapid  spread  of  fire  within  the  building.  In  a  mod- 
erate seismic  disturbance  this  building  would  probably  not  represent  a  serious 
hazard.  However,  during  the  severest  earth  shocks  which  may  be  expected  in 
this  locality,  the  building  would  undoubtedly  prove  hazardous  to  occupancy. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  an  evaluation  of  the  classroom. 
Size,  location,  illumination,  ventilation,  heating,  and  decoration  should 
be  considered  from  the  standpoints  of  educational  use,  safety,  and 
health.  The  analysis  should  include  also  the  nature  and  use  of  built-in 
equipment,  storage  space,  display  areas,  and  blackboards.  The  infor- 
mation is  basic  to  determining  the  organization  of  the  school.  In. 
Chapter  VII  uses  of  the  data  for  this  purpose  are  exemplified. 

Desks,  chairs,  cases,  and  other  movable  equipment  should  be  ap- 
praised in  terms  of  the  educational  program  and  the  physical  welfare  of 
the  pupils.  The  principal's  conclusions  should  include  the  degree  of 
adequacy,  possible  improvement  in  utilization,  alterations  for  greater 
efficiency,  and  specific  nature  of  needed  equipment.  Each  item  should 
be  considered  in  turn  with  respect  to  its  effect  on  the  children's  learning, 
its  part  in  controlling  the  nature  of  the  instructional  program,  its  actual 
use  by  teachers,  and  the  principal's  responsibility  to  children  and 
teachers  in  these  matters. 

(adapted),  p.  64. 
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ANALYZING  THE   TEACHING  PERSONNEL 

Major  Sources  of  Information.  More  important  than  the  school  plant 
is  the  teaching  personnel.  The  principal  should  endeavor  to  know  all 
the  significant  facts  regarding  the  teachers  assigned  to  his  school  which 
will  affect  their  professional  activities  and  his  related  responsibilities. 
He  should  study  with  care  the  personal  information  about  them  on  file 
in  the  superintendent's  office.  The  superintendent  who  is  professionally 
minded  regarding  these  records  must  be  assured  that  the  principal  will 
treat  the  information  as  strictly  confidential.  The  latter  should  obtain 
valuable  data  from  (1)  the  teacher's  application  blank,  (2)  confidential 
reports  and  recommendations  from  teacher- training  institutions,  (3)  the 
cumulative  record  of  training  and  experience,  and  (4)  the  cumulative 
record  of  ratings  or  diagnostic  records  of  teaching. 

Necessary  Data.  If  these  records  have  not  been  kept  or  assembled, 
then  the  principal  should  try  to  compile  a  set  regarding  each  teacher. 
The  data  he  assembles  include  her  permanent  address,  birthplace,  date 
of  birth,  marital  status,  dependents,  training,  professional  experience, 
other  occupations,  travel,  health,  and  types  of  teaching  diplomas  or  cer- 
tificates. Information  regarding  prolonged  absence  may  yield  important 
considerations  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  dealing  fairly  with  a  teacher.  Table 
XV  contains  the  data  regarding  a  staff  of  sixteen  elementary-school 
teachers.  The  particular  school  was  selected  because  of  the  wide  range 
of  information  illustrating  many  important  aspects  which  the  principal 
should  consider. 

Professional  Training.  In  the  school  are  fifteen  teachers  with  some 
training  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  one  teacher  with  only  high- 
school  graduation  as  a  background.  The  probable  limitations  of  this 
latter  teacher  must  be  analyzed  and  the  nature  of  her  usefulness  deter- 
mined. The  principal's  conclusions  should  affect  school  organization  and 
his  supervision  of  this  teacher. 

The  college  or  university  training  of  the  fifteen  teachers  ranges  from 
two  to  five  years.  One  teacher  has  earned  a  master's  degree,  and  five 
others  have  bachelor's  degrees.  Eight  have  obtained  considerable  cul- 
tural training  of  an  academic  nature,  and  three  more  have  some  academic 
training.  The  range  of  professional  training  of  the  fifteen  teachers  is 
from  18  semester  units  to  67  semester  units.  F.  C.,  with  the  largest 
amount  of  credit  in  education  courses,  has  been  required  to  spend  too 
much  time  in  special  methods  courses  and  in  observation  of  teaching  at 
the  expense  of  cultural  training.  The  first  year  of  academic  work  in  the 
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same  institution  saved  T.  O'N.  from  the  same  extreme  curriculum,  the 
second  two  years  being  markedly  similar  to  those  of  F.  C.  A.  G.'s  pro- 
fessional training  was  intended  to  prepare  her  for  high-school  teaching 
only. 

The  professional  training  of  the  fifteen  teachers  was  obtained  in 
eleven  institutions.  Three  universities  and  eight  teachers  colleges  are 
represented.  One  teacher  enrolled  in  three  different  institutions,  and  five 
attended  two  institutions.  Four  persons  received  all  or  most  of  their 
training  in  the  same  teachers  college.  Two  obtained  all  their  advanced 
training  outside  the  state  in  which  the  elementary  school  is  located.  Two 
others  attended  normal  schools  outside  the  state  and  also  the  local  state 
university.  Nine  teachers  obtained  some  professional  or  academic  train- 
ing within  the  past  five  years;  four  have  attended  no  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  more  than  ten  years. 

When  the  training  of  each  teacher  is  submitted  to  this  type  of 
scrutiny,  the  principal  should  know  a  good  deal  about  her  potentialities, 
limitations,  professional  viewpoints,  probable  skill,  and  similar  items. 
He  should  take  them  into  account  in  planning  her  assignment  in  the 
school  organization,  in  ministering  to  her  teaching  needs,  in  supervising 
her  work,  and  in  advising  her  regarding  further  professional  training. 
As  indicated  in  the  various  chapters,  in  those  on  supervision  especially, 
the  data  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  information  that  the 
principal  needs  in  giving  constructive  supervisory  help  to  teachers. 

Professional  Experiences.  The  varied  teaching  experience  of  the  group 
should  be  analyzed  in  a  similar  manner.  Years  of  service  range  from 
none  to  2 7.  Four  teachers  have  had  experience  outside  the  state;  11,  in 
the  state;  14,  in  the  city;  and  13,  in  the  school.  Two  persons  have  had 
all  four  types  of  teaching  experience.  Two  have  taught  only  in  the  one 
school  in  the  city.  Three  are  new  to  the  school,  and  six  have  been  in  the 
school  less  than  four  years.  Five  have  been  in  the  school  seven  or  more 
years,  two  having  been  in  it  since  it  opened,  a  decade  ago.  Fourteen 
teachers  have  had  previous  teaching  experience  in  elementary  schools. 
Of  this  group,  A.  G.  has  spent  two  years  in  high-school  teaching  and 
R.  H.  has  taught  three  years  in  a  kindergarten.  E.  B.  has  had  kinder- 
garten experience  only. 

The  principal  should  determine  the  effects  of  the  various  teaching 
experiences  on  each  teacher's  fitness  for  her  present  assignment.  Has  a 
long  stay  in  one  situation  narrowed  her  vision,  made  her  too  set  in  her 
ways,  caused  her  to  lose  a  grasp  of  the  larger  educational  program?  Or 
has  her  stay  been  marked  by  increased  understanding  of  the  community 
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and  its  needs,  continuous  development  in  educational  vision  and  skill, 
and  community  recognition  of  her  worth?  What  specific  or  general 
effects  from  service  in  various  schools  are  noticeable  in  the  teacher  who 
has  been  employed  elsewhere?  The  answers  to  these  questions  are  illus- 
trative of  conclusions  which  the  principal  needs  in  planning  and  execut- 
ing his  administration,  supervision,  and  public  relations. 

Miscellaneous  Experiences,  One  half  the  group  gave  up  teaching  for 
at  least  a  year,  after  starting  their  professional  careers.  The  interim 
experiences  have  modified  their  personalities,  attitudes  toward  teaching, 
instructional  skill,  and  outside  interests  in  ways  which  the  principal 
must  analyze.  A.  G.  spent  three  years  as  a  housewife,  divorced  her 
husband,  and  then  studied  in  a  university  during  a  fourth  year.  R.  H. 
dropped  out  of  teaching  for  a  year  to  take  an  extended  trip  around  the 
world.  For  six  years  D.  M.  tried  commercial  work  and  then  returned  to 
teaching. 

S.  N.  was  a  housewife  for  seven  years  and,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  carried  on  his  business  for  two  years.  When  the  enterprise 
failed,  she  returned  to  schoolwork.  If  her  misfortunes  have  embittered 
her,  her  attitudes  in  class  may  need  checking.  After  marrying,  M.  (X 
dropped  out  of  teaching  for  four  years  and  J.  W.  dropped  out  for  sixteen 
years.  How  has  each  teacher's  skill  been  affected  by  her  being  out  of 
touch  with  educational  changes  as  well  as  classwork? 

G.  Y.  is  the  only  other  married  teacher.  Since  beginning  her  work, 
however,  she  has  taken  no  leave  of  absence  from  the  school.  In  the  one 
year  that  L.  S.  was  out  of  teaching,  she  studied  in  a  university.  H.  T.  was 
compelled  to  stay  out  of  teaching  for  two  years  because  of  ill  health.  Are 
there  after  affects  of  this  illness  which  the  principal  should  know  about 
in  the  interest  of  the  pupils'  or  teachers'  welfare?  If  so,  how  shall  he 
meet  the  resulting  problem? 

Additional  Data  regarding  Teachers.  The  records  of  training  and  ex- 
perience show  a  staff  of  teachers  ranging  from  twenty-two  to  forty-nine 
years  of  age.  Six  persons  are  under  thirty  years  of  age  and  four  are  forty 
or  older.  Regarding  the  item  of  age,  the  principal  should  note  that  young 
teachers  may  be  old  in  spirit  and  old  teachers  young  in  spirit. 

Five  teachers  have  heavy  financial  obligations  involving  relatives.  In 
what  ways  may  these  conditions  affect  the  teachers  and  their  pupils? 
F.  C.  supports  a  widowed  mother.  A.  G.  has  a  small  son  wholly  depend- 
ent upon  her,  the  whereabouts  of  his  father  being  unknown.  Both 
parents  of  M.  F.  are  entirely  dependent  upon  their  only  child.  S.  N.  has 
her  two  half-orphans  to  bring  up  without  financial  help.  Since  the  parents 
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of  H.  T.  are  dead,  she  is  bringing  up  and  educating  a  sister  twelve  years 
younger  than  herself. 

Diagnostic  records  of  teaching  prove  very  helpful  to  the  principal  in 
planning  school  organization,  assigning  teachers,  and  engaging  in  super- 
vision. Diagram  VI  indicates  the  value  of  these  detailed  records.  If  they 
are  obtained  regularly  regarding  every  teacher  in  the  school,  they  will 
disclose  common  strengths  and  weaknesses,  as  well  as  individual  needs. 

By  carefully  analyzing  the  data  and  determining  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  point,  the  principal  acquires  a  working  knowledge  to  be 
utilized  in  all  phases  of  his  work.  For  example,  he  is  able  to  plan  school 
organization  in  considerable  detail  to  utilize  teaching  strengths,  special 
talents,  backgrounds  of  experience,  and  interests.  He  can  make  provision 
for  minimizing  the  effects  of  weaknesses  noted  in  individual  teachers.  He 
can  anticipate  many  points  to  be  observed  in  his  supervisory  visits  to 
every  classroom.  The  data  indicate  the  common  needs  of  all  or  of  certain 
groups  to  be  met  through  supervisory  teachers7  meetings  and  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  each  person  to  be  attacked  in  individual  conferences. 
Other  specific  uses  of  the  data  are  exemplified  especially  in  Chapter  XXI. 
In  matters  of  public  relations,  the  principal  is  able  to  plan  a  workable 
program  involving  the  practical  and  specific  roles  which  various  teachers 
can  assume  in  it  and  to  discuss  with  them  their  special  professional 
responsibilities  to  the  children,  school,  and  community. 

Self-analysis  by  the  Principal.  Since  the  principal  is  a  member  of  the 
educational  staff,  he  needs  to  submit  himself  to  thorough  self-analysis 
similar  to  his  analysis  of  the  teaching  staff.  The  information  regarding 
this  point  is  included  in  Chapter  XXVIII  and  need  not  appear  here.  He 
must  analyze  the  data  in  planning  his-  responsibilities  and  duties,  if  he 
is  to  develop  the  right  sort  of  teamwork  and  if  his  own  program  of  pro- 
fessional activities  is  to  be  adequate. 

ANALYZING  THE   CENTRAL-OFFICE   STAFF 

If  more  than  one  school  is  under  the  local  board  of  education,  the 
various  members  of  the  central-office  staff  should  be  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  effect  of  each  worker  on  the  school.  Principles  and 
policies  of  organization  and  operation  in  force  should  be  weighed  and 
interpreted.  The  supervisory  personnel  should  be  submitted  to  an  analy- 
sis somewhat  similar  to  that  which  the  principal  makes  of  himself.  The 
personality,  functions,  and  influences  of  each  administrative  officer  also 
must  be  analyzed, 
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The  principal's  primary  consideration  should  be  the  determination 
of  the  way  in  which  each  person  can  be  utilized  or  helped  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  children  in  the  school.  Chapter  I  contains  illustra- 
tions of  the  pertinent  type  of  analysis  which  the  principal  should  make 
regarding  the  central-office  staff  in  order  to  establish  a  working  program 
in  harmony  with  these  officers  and  other  employees.  His  conclusions 
should  indicate  how  these  persons  can  aid  specifically  in  the  administra- 
tion, supervision,  personnel  management,  clerical  work,  and  public  rela- 
tions affecting  his  school. 


ANALYZING   THE    COURSE   OF   STUDY 

In  his  program  of  planning,  the  principal  should  consider  the  course 
of  study  as  expressing  the  instructional  policy  of  the  school  system.  His 
study  and  evaluation  are  analogous  to  the  steps  he  should  take  in  his 
installation  of  a  new  or  revised  course  of  study.  This  procedure  is  in- 
cluded in  Chapter  XIX.  The  questions  he  must  ask  himself  in  planning, 
however,  will  be  different.  Answers  to  them  will  aid  him  in  determining 
school  organization,  practical  supervisory  activities,  and  similar  pro- 
fessional functions.  First,  he  should  analyze  the  educational  objectives 
set  forth  in  the  school  system's  publications.  What  do  they  mean?  How 
do  they  differ  from  his  own  philosophy?  What  specific  objectives  apply 
to  his  own  school?  Are  they  in  agreement  with  the  general  objectives? 
Can  the  educational  aims  be  interpreted  to  the  community  in  under- 
standable terms?  How  can  they  be  made  more  meaningful  also  to  every 
member  of  the  teaching  staff? 

Secondly,  the  principal  should  analyze  the  recommended  procedures, 
considering  them  from  three  standpoints.  Are  these  procedures  in  keep- 
ing with  the  accepted  educational  philosophy  of  the  school  system?  Are 
they  in  keeping  with  the  findings  of  educational  research?  How  are  they 
to  be  adapted  to  the  particular  school  situation  so  that  the  actual  needs  of 
the  children  may  be  met?  The  answers  to  these  three  questions  require 
a  consideration  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  included,  the  methods  to  be 
used,  and  the  time  to  be  allotted.  Grade  placement  and  amount  of  subject 
matter  assume  practical  significance.  Continuous  adjustment  and  effi- 
cient development  of  children,  provisions  for  individual  differences,  and 
similar  aspects  of  applied  educational  psychology  should  be  related  to 
the  kinds  of  learning  experience  planned  for  and  followed  in  the  school 
and  classrooms. 

Thirdly,  attention  should  be  given  to  sound  means  through  which  the 
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desired  type  of  learning  can  occur — the  equipment,  instructional  supplies, 
the  books.  Are  the  recommendations  in  the  courses  of  study  regarding 
kinds  and  quantities  of  materials  in  keeping  with  the  best  methods  of 
teaching?  To  what  extent  are  the  instructional  means  provided  in  the 
school  plant  adequate?  What  serious  shortages  should  be  met  promptly? 
How  should  materials  be  organized  to  ensure  their  most  effective  use? 

Fourthly,  the  principal  should  analyze  the  listed  educational  out- 
comes. Are  they  sound  in  the  light  of  the  published  objectives?  To  what 
extent  are  they  met  by  the  present  educational  program  of  the  school? 
What  modifications  are  essential  because  of  community  or  personnel 
factors? 

The  answers  to  the  foregoing  and  to  similar  questions  regarding  the 
courses  of  study,  from  the  principal's  viewpoint,  should  affect  his  plan- 
ning with  respect  to  organization,  administration  and  supervision  of  the 
school,  its  equipment,  and  its  personnel.  His  grasp  of  the  essentials  in 
the  courses  of  study  should  prove  a  continuous  aid  to  him  in  assisting  the 
teachers  in  their  work.  His  mastery  of  the  instructional  manuals  should 
influence  his  plans  for  informing  the  public  regarding  the  educational 
program  and  needs  of  the  school. 

Finally,  the  array  of  information  must  be  related  to  the  assembled 
data  regarding  the  community,  pupils,  teachers,  other  employees,  and 
equipment.  The  resulting  complex  picture  of  the  conditions  affecting 
children  should  form  the  basis  for  planning  school  organization,  the 
professional  activities  of  every  teacher,  supervisor,  and  administrator, 
the  supplementary  activities  of  auxiliary  workers,  and  the  utilization 
of  all  educational  facilities.  The  organized  data  should  be  used  to  modify 
constructively  the  educational  philosophy  and  its  application  to  all 
phases  of  the  school  program.  How  the  principal  should  proceed  in 
meeting  all  his  professional  responsibilities  in  these  respects  is  discussed 
in  all  the  following  chapters. 
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CHAPTER   V 

The  Principal's  Schedule 


PLANNING   THE   PRINCIPAL'S    SCHEDULE 

Importance  of  a  Plan.  When  the  principal  plans  a  definite  schedule  of 
his  activities,  he  takes  the  necessary  step  of  resolving  his  philosophy 
of  the  principalship  into  a  working  program  of  professional  service.  In 
taking  time  to  plan  and  organize  his  work,  he  meets  various  important 
responsibilities  assigned  to  him. 

This  specific  type  of  planning  on  his  part  stimulates  his  thinking  con- 
cerning his  functions  as  a  principal.  (1)  He  must  be  governed  by 

(a)  the  educational  philosophy  of  the  school  system;  (6)  the  general 
and  specific  instructional  objectives  of  his  school;  and  (c)  his  own  pro- 
fessional objectives,  discussed  in  Chapter  II.  (2)  He  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  significant  data  regarding  (a)  the  community,  (£)  the  student 
personnel,  (c)  the  school  plant  and  its  equipment,  (d)  the  teaching  staff, 
(e)  the  other  employees  in  the  school  and  in  the  school  system,  (/)  the 
course  of  study,  and  (g)  himself,  discussed  in  Chapters  III  and  IV. 
(3)  He  must  consider  the  important  factor  of  the  time  of  (a)  the  pupils, 

(b)  the  teachers,  (c)  other  employees,  and  (d)  himself. 

Planning  a  schedule  of  work  should  cause  him  to  analyze  the  many 
problems  confronting  him.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  he  must  clarify 
his  own  educational  philosophy;  analyze  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  teachers,  custodian,  school  clerk,  school  nurse,  himself ,  and  all  other 
employees;  and  establish  a  sense  of  values  with  respect  to  the  functions 
of  each  worker.  Uppermost  in  his  analysis  must  be  the  sound  develop- 
ment of  the  children  entrusted  to  the  school  staff, 

The  principal's  planning  of  his  schedule  of  activities  aids  him  in 
systematizing  his  work  and  the  work  of  others  in  the  school  His  pro- 
gram should  provide  for  the  efficient  use  of  his  time,  conservation  of  the 
time  and  efforts  of  every  other  person,  and  concentration  on  the  im- 
portant aspects  of  their  work  and  of  his  own.  The  schedule  should 
show  the  proposed  procedures,  and  means  selected  to  accomplish  the 
educational  outcomes  desired. 

In  meeting  the  three  general  purposes  presented  above,  the  principal 
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should  lead  in  creating  the  type  of  purposeful,  well-organized,  and  effi- 
ciently operated  school  essential  to  sound  learning  conditions.  Because 
of  his  professional  procedure,  he  should  produce  in  children,  teachers, 
parents,  and  others  an  insight  into  and  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  the  principalship.  He  should  thus  earn  for  himself  the  professional 
position  of  a  sympathetic  democratic  leader  and  a  dynamic  constructive 
helper. 

Available  Time  of  Various  Employees.  The  minimum  school  day  and 
the  minimum  school  year  are  generally  fixed  by  state  law.  The  dates  for 
opening  and  closing  school,  the  specific  hours  of  instruction  a  day,  daily 
opening  and  closing  times,  and  the  time  every  teacher  must  be  on  duty 
ordinarily  are  prescribed  by  the  local  school  authorities.  In  general,  the 
teacher's  day  in  school  is  longer  than  the  pupil's  day,  beginning  earlier 
and  ending  later.  Still  longer,  in  practice,  is  the  principal's  day  in  school. 
Each  day  from  Monday  to  Friday,  he  generally  arrives  at  school  before 
the  teachers  and  leaves  the  building  after  they  do.  Often  his  working 
time  at  school  runs  into  Saturday. 

Quite  commonly  the  custodian's  working  day  is  longer  than  the  prin- 
cipal's. The  custodian  usually  opens  the  school  in  the  morning  and 
closes  it  at  night.  Often,  especially  in  winter,  he  is  expected  to  be  on 
duty  very  early  in  the  morning.  In  many  school  systems,  however,  his 
working  day  has  been  reduced  to  a  more  reasonable  number  of  hours, 
adequate  relief  and  assistance  being  furnished  him. 

The  school  secretary,  or  clerk,  generally  follows  a  time  schedule 
similar  to  the  principal's.  The  nature  of  her  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties  necessitates  this  similarity.  In  many  school  systems  the  school 
secretary's  schedule  is  shorter  than  the  principal's  schedule  during  the 
school  days,  but  she  is  required  to  be  on  duty  three  to  four  hours  each 
Saturday. 

Other  employees  commonly  spend  less  time  in  the  school  building 
than  the  teachers.  Some  workers,  such  as  the  general  or  special  super- 
visors and  the  school  nurse,  serve  in  the  school  only  at  stated  times.  In 
planning  his  schedule  of  activities,  the  principal  must  take  into  account 
all  these  special  time  schedules,  as  well  as  the  more  extensive  ones  of 
children,  teachers,  custodian,  and  secretary. 

Conclusions  of  Research.  The  many  investigations  which  have  been 
made  concerning  the  working  day  of  the  elementary-school  principal 
indicate  that,  on  school  days,  he  serves  almost  nine  hours  a  day.  His 
day  at  school  begins  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  ends  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Ordinarily  he  has  less  than  an  hour  for 
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lunch.  Generally  he  works  at  the  school  several  hours  on  many  Saturdays 
during  the  school  year. 

The  school  week  of  the  typical  principal,  therefore,  exceeds  forty-five 
working  hours.  This  long  working  week  seems  quite  short  to  the  prin- 
cipal when  he  tries  to  carry  on  the  many  and  varied  activities  of  the 
principalship.  In  order  to  plan  the  efficient  use  of  his  time,  he  must 
organize  his  activities  according  to  some  scheme  of  classification.  The 
research  studies  will  be  helpful  to  him  in  this  respect.  In  them  his 
numerous  duties  and  responsibilities  have  been  classified  under  general 
functions.  They  are  outlined  in  Chapter  II  of  this  book. 

From  the  various  investigations  it  appears  that  the  average  principal 
without  a  teaching  assignment  spends  his  school  day  as  follows:  40  per 
cent  in  supervision;  29  per  cent  in  administration;  IS  per  cent  in  cleri- 
cal work;  2  per  cent  in  teaching;  9  per  cent  in  public  relations;  and  5 
per  cent  in  other  duties.  When  the  miscellaneous  items  are  classified, 
they  are  found  to  be  phases  of  public  relations  primarily.  Therefore, 
this  function  involves  almost  14  per  cent  of  the  principal's  time.1 

Furthermore,  the  research  studies  indicate  that,  when  the  average 
principal  makes  a  conscious  effort  to  schedule  his  work  more  efficiently, 
he  increases  significantly  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  supervision  and 
decreases  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  clerical  work  and  to  administra- 
tion. Also,  with  adequate  and  satisfactory  clerical  assistance,  he  is  able 
to  reduce  considerably  his  own  time  in  clerical  activities  and  increase 
the  time  devoted  to  other  activities,  especially  supervision.  The  experi- 
ences of  the  principal,  especially  since  1929,  have  called  attention  to  the 
importance  of  public  relations  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  con- 
sidering this  function  as  one  of  his  major  activities  in  the  interest  of 
children. 

The  average  principal's  plan  for  the  distribution  of  his  working  time 
approximates  a  more  desirable  distribution  than  his  practice.  He  pro- 
poses at  least  51  per  cent  for  supervision,  almost  25  per  cent  for  ad- 
ministration, about  6  per  cent  for  clerical  work,  almost  6  per  cent  for 
teaching,  and  12  per  cent  for  other  duties,  including  public  relations.1 
Under  the  most  desirable  conditions,  the  principal  freed  from  teaching 
should  allot  about  55  per  cent  of  his  working  time  to  supervision,  25  per 
cent  to  administration,  at  least  10  per  cent  to  public  relations,  6  per  cent 
to  clerical  work,  and  less  than  4  per  cent  to  other  duties. 

Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals,  National  Education  Association, 
Seventh  Yearbook,  Chap.  V.  1928;  and  Twenty-seventh  Yearbook ,  Chapter  VI. 
1948. 
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The  amount  of  teaching  which  the  principal  is  required  to  do  will 
affect  markedly  the  time  he  can  give  to  other  functions.  Generally  he 
must  decrease  materially  the  time  assigned  to  supervision.  For  example, 
his  teaching  hours  reduce  seriously  his  time  and  opportunity  for  the 
supervisory  observation  of  teaching.  Since  the  school  of  the  teaching 
principal  or  part-time  teaching  principal  is  ordinarily  smaller  than  that 
of  the  nonteaching  principal,  less  clerical  assistance  is  given  the  former, 
although  he  actually  needs  at  least  as  much.  Many  a  conscientious 
teaching  principal  tries  to  keep  pace  in  his  professional  functions  with 
the  nonteaching  principal.  As  a  result,  he  increases  his  working  day  and 
week  to  a  point  which  is  a  discredit  to  the  community  which  finds  no 
way  to  permit  him  to  follow  a  reasonable  working  schedule. 

Various  conditions  necessitate  a  modification  of  the  ideal  distribution 
of  the  principal's  time.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  and  at  its 
close,  for  instance,  problems  of  organization  require  him  to  devote  more 
time  to  administration  than  he  would  spend  during  the  average  school 
week.  Periods  when  statistical  reports  are  due  require  him  to  give  more 
time  to  clerical  activities  than  is  generally  assigned.  Under  these  and 
similar  circumstances,  the  principal  must  strive  to  prevent  reduction  of 
the  time  allotted  to  supervision. 

Local  conditions  may  compel  a  permanent  deviation  from  the  sug- 
gested ideal  distribution  of  the  principal's  time.  For  example,  the  rural 
school  principal's  participation  in  community  work  is  more  time- 
consuming  than  that  of  the  urban  school  principal,  requiring  the  former 
to  set  aside  more  time  to  public  relations  than  the  latter.  Marked  mo- 
bility of  population  requires  increased  administrative  time  to  cope  with 
the  added  number  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  personnel  problems. 
A  community  with  a  large  population  uninterested  in  its  school  demands 
more  of  the  principal's  time  in  public  relations  than  another  principal 
sets  aside  in  a  school  which  is  given  enthusiastic  public  support.  If  the 
community  has  not  discovered  that  a  principal's  time  is  too  expensive  to 
be  spent  in  clerical  work  rather  than  in  assisting  children  and  teachers 
with  their  classroom  work,  the  failure  to  furnish  him  with  a  clerk  will 
compel  him  to  do  the  necessary  clerical  work.  His  supervisory  and 
administrative  functions  will  be  curtailed  accordingly,  the  children  being 
the  losers. 

Specific  Items  Affecting  the  Plan.  In  planning  a  schedule  the  principal 
must  keep  in  mind  not  only  the  three  general  purposes  presented  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter  but  also  certain  specific  items.  The  outstand- 
ing ones  are  treated  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
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In  planning  the  schedule  of  activities,  the  principal  should  give  pri- 
mary consideration  to  the  relatively  important  items.  Consequently  he 
should  allot  to  supervision  first  all  the  time  he  must  give  to  it  in  order 
to  be  constructively  helpful  to  children  and  teachers.  His  carefully 
worked-out  plans  for  the  supervision  of  instruction  should  indicate  to 
him  the  least  amount  of  time  he  must  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  As  he 
plans  the  inclusion  of  other  items,  he  should  strive  to  reserve  additional 
time  to  devote  to  supervisory  activities.  Supervisory  conferences, 
teachers'  meetings,  supervisory  bulletins,  demonstration  lessons,  super- 
visory visits,  and  the  like  must  be  scheduled  specifically.  Also,  he  must 
set  aside  time  to  prepare  adequately  for  every  supervisory  activity. 

He  must  assign  to  administration  as  much  time  as  is  essential  to 
further  his  supervision,  to  produce  the  best  possible  working  conditions 
for  each  teacher,  and  to  provide  for  the  basic  needs  of  every  child  in  the 
school.  Similarly,  he  must  bear  in  mind  his  responsibilities  to  custodian, 
school  clerk,  school  nurse,  and  all  other  employees.  In  fact,  he  must 
guide  and  co-ordinate  the  work  of  so  many  persons  that  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  organize  his  own  time  with  special  care  if  he  is  to  be  efficiently 
helpful  to  all. 

Definite  provision  must  be  made  for  the  principal's  activities  arising 
from  his  planned  program  of  public  relations.  The  time  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  children.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
must  keep  the  public  informed  about  the  school  and  educational  policies 
and  direct  others  in  public  relations.  On  the  other  hand,  he  must  set 
aside  time  to  obtain  essential  information  about  the  school  and  com- 
munity and  to  report  it  to  the  superintendent. 

Clerical  work  should  be  scheduled  when  the  available  time  cannot  be 
utilized  for  some  more  important  function.  This  means  that,  though 
significant  and  necessary  clerical  duties  and  responsibilities  are  not  to 
be  neglected,  they  are  to  be  given  their  right  place  in  the  making  of  a 
schedule,  ordinarily  the  time  of  day  when  children  are  not  in  school. 

The  activities  classified  under  any  one  function  should  be  weighed 
carefully.  This  analysis  should  result  in  emphasis  on  the  relatively 
important  items  classified  under  each  function,  at  the  expense,  if  neces- 
sary, of  the  less  important  items, 

In  setting  aside  specific  time  in  a  schedule,  the  principal  must  be 
cognizant  of  the  length  of  time  which  any  particular  activity  requires. 
For  example,  any  supervisory  observation  of  a  teaching  act  should  in- 
clude the  entire  performance.  Therefore  the  amount  of  time  allowed  for 
a  visit  to  a  classroom  should  conform  to  the  type  of  lesson  to  be  observed , 
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If  it  is  a  drill  lesson,  the  principal  will  need  at  least  twenty  minutes  in 
the  room  in  order  to  be  present  before  the  lesson  begins  and  to  leave 
after  it  is  finished.  Ordinarily  every  other  type  of  lesson  will  involve  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

When  the  principal  schedules  a  supervisory  conference  with  a  teacher  > 
he  must  be  quite  sure  that  he  has  set  aside  sufficient  uninterrupted  time 
for  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  conference.  When  unhurried,  it  ordinarily 
requires  thirty  to  forty  minutes.  A  teachers'  meeting  for  instructional 
purposes  should  last  about  an  hour.  Business  meetings  of  the  staff  should 
be  much  shorter  than  supervisory  ones. 

A  meeting  of  the  parent-teacher  association  lasts  at  least  two  hours, 
generally  longer.  The  length  and  time  of  school  assemblies  can  be  fixed 
definitely.  If  the  principal  is  a  member  of  a  service  club,  he  should  set 
aside  the  two  hours  on  the  fixed  day  each  week  required  for  attending 
the  meetings  regularly. 

Careful  analysis  of  his  experiences  in  the  school's  clerical  work  should 
indicate  to  him  the  amount  of  time  required  in  recurring  activities.  The 
amount  of  time  needed  in  preparing  bulletins,  administrative  or  super- 
visory, is  more  difficult  to  determine.  At  present  the  principal  can  obtain 
his  best  type  of  guidance  in  this  respect  by  making  a  record  of  the  time 
he  takes  to  prepare  each  bulletin  and  keeping  this  record  for  future 
reference. 

When  the  principal  sets  aside  time  which  involves  another  person, 
he  should  respect  the  latter's  responsibilities  and  duties.  The  time  fixed 
should  be  the  most  satisfactory  one  for  both  persons.  For  example,  the 
best  times  for  a  conference  between  teacher  and  principal  are  ( 1 )  before 
the  school  session  in  the  morning,  (2)  after  the  school  session  in  the 
afternoon,  and,  sometimes,  (3)  during  the  noon  hour  but  after  lunch. 
The  hours  set  aside  for  teaching  belong  to  the  teacher  and  her  children. 
This  most  important  business  of  the  school  should  be  kept  as  free  as 
possible  from  any  sort  of  interruption. 

Unless  scheduled  sufficiently  far  ahead,  a  particular  early  morning 
or  noon  conference  may  interfere  with  the  teacher's  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  her  class,  such  as  changing  the  instructional  environment  in  her 
classroom  or  preparing  essential  instructional  materials.  Early  agree- 
ment on  a  specific  afternoon  hour  for  a  conference  prevents  conflicting 
engagements  for  either  person.  The  relation  of  the  supervisory  visit  to 
the  supervisory  conference  and  preparation  for  them  are  other  important 
considerations. 

Conferences  with  the  custodian  should  be  scheduled  for  the  time  of 
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day  which  will  interfere  the  least  with  the  custodian's  duties.  His 
schedule  should  indicate  possible  times  when  interruptions  can  occur. 
It  will  disclose  the  many  hours  in  the  day  when  he  must  not  be  asked 
to  drop  his  work  for  an  interview  with  the  principal. 

The  school  secretary,  or  clerk,  should  be  given  the  principal's  direc- 
tions regarding  her  work  at  hours  when  classes  are  not  in  session.  In 
fact,  she  needs  this  guidance  early  in  the  week  or  the  day  and  at  the 
close  of  the  week  in  order  to  carry  on  her  numerous  duties  efficiently 
without  constant  supervision. 

Although  some  parents  can  be  interviewed  at  almost  any  hour  of  the 
school  day,  many  can  visit  the  school  at  certain  hours  only.  Fathers 
and  mothers  gainfully  employed  generally  follow  rather  inflexible  work- 
ing schedules.  The  household  duties  of  many  mothers  make  it  difficult 
for  them  to  visit  the  school  for  interviews  except  at  certain  times.  Some 
parents  are  able  to  visit  the  school  at  the  same  time  that  their  children 
come  in  the  morning.  Others  can  arrive  at  school  only  after  it  is  in 
session.  Conditions  such  as  these  should  affect  the  schedule  of  the  prin- 
cipal who  fixes  definite  office  hours.  Special  situations  should  cause  him 
to  make  special  arrangements  for  needed  conferences  with  certain 
parents. 

The  city-wide  duties  of  special  and  general  supervisors  limit  the 
principal's  conferences  with  them  to  particular  hours.  Some  conferences 
must  be  scheduled  for  the  specific  days  that  a  supervisor  is  in  the  school. 
Others  may  be  arranged  to  take  place  at  the  hours  after  school  set  aside 
by  each  supervisor  for  conferences.  The  definite  needs  of  teachers  also 
should  be  considered  in  the  scheduling  of  conferences  between  the 
principal  and  the  supervisor. 

In  preparing  a  schedule  of  activities,  the  principal  should  provide 
for  the  placement  and  rotation  of  items  so  that  he  can  keep  in  touch 
with  all  important  school  matters.  His  supervisory  visits  to  each  class- 
room must  be  planned  to  include  observations  of  all  phases  of  the 
teacher's  work.  If  the  custodian  has  an  effective  schedule,  it  shows  the 
need  for  seeing  him  at  work  at  various  times.  The  school  secretary's 
schedule  shows  a  similar  need. 

The  principal's  series  of  school-plant  inspections  should  result  in  a 
thorough  covering  of  the  entire  plant.  In  a  short  period  of  time  he 
should  observe  also  the  school  traffic  squads  during  the  various  times 
that  they  are  on  duty.  A  group  of  consecutive  schedules  should  provide 
for  his  observation  of  the  children  at  play  during  the  different  periods 
when  they  are  on  the  playgrounds. 
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At  intervals,  the  scheduled  office  hour  will  not  be  needed  for  the  pur- 
poses which  it  was  set  aside  to  meet.  A  memorandum  of  the  various 
activities  ordinarily  occurring  in  the  school  at  that  time  will  aid  the 
principal  materially  in  determining  how  to  make  use  of  the  unforeseen 
free  time.  His  supervisory  function  should  be  thought  of  first.  If  he 
has  a  planned  program  of  supervision,  he  can  determine  quickly  how 
to  utilize  the  time  to  the  best  advantage. 

THE   FORM  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL'S   SCHEDULE 

Length  of  Time  to  Be  Scheduled.  The  form  of  the  principal's  time 
chart  should  cover  almost  a  calendar  week,  generally  including  the  five 
school  days  and  Saturday.  His  working  time  in  each  day  should  be 
divided  into  units  which  are  convenient  both  for  making  entries  and  for 
referring  to  scheduled  duties.  These  units  of  time  may  be  based  on  the 
clock  hour.  If  some  type  of  departmental  school  organization  is  fol- 
lowed, the  instructional  schedule  may  be  based  on  a  unit  more  con- 
venient to  the  conditions.  For  example,  if  classes  are  changed  at  forty- 
five-minute  or  fifty-minute  intervals,  these  lengths  of  time  may  prove 
the  more  convenient  ones  for  scheduling  the  principal's  own  activities. 

Size  of  Chart  for  a  Schedule.  Any  form  should  be  sufficiently  large  to 
permit  adequate  notation  of  entries  and  ease  in  reading  them.  Sheets 
of  paper  of  standard  size,  at  least  eight  and  a  half  by  eleven  inches,  have 
been  found  most  satisfactory.  The  squares  into  which  they  can  be  ruled 
are  large  enough  to  permit  written  or  typed  entries  of  the  principal's 
scheduled  activities.  The  sheets  should  be  of  a  uniform,  standard  size 
to  permit  filing  for  purposes  of  reference  and  of  record. 

Economy  in  Preparing  Forms.  For  the  sake  of  economy  of  time  and 
energy,  a  quantity  of  copies  should  be  prepared  at  one  time  and  kept  on 
hand  for  use  as  needed.  The  ruling  of  the  paper  may  be  done  by  mimeo- 
graphing or  by  other  means  of  duplicating.  If  the  principals  in  a  school 
system  can  agree  on  a  schedule  form,  the  printing  of  a  considerable 
number  is  inexpensive  and  results  in  the  most  satisfactory  type  of  chart. 

PREPARATION   OF   THE   SCHEDULE 

A  General  Schedule.  When  the  principal  has  completed  all  the  essen- 
tial preliminary  preparation  for  programing  his  activities,  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  certain  steps  in  actually  making  his  schedule.  As  a  first  step, 
some  principals  follow  the  practice  of  building  a  general  schedule  of 
activities.  It  serves  as  a  guide  in  planning  each  specific  schedule, 
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A  Principal's  Guide  for  Making  His  Schedule.  Diagram  VII  illustrates 
this  type  of  reference  chart.  Although  it  does  not  contain  every  typical 
item,  it  is  sufficiently  complete  to  suggest  to  the  principal  accustomed 
to  using  it  other  duties  which  he  must  include  as  he  prepares  his  weekly 
schedule.  The  general  chart  also  serves  as  a  guide  in  planning  the  most 
efficient  use  of  his  time.  It  indicates,  for  example,  fixed  items  to  be  kept 
in  mind  because  of  their  regular  recurrence  each  month  or  each  week. 
It  also  aids  in  stressing  supervision  without  neglecting  other  functions. 

With  or  without  the  aid  of  a  general  program  of  typical  activities,  the 
principal  should  take  certain  logical  steps  in  preparing  his  weekly 
schedule.  First,  he  should  enter  on  the  schedule  form  the  regular  en- 
gagements. Illustrative  items  of  this  nature  are  the  principal's  fixed 
office  hours,  building  meeting,  time  to  prepare  for  each  teachers'  meet- 
ing, superintendent's  staff  meeting,  parent-teacher-association  meetings 
(both  general  meetings  and  executive-board  meetings),  other  profes- 
sional meetings,  service-club  meeting,  lunch  periods,  and  school 
assemblies. 

The  Specific  Schedule,  Secondly,  the  principal  should  enter  special 
engagements.  They  include  supervisory  visits  to  classrooms;  the  time 
needed  to  prepare  adequately  for  each  observation;  appointments  with 
teachers  for  supervisory  conferences;  time  to  prepare  for  each  confer- 
ence; period  of  study  for  demonstration  teaching;  a  fixed  hour  for  the 
demonstration;  the  necessary  time  to  prepare  bulletins;  special  appoint- 
ments with  parents,  children,  or  others;  conference  with  custodian  or 
secretary;  and  periods  to  deal  with  statistical  records,  reports,  and  other 
clerical  matters.  As  he  makes  each  appointment  or  engagement,  he 
should  enter  the  memorandum  on  the  chart. 

Thirdly,  he  should  list  other  important  duties.  Supervisory  responsi- 
bilities include  observing  the  activities  of  children  during  the  periods 
that  they  are  on  the  playground,  supervising  the  school  traffic  squads, 
observing  in  the  lunchroom,  and  occasionally  conferring  with  special 
and  general  supervisors,  the  school  nurse,  the  custodian,  and  other  school 
employees.  Inspecting  lavatories,  playground  apparatus,  furnace  room, 
and  service  systems,  planning  notices  and  announcements,  dealing  with 
serious  disciplinary  cases,  and  conferring  with  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  buildings  and  grounds  exemplify  administrative  matters. 

Fourthly,  the  principal  should  reserve  some  free  time.  Free-time 
periods  should  occur  at  hours  when  teachers  are  free  from  teaching.  If 
they  are  informed  ahead  of  time  about  such  periods  and  encouraged  to 
use  them  for  obtaining  help,  these  periods  will  be  utilized  profitably  in 
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DIAGRAM  VII.  A  General  Chart  of  Activities  Used  by  a  Principal  as  a 
Guide  in  Making  His  Weekly  Schedule 


PERIOD  TYPES  OF  ACTIVITY 


8:00  School-plant  inspection;  scheduled  or  informal  conferences  with  teach- 
to  ers;  direction  of  clerk '3  work;  scheduled  conferences  with  special 
8:30  supervisors  or  general  supervisor 

8:30  Office  hour;  interviews  with  parents,  children,  and  visitors;  enroll  and 

to  assign  new  or  transferred  pupils;  conference  with  school  nurse;  super- 
9:30  vise  traffic  squads;  observe  on  playgrounds;  scheduled  problem  cases; 
other  administrative  matters 

9:30  Supervisory  activities:  preparation  for  classroom  observation  or  con- 
to  ference;  supervisory  visits;  case  study  and  adjustment  of  pupils  and 
11:30  classes;  supervision  of  recess  periods;  demonstration  teaching;  testing 
program 

11:30  Correspondence;  telephone  calls;  special  matters  needing  attention;  su— 

to  pervise  traffic  squad;  supervise  lunchroom;  important  office  routine; 
12:10  confer  with  custodian 

12:10  Lunch  period.   (Tuesday,  Rotary  Club  meeting) 

to 
12:50 

12:50  (Except  Tuesday)  office  hour;  interviews  with  parents,  children,  and 

to  visitors;  supervise  traffic  squad;  observe  on  and  inspect  playgrounds; 
1:20  inspect  lavatories 

1:20  Supervisory  activities:  preparation  for  classroom  observation,  confer- 
to  ence,  meeting;  supervisory  visits;  demonstration  teaching;  conferences 
3:00  with  primary-grade  teachers;  supervision  of  recess  period;  conference 
with  playground  director;  conferences  with  supervisors 

3:00  Parent-teacher  association  (third  Wednesday);  teachers'  meeting  (second 
to  and  fourth  Wednesdays);  Teachers'  Association  (first  Thursday);  confer- 
4:15  ences  with  kindergarten  and  upper-grade  teachers;  superintendent's 
called  meetings;  supervise  traffic  squads 

4:15  Clerical  work;  conferences  with  clerk;  preparation  of  bulletins;  check 

to  bulletin  board;  observe  on  playground;  examine  playground  apparatus;  or- 
5:00  ganize  next  day's  work;  complete  making  next  week's  schedule 


constructive  supervision.  The  principal  may  need  other  free  time  to 
complete  some  important  activity,  such  as  finishing  a  supervisory  bul- 
letin, preparing  for  some  other  supervisory  activity,  dealing  with  adjust- 
ment cases,  solving  a  difficult  disciplinary  problem,  or  checking  scheduled 
reports. 

ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  PRINCIPALS*   SCHEDULES 

Schedules  of  a  Nonteaching  Principal.  Diagram  VlII  presents  a  prin- 
cipal's schedule  which  exemplifies  the  application  of  most  of  the  points 
presented  in  this  chapter.  The  chart  of  planned  activities  illustrates  the 
detailed  nature  of  his  planning.  For  instance,  the  first  fifteen  minutes 
of  each  of  three  school  days  are  set  aside  for  specified  administrative 
purposes.  From  8:15  to  8:45  the  principal  has  scheduled  a  preteaching 
conference  with  all  the  upper-grade  teachers  on  Monday,  a  supervisory 
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DIAGRAM  VIII.  A  Principal's  Schedule  for  October  4  to  8,  Inclusive 


Period 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

8:00 
8:15 

Inspection  of 
rooms 

Bulletin  board 

Inspection  of 
yard 

Office 

Inspection  of 

annex 

8:15 
8:45 

Preteaching 
conference, 
upper  grades 

Conference, 
A.T. 

Conference, 
R.K. 

Conference, 
R.  K.  and  L.H. 

Conference, 
E.S. 

8:45 
9:30 

Conferences;  urgent  mail;  attendance  reports 

Janitor's 
conference 

9:30 
10:00 

Check  plans 
for  reading 
demonstration; 
select 
demonstrator 

Plans 
for 
visits 

Plan  with  R.K. 
about  her 
demonstration 

Prepare  obser- 
vation outline 
for  group  at- 
tending demon- 
stration 

Plan  for  in- 
tervisiting; 
dictate 
letters 

10:00 
11:00 

Visit  H.C., 
reading 

Visit  M.B., 
reading 

Visit  L.H., 
reading 

Meeting  of 
class  repre- 
sentatives 

Plan  for 
teaching  for 
L.H.;  begin 
on  bulletin 

11:00 
12:00 

Plan  confer- 
ence with  H.C. 
for  visit  to 
A.T. 

Plan  confer- 
ence, M.B. 

Plan  confer- 
ence with 
L.H.;  select 
reference 
materials 

Visit  E.S., 

reading 

Take  L.H. 
class  while 
she  observes 
E.S., 
reading 

12:00 

Lunch 

Lunch 

Lunch 

Lunch 

Rotary 
Club 

12:40 
1:00 

Conference, 
F.R.,  spelling 

1:00 
1:30 

Attendance;  clerical  work;  office  hours 

1:30 
2:00 

Visit  class 
selected  to 
demonstrate 
reading 

Visit  re- 
quested by 
F.R.  , 

spelling 

Discuss  with 
R.K.  demon- 
stration for 
group 

Plan 
conference 
with  E.S. 

Work 
on 
bulletin 

2:00 
3:00 

Visit  A.T., 
reading 
lesson  with 
H.C. 

Visit  R.K.  , 
reading 
Plans  for 
conference 
with  F.R. 

Visit  R.K. 
and  L.H., 
reading 

Visit  re- 
quested by 
A.T.  for  study 
of  progress 
and  further 
diagnosis  of 
reading 

Work 
on 
bulletin 

3:00 
4:00 

Conference, 
H.C.;  ad- 
ministration, 

clerical 

Teachers' 

meeting 

Conference, 
L.H.;  cleri- 
cal, plan  for 
conference 
with  L.H. 
and  R.K. 

Plan  for 
conference 
with  A.T. 

Check  reports; 
take  them  to 
central 

office 

After 
4:00 

conference  with  A.  T.  on  Tuesday,  and  so  on  throughout  the  week.  Fri- 
day from  8:45  to  9:30  is  reserved,  as  much  of  the  time  as  proves  neces- 
sary, for  a  conference  with  the  custodian. 

The  principal  has  made  careful  provision  for  flexibility  in  his  schedule. 
For  example,  the  period  from  8:45  to  9:30,  on  the  first  four  school  days 
of  the  week,  is  set  aside  for  conferences,  urgent  mail,  and  attendance 
reports.  On  three  days  a  week  the  time  from  12:40  to  1:00  has  been 
kept  free  from  scheduled  engagements.  The  afternoons  after  four  o'clock 
are  unscheduled,  thus  permitting  the  completion  of  any  duty  requiring 
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DIAGRAM  IX.  A  Principal's  Schedule  for  the  Week  of  September  16 


Period 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

8:00 
8:15 

Instructions  to  janitor;  inspection  of  school  plant 

8:15 
8:45 

Distribution 
of 
supplies 

Conf.,  art, 
supervisor's 
request 

Conf. 
Mrs.  L. 

Conf. 
Miss  R. 

Office 

8:45 
9:00 

Traffic  officers;  parents;  problem  cases  (if  any) 

9:00 
9:15 

Instructions  to  clerk;  attendance  reports;  health  cases;  transfers 

9:15 
9:40 

Mail,  phone, 
clerical 

Review  for 
dem.  lesson 
for  Mrs.  L. 

Visit 
Miss  R. 

Summarize 
conf.  notes 

Conf. 
school 
nurse 

9:40 
10:20 

Visit 
Miss  M. 

Visit 
Miss  B. 

Visit 
Mrs.  T. 

Visit 
Miss  S. 

Visit 
Miss  0. 

10:20 
10:30 

Recess 

10:30 
10:45 

Prep.  ,  conf  . 
for  Miss  M. 

Prep.,  conf. 
for  Miss  B. 

Prep.,  conf. 
for  Mrs.  T. 

Prep.,  conf. 
for  Miss  S. 

Prep.  ,  conf. 
for  Miss  0. 

10:45 
11:30 

Visit 

Mrs.  F. 

Dem.  for 

Mrs.  L. 

School 
assembly 

Visit 
Miss  C. 

Visit 
Miss  J. 

11:30 
12:00 

Student 
Council 

Write  up 
Dem.  for 
Mrs.  L. 

Block  out 
new 

schedule 

Assembly 
committee 

12:00 
12:30 

Lunch 

Lunch 

Lions 
Club 

Lunch 

Lunch 

12:30 
1:00 

Administrative  duties, 
some  time  on  playground 

Administrative  duties, 
traffic  officers,  cook's 
req. 

1:00 
1:40 

Conf.,  parents, 
pupils;  or 
class  visit 

P.T.A. 
executive 
board 

Start  planning 
schedule 

Check 
statistical 
reports 

1:40 
2:00 

Prep.  ,  conf. 
for  Mrs.  F. 

Prep.,  conf. 
for  Miss  R. 

Prep.,  conf. 
for  Miss  C. 

Prep.,  conf. 
for  Miss  J. 

2:00 
2:30 

Conf. 
Miss  M. 

Conf. 
Mrs.  T. 

Conf. 
Miss  S. 

Super,  plan- 
ning new 
schedule 

2:30 
3:30 

Office, 
Prep.  dem. 
for  Mrs.  L. 

Conf. 
Miss  B. 

P.T.A.  plans, 
prof,  study 

Conf  .  ,  play- 
ground 
director, 
playground 
supplies 

Super, 
clerk 

3:30 
4:00 

Conf. 
Mrs.  F. 

Teachers' 
meeting 

Observe 
playground 
activities 

Conf. 
Miss  C. 

Complete 
miscel.  ; 
inst.  clerk 
about  supplies 

4:00 
4:30 

Write  notes  on 
conferences 

Write  notes  on 
conferences 

Remind©  rs 
1  Schedule  conferences  with  Miss  0.  and  Miss  J.  on  next  week's  program. 
2.  Free  time  for  observing  afternoon  recess  periods  next  week. 

more  time  than  was  scheduled  for  it  earlier  in  the  day  or  making  possible 
attention  to  important  matters  which  arise. 

For  purposes  of  contrast  and  comparison  with  Diagram  VIII,  Dia- 
gram IX  is  included.  This  latter  schedule  shows  how  a  principal  has 
planned  his  program  of  activities  in  great  detail.  From  necessity  or 
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choice,  the  principal  has  divided  his  working  day  into  small  units  of 
time.  Although  various  items  in  the  two  diagrams  are  similar  in  nature, 
many  specific  duties  and  responsibilities  appear  in  the  second  which  are 
not  in  the  first.  The  examples  supplement  each  other  in  providing  sug- 
gestions to  a  principal  who  uses  them  for  guidance. 

If  the  principal  who  planned  the  second  schedule  kept  up  with  his 
program  of  activities,  he  could  have  overlooked  few  school  matters.  Also, 
he  had  to  move  rapidly  to  maintain  this  ambitious  and  too  mechanized 
schedule.  Emergencies  would  upset  his  program  considerably  or  could 
not  be  given  his  attention.  The  principal  who  prepared  the  first  schedule 
also  would  be  kept  busy  following  it.  Probably  he  would  accomplish  as 
much  as  the  second  principal  and  with  less  expenditure  of  energy. 

In  spite  of  the  many  specific  items  included  in  the  second  schedule, 
some  flexibility  is  provided.  Friday  from  8 : 1 5  to  8 : 45  is  labeled  "Office," 
indicating  that  the  principal  is  available  at  that  time  for  any  school 
matters  which  may  arise.  Although  various  items  are  scheduled  for 
attention  between  8:45  and  9:15,  they  are  not  fixed  by  days  but  are 
listed  to  be  dealt  with  in  case  they  occur.  Four  days  a  week,  from  12 :30 
to  1:00,  the  principal  plans  to  attend  to  administrative  matters.  A 
morning  recess  period  is  kept  entirely  free  from  appointments. 

Another  good  feature  of  his  schedule  consists  of  his  final  items — 
reminders  in  planning  his  schedule  for  the  following  week.  Having  made 
supervisory  visits  to  the  classes  of  Miss  O.  and  Miss  J.  on  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 20,  he  has  a  memorandum  on  this  week's  schedule  to  remind 
him  to  include  supervisory  conferences  with  each  of  these  teachers  dur- 
ing the  next  week.  He  also  reminds  himself  to  provide  <cfree  time  for 
observing  afternoon  recess  periods  next  week."  This  week's  schedule 
made  this  kind  of  supervision  almost  impossible  because  of  his  other 
engagements. 

Schedule  of  a  Teaching  Principal.  Principals  with  part-time  or  full-time 
teaching  programs  are  distinctly  handicapped  in  planning  schedules 
which  compare  favorably  with  those  of  nonteaching  principals.  Even 
the  smaller  size  of  the  school  does  not  compensate  sufficiently  for  the 
difference  in  assignment.  Diagram  X  exemplifies  this  point.  It  illus- 
trates, however,  the  way  a  teaching  principal  has  attacked  his  problem. 
The  explanations  which  the  principal  supplied  the  writer  regarding  the 
schedule  follow: 

Working  with  a  fine,  co-operative  group  of  six  teachers,  I  am  able  to  accom- 
plish more  than  I  had  hoped  when  I  accepted  this  position  three  years  ago.  On 
the  Monday  scheduled,  inspection  was  confined  to  the  ground  floor — furnace 
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DIAGRAM  X.  Schedule  of  a  Teaching  Principal  jor  the  Week  of  May  21 


Period 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

8:00 

Building 
inspection; 
office 
duties 

Conference, 
Mrs.  T.; 
conference, 
Nurse 

Conference, 
Miss  P.; 
yard  duty 

Conference, 
Miss  S.; 
office 
duties 

Conference, 
Miss  A.; 
office 
duties 

9:00 

Teaching 

Teaching 

Teaching 

Teaching 

Teaching 

Requisi- 
tions, 
reports, 
and  records 

Distribute 
supplies; 
Conference, 
Mr.  N. 

10:30 

Yard  duty 

10:45 

Visit 
Mrs.  T. 
(reading) 

Visit 
Miss  F. 
(activity)  . 

Visit 
Miss  S. 
(soc.  st.  ) 

Visit 
Miss  A. 
(reading) 

Visit 
Miss  L. 
(soc.  st.  ) 

11:15 

Teaching 

Teaching 

Teaching 

Teaching 

Teaching 

12:00 

Lunch; 
Mrs.  J.  B. 

Lunch  ; 
office 

Lunch  ; 
office 

Lunch; 
office 

Lunchroom 
supervi- 
sion; lunch 

1:00 

Teaching 

Teaching 

Teaching 

Teaching 

Teaching 

2:00 

Yard  duty 

2:10 

Teaching 

Teaching 

Teaching 

Teaching 

Teaching 

3:10 

Teachers' 
meeting 

Conference, 
Miss  M.; 
office 
duties 

P.T.A. 
meeting 

Principals' 
meeting 

Office 
duties; 
new 
schedule 

Misses  L.  and  S.:  Three  upper  grades  together  for  physical  education, 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday,  10:45  to  11:15. 
Misses  F.  and  S.:  Third  to  fifth  grades  together  for  physical  education, 
Friday,  10:45  to  11:15. 
All:  My  class  in  the  library,  Wednesday,  from  10:45  to  11:15. 
Miss  L.:  Our  conference  after  school,  Tuesday,  May  29. 
All:  If  satisfactory  to  you,  I  shall  plan  to  visit  classes  at  1:40  to  2:10  next 
week. 

rooms,  toilets,  playroom.  My  office  duties  included  interviews,  enrollment  of 
two  children,  clerical  work,  and  informal  chats  with  teachers.  The  time  obtained 
for  supervisory  visits  was  set  aside  as  indicated,  with  the  willing  co-operation 
of  the  teachers.  Occasionally  I  leave  the  class  in  charge  of  their  officers,  if 
other  arrangements  are  impossible.  Their  self -direction  in  the  library  period  is 
looked  upon  as  a  rare  privilege.  I  am  able  to  schedule  visiting  time  in  the  after- 
noon next  week  because  the  lower  grades  are  to  see  a  nature-study  film  on 
Monday,  and  Miss  A.,  who  previewed  it,  will  take  my  class;  the  upper  grades 
will  see  the  film  on  Tuesday;  the  sixth  grade  is  inviting  the  other  two  upper 
grades  to  a  play  on  Wednesday,  and  the  upper  grades  have  a  special  music 
program  on  Thursday. 

The  Parent  Teacher  Association  president  was  our  guest  at  Monday  lunch. 
She  and  I  had  our  conference  immediately  after  it.  My  conference  with  the 
janitor  generally  occurs  when  he  finishes  his  work  on  Saturday  morning,  that 
time  seeming  the  best  for  both  of  us. 

I  am  at  school  most  Saturday  mornings  because  I  can't  seem  to  get  all  my 
work  finished  by  Friday  night.  Sometimes  the  morning  is  spent  as  indicated, 
and  sometimes  I  use  it  for  class  preparation.  When  there  are  no  meetings  or 
conferences  scheduled  after  school  hours,  I  spend  part  of  the  time  on  my  class 
preparation,  on  the  children's  papers,  and  on  problem  cases,  and  the  rest  of  the 
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time  on  various  types  of  principal's  duties.   Frankly,  my  job  keeps  me  busy 
over  fifty  hours  each  week. 

In  this  schedule  important  supervisory  conferences  are  fixed  specifi- 
cally. Planning  for  new  conferences  and  supervisory  visits  is  evident. 
Some  flexibility  is  provided  in  the  use  of  the  principal's  time  during  the 
hours  he  is  in  the  office  before  school  and  at  noon.  The  recess  periods 
are  kept  free  except  when  the  teaching  principal  assumes  his  share  of 
routine  duties. 

EFFICIENT  USE   OF  THE  PRINCIPAL'S   TIME 

Attention  has  been  given  to  the  efficient  use  of  the  principal's  time 
as  various  aspects  of  schedule-making  were  discussed  above.  In  the 
following  paragraphs  additional  stress  is  given  to  means  of  conserving 
time  or  using  it  effectively. 

Balance  in  Utilizing  Time.  The  most  significant  point  can  be  stated 
as  follows :  keep  the  important  duties  foremost  in  planning  and  in  follow- 
ing a  program  of  work.  A  balanced  schedule  of  activities,  therefore,  is  es- 
sential. No  function  of  the  principal  can  be  neglected,  but  his  supervisory 
duties  should  be  kept  dominant. 

In  a  co-operative  study  made  by  the  elementary-school  principals  of 
California,  over  91  per  cent  of  532  reporting  indicated  that  they  gen- 
erally helped  teachers  to  discover  their  problems,  while  fewer  than  9  per 
cent  occasionally  assisted  teachers  in  this  respect.  All  nonteaching  prin- 
cipals, 154  out  of  155  part-time  teaching  principals,  and  71  out  of  77 
full-time  teaching  principals  reported  making  supervisory  visits  to  class- 
rooms. Of  the  group  reporting,  almost  all  indicated  that  they  endeavored 
to  stimulate  teachers'  professional  growth.  The  large  majority  utilized 
three  means  for  this  purpose,  78  per  cent  reporting  individual  confer- 
ences; 65  per  cent,  teachers'  meetings;  and  58  per  cent,  informal  con- 
versation. Written  comments  or  suggestions  for  individual  teachers  were 
prepared  by  15  per  cent  of  the  group  of  principals  reporting,  by  20  per 
cent  of  the  nonteaching  group.1 

Specific  illustrations  of  stressing  relatively  important  matters  at 
the  expense  of  less  important  ones  were  obtained  from  116  California 
nonteaching  principals.  Of  those  reporting  on  interruptions  of  their 
supervisory  conferences  with  teachers,  only  six  did  not  respond  to  re- 
ported accidents  on  the  playground,  and  those  six  were  aided  by  full- 
time  school  nurses  or  assistant  principals.  All  others  wisely  interrupted 

*Data  taken  from  unpublished  studies  in  the  writer's  files. 
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an  individual  conference  to  deal  with  an  accident,  the  physical  well-being 
of  a  child  being  the  reason  for  so  doing. 

More  than  54  per  cent  of  the  group  reported  interrupting  supervisory 
conferences  with  a  teacher  to  answer  a  telephone  call.  Principals  as- 
sisted by  school  clerks  and  provided  with  office  suites  find  it  possible  to 
avoid  this  sort  of  interruption.  In  many  situations,  the  persistent  ring- 
ing of  the  telephone  bell  constitutes  an  unavoidable  interruption. 

Policies  of  personnel  administration  and  of  public  relations  suggest 
that  it  is  wise  for  the  principal  to  interrupt  a  conference  when  a  police 
officer  calls  for  information  about  a  pupil.  In  most  communities  the 
policeman's  call  on  such  a  mission  is  rare.  If  the  school  is  a  large  one 
adequately  staffed  with  an  assistant  principal  or  well-trained  secretary 
or  both,  and  police  visits  of  this  nature  are  frequent,  these  assistants 
serve  for  the  principal  in  furnishing  the  officer  with  the  needed  informa- 
tion. Otherwise  the  principal  interrupts  his  conference  with  a  teacher 
in  order  to  confer  with  the  police  officer. 

Interruption  owing  to  a  visit  by  a  pupiPs  parent  is  permitted  by  fewer 
than  39  per  cent  of  the  principals.  Scheduled  office  hours,  provision  for 
special  interviews,  the  tact  and  diplomacy  of  school  secretaries  and  of 
assistant  principals,  enable  principals  to  continue  a  conference  with  a 
teacher  when  a  parent  visits  the  office.  "If  the  matter  seems  important, 
I  feel  justified  in  asking  the  teacher  to  excuse  me"  is  a  statement  indica- 
tive of  the  attitude  of  the  principal  when  he  permits  the  interruption. 

Various  valid  reasons  explain  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
principals  who  permit  each  of  the  remaining  situations  to  interrupt  a 
supervisory  conference  with  a  teacher.  City-wide  duties  permit  a  super- 
visor to  spend  only  a  small  amount  of  time  in  each  school.  The  quoted 
comments  are  self-explanatory.  "Our  supervisors  would  not  permit  such 
an  interruption  unless  it  was  quite  necessary."  "I  have  difficulty  seeing 
them  most  of  the  time."  "If  the  special  supervisor  comes  to  the  school 
for  an  unannounced  visit,  she  cannot  expect  me  to  interrupt  a  scheduled 
supervisory  conference  with  a  teacher."  "My  clerk  arranges  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  supervisor  at  the  earliest  hour  at  which  we  are  both 
free  to  confer." 

Regarding  an  interruption  to  answer  a  school  clerk's  question,  the 
following  statements  have  been  made:  "She  will  not  interrupt  me  unless 
the  matter  is  important."  "One  of  her  responsibilities  is  to  prevent 
interruptions  when  I  am  busy." 

Occasions  may  arise,  especially  outside  the  office,  when  the  principal 
must  depart  from  his  schedule.  The  person  left  in  charge  of  the  office 
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during  an  absence  should  know  where  the  principal  can  be  found  in  case 
of  need.  For  example,  he  must  provide  a  way  of  being  called  to  the 
office  in  an  emergency.  If  he  is  in  a  classroom,  a  known  signal  on  the 
buzzer  system  should  be  used.  The  person  permitted  to  give  the  signal 
should  be  instructed  as  to  what  matters  constitute  causes  for  signaling 
the  principal  to  return  to  the  office.  His  school  secretary,  especially, 
should  learn  how  to  avoid  such  interruptions  and  when  to  interrupt  him. 

Wise  use  of  the  bulletin  board  is  another  method  of  conserving  the 
principal's  time.  He  should  post  on  it  various  schedules  which  affect 
him  as  well  as  others.  Diagram  XI  illustrates  a  type  of  posted  schedule 
which  serves  many  important  purposes.  This  principal's  schedule  of 
supervisory  visits  to  classrooms  and  conferences  with  teachers  and  as- 
sistant principal  required  long-time  planning.  Every  teacher  could  de- 
termine ahead  the  specific  time  of  a  scheduled  visit  to  her  class  and 
reserve  also  the  time  set  for  her  conferences  with  the  principal.  Other 
persons  could  ascertain  when  the  principal  could  not  be  reached  or  when 
he  might  be  free  for  other  engagements. 

Some  principals  prepare  their  complete  weekly  schedule  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  give  a  copy  to  each  teacher,  to  file  one  with  the  school  clerk, 
to  send  one  to  the  superintendent,  to  post  another  on  the  bulletin  board, 
and  to  keep  a  copy  in  plain  view  in  the  school  office.  Other  principals 
post  on  the  bulletin  board  their  general  schedule  rather  than  the  weekly 
program.  All  these  practices  serve  to  notify  others  how  the  principal 
has  planned  to  use  his  time  so  that  they  may  act  accordingly. 

The  posted  schedule,  therefore,  serves  to  assist  the  principal  in  keep- 
ing his  scheduled  engagements.  It  prevents  most  of  the  unnecessary 
interruptions.  It  also  aids  in  breaking  off  lengthy  visitations  which 
otherwise  would  waste  valuable  time.  In  fact,  it  aids  all  persons  con- 
cerned in  planning  to  utilize  their  own  time  most  effectively  as  it  is 
related  to  or  affected  by  the  principal's  program  of  activities. 

On  the  school's  staff  depends  very  largely  the  effective  use  of  the 
principal's  time.  If  he  has  planned  his  schedule  without  taking  the 
teachers  into  his  confidence,  he  may  expect  the  minimum  of  co-operation 
from  them  and  can  blame  himself  for  the  condition.  He  should  avoid 
the  development  of  this  condition  by  planning  co-operatively  with  the 
teachers  every  phase  of  their  work  and  of  his  own  which  results  in  an 
activity  scheduled  by  him.  This  procedure  applies  to  administrative 
matters,  as  well  as  to  instructional  matters.  As  a  result,  the  teachers 
should  gain  insight  into  the  principal's  duties,  appreciation  of  his  work, 
and  a  disposition  to  co-operate  with  him. 
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CHAPTER   VI 

Beginning  the  School  Year 


TIME   REQUIRED   TO   PREPARE    FOR   OPENING    SCHOOL 

In  planning  for  the  opening  of  a  new  school  year,  the  principal  en- 
gages in  activities  which  require  considerable  time.  The  total  amount 
needed  varies  markedly  with  situations,  assigned  responsibilities,  and 
similar  factors  presented  in  this  chapter.  Many  activities  occurring  dur- 
ing the  last  school  month,  designed  to  bring  the  school  year  to  a  close, 
are  also  phases  of  preparation  for  beginning  the  next  school  year.  Im- 
mediately after  a  term  ends,  the  principal  may  spend  several  days  in 
plans  and  work  which  contribute  to  getting  ready  for  an  effective  school 
opening.  If  he  returns  to  the  same  school  each  year,  he  starts  work 
again  shortly  before  the  new  term  begins,  completing  preparations  for 
opening  his  school. 

A  returning  city  school  principal  ordinarily  spends  at  least  a  week's 
time  between  school  years  in  dealing  with  the  essential  matters  incidental 
to  starting  the  new  school  year.  Some  of  the  working  days  occur  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  vacation  period  and  the  rest  at  the  end  of  it.  The 
principal  of  a  rural  or  village  school,  having  no  superintendent  over  him 
to  assume  certain  responsibilities,  must  spend  a  still  longer  period  than 
the  city  school  principal  because  of  the  added  duties  the  rural  school 
principal  must  assume. 

Every  new  principal  must  spend  more  of  the  vacation  period  in 
preparation  for  opening  the  school  than  a  returning  principal  requires. 
Some  of  the  additional  time  is  used  in  starting  the  continuous  planning 
discussed  in  the  foregoing  chapters.  Another  part  of  the  time  is  spent 
in  becoming  familiar  with  the  preparations  for  opening  school  made  by 
his  predecessor  in  closing  school.  The  new  principal  completes  prepara- 
tions started  but  not  finished  and  undertakes  other  work  which  he  finds 
must  be  done  before  the  first  day  of  school.  Any  new  principal  using  the 
present  chapter  as  a  guide  in  planning  for  a  school  opening  should  read 
Chapter  XIII  also  because  of  certain  points  regarding  the  closing  of 
school  which  affect  plans  for  beginning  the  new  year.  Some  points  are 
presented  in  both  chapters  because  of  their  importance  in  both  situations. 
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PLANNING   FOR   THE    BEGINNING   OF   THE   NEW 
SCHOOL   YEAR 

Planning  at  the  Close  of  the  Preceding  School  Year.  Toward  the  end  of 
a  school  year  important  phases  of  the  plans  for  the  next  year  should  be 
formulated.  The  various  phases  of  child  accounting,  for  example,  may 
be  attended  to  in  this  manner.  Pupils  can  be  informed  regarding  the 
specific  rooms  to  which  they  are  to  be  assigned  next  year,  and  even  sent 
to  these  rooms.  In  most  instances  they  will  know  who  is  to  be  their 
teacher  during  the  new  term.  Some  positive  information  regarding  pupils 
transferring  from  the  school  can  be  obtained  for  use  in  making  tentative 
class  rolls.  Information  about  and  tentative  enrollment  of  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  will  result  in  provisional  kindergarten  and  low-first- 
grade  lists. 

*  /  Probable  vacancies  in  the  teaching  staff  may  be  ascertained.  Steps 
should  be  taken  for  the  early  selection  of  successors  or  necessary  addi- 
tional staff  members.  When  the  superintendent  and  principal  co-operate 
in  this  activity,  they  are  able  to  work  together  in  determining  the  kinds 
of  teachers  needed  and  in  finding  teachers  who  meet  the  requirements. 
If  the  appointments  are  made  before  the  school  year  ends,  the  new 
teachers  can  be  given  valuable  advice  with  respect  to  their  summer  plans. 
Consequently  they  may  begin  the  new  year  more  competent  for  their 
assignments  than  if  they  are  appointed  shortly  before  school  opens. 

The  inventory  of  supplies  and  the  requisitions  covering  amounts 
adequate  for  the  opening  of  school  illustrate  another  phase  of  preparation 
ensuring  an  efficient  beginning.  This  type  of  anticipation  applies  to  the 
requests  of  the  janitor  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  teachers.  In  many  com- 
munities early  requisitioning  is  also  a  pertinent  consideration  in  con- 
tracting for  fuel  at  the  most  economical  rate. 

In  school  systems  supplying  textbooks,  the  additional  books  needed 
at  the  opening  of  school  can  be  estimated  and  ordered.  This  procedure 
minimizes  classroom  effort  in  getting  started  on  the  first  day  of  school. 
To  some  extent  this  point  applies  also  to  the  requisitioning  of  supple- 
mentary reading  materials.  Teachers  may  be  guided  in  recommending 
additional  reference  books  and  supplementary  readers  on  the  basis 
of  classroom  needs  felt  but  not  met  during  the  year,  recommendations  in 
the  course  of  study,  and  examination  of  recently  published  books. 
Teachers'  meetings  and  individual  conferences  may  be  devoted  to  the 
problem  of  book  selection.  Requests  for  specific  reservation  of  books 
purchased  through  county  libraries  may  be  made  also. 

If  new  equipment  and  replacements  of  worn-out  furniture  are  to  be 
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needed  when  school  opens,  provision  for  their  purchase  should  be  made 
at  the  close  of  the  previous  year.  If  they  are  to  be  bought  in  accordance 
with  a  purchasing  procedure, — advertising  for  prices,  opening  of  bids, 
and  letting  of  contracts, — the  time  which  will  elapse  before  they  are 
available  for  use  may  necessitate  this  early  attention  to  the  filing  of 
requisitions. 

Almost  all  the  summer  vacation  may  be  required  to  get  the  school 
plant  ready  for  occupancy.  Repairs,  alterations,  and  thorough  over- 
hauling can  be  done  during  the  summer  months.  Crews  of  mechanics 
working  in  the  building  during  school  hours  disturb  the  pupils,  no 
matter  how  carefully  skilled  workers  try  to  avoid  interfering  with  class- 
work.  Therefore  recommendations  and  instructions  regarding  repairs, 
alterations,  and  cleaning  the  school  plant  and  its  equipment  should  be 
made  on  or  before  the  closing  of  school,  so  that  the  work  can  be  com- 
pleted during  the  vacation  period. 

If  the  school  community  is  so  small  that  the  principal  must  assume 
many  activities  of  a  superintendent  of  schools,  these  activities  may  have 
to  be  carried  on  long  before  the  new  school  year  begins.  They  include 
the  preparation  of  a  school  budget,  provision  for  operating  expenses  to 
be  incurred  in  the  summer,  attention  to  some  phases  of  debt  service, 
provision  for  capital  outlays,  purchase  of  supplies,  planning  with  the 
janitor  his  schedule  of  summer  work,  and  recommendations  regarding 
the  teaching  personnel.  The  extent  to  which  the  principal  constructively 
assists  the  local  board  of  education  in  these  matters  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  soundness  of  his  educational  leadership  in  planning  for  the  needs 
of  the  children. 

Planning  during  the  Summer  Vacation.  Budgetary  conditions,  unex- 
pected changes,  the  appointment  of  a  new  principal,  and  other  conditions 
may  produce  situations  in  which  many  of  the  items  discussed  above 
may  not  receive  the  principal's  attention  until  sometime  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation.  He  has  the  professional  right  to  expect  his  predecessor  to 
have  left  the  school  in  the  best  condition  possible  for  beginning  the  new 
year.  If  a  continuous  survey  has  not  been  instituted,  the  incoming  prin- 
cipal should  make  the  type  of  investigation  and  analysis  discussed  in 
Chapters  III  and  IV.  His  survey  of  the  school  district  should  be  as  in- 
tensive as  the  time  will  permit  him  to  make.  In  relation  to  his  observa- 
tional tour  of  the  community,  he  should  study  also  all  records  on  file  in 
the  school. 

The  new  principal,  in  becoming  familiar  with  the  building  and 
grounds,  may  find  an  excellent  source  of  assistance  in  the  custodian,  who 
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can  conserve  the  principal's  time  in  obtaining  valuable  information  about 
the  plant  and  its  operation  in  the  past.  The  principal,  however,  must 
make  the  appraisal  of  the  plant  and  its  equipment  in  terms  of  their 
adequacy,  safety,  and  readiness  as  he  plans  for  the  new  year. 

Rarely  are  records  found  in  the  building  which  aid  the  principal  in 
analyzing  the  instructional  staff  with  which  he  is  to  serve.  Generally  the 
important  data  are  kept  in  the  superintendent's  office.  For  rural  school 
staffs  the  information  may  not  be  available  unless  the  county  superin- 
tendent maintains  a  file  regarding  the  teachers  employed  in  his  rural 
schools.  The  new  principal,  lacking  firsthand  knowledge  about  the 
teachers,  must  depend  largely  on  the  data  about  them  in  records  filed  in 
the  county  superintendent's  office — professional  training,  professional 
experiences,  recent  assignments,  health  records,  special  interests  and 
accomplishments,  personality,  and  evidence  of  previous  success.  These 
data  should  guide  him  in  planning  teacher  assignments  and  in  deter- 
mining types  of  teachers  needed  to  fill  vacancies. 

He  needs  to  analyze  the  analogous  information  regarding  the  cus- 
todian in  order  to  utilize  his  potentialities  and  capabilities.  Often  not 
the  least  important  point  is  the  janitor's  accepted  place  in  the  com- 
munity. Similarly,  the  principal  should  consider  all  other  employees 
of  the  school  system  in  order  to  understand  the  place,  function,  and 
success  of  each  and  his  specific  influence  on  the  school. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  instructional  policies  of 
the  school  system  and  of  the  school.  They  reflect  the  conceptions  of 
responsible  heads  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  school  plant  as 
an  educational  institution.  The  courses  of  study,  supervisory  bulletins, 
and  records  of  purchase  of  instructional  supplies,  equipment,  and  books 
indicate  the  adopted  educational  program  and  the  means  provided  for 
putting  it  into  operation. 

If  the  school  system  is  sufficiently  large  to  employ  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  the  superintendent  becomes  not  only  an  excellent  source  of  in- 
formation to  which  the  principal  should  turn  but  also  the  professional 
leader  whom  the  principal  must  understand.  The  superintendent's 
interpretation  of  the  facts  and  conditions  noted  by  the  principal  should 
enrich  and  strengthen  the  latter's  conception  of  his  responsibilities  and 
duties,  especially  those  incidental  to  the  opening  of  school.  For  these 
reasons,  the  principal  should  seek  or  accept  opportunities  to  discuss  with 
the  superintendent  plans  for  the  opening  of  school.  A  conference  of  this 
type  is  particularly  necessary  if  the  new  school  program  includes  marked 
departures  from  the  old  one. 
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Getting  Settled  in  the  Community.  The  new  principal  has  a  personal 
problem  which  generally  does  not  bother  the  established  principal.  The 
fcrraer  has  to  get  settled  in  the  community  before  school  opens.  The 
smaller  the  community  he  is  to  serve,  the  greater  may  be  his  problem  in 
finding  satisfactory  living  quarters.  No  specific  time  can  be  set  for  the 
principal's  moving  into  his  new  community.  It  is  important,  however, 
that  he  be  settled  sufficiently  early  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  school 
situation  and  to  become  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  community. 

Moving  is  a  time-consuming  and  energy-consuming  task  which  should 
be  completed  in  the  summer  before  the  principal  undertakes  his  inten- 
sive study  of  the  community  from  the  standpoint  of  educational  plan- 
ning. Not  only  must  he  find  a  place  to  live,  but  he  may  have  to  select  a 
bank,  a  church,  satisfactory  trading  establishments,  a  doctor,  a  dentist, 
and  so  on.  He  should  endeavor  to  meet  the  recognized  leaders  of  the 
city  and  of  the  school  district  before  school  opens.  Careful  and  tactful 
attention  to  these  matters  is  recognized  by  others  as  characteristic  of 
good  business  practices.  Early  arrival  and  establishment  of  residence  in 
the  community  create  a  favorable  impression  regarding  the  principal's 
interest  in  his  work  and  his  desire  to  meet  the  responsibilities  involved 
in  it. 

The  date  when  the  principal  should  become  settled  in  the  community 
may  be  affected  by  other  factors.  The  nature  of  the  assistance  which  a 
superintendent  is  able  to  give  the  principal  in  getting  settled  and  estab- 
lished may  affect  the  latter's  problem  materially.  The  ease  or  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  he  can  secure  essential  information  about  the  school 
and  the  community  may  be  another  determining  factor.  He  may  find  the 
school  in  a  questionable  condition  which  may  necessitate  a  much  earlier 
move  to  the  community  than  would  be  the  case  ordinarily.  Previous 
contacts  with  or  acquaintanceship  in  the  community  may  simplify  his 
problems  of  getting  settled  and  of  studying  the  situation. 

Considering  the  Predecessor.  When  school  opens,  a  new  principal  finds 
himself  being  compared  with  his  predecessor.  The  latter  may  still  be  a 
resident  of  the  community,  a  further  complication  to  be  considered  be- 
cause of  the  many  ways  in  which  he  may  affect  his  successor's  situation. 
Will  the  new  principal  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  old?  Probably  not, 
if  the  new  one  has  given  thought  to  the  matter.  Tactfully  he  should 
seek  to  know  about  his  predecessor,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  information 
obtained  plan  his  own  procedure.  The  newcomer  should  be  aware  of  his 
own  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  utilize  his  self-appraisal  as  the  basis 
for  analyzing  his  predecessor. 
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It  will  not  be  difficult  to  discover  the  length  of  the  former  principal's 
stay  in  the  school,  the  reasons  for  his  leaving,  his  popularity,  and  his 
success  as  a  professional  leader.  When  the  information  has  been  gath- 
ered, the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  may  not  be  clear-cut,  because  the  bases 
for  the  reactions  of  various  persons  may  be  different  and  their  attitudes 
easily  misconstrued.  Whether  or  not  the  predecessor  has  been  a  strong 
professional  worker,  the  many  decisions  he  has  had  to  make  probably 
will  have  created  enemies  as  well  as  friends,  and  possibly  opposition  to 
the  school  as  well  as  support  for  it. 

From  the  superintendent  the  new  principal  can  expect  primarily  re- 
actions to  policies  and  practices  of  the  predecessor  but  not  an  appraisal 
of  the  individual.  From  the  custodian  the  new  person  will  obtain  either 
studied  or  unstudied  reactions  regarding  the  previous  principal's  policies, 
instructions,  and  manner  of  dealing  with  the  janitor.  His  reactions  must 
be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  new  principal's  tentative  appraisal  of  the 
custodian.  From  such  teachers  as  the  principal  may  meet,  he  will  obtain 
analogous  impressions.  They  too  must  be  submitted  to  critical  scrutiny. 

The  public,  patrons,  and  children  volunteer  various  types  of  informa- 
tion about  the  predecessor  and  reflect  their  attitudes  toward  him.  Lay 
reactions,  children's  feelings,  and  the  like  may  be  influenced  by  fairly 
recent  occurrences  or  may  be  the  product  of  a  long  period  of  contacts. 
The  feelings  aroused  are  going  to  have  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  situation 
of  the  new  principal.  Therefore  he  must  consider  them  from  that  stand- 
point, as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  their  effects  on  the  school  and  of 
their  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  professional  workers'  reactions. 

The  contents  of  the  school  building,  especially  of  the  office,  reflect  to 
a  marked  degree  the  results  of  the  predecessor's  period  of  service  in  the 
school.  The  nature  of  the  records,  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been 
maintained,  the  efficiency  with  which  they  can  be  consulted  and  used, 
the  contents  of  the  principal's  desk,  the  books  left  in  the  office  bookcase, 
reports  to  the  superintendent,  correspondence,  duplicates  of  communi- 
cations to  teachers,  are  among  the  things  which  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  picture  of  the  person  who  has  just  left  the  particular 
principalship.  Some  departing  and  incoming  principals,  not  appreciat- 
ing the  professional  value  of  these  records,  destroy  them. 

The  following  are  typical  questions  which  the  new  principal  should 
strive  to  answer:  What  standing  did  his  predecessor  have  in  the  super- 
intendent's office?  To  what  extent  has  he  created  an  attitude  of  school 
loyalty  and  a  spirit  of  co-operation  in  the  faculty?  What  conditions  were 
responsible  for  the  teachers'  personal  and  professional  reactions  to  him? 
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How  were  the  attitudes  of  the  children  toward  him  developed?  How  did 
he  contribute  to  the  creation  of  the  public's,  especially  the  school  pa- 
trons', attitudes  toward  himself?  What  effect  has  he  had  on  their  reac- 
tions to  the  school?  If  conflicting  impressions  have  been  produced,  how 
can  they  be  reconciled  or  explained?  What  problems  has  his  successor 
inherited?  What  commendable  features  are  outstanding  in  the  situation? 
What  seem  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  successor?  How  soon  should 
they  be  taken?  How  should  they  be  executed? 

PREPARATIONS    FOR   OPENING   THE    SCHOOL 

When  the  principal  has  completed  his  survey  and  analysis,  he  should 
arrive  at  certain  general  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  program  for  the 
new  year.  His  plans  include  primarily  (1)  the  activities  of  the  principal 
and  (2 )  his  direction  of  others  who  share  the  responsibility  of  getting  the 
new  year's  program  started  efficiently. 

The  Principal's  Preparations.  Shortly  before  school  opens,  the  principal 
should  give  personal  attention  to  certain  items.  First  of  all  he  should 
check  over  the  school  plant  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  is  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy the  first  day  of  school.  This  survey  may  disclose  some  emer- 
gency situations  to  be  met  or  items  overlooked  by  some  other  person. 
Supplies,  equipment,  and  books  should  be  checked,  stamped,  and  dis- 
tributed. Materials  which  belong  in  the  supply  room  should  be  stored 
and  arranged  so  as  to  be  readily  accessible  as  needed.  Quantities  suffi- 
cient to  begin  the  school  year  should  be  put  in  each  classroom,  generally 
in  accordance  with  the  request  which  each  teacher  filed  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  year. 

Schedules  of  routine  duties,  specific  instructions  regarding  new  pupils 
and  adjustment  cases,  information  about  unfilled  requisitions,  instruc- 
tions regarding  the  first-week  enrollment  and  attendance  reports,  and 
the  like  should  be  prepared.  These  guides  should  be  placed  in  the 
teachers'  supply  boxes  and  also  posted  on  the  bulletin  board.  The 
following  are  excerpts  from  a  bulletin  prepared  by  a  principal  in  anticipa- 
tion of  conditions  on  opening  day: 

Points  All  Teachers  are  to  Observe  Monday  (Opening  Day) 

1 .  Begin  teaching  the  first  day.  This  year,  a  full  school  day  will  be  observed 
throughout  the  school  system. 

2.  Distribute  books  and  supplies.  The  unfilled  items  of  your  requisition 
will  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  the  materials  arrive. 
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3.  Admit  only  new  pupils  who  come  to  your  room  with  an  initialed  tenta- 
tive registration  card. 

4.  Before  collecting  the  enrollment  cards,  be  sure  that  they  have  been  filled 
out  correctly  and  completely. 

5.  Send  to  the  office  any  child  not  admitted.  No  one  else  can  enroll  him. 

6.  During  the  first  hour,  hold  a  fire  drill,  following  the  ordinary  route. 

7.  At  eleven  o'clock  send  to  the  office  a  list  of  the  children  who  have  not 
returned.  Write  briefly  after  each  name  any  information  you  have  obtained 
about  the  cause  of  each  child's  nonappearance. 

8.  As  early  as  possible,  send  to  Miss  Evans  any  child  who  seems  to  have  a 
cold.  There  has  been  an  epidemic  of  measles  the  past  two  weeks.  Otherwise 
the  community  is  free  of  any  communicable  illness. 

9.  At  two  o'clock  send  to  the  office  your  enrollment  sheet. 

10.  Notice  your  scheduled  routine  duties.   The  first  schedules  are  posted 
on  the  bulletin  board. 

11.  Please  avoid  requests.  Additional  supplies  or  books  needed  may  be  ob- 
tained immediately  after  the  school  day  ends.  Class  adjustments  will  be  made 
Tuesday  afternoon,  if  possible. 

In  communities  where  new  enrollments  are  numerous  or  where 
mobility  is  extensive,  some  principals  spend  Thursday  and  Friday  before 
school  opens  in  their  schools  interviewing  parents  and  children,  enrolling 
and  assigning  pupils,  and  preparing  the  last-minute  class  rolls.  Local 
newspapermen  are  glad  to  print  as  news  items  the  information  regarding 
this  procedure  so  that  parents  and  children  may  come  to  the  office  on 
those  days.  Confusion  on  the  first  day  is  thus  minimized  considerably 
for  teachers  as  well  as  for  the  principal.  Classwork  can  be  started  with 
fewer  interruptions  caused  by  the  late  entrance  of  many  new  pupils. 

The  time  and  energy  of  all  may  be  conserved  by  the  preparation  of 
simple  and  clear  directions  to  new  children  and  their  parents.  They 
should  be  able  to  see  the  information  on  large  signs  posted  at  prominent 
places.  The  directions  should  tell  each  person  concerned  just  where  he 
is  to  register  and  how  to  get  there.  The  office  should  be  labeled  clearly, 
whether  or  not  it  is  near  the  entrance  of  the  building.  On  each  teacher's 
classroom  door  should  appear  her  name  and  her  assignment.  To  expedite 
matters,  many  principals  appoint  upper-grade  pupils  as  school  monitors 
and  messengers  to  serve  during  the  heavy  period  of  enrollment. 

The  Principal's  Schedule  for  the  Opening  Day.  Some  principals  prepare 
for  themselves  a  first-day  schedule  which  serves  materially  in  guiding 
them  to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  their  time.  The  following  schedule 
indicates  various  important  items  which  the  principal  planning  it  antici- 
pated doing  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  new  school  year. 
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Memoranda  for  Monday 

7:45  Inspect  building  and  grounds  with  custodian. 

8:15  See  that  the  office  is  ready  for  enrollment  of  new  pupils. 

8:30  Check  junior  traffic  squads . 

8:55  Be  in  Miss  Olson's  classroom. 

9:00  Introduce  Miss  Olson  to  her  class. 

9:10  Visit  Miss  Gregory's  classroom  and  introduce  her  to  her  class. 

9:20  See  parents  of  children  with  adjustment  difficulties. 

10:00  Sign  transfers;  attend  to  adjustment  cases. 

10:30  Visit  kindergarten  and  low-first  grade. 

1 1 : 00  Check  enrollment  data. 

11:10  Visit  cafeteria ;  instruct  new  checker. 

11:20  Visit  the  two  new  teachers7  classrooms. 

11:30  Visit  all  other  classrooms. 

12 :00  Observe  cafeteria  service;  assist  checker,  if  necessary. 

12:45  Visit  playground. 

1:00  Confer  with  traffic  officers  about  their  squads. 

1:15  See  parents  of  children  with  adjustment  difficulties;  visit  crowded 
rooms. 

1 :45  Visit  the  new  teachers'  classrooms. 

2:00  Plan  adjustments  of  teachers'  enrollment  loads,  if  urgent;  check  en- 
rollment report;  check  cafeteria  report. 

3:15  See  new  teachers. 

3:30  Confer  with  clerk — reports  for  central  office,  teachers'  requests  for 
additional  supplies  and  textbooks. 

The  Instruction  of  Teachers.  Conferences  should  be  held  with  new 
teachers  especially,  in  order  that  they  may  know  what  is  expected  of  them 
when  school  opens.  Policies,  practices,  and  routine  matters  should  not 
be  overlooked  in  planning  with  them.  In  some  situations  the  satisfactory 
housing  of  these  teachers  for  the  new  year  may  require  some  attention 
by  the  principal.  Introduction  to  their  respective  classrooms  constitutes 
part  of  the  adjustment  before  school  opens.  New  teachers  need  informa- 
tion also  about  buzzer  or  bell  signals,  schedules,  supplies,  the  bulletin 
board,  the  manner  in  which  classes  enter  and  leave  rooms,  the  lunch- 
room, organization  and  procedure,  the  first  day's  reports,  and  routine 
duties  which  may  affect  them  immediately.  Many  of  these  items  and 
others  are  presented  more  fully  in  Chapter  XXI. 

On  Friday  afternoon  or  Saturday  morning  before  school  opens,  a 
meeting  of  all  teachers  may  be  necessary.  What  the  principal  should 
plan  to  do  at  this  meeting  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  nature  of  the 
superintendent's  meeting  with  the  whole  staff.  Part  of  the  principal's 
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meeting  with  the  teachers  may  be  complementary  to  the  general  meeting. 
Amplification  and  application  of  the  points  stressed  in  the  superintend- 
ent's meeting  may  be  in  order,  but  there  should  not  be  mere  repetition. 
Possibly  the  principal  may  want  to  present  his  own  tentative  plans  for 
the  new  year.  Important  routine  items  regarding  the  opening  of  school, 
which  all  should  understand,  may  have  to  be  presented  and  discussed. 
Other  routine  matters  may  have  to  be  discussed,  especially  if  they  involve 
a  change  of  policy  or  practice.  Since  the  meeting  is  a  preliminary  one, 
it  should  be  short  and  partly  social,  a  reunion  of  returning  teachers,  the 
introduction  of  new  teachers,  and  a  hearty  welcome  by  the  principal. 


HANDBOOK   OF   DIRECTIONS   FOR   TEACHERS 

Nature  of  the  Handbook.  Before  the  opening  of  school  many  principals 
prepare,  revise,  or  edit  handbooks  of  directions  for  teachers.  In  some 
schools  the  contents  of  the  guides  are  prepared  by  committees  of  teachers 
working  with  the  principal.  The  most  satisfactory  and  inexpensive  type 
of  handbook  is  a  loose-leaf  one  consisting  of  punched  sheets  of  mimeo- 
graphed instructions.  The  pages  are  fastened  into  a  cardboard  cover  or 
loose-leaf  binder  so  that  they  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  refer- 
ence. Principal's  foreword,  table  of  contents,  classified  items,  and  index 
are  included.  The  loose-leaf  arrangement  makes  possible  the  substitu- 
tion of  important  modifications  found  necessary  from  time  to  time. 

The  principal's  foreword  indicates  clearly  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  handbook: 

Every  school  has  an  established  method  for  handling  routine  and  detail.  To 
secure  desirable  conditions,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  uniformity  in  pro- 
cedure and  methods.  These  notes  are  a  consolidation  of  suggestions  from  many 
teachers,  revised  regularly  on  the  basis  of  these  suggestions.  Many  items  are  the 
outgrowth  of  methods  that  have  been  tried  and  have  proved  satisfactory. 

They  are  designed  to  fit  the  needs  of  teachers  who  have  been  in  the  school 
for  a  number  of  years,  as  well  as  those  of  the  teacher  to  whom  this  is  the  first 
experience  in  a  school.  For  the  teacher  who  has  been  in  a  school  for  some  time, 
it  is  difficult  to  remember  proper  procedure  for  all  activities.  There  is  also  a 
frequent  question  of  interpretation  of  the  accepted  method  to  be  followed. 

The  notes  are  for  your  assistance  in  relieving  this  uncertainty.  It  is  not 
expected  that  they  will  be  memorized,  but  rather  that  they  will  be  used  for 
constant  reference  to  standardize  the  conduct  of  various  situations  that  arise 
throughout  the  school  year.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  afford  a  common  basis 
for  all  teachers'  problems.  They  are  not  all-inclusive,  but  are  based  on  ex- 
perience and  will  be  altered  as  the  need  arises. 
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Some  parts  are  intended  to  be  merely  suggestive;  others  should  be  followed 
quite  closely.  To  simplify  use  of  the  notes,  items  of  a  similar  nature  have  been 
drawn  together  into  the  following  divisions: 

Part  I  *  Student  Government  Activities 
Part  II  •  Standard  Practice  Procedure 
Part  III  •  Instruction 
Part  IV  •  Records  and  Forms.1 

Under  "Student  Government  Activities"  are  discussed  desirable 
habits,  section  organization  (in  a  platoon  school),  service  club,  room 
changes,  teacher  aid,  and  specific  habits  to  form.  "Standard  Practice 
Procedure"  deals  with  public  relations,  school  customs,  method  of  han- 
dling books,  fire  drill,  the  testing  program,  signal  system  for  the  school 
program,  direction  of  the  lunch  period,  substitute  teachers,  the  school 
nurse,  administration  regarding  lost  and  found  articles,  distribution  of 
pencils,  locker  assignments,  and  cases  of  poverty.  Procedures  and  in- 
structions are  outlined  briefly  with  respect  to  the  following  "Records 
and  Forms":  lefts  and  transfers,  report  cards,  absence  and  tardiness, 
room  inventory,  daily-attendance  slips,  platoon  program,  attendance 
and  scholarship,  monthly  statistical  report,  students'  permanent  record 
cards,  schedule  of  classes,  and  room-membership  report. 

Illustrations  of  Directions.  The  nature  of  the  guidance  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  following  excerpts  from  the  handbook: 

Room  Changes 

There  is  a  definite  method  that  children  must  use  when  changing  from  room 
to  room.  This  is  to  avoid  confusion  and  to  have  the  change  made  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

1.  Each  class  is  to  have  a  selected  leader. 

2.  All  the  children  in  the  section  are  to  remain  in  a  group. 

3.  Everyone  in  the  group  is  to  stay  behind  the  leader. 

4.  Children  of  one  group  are  not  to  mix  with  another. 

5.  Before  starting,  they  are  to  form  into  a  group  inside  the  room  and  are  to 
remain  there  until  ready. 

6.  There  must  be  no  running  or  talking. 

7.  Proper  doors  and  stairways  must  be  used. 

8.  Children  should  not  take  each  other's  hands. 

9.  All  in  the  group  should  remain  close  together. 

In  their  conduct  throughout  the  school,  children  are  made  to  feel  their  own 
responsibility.  The  teacher  acts  as  a  guide  to  give  assistance.  In  this  socialized 

1John  S.  Thomas,  principal  of  the  Monnier  School,  Detroit,  Michigan,  prepared 
the  handbook  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken. 
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control,  each  child  feels  his  responsibility  to  all  others  and  to  groups.  The  above 
procedure  is  necessary  to  give  all  children  the  opportunity  desired  for  self- 
control  and  direction. 

Lost  and  Found 

All  lost  articles  are  to  be  sent  to  the  waiting  room  of  the  Clinic,  where  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Service  Club  will  care  for  them.  Send  them  only  before  and 
after  school. 

Children  are  to  be  urged  to  visit  the  lost  and  found  department  in  the  Clinic 
whenever  anything  is  lost.  They  may  go  at  these  periods :  8:20  to  8:30;  12:20 
to  12:30,  and  any  time  after  3:00. 

At  announced  times  all  remaining  articles  are  to  be  placed  on  tables  in  front 
of  the  Gymnasium,  where  children  are  to  look  through  the  material. 

Teachers  should  do  everything  possible  to  prevent  children's  losing  things 
and  also  all  they  can  to  help  them  find  their  things. 

Daily- Attendance  Slips 

Send  these  slips  with  the  section  clipped  in  small  folders  provided  by  the  Art 
room.  Keep  an  up-to-date  list  of  all  names  in  the  folder  and  also  the  program 
of  the  section.  Yellow  slips  are  to  be  started  by  special  teachers  and  white  slips 
by  home-room  teachers.  Have  one  child  responsible  for  carrying  the  folder. 
Names  in  the  folder  will  be  used  for  the  roll. 

Schedule  of  Classes 

To  be  completed  by  Friday  of  the  third  week  of  the  term.  One  copy  of  the 
teacher's  schedule  and  one  copy  of  the  pupils'  schedule  are  to  be  posted  in  the 
room.  One  copy  of  the  teacher's  schedule  must  be  sent  to  the  office.  Please 
change  this  copy  when  you  make  any  schedule  change.  Follow  instructions  at 
the  bottom  of  the  form.  Consult  principal  when  making  the  schedule. 

The  ease  with  which  a  teacher  can  locate  the  information  she  wants  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  section  of  the  two-way  index  included  in  the  handbook. 

Index 

ARTICLE       PAGE       PAGE       ARTICLE 

Absence  and  tardiness      16  Part  I.  Student  Government  Activities 

Absence,  Teacher's  8  1    Desirable  Habits 

Achievement  Standards    14  Section  Organization 

2     Service  Club 
Books  6  Room  Changes 

Teacher  Aid 
Clinic  9  3    Habits  to  Form 

Part  II.  Standard  Practice  Procedure 
Daily-Attendance  Slips    16  4    Public  School  Relation 
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A  well-planned  handbook  furnishes  explicit  information  regarding 
many  details,  practices,  and  policies.  The  new  teacher  is  able  to  refer 
quickly  to  many  matters  on  which  she  needs  specific  guidance.  The 
teacher  long  in  the  school  is  able  to  refresh  her  memory  regarding  any 
of  the  items  included.  Hence  the  book  should  contain  (1)  instructions 
regarding  the  procedure  in  beginning  the  new  school  year,  (2)  expla- 
nations of  routine  to  be  followed,  (3)  copies  of  the  various  schedules, 
and  (4)  statements  regarding  numerous  administrative  practices. 
Although  brevity  is  essential,  neither  absolute  clarity  nor  democratic 
kindliness  of  expression  should  be  sacrificed.  Some  handbooks  have 
contained  sections  which  gave  the  impression  of  being  the  dictates  of 
an  autocrat.  The  feelings  aroused  in  teachers  by  such  an  unfortunate 
presentation  would  tend  materially  to  defeat  the  very  purposes  of  a 
good  handbook. 


HANDBOOK    FOR    PARENTS 

Nature  of  the  Handbook.  Especially  for  the  information  of  those 
parents  whose  children  are  new  to  the  school,  many  elementary  school 
principals  make  provision  for  a  handbook.  This  source  of  informa- 
tion contributes  to  better  understanding  of  the  school,  the  personnel, 
the  instructional  program,  the  daily  schedule,  school  facilities,  and 
other  policies  and  practices  which  affect  the  pupil,  his  parents,  and 
his  school.  Three  types  of  handbooks  have  been  developed  for  these 
purposes:  (1)  one  designed  to  represent  the  whole  school;  (2)  an- 
other planned  primarily  to  emphasize  a  certain  grade  or  room;  and 
(3)  a  third  organized  to  include  salient  features  of  the  other  two  types. 
The  second  type  is  generally  designed  for  parents  whose  child  is  start- 
ing in  the  kindergarten  or  the  first  grade. 

The  handbook  should  be  produced  in  an  attractive  style  throughout. 
The  cover,  indicating  the  nature  of  the  booklet  by  the  title  used,  should 
be  artistically  designed.  The  contents  should  consist  of  essential  in- 
formation which  is  well  organized,  adequately  treated,  and  clearly  but 
briefly  presented.  Drawings  or  photographs  may  be  included,  espe- 
cially if  the  illustrations  are  selected  to  emphasize  an  important  point. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  arranging  each  page  so  that  it  is  both  appeal- 
ing and  instructive.  The  final  product  should  be  as  perfect  as  typing 
skills  and  mimeographing  can  make  it. 
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Information  included  should  be  of  two  kinds.  One  consists  of  items 
which  will  introduce  both  parent  and  child  to  the  school  and  the  child's 
class.  The  other  includes  items  and  essential  details  which  should  be 
furnished  parents  for  both  immediate  and  future  use. 

Below  is  the  table  of  contents  of  a  representative  handbook. 

We  Welcome  You  and  Your  Child 

Purpose  and  Value  of  this  Booklet 

How  to  Register  Your  Child 

Plans  for  His  Development  in  the  First  Grade 

The  School's  Daily  Schedule 

Our  Junior  Traffic  Police 

Miss  Nell  Smith,  Our  School  Nurse 

Mrs.  Marion  King,  Our  School  Secretary 

Our  Cafeteria 

Our  Playground  After  School 

Our  Parent  Teacher  Association 

Preparation  of  the  Handbook.  The  handbook  should  be  the  product  of 
the  co-operative  efforts  of  the  principal,  the  teachers,  and  other  em- 
ployed personnel.  Any  special  talent  among  the  group  should  be  uti- 
lized to  enhance  the  booklet.  For  example,  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  final  writing  may  be  done  by  faculty  members  with  creative  ability, 
fluency,  and  skill  in  presenting  points  briefly  and  interestingly.  If 
there  is  a  member  of  the  group  with  special  ability  in  art,  his  skill 
should  be  used  in  illustrating  the  handbook. 

Some  sections  should  be  written,  at  least  in  first  draft,  by  the  prin- 
cipal— the  paragraph  of  welcome,  information  about  school  policies, 
data  regarding  the  school  schedule,  and  similar  details.  The  teachers 
should  co-operate  on  items  common  to  all,  such  as  class  routine,  re- 
ports to  the  home,  and  the  room  mothers7  organization.  If  a  special 
section  is  provided  for  the  child's  teacher,  she  should  formulate  it  with 
the  help  of  the  principal.  Either  the  school  nurse  or  the  principal 
should  prepare  the  statement  about  the  school  nurse,  her  services,  and 
her  schedule. 

In  making  the  handbook  attractive  and  usable,  the  school  secretary 
will  need  the  principal's  guidance.  The  materials  should  be  arranged 
and  mimeographed  so  that  the  changes  needed  each  year  can  be  made. 
Where  the  change  is  slight,  it  may  be  made  on  the  stencil ;  if  consid- 
erable, a  new  stencil  must  be  cut  to  produce  a  substitute  page. 
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CHAPTER   VII 

Organization  of  the  School 

and  Its  Employed  Personnel 

NATURE   OF   EDUCATIONAL   ORGANIZATION 

Organization  of  the  school  is  the  phase  of  administration  in  which  the 
principal  arranges  in  an  efficiently  working  whole  all  the  elements  which 
compose  the  school.  These  elements  include  the  component  parts  of  the 
school  plant  and  its  equipment,  the  various  units  of  time  devoted  to 
instruction,  the  curricula,  the  educational  staff,  all  other  school  em- 
ployees, and  the  student  personnel.  Educational  organization  is  the 
means  of  establishing  an  institution  which  serves  efficiently  according 
to  the  adopted  educational  objectives.  Therefore  the  well-organized 
school  should  be  planned  primarily  to  provide  the  best  possible  instruc- 
tional program  for  every  child.  It  should  facilitate  the  operation  of 
supervision  as  an  efficient  function.  An  effective  organization  should 
minimize  the  time  and  effort  devoted  to  administration  and  to  clerical 
activities. 

With  these  purposes  in  mind,  the  principal  gives  his  attention  to  the 
organization  of  his  school.  The  most  important  phase  is  the  organization 
of  the  educational  program.  He  organizes  the  curricula  into  effective 
school  programs,  co-ordinates  the  instructional  staff  into  a  skillfully 
operating  corps,  and  organizes  supervision  and  administration  as  pro- 
ficient means  of  aiding  pupils  and  teachers.  To  assure  the  effective  op- 
eration of  the  educational  program,  the  principal  also  organizes  the 
school  plant.  This  phase  includes  provisions  for  utilizing  all  its  facilities, 
operating  its  service  systems,  and  using  the  equipment.  Related  to  these 
duties  is  the  organization  of  the  employed  personnel  who  are  not  members 
of  the  educational  staff. ^Jn^ided  in  this  nonteaching  group^are  the 
school  secretary,  school  nurse,  school  doctor,  anH  the  skilled  mechanics 
employed  to  meet  special  needs. 

All  the  above-mentioned  phases  of  organization  are  provided  to  facili- 
tate the  organization  of  the  student  personnel.  Chapter  VIII  is  devoted 
to  this  latter  important  duty.  The  final  phase  of  the  organization  and 
the  development  of  a  program  of  public  relations  is  presented  in 
Chapters  XXIV  and  XXV. 
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ORGANIZATION   OF   THE  PROGRAM 

Since  well-gran^^  planning  Jthe 

principal  should  begin  with  the  procedures  presented  in  the  foregoing 
chapters.  His  educational  organization,  to  be  sound,  should  be  based 
upon  the  formulation  of  an  acceptable  educational  philosophy  and  a 
thorough  analysis  of  all  pertinent  conditions.  The  products  of  these 
efforts  are  to  be  applied  in  the  organization  of  the  educational  program. 
The  principal's  activities  include  initial  planning  on  his  part  followed 
by  co-operative  planning  with  others,  especially  with  the  teachers. 

Organization  of  Time.  In  many  respects,  the  principal  has  little  con- 
trol over  the  amount  of  school  time  available.  Ordinarily  the  length  of 
the  school  year,  the  number  of  school  days  included  in  it,  the  length  of 
the  school  day  for  children  of  various  ages,  and  the  minimum  length  of 
the  school  day  for  the  teachers  are  fixed  by  law.  Quite  generally  the 
dates  of  opening  and  closing  school,  the  time  of  beginning  schoolwork 
in  the  morning,  the  length  of  the  lunch  period,  and  similar  items  are 
governed  by  legislation  or  by  geographical  conditions. 

Within  certain  limits,  the  principal  is  able  to  plan  with  the  teachers 
how  the  school  day  is  to  be  organized  for  them  and  for  the  children. 
Also,  he  is  able  to  co-operate  with  other  employees  in  planning  the 
organization  of  their  working  time.  These  activities  in  turn  affect  the 
planning  of  his  own  schedule.  The  organization  of  schedules  for  all 
employees,  however,  is  necessarily  secondary  to  the  organization  of  the 
children's  schedule  of  their  school  time. 

Allotment  of  Time,  The  school  program  of  every  pupil  is  affected  by 

( 1 )  the  number  of  subjects  placed  in  the  grade  in  which  he  is  enrolled, 

(2)  the  nature  of  the  learning  experiences  which  constitute  his  school 
activities,  and  (3)  the  reasonable  amount  of  time  in  these  activities  to 
be  allotted  to  each  subject  included.   Table  XVI  indicates  the  grade 
placement  of  subject  matter  according  to  sixty-three  school  systems 
reporting  in  the  fall  of  1934,  and  Table  XVII  indicates  the  average 
number  of  minutes  a  week  allotted  to  the  elementary-school  subjects. 

The  data  in  Table  XVI  illustrate  the  tendency  to  include  each  sub- 
ject in  a  grade  or  series  of  grades.  They  also  indicate  the  tendency  to 
omit  a  subject  in  certain  grades.  For  example,  spelling  is  postponed 
until  after  the  first  grade  and  omitted  as  a  regularly  taught  subject  after 
the  sixth  grade.  The  many  noticeable  tendencies  should  be  kept  in  mind 
when  the  data  in  Table  XVII  are  considered. 

For  instance,  the  time  allotted  to  spelling  in  the  first  grade  is  ma- 
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TABLE  XVI.  Grade  Placement  of  Subject  Matter  according 
to  Sixty-three  City  School  Systems  in  1934-1935^ 


SUBJECT 


PER  CENT  OF  SYSTEMS  LISTING  THE  SUBJECTS 
IN  THE  SPECIFIED  GRADES 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

English    

36 

38 

Language     

97 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

64 

62 

Reading 

98 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

57 

58 

Spelling 

56 

98 

100 

100 

100 

100 

61 

56 

Penmanship       

97 

100 

100 

100 

99 

99 

57 

52 

Arithmetic          .    . 

68 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

95 

96 

Social  studies     ....       .    . 

29 

29 

27 

22 

22 

22 

27 

25 

History    .           ... 

27 

31 

42 

57 

70 

73 

68 

73 

Civics  .           .    . 

36 

37 

35 

47 

50 

50 

34 

48 

Geography  , 

22 

25 

52 

78 

78 

78 

68 

48 

Science 

64 

66 

67 

73 

70 

68 

70 

83 

Health  education 

75 

78 

83 

83 

83 

83 

61 

60 

Physical  training 

93 

93 

95 

97 

95 

95 

96 

98 

Recess  .       ...           .    . 

83 

83 

82 

80 

75 

73 

43 

40 

Industrial  arts    .           ... 

17 

17 

20 

25 

42 

52 

88 

83 

Household  arts  

2 

2 

3 

7 

22 

35 

73 

69 

Handwork  .... 

22 

20 

22 

20 

18 

17 

4 

4 

Art   

97 

97 

97 

99 

99 

97 

96 

88 

Music          ...       

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

.98 

98 

Opening  exercises  

68 

66 

63 

63 

65 

63 

54 

52 

Miscellaneous     .       

54 

63 

62 

62 

62 

55 

73 

81 

Total  number  of  systems  .    .    . 

59 

59 

60 

60 

60 

60 

56 

52 

terially  affected  by  the  large  number  of  school  systems  assigning  no 
time  to  the  subject  in  that  grade.  But  this  small  allotment  also  indicates 
a  tendency  to  spend  little  time  on  formal  spelling  instruction  in  the  first 
grade.  The  data  disclose  another  distinct  tendency  to  allot  about 
ninety  minutes  a  week  to  the  subject  in  each  grade  from  the  second  to 
the  sixth  inclusive.  The  table  similarly  indicates  the  specific  trends 
regarding  the  allotment  of  time  to  every  subject  in  each  grade,  especially 
in  each  of  the  first  six  grades. 

Variations  from  the  central  tendencies  are  caused  by  many  factors 
and  conditions.  Illustrations  of  the  numerous  factors  causing  variation 
in  time  allotments  are  the  length  of  the  school  year,  the  length  of  the 
school  day,  the  specific  grade  placement  of  units  of  subject  matter,  the 
relative  stress  on  various  subjects  in  a  grade,  community  differences, 

1G.  C.  Kyte  and  R.  H.  Lewis,  'Time  Tables,"  The  Nation's  Schools,  Vol.  17,  Janu- 
ary, 1936,  pp,  23-25.  Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  The  Nation's  Schools, 
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TABLE  XVII.  Average  Number  of  Minutes  a  Week  Allotted  to 
Elementary-School  Subjects  in  1934-1935* 


SUBJECT 

NUMBER  OF  MINUTES  A  WEEK  IN  FEE 
SPECIFIED  GRADES 

TOTAL 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Language    .    . 

129 
508 
29 
76 
62 
79 
43 
29 
109 
104 

23 

98 

82 
43 
67 

131 
456 
82 
78 
145 
88 
46 
26 
109 
107 

21 

87 
82 
43 
74 

155 
382 
92 
84 
197 
139 
53 
31 
111 
103 

23 

85 

85 
43 
67 

173 
282 
92 
81 
215 
228 
48 
35 
109 
93 

27 

89 

86 
42 
63 

184 
227 
88 
74 
219 
282 
48 
38 
109 
86 

42 

89 
87 
41 
65 

187 
201 
86 
74 
219 
297 
49 
38 
112 
82 

57 

91 
90 

38 
61 

212 
157 
84 
55 
232 
323 
73 
34 
110 
52 

136 

91 

85 
28 
112 

212 
154 
77 
50 
236 
297 
109 
35 
110 
44 

118 

82 
82 
26 
150 

1,383 
2,367 
630 
572 
1,525 
1,733 
469 
266 
879 
671 

447 

712 
679 
304 
659 

Reading  .    .    . 

Spelling   .    .    . 

Penmanship    . 
Arithmetic  .    . 

Social  studies  2 
Science     .    .    . 

Health  education  .    ,    . 
Physical  training    .    .    . 
Recess  .       .   .       -    -   - 

Household  art 
Industrial  art 
Handwork 
Art  

Music  .       .   , 

Opening  exercises  .    .   . 
Miscellaneous     .... 

Total  number  of  minutes 

1481 

1575 

1650 

1663 

1679 

1682 

1784 

1782 

13,296 

legal  restrictions,  and  specified  standards  of  attainment.  The  adopted 
courses  of  study  indicate  the  policies  of  the  school  system  governing 
many  of  these  items  or  specify  the  practices  to  be  followed.  The  prin- 
cipal can  obtain  additional  help  from  the  professional  literature  on  time 
allotments  and  related  topics. 

Methods  o£  Teaching.  Accepted  methods  of  teaching  have  definite 
effects  on  the  types  of  organization.  For  example,  if  instructional  pro- 
cedures are  planned  by  the  staff  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
subject,  departmentalization  of  the  school  program  may  be  provided. 
If  the  large  unit  of  learning  in  an  activity  curriculum  is  followed,  the 
teacher-per-class  organization  is  best  adapted  to  teaching  methods.  The 
problem  of  organization  as  affected  by  an  accepted  teaching  procedure 
is  exemplified  by  Diagram  XII,  a  suggestive  middle-grade  schedule. 

Types  of  Organization.  Ever  since  the  division  of  the  elementary 
school  into  a  "reading  school"  and  a  "writing  school,"  attempts  have 

1G.  C.  Kyte  and  R.  H.  Lewis,  "Time  Tables,"  The  Nation's  Schools,  Vol.  17,  Janu- 
ary, 1936,  pp.  23-25.  Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  The  Nation's  Schools. 
Includes  history,  civics,  and  geography. 
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DIAGRAM  XII.  A  Suggestive  Schedule  for  Grades  III-VI 


Period   Minutes  Activity 


9:00-9:30  30  Opening  exercises  and  planning  conference:  health  and  at- 
tendance; current  events;  making  plans  for  the  day  and, 
on  Monday,  for  the  week 

9:30-10:30    60   Activities  related  to  literature:  library  reading;  story 
hour;  audience  reading;  book  reports;  dramatization  of 
stories;  individual  preparation  for  types  of  group  shar- 
ing of  reading  interests 

10:30-10:45    15   Play,  recreation,  and  relaxation:  organized  games;  other 
forms  of  supervised  play  and  out-of-door  recreation; 
rest  for  the  exceptional  health  cases 

10:45-11:45    60   Work  activities  involving  arithmetic  and  writing:  stores, 
playhouses,  produce  from  school  gardens,  accounting  in- 
volving school  supplies,  keeping  charts;  drill  on  needed 
arithmetic  skills,  drill  on  needed  writing  skills;  at- 
tention to  individual  needs  in  arithmetic 

11:45-12:00    15   Activities  involving  music:  singing;  music  appreciation; 
creative  music 

1:00-1:50     50   Interests  in  social  studies  and  science:  reading  and 

study;  individual  reports;  discussions;  excursions;  mo- 
tion pictures  and  slides  on  scientific  or  social-studies 
items;  related  constructive  activities 

1:50-2:15     25   Play,  recreation,  and  relaxation 

2:15-3:15     60   Activities  related  to  English  or  to  art:  writing  letters, 
reports,  stories,  and  plays;  activities  involving  oral 
expression;  drill  on  needed  skills  in  spelling,  in  lan- 
guage usage,  in  letter  forms;  school  government;  crea- 
tive art;  art  appreciation 
Putting  the  classroom  in  order  at  the  close  of  the  day 


been  made  to  organize  the  elementary  school  in  various  ways.  The 
principal  must  consider  how  many  grades  should  be  included  in  it.  He 
aids  in  determining  at  what  age  children  shall  be  admitted  to  the  "first 
grade."  The  extension  of  age  admission  downward  involves  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  kindergarten  and  even  the  nursery  school. 

Having  in  mind  the  ages  of  the  children  and  the  years  of  schooling 
provided,  the  educational  staff  face  the  problems  of  articulation  and 
sequential  arrangement  of  experiences.  Typical  questions  requiring 
answers  are  these:  Shall  there  be  a  primary  school  or  a  division  of  early- 
childhood  education?  Shall  there  be  no  specific  division  of  the  school 
which  enrolls  children  from  four  years  of  age  to  twelve  years  of  age? 
Shall  there  be  several  divisions?  If  divisions  are  made,  how  can 
articulation  be  maintained? 

Another  aspect  of  organization  resulting  in  various  types  of  elemen- 
tary schools  is  that  of  departmentalization.  The  range  of  practice  is 
from  no  departmental  organization  to  complete  departmentalization. 
In  some  schools  certain  grades  are  organized  departmentally,  and  other 
grades  are  maintained  on  a  teacher-per-class  basis.  Generally  the  ad- 
vocates of  any  one  type  are  enthusiastic  regarding  the  results  achieved; 
but  proof  of  the  distinct  superiority  of  any  specific  type  is  lacking.  In 
the  following  sections  each  major  type  is  presented  from  the  standpoint 
of  characteristics  and  values. 
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The  Commonest  Organization.  The  most  common  type  of  school  is 
organized  on  the  teacher ~per-class  basis.  Being  with  one  group  of  chil- 
dren throughout  the  school  day,  the  teacher  is  able  to  develop  close 
personal  relationships  with  all  her  pupils.  She  can  be  held  responsible 
for  the  progress  of  the  children  entrusted  to  her.  Consequently  she  must 
know  thoroughly  every  child  in  the  class,  guide  him  in  his  learning,  and 
hold  him  responsible  for  satisfactory  achievement.  The  child,  in  turn, 
is  required  to  adjust  to  only  one  teacher  during  a  considerable  length 
of  time. 

This  type  of  organization  generally  places  the  emphasis  on  teaching 
the  child  rather  than  on  teaching  subject  matter.  Any  method  of  in- 
struction may  be  followed,  particularly  teaching  through  natural  child 
activities.  The  classroom  program  in  Diagram  XII  illustrates  the  pos- 
sibility of  pursuing  this  type  of  instructional  procedure.  Correlation 
and  integration  of  subject  matter  are  facilitated  because  the  teaching 
program  is  in  the  hands  of  the  one  teacher.  Also,  individualization  of 
instruction  can  be  provided.  The  specific  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
each  pupil  may  be  determined  and  met.  Elasticity  in  programing  con- 
tributes to  the  feasibility  of  meeting  individual  differences  at  various 
times  in  the  school  day.  Work  and  study  habits  may  be  analyzed  and 
developed.  Learning  activities  may  be  organized  to  provide  daily  for 
efficient  use  of  the  total  school  time. 

The  physical  environment  of  the  child  can  be  controlled  extensively. 
He  is  assigned  to  seats,  desks,  tables,  and  other  furniture  adapted  to 
his  physical  stature.  The  classroom  can  be  made  an  instructional  en- 
vironment conducive  to  his  efficient  learning.  Classroom  organization 
permits  minimizing  fatigue,  rotating  types  of  activities,  correlating  ex- 
periences, and  placing  certain  subjects  in  the  schedule  to  meet  recurring 
conditions. 

A  teacher  ~per-class  basis  limits  the  use  of  a  teacher's  special  interests 
and  special  training.  Principals  schedule  periods  or  arrange  class  ex- 
changes to  utilize  these  special  talents.  The  teacher  may  devote  too 
much  time  to  subjects  which  particularly  interest  her,  at  the  expense  of 
other  subjects.  Through  supervisory  visits  and  conferences  the  principal 
assists  her  in  avoiding  unbalanced  programs.  She  may  have  too  many 
preparations  to  make,  with  the  result  that  her  daily  preparation  may  be 
unsatisfactory.  Her  classroom  organization  and  plan  of  teaching  require 
constructive  criticism. 

The  common  type  of  organization  may  subject  some  pupils  to  a  poor 
teacher  all  day  long  for  a  considerable  period  of  time;  and  the  instruc- 
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tion  can  become  too  formal.  The  facilities  of  the  school  plant  are  not 
utilized  as  extensively  or  as  frequently  as  they  ordinarily  are  used  in 
other  types  of  organization.  Some  of  these  conditions  are  overcome  with 
difficulty;  others  are  met  by  scheduling  the  use  of  the  plant  under  super- 
vision. The  articulation  between  grades  taught  by  different  teachers  is 
not  assured,  unless  it  is  emphasized  in  teachers'  meetings,  use  of  the 
courses  of  study,  and  measurement  programs. 

The  Platoon  School.  The  platoon  school  represents  a  type  of  organiza- 
tion which  provides  for  extensive  departmentalization.  Diagram  XIII 
illustrates  the  platoon  system,  slightly  complicated  by  the  fact  that  an 
odd  number  of  classes  is  included  in  the  arrangement.  Ordinarily  a 
platoon  school  is  organized  into  an  even  number  of  classes.  One  half  of 
the  group,  one  platoon,  occupies  the  regular  classrooms,  while  the  other 
half,  the  second  platoon,  utilizes  the  rest  of  the  school  facilities. 

In  the  regular  classrooms  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
spelling,  language,  composition,  history,  and  geography.  One  half  of  the 
school  day  is  set  aside  for  this  instruction.  One  teacher  has  one  class 
from  each  of  the  platoons,  serving  as  the  home-room  teacher  for  both 
groups.  Generally  her  school  day  with  each  group  is  divided  so  that  she 
teaches  a  class  in  two  equal  periods,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the 
afternoon.  In  some  schools  each  class  is  in  charge  of  the  home-room 
teacher  for  one  year,  while  in  others  each  class  is  assigned  to  her  for 
two  years. 

During  the  periods  which  constitute  the  other  half  of  the  school  day, 
each  class  is  assigned  to  the  various  special  teachers  who  are  teaching 
in  the  special  facilities.  These  include  the  music  room,  art  room,  science 
room,  handcraft  rooms,  gymnasium,  playgrounds,  library,  and  audi- 
torium. In  these  places  the  children  are  taught  music,  art,  science, 
various  handcrafts,  physical  and  health  education,  literature,  citizen- 
ship, study  involving  reference  materials,  and  auditorium  activities. 
With  a  special  teacher  in  charge  of  each  of  these  facilities  and  the  in- 
struction in  the  subject  concentrated  in  her  room  for  many  classes,  each 
special  room  is  specially  equipped  accordingly. 

The  theory  upon  which  the  platoon  school  has  been  developed  is  that 
every  child  must  be  assured  a  well-rounded  program  of  all  essential 
learning  experiences.  This  purpose  is  met  by  organizing  the  use  of  the 
school  plant  and  scheduling  the  child's  school  day  so  that  all  the  desired 
types  of  experiences  are  included  in  his  school  program.  The  various 
school  experiences  have  been  classified  under  three  heads:  work,  study, 
and  play.  This  conception  of  the  instructional  program  has  led  to  the 
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inclusion  of  all  elementary-school  grades  in  about  three  fourths  of  the 
schools  organized  as  platoon  schools. 

In  the  work-study-play  school  the  auditorium  serves  as  "an  impor- 
tant socializing  unit"  and  "an  integrating  and  correlating  unit."  The 
"auditorium  teacher"  stresses  activities  which  contribute  to  children's 
development  as  social  beings  and  citizens.  In  her  charge  are  assemblies, 
dramatizations,  music  appreciation  through  audience  situations,  motion- 
picture  programs.  In  fact,  her  teaching  program  includes  all  situations 
stressing  listening  and  hearing  by  groups  of  students  and  the  numerous 
activities  involving  the  use  of  a  stage.  This  teacher  must  seek  to  main- 
tain intensive  co-operation  with  all  other  teachers  so  that  effective 
integration  and  correlation  result. 

The  teacher-librarian  has  somewhat  similar  but  less  extensive  educa- 
tional responsibilities.  She  directs  the  children's  study  of  reference  ma- 
terials. These  sources  are  necessarily  concentrated  in  the  library  for 
this  specialized  teaching  purpose.  During  part  of  the  time  that  children 
are  with  her,  she  directs  them  in  work  assigned  to  them  by  the  other 
teachers.  In  addition,  she  teaches  literature. 

In  the  gymnasium  and  on  the  playgrounds,  special  teachers  of  health 
and'  physical  education  are  expected  to  deal  with  all  phases  of  health 
work.  They  direct  children's  play  and  organized  games  during  the 
periods  they  are  assigned  to  playground.  The  art  room,  music  room, 
science  room,  and  handcraf ts  rooms  are  especially  equipped  for  the  types 
of  instruction  provided  in  them  by  special  teachers. 

Thus  the  platoon-school  organization  provides  for  the  use  of  the 
school  plant  to  capacity  throughout  each  school  day.  It  provides  also 
for  the  extensive  use  of  each  special  facility  by  all  pupils.  To  meet  these 
ends,  specialized  instructional  environments  are  established,  equipped, 
and  maintained.  In  them  and  in  the  home  rooms,  children  are  assured 
of  a  wide  variety  of  experiences  under  a  group  of  teachers.  Each  teacher 
is  expected  to  be  a  specialist  in  her  particular  teaching  assignment.  It 
has  been  entrusted  to  her  because  of  her  special  interests,  ability,  and 
training.  The  departmental  type  of  organization  is  planned  to  ensure 
a  balanced  instructional  program  to  every  child. 

Advocates  of  the  platoon  school  contend  that  the  organization  also 
leads  to  the  discovery  of  children's  special  abilities  at  an  early  age  and 
to  the  possibility  of  fostering  them.  For  example,  the  special  teacher  of 
music  is  able  to  discover  a  child  of  exceptional  musical  ability,  to  analyze 
his  musical  talent,  and  to  make  plans  to  cultivate  it  during  the  music 
period.  A  pupil's  weaknesses  can  be  attacked  also  by  assigning  him  to 
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two  consecutive  grades  or  divisions  of  work  so  that  he  may  spend 
additional  time  in  eliminating  his  difficulties. 

Because  of  the  number  of  teachers  in  charge  of  every  group  or  class, 
no  child  is  exposed  to  a  poor  or  weak  teacher  all  day.  Instead  every 
pupil  develops  under  the  direction  of  several  personalities.  Each  teacher 
makes  preparations  in  only  certain  fields  of  experience  or  subjects,  in 
which  she  is  considered  most  competent.  Consequently  her  preparation 
can  be  thorough.  The  nature  of  home-room  teachers'  and  special 
teachers'  assignments  provides  for  articulation  between  successive 
grades  through  which  children  progress. 

A  highly  departmentalized  organization  may  result  in  an  artificial, 
mechanized  instructional  program.  Needed  elasticity  in  the  use  of  time 
for  instructional  purposes  is  impossible.  Teaching  often  becomes  subject- 
centered  rather  than  child-centered.  The  pupil  is  exposed  to  many 
teachers  and  may  be  exploited  by  the  many  demands  every  teacher 
makes  on  him.  The  resulting  diffusion  of  his  interests  leads  to  a  neglect 
of  the  fundamentals.  Continuous  attention  to  the  development  of  team- 
work in  the  teaching  staff  is  necessary  to  assure  a  desirable  instructional 
program.  Extensive  and  formal  articulation  of  the  learning  program  is 
required  to  produce  any  integration  of  pupil  activities. 

Each  teacher  is  responsible  for  too  many  children  and  so  can  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  needs  of  only  a  few  pupils,  if  any.  Being 
subject-centered  in  a  compartmentalized  organization,  she  has  difficulty 
in  following  the  most  effective  teaching  procedures.  Time  is  wasted 
when  pupils  move  from  room  to  room.  To  overcome  this  loss  of  time, 
children  must  attend  school  a  long  day.  Pupils  are  seated  unhygi- 
enically  because  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  each  room  with  enough  seats 
and  desks  to  seat  comfortably  the  children  of  different  sizes  from  the 
several  grades.  The  strain  of  the  work  on  the  teacher  is  too  great  over 
a  period  of  time.  How  to  circumvent  these  conditions  is  a  continuous 
responsibility  of  the  principal. 

Partly  Departmentalized  Organization.  The  advocates  of  partly  depart- 
mentalized schools  assert  that  this  type  of  organization  includes  the 
best  features  of  the  other  two  types  and  excludes  their  weaknesses. 
Diagram  XIV  exemplifies  one  form  of  modified  departmentalization. 
The  program  for  the  four  upper  classes  is  included  in  the  illustration ; 
a  similar  program  for  the  third  and  fourth  grades  completes  the  scope 
of  departmentalization.  The  pupils  in  each  of  four  classes  of  a  two-grade 
cycle  are  instructed  in  the  tool  subjects  and  physical  education  by  one 
teacher.  They  are  with  her  over  60  per  cent  of  each  school  week  during 
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a  period  of  two  years.  For  the  two-year  period  the  pupils  in  each  of  the 
other  four  classes  are  with  one  teacher  about  40  per  cent  of  each  week 
and  with  another  over  30  per  cent.  During  four  consecutive  years  one 
teacher  instructs  a  child  in  one  of  the  five  departmentalized  subjects — 
art,  music,  social  studies,  handcraft,  and  science. 

Children  are  given  opportunities  to  learn  under  teachers  who  devote 
considerable  time  to  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  especially  interested 
and  skilled.  At  the  same  time,  every  pupil  spends  a  large  part  of  each 
day  under  one  teacher's  direction.  This  period  is  sufficiently  long  to 
permit  her  to  become  well  acquainted  with  him.  Articulation,  individual 
adjustment,  good  teaching  methods,  well-equipped  instructional  environ- 
ments, wide  use  of  the  school  facilities,  flexibility,  and  reasonable  control 
of  time  allotments  are  made  possible.  When  use  of  both  the  library  and 
the  auditorium  are  scheduled  in  this  type  of  program,  numerous  kinds 
of  learning  activities  occur.  Each  teacher  has  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  daily  preparations  to  make. 

In  the  modified  departmental  organization,  subject-matter  lines  may 
be  drawn  closely,  and  consequently  correlation  becomes  difficult  to  main- 
tain. Inflexibility  instead  of  elasticity,  and  stress  on  subject  matter 
rather  than  on  the  child  are  unavoidable.  Every  teacher  has  too  many 
personalities  to  know,  and  each  pupil  must  adjust  to  too  many  teachers. 
Other  weaknesses  noted  in  the  platoon  school  may  occur  also  in  the 
semidepartmentalized  school.  On  the  other  hand,  modified  departmen- 
talization may  include  various  weaknesses  attributed  to  the  teacher-per- 
class  organization.  Only  in  limited  ways  can  many  features  of  the  platoon 
system  be  adapted  in  a  semidepartmentalized  school. 

When  the  school  staff  studies  and  develops  an  organized  school  pro- 
gram, it  should  consider  also  the  typical  problems  considered  in  the  next 
section. 

Trends  in  Elementary-School  Organization.  The  above  discussions 
have  dealt  with  the  more  common  types  of  organization  existing  in 
elementary  schools.  There  are  other  types  but  they  are  primarily 
either  variations  of  the  three  presented  or  combinations  of  any  two 
of  them.  The  principal  should  be  cognizant  of  the  trend  in  organiza- 
tion as  one  important  factor  to  consider  when  planning  the  pattern 
for  Ms  school.  In  city-school  systems  the  percentage  of  schools  organ- 
ized as  platoon  schools  has  decreased  considerably.  The  pattern  is  be- 
ing supplanted  by  the  teacher-per-class  organization.1  The  depart- 

^Research  Bulletin,  National  Education  Association,  Vol.  27,  February,  1949, 
pp.  17-18. 
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mentalized  elementary  school  is  also  decreasing  in  number  and  the 
non-departmentalized  school  is  replacing  it.1  Hence  the  elementary 
school  is  typically  a  teacher-per-class  institution. 

Even  in  this  teacher-per-class,  non-departmentalized  organization 
slight  departmental  organization  occurs  occasionally.  If  a  teacher  is 
unable  to  carry  a  tune  or  is  otherwise  handicapped  in  music,  the  prin- 
cipal arranges  for  an  exchange  of  classes  between  this  teacher  and  an- 
other teacher  not  handicapped  in  this  way.  This  practice  is  followed  in 
order  to  provide  good  instruction  in  music  to  children  who  would  other- 
wise be  denied  such  training.  Care  is  taken  to  select  non-musical 
phases  of  instruction  so  that  the  musically  handicapped  teacher  works 
effectively  in  the  other  teacher's  class.  Similar  trading  between  two 
teachers  is  provided  when  one  of  them  is  color-blind,  in  order  that  her 
class  may  receive  good  art  instruction. 

In  the  very  large  majority  of  city  schools,  the  first  six  grades  are 
designated  as  elementary  grades.  About  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  city 
school  systems  include  the  first  eight  grades  in  the  elementary  school. 
This  latter  type  of  school  predominates  in  rural  communities.  In  cities 
especially,  the  kindergarten  is  also  a  part  of  the  elementary  school. 
War  conditions  gave  impetus  to  the  provision  for  children  younger 
than  the  kindergarten  entrance  age,  resulting  in  nursery  schools  and 
child-care  centers  which  still  persist  in  numbers.  Where  pre-elemen- 
tary  grade  classes  exist,  the  principal  and  the  staff  should  give  careful 
attention  to  articulation  and  co-ordination  between  these  various  grades. 

There  is  an  increasing  trend  to  assign  pupils  to  one  teacher  for 
more  than  one  year.  This  practice  is  more  common  in  the  primary 
grades  than  in  the  upper  grades.  There  is  a  tendency  to  consider  such 
an  organization  as  an  ungraded  class,  and  for  the  decision  of  promo- 
tion to  be  postponed  to  the  end  of  the  first  two  or  three  years,  thus 
eliminating  annual  failures.  The  articulation,  rate  of  progress,  ability 
grouping,  and  readiness  program  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  one 
teacher.  Some  schools  have  been  organized  in  this  manner  throughout 
the  grades,  so  that  a  pupil  may  have  but  three  teachers  as  he  progresses 
from  the  first  grade  through  the  sixth. 

Interruptions  Affecting  the  Instructional  Program.  The  principal  can 
aid  materially  in  making  the  instructional  day  more  effective  by 
minimizing  the  number  of  classroom  interruptions  which  occur.  Ob- 

^ResearcJt  Bulletin,  National  Education  Association,  Vol.  27,  February,  1949, 
pp.  16-17. 
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servation  of  the  following  points,  for  example,  will  eliminate  all  but 
unavoidable  interruptions : 

1.  Children  from  one  class  should  interrupt  other  classes  only  when  educa- 
tional values  will  accrue  to  both  interrupters  and  interrupted.  Planning  for 
such  educationally  valuable  occasions  will  minimize  the  effect  of  the  interrup- 
tions. 

2.  Whenever  possible,  persons  should  enter  or  leave  the  classroom  only 
when  breaks  occur  in  the  instructional  day — especially  before  school  opens, 
during  recess  periods,  at  noon,  and  at  the  close  of  school. 

3.  Messages  and  signals  should  be  withheld  until  these  breaks  occur  in  the 
daily  schedule. 

4.  Greater  use  should  be  made  of  bulletin  boards  for  accumulating  notices 
and  messages. 

5.  Many  notices  and  messages  can  be  distributed  in  the  office  mailboxes 
where  teachers  can  get  them  at  their  convenience. 

6.  Both  principal  and  secretary  should  protect  teachers  and  children  from 
avoidable  classroom  interruptions. 

The  staff  should  determine  ways  and  means  for  meeting  necessary 
interruptions.  They  include  emergencies,  important  matters  requiring 
immediate  attention,  and  educationally  profitable  experiences.  The 
first  type  involves  sick  or  injured  children,  pupils  with  wet  clothing, 
and  parents  calling  for  children  because  of  some  unexpected  serious 
condition  which  has  arisen.  Report  of  the  day's  absentees,  luncheon 
reports,  and  delivery  of  messages  which  can  not  be  delayed  can  gen- 
erally be  handled  in  a  routine  manner.  Visits  by  specialists  require  pro- 
gram breaks  but  the  effect  of  such  breaks  can  often  be  minimized  by 
the  observance  of  one  or  more  of  the  points  made  above.  The  points 
apply  also  to  the  scheduling  of  children's  music  lessons  (when  pro- 
vided by  the  school) ,  mid-morning  feeding,  special  rest  cases,  traffic- 
patrol  duty,  and  special  programs. 


ORGANIZATION    OB    THE    TEACHING    PERSONNEL 

Points  in  Planning.  The  information  included  about  teachers  in  Chap- 
ter IV  shows  that  the  principal  needs  to  consider  carefully  the  organ- 
ization of  the  school  staff.  His  plansjnclu^ 

loa4s«uSssignment  to.qtftain  ffielnaSmumaixiount  of  teachin^gfgiciency, 
development  of  esprit  de  corps,  distribution  of  routine  duties,  and  team- 
work in  a  public-relations  program.  The  last  two  items  are  presented 
at  length  in  subsequent  chapters. 
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Organizing  the  Teaching  Staff.  The  dominant  problem  in  organizing 
the  teachers  deals  with  the  instructional  program.  The  principal  analyzes 
every  teacher  from  the  standpoint  of  her  potentialities.  He  takes  into 
account  all  the  important  details  of  her  training,  experience,  special 
abilities,  disabilities,  interests,  personal  characteristics,  out-of-school 
responsibilities,  and  other  factors  which  may  affect  her  efficiency. 

He  notes  variations  in  the  amounts  and  kinds  of  cultural  or  pro- 
fessional training  of  the  staff;  ranges  and  differences  in  professional 
experiences  and  variations  in  professional  success;  other  types  of  em- 
ployment, travel,  and  leisure  interests;  musical  and  artistic  gifts  or 
limitations;  personal,  social,  and  professional  attributes;  general  and 
specific  teaching  skills;  and  each  teacher's  effect  on  children.  Many  of 
these  items  can  be  considered  diagnostically  by  the  use  of  published 
guides.1 

The  principal  must  know  certain  other  personal  items  regarding  a 
teacher.  Has  she  any  physical  disabilities  to  be  taken  into  account? 
Cardiac  conditions,  physical  breakdowns  in  the  past,  and  chronic  ill- 
nesses are  illustrative  of  this  point.  Home  responsibilities,  conditions, 
and  influences  represent  another  group  of  significant  items.  In  order  to 
protect  children's  interests,  he  must  compensate  for  these  conditions  in 
planning  the  teaching  loads.  But  his  plans  must  not  favor  one  teacher 
at  the  expense  of  other  teachers. 

From  these  data  the  principal  reaches  specific  conclusions  to  be  ap- 
plied in  organizing  the  teaching  staff  in  his  school.  He  should  take  full 
advantage  of  certain  teachers'  training,  experience,  abilities,  skills,  tal- 
ents, desires,  and  personalities  which  point  to  particular  fitness  by  assign- 
ing them  to  certain  grade  levels  or  to  particular  types  of  children.  For 
example,  some  teachers  stand  out  as  being  most  competent  in  teaching 
children  in  the  primary  grades.  Others  may  be  especially  adapted  to 
work  in  the  upper  grades.  Still  others  may  be  assigned  to  any  grade 
level  with  the  probability  of  succeeding  as  well  in  the  primary  grades 
as  in  the  upper  grades. 

The  school  staff  may  be  organized  so  that  the  effects  of  noted  weak- 
nesses in  certain  teachers  can  be  minimized.  Also,  the  organization  of 
the  personnel  may  be  planned  to  utilize  fully  the  outstanding  strengths, 
talents,  and  special  interests  possessed  by  various  teachers.  These  points 
are  discussed  in  Chapter  XXI. 

By  temperament  and  inclination,  as  well  as  for  other  considerations, 

1See,  for  example,  the  Howe-Kyte  Diagnostic  Record  of  Teaching,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1932. 
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a  teacher  may  be  most  successful  in  classes  consisting  largely  of  sub- 
normal children.  Specialized  training,  in  addition  to  other  pertinent 
qualifications,  may  have  developed  another  teacher  into  a  specialist  in 
teaching  a  specific  type  of  physically  handicapped  child.  A  third  teacher 
may  be  at  her  best  when  stimulated  by  the  challenge  of  very  superior 
children.  These  and  other  types  of  teachers  should  be  given  classroom 
assignments  in  which  their  characteristics  or  specializations  may  be 
utilized  to  the  best  interests  of  children. 

In  other  types  of  professional  responsibilities  involving  organization 
of  the  staff,  the  data  regarding  the  teachers  should  be  taken  into  account. 
Probable  marked  contributions  and  handicapping  factors  evident  in  the 
assembled  information  should  be  used  in  the  development  of  teamwork 
in  public  relations,  programs  of  routine  duties,  and  promotion  of 
teachers'  professional  progress.  These  phases  are  presented  in  various 
subsequent  chapters. 

"Esprit  de  Corps."  In  planning  the  school  organization,  the  principal 
should  seek  the  individual  and  collective  co-operation  of  the  staff.  They 
must  share  with  him  the  intensive  study  of  the  student  personnel,  of 
types  of  school  organization,  of  the  nature  and  implications  of  classifica- 
tion and  of  pupil  progress,  of  the  facilities  and  adaptability  of  the  school 
plant,  and  of  the  equipment,  books,  and  instructional  supplies.  This 
co-operative  approach  to  school  organization  is  the  important  initial  step 
in  developing  esprit  de  corps.  The  procedure  contributes  materially  to 
the  understanding  and  acceptance  of  teachers'  assignments  in  the  school 
program. 

ORGANIZATION   OF   AUXILIARY  WORKERS 

The  principal's  responsibilities  in  organizing  the  school  employees 
into  co-operative  workers  in  his  school  are  analogous  to  his  duties  in 
organizing  the  teaching  staff.  He  analyzes  the  potentialities,  abilities, 
and  limitations  of  each  person.  These  considerations  he  weighs  in  the 
light  of  his  particular  assignment  as  made  and  defined  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  The  principal  next  formulates  a  preliminary  plan  in 
order  to  aid  every  person  in  meeting  his  responsibilities.  Finally,  the 
co-operative  planning  by  the  auxiliary  employee  and  the  principal,  with 
the  school  and  its  needs  in  mind,  results  in  a  practical  program  of  work. 
With  respect  to  the  school  secretary  and  the  school  custodian,  these 
procedures  are  treated  in  later  chapters. 
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ORGANIZATION   OF  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

The  important  work  of  organizing  the  program  for  health  education 
in  a  city  school  illustrates  the  principal's  responsibility  in  utilizing  the 
services  of  many  employees.  The  organization  should  be  planned  pri- 
marily to  develop  children  into  physically  sound  beings  and  wholesome 
personalities.  Their  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  social  fitness  is  a  shared 
responsibility  of  the  home  and  the  school.  The  latter's  part  is  met  by 
instruction  and  direct  specialized  services  which  further  the  many 
aspects  of  health  and  physical  education. 

Specialists  are  added  to  the  school  system  to  contribute  to  this  pro- 
gram through  supervisory,  administrative,  and  expert-service  activities. 
The  personnel  includes  physicians,  dentists,  psychiatrists,  supervisors 
of  health  and  physical  education,  dental  hygienists,  nutrition  specialists, 
social  workers,  nurses,  and  visiting  teachers.  The  specialized  training, 
experiences,  attitudes,  and  interests  of  any  two  types  of  professional 
workers  make  them  markedly  dissimilar.  Their  differences  are  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  their  professional  convictions  and  principles  of  action. 
Each  specialist's  constructive  contributions*  to  children,  teachers,  other 
specialists,  and  the  principal  must  be  determined  by  the  school's  head 
and  organized  into  an  effectively  working  program. 

With  the  potentialities  of  these  persons  in  mind,  the  principal  deter- 
mines within  broad  limits  how  their  services  may  be  co-ordinated, 
directed,  and  utilized  to  the  best  advantage  in  a  program  of  health  educa- 
tion. Therefore  he  must  determine  first  the  explicit  nature  of  the 
assistance  to  be  given  by  each  employee  in  an  organized  program  which 
includes  examination,  diagnosis,  corrective  and  remedial  aid,  preventive 
measures,  health  instruction,  and  physical  education. 

Health  Examinations.  A  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  this  comprehen- 
sive program  depends  upon  the  gathering,  recording,  and  using  of  health 
and  physical  data  regarding  each  child.  Table  XII  (p.  60)  contains 
representative  items  to  be  included  in  a  doctor's  physical  survey  of 
children  in  a  school.  The  number  and  kinds  of  defects  indicate  specific 
topics  obviously  needing  stress  in  health  instruction,  conditions  requir- 
ing correction  through  specifically  planned  physical  education,  serious 
cases  urgently  demanding  medical,  surgical,  or  dental  attention,  and 
special  problems  which  demand  the  attention  of  parents. 

Part  of  the  essential  case  records  may  be  obtained  from  parents.  The 
following  form  is  one  used  periodically  in  a  school  to  keep  up-to-date 
information  about  each  child: 
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University  Elementary  School 

The  Information  requested  below  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  your 
child  and  for  the  correction  of  his  registration  records: 

CHILD'S  NAME GRADE 

ADDRESS PHONE 

BIRTH  DATE  .-.Month Day_.  19-- AGE  -_YRS.  BIRTHPLACE 

FATHER  MOTHER 

Full  name Full  name 

Address Address 

Birthplace Birthplace 

Naturalized?  (circle answer)  YES  NO  Naturalized?  (circle answer)  YES  NO 

Occupation Occupation 

Employing  Firm Employing  Firm 

Firm's  Address Firm's  Address 

Legal  Guardian  (if  other  than  parent) 

If  the  child  has  ever  had  any  of  the  following  illnesses,  please  give  the 
approximate  year  it  occurred : 

•  1.  Chickenpox  19 9.  Pneumonia  19 

2 .  Diphtheria  19 10.  Scarlet  Fever  19 

3 .  Earache  19 11.  Smallpox  19 

4.  Infantile  Paralysis         19 12.  Tonsilitis  19 

5 .  Influenza  19 13.  Whooping  Cough          19 

6.  Malaria  19 14.  Tuberculosis  19 

7.  Measles  19 IS.  Tuberculosis  Contact   19 

8.  Mumps  19 

If  the  child  has  had  vaccinations,  immunizations,  or  tests,  please  give  the 
information: 

Smallpox  Vaccination  in  19-  -  Tuberculin  Test  in  19-,  -      Positive-  -  Negative-  . 

Diphtheria  Immunization  in  19-  -        Schick  Test  in  19-  -  Positive-  -  Negative-  „ 

Chest  X-Ray  in  19-  -  Positive-  -  Negative-  - 

If  the  child  ever  had  any  serious  illness  or  operation,  what  was  it? „ 

When  did  it  occur?  19 

If  you  cannot  be  reached,  whom  shall  we  call  in  case  of  emergency? 

Name Phone 

In  case  of  accident,  what  doctor  do  you  wish  called? 

Doctor - . Phone 

Which  Berkeley  Well-Baby  Conference  has  your  child  attended? 

Children  are  examined  free  periodically  by  the  school  physician.  You  wil] 

be  notified  so  that  you  may  be  present. 

Do  you  consent  to  this  examination?  YES--   NO-_ 
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When  the  school  nurse  receives  the  report,  she  transfers  the  informa- 
tion to  the  child's  health-record  card.  Significant  items  are  reported  to 
the  principal  and  to  the  teacher  needing  the  facts.  The  nature  of  the 
permanent  form  on  which  all  health  and  physical  examination  data  are 
kept  is  illustrated  by  the  health-record  card  depicted  on  pages  128 
and  129. 

Many  of  the  items  are  recorded  on  this  card  by  the  nurse  while  assist- 
ing the  school  doctor  as  he  makes  his  periodical  examinations  of  all 
pupils.  Some  school  systems  provide  for  the  examination  of  all  children 
new  to  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  Thereafter  the  children 
are  examined  by  the  doctor  once  a  year.  Children  with  conditions  deviat- 
ing from  the  normal  are  examined  more  frequently.  Thus  it  is  possible 
to  locate  early  the  development  of  cases  needing  urgent  attention  or  to 
attack  promptly  contagious  or  infectious  conditions. 

Information  gathered  by  the  school  dentist  or  dental  hygienist  is 
recorded  on  the  same  card.  The  data  obtained  by  an  examination  of  the 
teeth,  reports  of  clinical  assistance,  and  dentist's  reports  of  special  cor- 
rective work  on  mouth  and  teeth  are  included.  Other  information  ob- 
tained from  certain  specialists  are  records  of  audiometer  tests,  eye 
conditions,  heart  conditions,  operations,  and  other  remedial  services. 

Some  data  the  nurse  enters  as  a  result  of  her  own  work.  They  in- 
clude height  and  weight  of  children,  diseases  contracted  by  various 
pupils,  records  of  follow-up  in  cases  reported  to  parents,  and  disposition 
of  urgent  or  serious  cases. 

In  a  confidential  file,  generally  in  the  principal's  office,  are  kept  the 
records  of  psychiatric  cases.  The  accumulated  data  on  any  one  of  these 
exceptional  persons  are  reported  to  the  psychiatrist.  In  addition,  other 
essential  information  that  he  may  want  regarding  the  child,  his  parents, 
his  home,  and  community  and  school  environments  are  gathered  by  the 
visiting  teacher,  the  school  nurse,  the  psychiatrist's  assistant,  and  the 
psychologist.  Detailed  reports  are  thus  obtained  from  parents,  teachers, 
and  principal.  When  the  psychiatrist  has  digested  the  assembled  in- 
formation, he  observes  and  interviews  the  child,  diagnoses  the  conditions, 
and  prepares  his  recommendations.  His  report  is  sent  to  the  principal 
for  such  use  as  can  be  made  of  the  information  in  aiding  the  child. 

The  Health  Service.  The  conditions  also  may  require  the  psychiatrist 
to  advise  the  parents  regarding  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  home 
or  other  specialists  to  be  seen.  Then  follow  necessary  conferences  be- 
tween principal  and  teacher,  principal  and  nurse,  principal  and  parent, 
or  teacher  and  parent,  depending  upon  the  determined  needs. 
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The  examinations  by  physicians  may  lead  to  recommendations  re- 
garding the  need  for  special  rest  periods  for  certain  children  during 
school  hours.  For  some  of  them  and  for  others  nutritional  needs  may  be 
met  through  midmorning  feeding,  supplying  milk,  orange  juice,  or  other 
prescribed  foods,  and  furnishing  lunches.  The  recommendations  to  the 
school  principal  may  include  suggestions  for  him  and  the  teachers  re- 
garding matters  of  fatigue,  exercise,  and  physical  conditions  to  be 
observed  with  respect  to  certain  children — for  example,  cardiac  cases, 
diabetics,  and  cases  of  chronic  poor  health.  Also,  arrangements  may  be 
made  to  provide  clinical  service  for  children  whose  parents  are  financially 
unable  to  pay  for  needed  care, 

Instruction  in  Health,  In  addition  to  the  health  services  rendered 
by  the  specialists  through  examinations,  diagnoses,  ministrations,  and 
recommendations,  the  principal  derives  from  them  constructive  help  to 
teachers  in  extending  health  service,  in  improving  health  instruction, 
and  in  facilitating  physical  education.  The  school  nurse  especially,  being 
in  the  school  more  often  and  for  longer  periods  than  the  other  specialists, 
can  aid  teachers  frequently.  She  may  help  them  to  become  skillful  in 
making  general  physical  examinations  and  in  making  daily  health  in- 
spections. In  many  ways,  she  can  co-operate  with  the  teachers  in  giving 
children  health  instruction.  When  pupils  are  sent  to  her  for  examination 
or  inspection,  she  can  influence  them  materially  by  her  manner  and 
conversation.  She  may  give  certain  types  of  information  about  health 
to  teachers  which  they  need  in  their  teaching  and  which  she  is  expected 
to  know.  First  aid  and  data  on  certain  home  conditions  affecting  children 
are  types  of  information  she  should  impart  to  the  principal  and  teachers. 

The  dental  hygienist  can  discuss  with  children  and  teachers  the  care 
of  teeth  and  methods  of  cleaning  them.  In  many  schools  she  demon- 
strates in  classes,  using  large  models.  In  some  school  systems  she  pre- 
pares at  regular  intervals  charts  indicating  the  condition  of  children's 
teeth,  by  classes  and  by  schools,  and  records  of  dental  correction.  These 
graphs  have  educational  value  in  that  they  improve  community  condi- 
tions by  stimulating  the  children  to  care  for  their  teeth  in  order  that 
their  class  and  school  records  may  be  better  than  those  of  other  groups. 

From  doctors  trained  for  and  experienced  in  public-health  service, 
school  staffs  may  receive  valuable  instruction  in  health  matters.  Through 
bulletins  and  talks  concrete  information  can  be  imparted  to  the  teachers. 
For  example,  charts  of  characteristic  symptoms  of  children's  diseases 
have  been  prepared  for  many  school  systems.  These  charts  furnish 
teachers  with  guidance  in  detecting  possible  cases  of  contagion.  The 
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staff  is  thus  aided  in  taking  initial  steps  to  isolate  children  who  would 
spread  disease.  They  are  sent  to  the  nurse  or  principal  so  that,  with  the 
latter's  approval,  possible  cases  may  be  excluded  from  school  until 
cleared  by  a  physician.  Epidemics  are  averted  or  minimized,  and  school 
attendance  is  facilitated.  Also,  doctors  and  nutrition  specialists  can  aid 
teachers  regarding  matters  of  nutrition.  From  the  medical  profession 
the  instructional  staff  may  obtain  explicit  information  about  well- 
balanced  meals  for  children.  The  knowledge  should  affect  classroom 
teaching  with  respect  to  healthful  foods,  proper  amounts  of  food,  and 
the  importance  of  hygienic  conditions. 

Supervision  of  Health.  The  principal  is  in  a  position  to  obtain  for  the 
teachers  the  greatest  possible  supervisory  help  which  some  of  the  special- 
ists in  health  and  physical  education  can  render.  By  co-ordinating  and 
directing  the  supervision  by  the  specialists,  he  minimizes  conflicts  in 
views  and  recommendations,  decides  on  general  constructive  procedures, 
and  aids  teachers  to  adopt  the  best  practices.  His  direction  should  be 
based  upon  his  knowledge  of  health  conditions  in  the  school  and  com- 
munity, of  published  findings  on  ways  in  which  these  situations  have 
been  met  successfully  elsewhere,  and  of  the  probable  skill  with  which 
his  staff  may  deal  with  the  health  conditions  when  supervised  construc- 
tively. The  principal  may  request  the  special  supervisors  to  give  special 
attention  to  certain  teachers'  needs  as  to  health  and  physical  instruction. 

From  the  specialists  in  health  and  physical  education  the  principal 
may  obtain  information  and  suggestions  for  helping  his  teachers  in  their 
own  affairs.  Certain  teachers  with  temporary  or  with  chronic  ill  health 
may  need  counsel,  temporary  relief  from  some  responsibilities,  or  similar 
assistance.  Some  teachers  need  both  counsel  and  help  in  preventing 
themselves  from  overtaxing  their  health,  physical  reserve,  and  men- 
tal balance.  Others  require  encouragement  to  join  physical-education 
classes  for  teachers  conducted  by  supervisors  in  the  interest  of  the 
teachers'  physical  well-being.  Teachers  returning  to  duty  after  periods 
of  illness  should  be  relieved  temporarily  of  routine  duties  involving 
considerable  activity. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT 

General  Considerations.  Before  any  organization  of  the  school  per- 
sonnel can  be  accepted  and  put  into  operation,  the  principal  must  analyze 
the  school  plant  and  its  equipment  from  the  standpoint  of  efficient  opera- 
tion. Guidance  in  this  analysis  can  be  obtained  in  considerable  detail 
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from  two  sources.  The  first  consists  of  the  publications  dealing  with 
planning  and  equipping  school  plants.1  The  significant  phases  from  the 
standpoint  of  school  organization  are  treated  under  topics  such  as  "Edu- 
cational  Planning'7  and  "Instructional  Use."  The  second  typical  source 
of  guidance  is  the  publications  which  stress  the  organization  of  elemen- 
tary schools.2  This  type  of  publication  includes  items  similar  to  those 
treated  briefly  in  the  present  chapter.  The  principal  should  analyze  the 
school  plant  in  which  he  works  from  the  standpoint  of  its  efficient 
use.  He  should  consider,  for  instance,  the  factors  of  flexibility,  accessi- 
bility, orientation,  association,  disturbance,  instructional  adequacy,  and 
adaptability. 

Flexibility  has  reference  to  the  extent  to  which  alterations  can  be 
made  to  meet  various  types  of  needs,  especially  the  instructional,  super- 
visory, and  administrative  needs.  If  the  school  population  is  increasing, 
for  example,  the  principal  may  have  to  consider  the  possibility  of  ex- 
panding the  school  plant;  he  may  have  to  determine  where  and  how 
rooms  can  be  added  and  where  an  auditorium  can  be  erected.  He  may 
have  to  reassign  classrooms,  keeping  in  mind  the  children's  development 
and  needs. 

Accessibility  involves  the  convenient  location  of  facilities,  the  pos- 
sibility of  avoiding  traffic  congestion  in  the  building,  and  the  like.  In 
assigning  classrooms,  for  instance,  the  principal  considers  ages  and  sizes 
of  children.  Can  little  children  be  housed  near  lavatories,  exits,  and  other 
facilities  which  they  use?  How  may  the  special  rooms  be  assigned  and 
schedules  planned  to  avoid  traffic  congestion  in  the  corridors? 

Orientation  has  to  do  with  the  hygienic  possibilities  of  the  school 
plant.  It  includes  the  best  use  of  available  sunlight,  the  direction  of 
light  in  relation  to  instructional  activities,  and  the  open-air  facilities. 
Young  pupils  should  be  housed  in  the  best-lighted  rooms  on  the  first 
floor.  Seats  should  be  arranged  to  avoid  direct  sunlight  or  glare  in  chil- 
dren's eyes.  If  poorly  lighted  rooms  must  be  used,  no  one  group  should 
continue  in  them  for  long  periods  or  engage  in  activities  causing 
eyestrain. 

Association  applies  to  the  feasibility  of  grouping  facilities  and  rooms 
according  to  activities  and  common  conditions.  Illustrations  of  associa- 
tion are  the  location  of  primary  grades  in  one  wing  or  suite  of  rooms, 

aSee,  for  example,  C.  L.  Spain,  A.  B.  Moehlman,  and  F.  W.  Frostic,  The  Public 
Elementary  School  Plant,  Rand  McNally  &  Company,  1930. 

2See,  for  example,  Henry  J.  Otto,  Elementary  School  Organization-  and  Admin- 
istration, D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1934. 
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provision  for  a  unified  administrative  suite  of  offices,  and  the  central 
location  of  the  auditorium  with  respect  to  other  rooms.  The  first  il- 
lustration suggests  standardizing  near-by  service  facilities,  providing  a 
satisfactory  play  area,  and  co-ordinating  instruction. 

The  term  disturbance  is  used  to  cover  the  undesirable  conditions 
which  cause  interferences — for  example,  the  location  of  a  music  room 
so  that  many  persons  are  disturbed  by  the  sounds.  The  possibility  of 
soundproofing,  scheduling  the  use  of  the  room,  and  planning  the  pro- 
grams in  other  rooms  require  the  staff's  consideration.  A  sharply  echo- 
ing play  area  underneath  classroom  windows  or  a  playroom  next  to 
the  library  are  sources  of  disturbance  met  by  careful  scheduling  and 
supervision. 

Instructional  adequacy  connotes  the  efficacy  of  the  school  plant  in 
satisfying  the  curricular  needs  of  all  pupils  attending  the  school.  The 
size  of  the  school  site,  the  number  and  kinds  of  playgrounds,  and  the 
school  gardens  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  educational  purposes  of  the 
school  staff.  The  number,  kinds,  sizes,  location,  and  equipment  of  the 
rooms  constitute  an  environment  in  which  the  children's  education  in 
the  school  may  be  carried  on  efficiently.  Ventilation,  lighting,  plumbing, 
and  heating  facilitate  learning  at  all  times  that  the  school  is  in  use. 
Hence,  the  adequate  school  plant  makes  possible  the  realization  of  sound 
educational  aims,  the  utilization  of  desirable  curricular  activities,  and 
the  allotment  of  sufficient  time,  thus  assuring  all  pupils  the  best  possible 
type  of  schooling. 

Adaptability  is  related  primarily  to  the  kinds  of  uses  that  each  fa- 
cility or  room  permits.  Consequently,  when  the  term  is  applied  to 
the  school  plant  as  a  whole,  it  means  the  suitability  of  the  plant  for 
various  instructional  programs.  Of  particular  importance  are  the  educa- 
tional staff's  plans  for  the  use  of  special  rooms :  the  auditorium,  library, 
museum,  craft  room. 

Generally,  these  special  rooms  are  used  less  thoroughly  and  effectively 
than  the  other  instructional  rooms.  Therefore  the  many  educational 
activities  to  be  conducted  in  each  room  should  be  determined  and 
scheduled.  Supervisory  conferences  and  meetings  on  the  values  and 
uses  of  each  special  room  increase  its  adaptation  to  instructional  needs. 
Conflict  in  programs  involving  the  use  of  any  special  room  is  avoided 
by  planning  and  posting  schedules  for  all  grades.  Alternation  in  the 
assignment  of  classes  to  special  rooms  minimizes  conflicts. 

Auditorium.  An  auditorium  is  essential  in  a  modern  educational  pro- 
gram. It  provides  an  area  larger  than  a  classroom  for  many  desirable 
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educational  experiences,  and  it  provides  a  place  for  community  activities. 
The  second  purpose  is  treated  extensively  in  Chapters  XXIV  and  XXV, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  in  considering  this  aspect  of  auditorium 
use.  The  educational  purpose  of  this  special  room  is  discussed  under 
various  topics  elsewhere  and  therefore  requires  only  brief  consideration 
at  this  point. 

With  careful  planning  by  the  principal  and  teachers,  the  auditorium 
becomes  an  extensively  used  unit  for  integrating  and  correlating  chil- 
dren's experiences.  Many  of  the  activities  grow  directly  out  of  class- 
room programs,  while  others  initiate  new  classroom  and  school  units  of 
learning.  Typical  auditorium  programs  are  dramatizations,  assemblies, 
school  meetings,  visual  presentations,  musical  activities,  other  auditory 
presentations,  and  physical  activities. 

The  auditorium  and  its  stage  stimulate  children  to  write  and  present 
pageants,  plays,  and  other  dramatizations.  The  pupils  plan  and  conduct 
assemblies  to  entertain  others,  to  make  reports,  and  to  speak  on  various 
matters  concerning  the  school  and  its  personnel.  School  assemblies  fur- 
nish excellent  opportunities  for  the  exchange  of  children's  ideas  on 
matters  of  school  government.  This  point  is  treated  in  Chapter  XXIII. 

Use  of  the  auditorium  advances  musical  education.  It  stimulates 
school  singing;  hearing  artists,  radio  programs,  and  phonograph  records; 
performing  by  musical  pupils  and  musical  groups  in  the  school.  In 
many  schools  the  auditorium  is  the  only  suitable  place  for  housing  school 
bands,  school  orchestras,  glee  clubs,  and  other  musical  organizations  for 
children. 

Generally,  the  auditorium  is  the  one  room  in  the  school  in  which 
visual  presentation  requiring  a  darkened  room  is  possible.  In  it  are 
shown  motion  pictures  and  slides.  Also,  more  than  one  class  at  a  time 
can  discuss  paintings,  drawings,  and  similar  works  of  art.  Many  other 
types  of  visual  materials  may  be  presented  economically  and  effectively 
from  the  stage. 

Folk  dances,  rhythms,  and  similar  activities  requiring  musical  ac- 
companiment can  be  performed  in  the  auditorium.  During  inclement 
weather  mild  forms  of  physical  activities  and  games  may  be  carried  on 
without  damaging  the  auditorium  and  its  equipment. 

The  variety  of  educational  uses  indicates  the  manifold  socializing 
effects  of  the  auditorium.  It  is  an  important  means  for  the  development 
of  school  morale,  co-operation,  citizenship,  and  many-sided  interests. 
The  activities  in  the  auditorium  provide  numerous  opportunities  for 
pupil  participation.  They  develop  poise,  self-control,  self-confidence, 
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and  responsibility.  Special  talents  are  disclosed  and  developed.  Art 
appreciation,  music  appreciation,  school  loyalty,  and  respect  for  others 
are  developed  in  pupils  at  all  levels. 

In  order  that  the  auditorium  may  be  extensively  utilized,  it  must  be 
furnished  and  equipped  adequately.  It  must  be  well  lighted.  The  win- 
dows should  have  two  sets  of  curtains,  translucent  shades  for  eliminating 
glare  and  opaque  curtains  for  darkening  the  room.  Two  or  three  sizes 
of  chairs  should  be  provided  to  seat  children  comfortably.  Chairs  for 
adults  are  needed  also.  The  stage  should  be  equipped  with  disappearing 
footlights,  two  or  three  strips  of  border  lights,  depending  on  the  depth 
of  the  stage,  and  electric  plugs  on  side  walls  for  floodlights.  Preferably 
a  front  draw  curtain  should  be  provided  rather  than  a  roller  or  a  drop 
curtain.  There  are  needed  also  border  draperies  to  conceal  the  border 
strips  and  masking  tabs  to  hide  the  side  walls  from  the  view  of  the 
audience.  A  backdrop  or,  if  this  is  not  feasible,  an  inexpensive  draw 
curtain  or  roll  curtain  is  needed  to  cover  the  rear  wall  of  the  stage.  This 
wall  may  be  finished  to  be  used  as  a  motion-picture  screen. 

In  addition  to  a  motion-picture  screen,  if  needed,  the  auditorium 
should  be  equipped  with  at  least  one  piano,  a  phonograph,  a  motion- 
picture  projector,  a  stereopticon,  and  a  radio.  Inexpensive  chairs  and  a 
table  of  a  simple  but  attractive  design  can  be  added  to  the  furniture  for 
use  on  the  stage. 

With  varied  and  extensive  use  of  the  auditorium,  the  principal  must 
consider  carefully  the  organization  of  the  auditorium  schedule.  Activi- 
ties must  be  scheduled  to  minimize  the  moving  of  chairs  and  to  facilitate 
the  use  of  the  auditorium  for  all  the  above-mentioned  educative  activi- 
ties. These  and  other  considerations  have  led  to  certain  common  prac- 
tices in  elementary  schools,  as  follows:  For  many  programs  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  to  plan  for  the  division  of  the  personnel  into  two 
groups:  (1)  children  in  the  kindergarten  and  first  three  grades  and 
(2)  pupils  in  grades  above  the  third.  School  assemblies  are  held  during 
the  first  hour  of  a  school  day;  Friday  is  more  widely  set  aside  for  as- 
sembly purposes  than  any  other  day.  Programs  tend  to  be  less  than 
one  hour  in  length.  Every  opportunity  is  taken  to  provide  for  the  con- 
duct of  and  participation  in  the  auditorium  programs  by  children  under 
a  teacher's  guidance. 

Library.  In  the  elementary  school  a  library  room  serves  at  least  three 
educational  purposes.  This  special  unit  (1)  stimulates  children  to  en- 
gage in  leisure  activities  involving  reading;  (2)  facilitates  study,  espe- 
cially with  reference  materials;  and  (3)  provides  opportunity  for  the 
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development  of  desirable  library  habits  and  attitudes.  The  environment 
of  a  school  library  serves  ideally  to  encourage  children  to  pursue  recrea- 
tional reading  and  to  enjoy  various  types  of  story  hours.  Directed  study 
may  occur  in  all  fields  of  interest  requiring  the  use  of  materials  within 
the  reading  comprehension  of  elementary-school  children.  Children's 
utilization  of  references  supplements  their  study  in  the  classrooms.  In 
using  library  equipment,  including  the  reference  materials,  children  are 
taught  individually  and  collectively  how  to  use  a  library. 

For  many  children  the  school  library  provides  the  first  experience  in 
selecting  and  taking  home  books  to  read  out  of  school.  The  activities 
constitute  initial  training  for  the  use  of  the  public  library.  Hence  the 
teachers  may  help  pupils  in  learning  how  to  choose  suitable  books,  in 
assuming  responsibility  for  the  care  of  borrowed  books,  and  in  observing 
library  regulations  regarding  the  circulation  of  books.  The  latter  point 
includes  overnight  circulation,  library  loans  limited  to  a  period  of  one 
week  or  two,  limitations  on  the  number  of  books  lent  at  one  time,  such 
as  one  book  of  fiction  and  one  of  nonfiction.  In  connection  with  reference 
reading,  pupils  learn  how  to  use  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  tables  of 
contents,  indexes,  and  card  catalogues.  Involved  in  the  activities  is  cor- 
relation of  directed  study  with  regular  classroom  work.  In  this  special 
unit,  children  acquire  library  habits  and  attitudes.  This  socializing  ex- 
perience includes  orderliness,  responsibility  for  the  care  of  public  prop- 
erty, obligation  to  replace  lost  or  destroyed  books,  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  other  persons.  The  last  point  implies  quiet  behavior,  co- 
operation in  the  use  of  library  materials,  businesslike  use  of  reference 
materials,  and  accurate  reshelving  of  books. 

To  meet  these  educational  purposes  and  assure  effective  use  of  the 
library,  the  teaching  staff  must  plan  and  organize  this  special  room.  Use 
of  it  must  be  scheduled  for  the  groups  and  classes  included  in  the  library 
program.  The  room  itself  must  be  attractively  furnished  and  arranged. 
It  should  have  a  quieting  and  restful  influence  on  children.  It  should 
prove  easy  to  operate  and  convenient  to  use.  Hence  it  should  be  cen- 
trally located,  adequately  lighted  and  ventilated,  simply  but  attractively 
furnished,  correctly  equipped,  and  carefully  arranged.  For  example,  the 
furniture  should  include  low,  open  shelving,  flat  tables  in  at  least  two 
children's  sizes,  comfortable  chairs  in  two  or  three  sizes,  magazine  rack, 
dictionary  and  encyclopedia  stand,  card  catalogue,  bulletin  board,  and 
charging  desk. 

Extreme  care  must  be  observed  in  the  selection  and  replacement  of 
books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials  housed  in  the  school  library. 
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Carefully  considered  recommendations  and  the  best  practices  point  to 
the  need  for  a  book  collection  of  at  least  1200  volumes.  This  number 
includes  approximately  400  books  of  nonfiction,  400  books  of  fiction, 
200  supplementary  textbooks,  100  reference  books,  and  100  miscel- 
laneous volumes.  Nonfiction,  supplementary  textbooks,  and  some  of  the 
reference  and  miscellaneous  books  should  be  selected  on  the  bases  of 
curriculum  needs  and  adaptability  to  educational  use.  Necessary  stand- 
ard reference  books  include  also  a  good  atlas  recently  published,  an 
unabridged  dictionary,  children's  dictionaries,  a  children's  encyclopedia, 
and  The  World  Almanac.  Fiction  should  be  selected  from  expertly  pre- 
pared lists,  such  as  those  of  the  National  Education  Association  and 
the  American  Library  Association.  The  periodicals  most  widely  selected 
are  the  National  Geographic  Magazine,  Nature  Magazine,  Child  Life, 
Popular  Mechanics,  American  Boy,  American  Girl,  Boys'  Life,  Popular 
Science,  Hygeia,  and  the  Junior  Red  Cross  News? 

When  other  storage  facilities  are  not  available,  school  libraries  are 
used  to  house  sets  of  supplementary  books  released  to  classrooms  as 
needed.  Stereopticon  sets,  slides,  motion-picture  films,  phonograph 
records,  pictures  for  instructional  use,  and  clippings  from  newspapers 
and  periodicals  are  housed  in  the  library.  Sets  of  books  lent  by  the 
public  library  are  handled  also.  The  administration  of  this  type  of 
school  library  generally  requires  a  full-time  teacher  librarian.  In  carry- 
ing out  her  teaching  duties,  she  must  be  kept  informed  of  the  library 
needs  of  all  other  teachers  and  their  pupils,  utilize  ways  and  means  of 
correlating  her  own  instruction  with  classwork  occurring  in  other  rooms, 
and  circulate  sets  of  instructional  materials  to  teachers  directing  units 
of  work. 

Museum.  In  many  elementary  schools  a  school  museum  is  included. 
This  special  unit  is  a  center  for  storing  collections  of  physical  and  bio- 
logical specimens,  historical  and  geographical  materials,  and  other  visual 
aids.  The  museum  becomes  an  elementary-science  laboratory  and  ex- 
hibit room  used  by  classes  and  by  children's  special-interest  groups  or 
clubs.  Some  collections  are  housed  permanently  for  preservation  and  for 
general  use.  Supplementary  sets  are  stored  until  needed  for  a  while  in 
some  classroom.  In  this  special  room  loan  collections  can  be  exhibited. 

The  furniture  in  the  museum  includes  glass  exhibit  cases  to  protect 
various  collections  from  deterioration,  open  shelves,  bulletin  board,  chil- 
dren's worktables,  chairs,  and  cabinets  for  stereographs,  slides,  and  pic- 

Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals,  National  Education  Association., 
Twelfth  Yearbook,  pp.  165-167.  1933. 
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tures.  When  not  in  regular  classroom  use,  occupied  and  unoccupied 
cages,  aquariums,  terrariums,  and  the  like  can  be  stored  and  arranged 
in  the  museum  for  observation  and  study.  Habitat  cases  and  visual-aid 
sets  also  should  be  kept  in  this  special  room  when  not  needed  in  other 
classrooms. 

The  organization  of  the  museum  for  extensive  and  effective  use  re- 
quires simple  but  accurate  classification  and  labeling  of  the  materials. 
Collections  should  be  grouped  according  to  types.  Each  set  should  be 
arranged  artistically  and  also  be  usable  educationally.  Science  col- 
lections generally  include  plants,  mounted  insects,  animals,  marine 
organisms,  rocks,  ore,  minerals,  and  petrified  objects.  Exhibits  of  man- 
ufacturing processes,  industrial  products,  artifacts,  and  historical  ma- 
terials illustrate  other  types  of  collections  housed  in  the  museum.  The 
use  of  this  special  room  must  be  planned  and  scheduled.  It  must  be 
utilized  as  an  instructional  unit  and  as  a  depository  of  materials 
occasionally  moved  to  classrooms  for  intensive  study. 

Housing  the  Classes.  The  number  of  pupils  which  one  teacher  can 
instruct  efficiently  and  the  number  which  can  be  housed  in  the  facilities 
provided  are  other  determining  factors  to  be  considered  in  organizing 
the  school.  With  respect  to  size  of  class,  the  conclusions  from  experi- 
mental studies,  based  on  standardized  test  results,  are  of  little  value. 
From  a  scientific  viewpoint  the  validity  of  these  investigations  is 
questionable.  In  them  has  been  stressed  mass  teaching  rather  than 
meeting  individual  needs.  The  standard  tests  used  in  the  experiments 
furnish  no  information  regarding  concomitants  such  as  study  habits, 
development  of  ideals  and  character,  and  the  inception  of  disabilities. 
Gates  concluded  from  the  research  studies  that  large  classes  are  sources 
of  "reading  disabilities  and  other  handicaps." 1 

From  investigations  including  various  other  types  of  data,  there  is 
evidence  that  size  of  class  materially  affects  the  development  of  chil- 
dren. The  extent  to  which  teachers  understand  the  complex  conditions 
affecting  their  pupils  increases  with  decreased  size  of  classes.  There- 
fore, teachers  with  small  classes  are  "able  to  adapt  more  readily  to 
new  conditions  and  needs"  than  are  teachers  of  larger  classes.2  The 
total  development  of  each  child  in  a  class  is  met  more  efficiently  in 

*A.  1  Gates  and  G.  L.  Bond,  "Prevention  of  Disabilities  in  Reading,"  Journal  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  Vol.  25,  December,  1936,  pp.  289-290. 

2Baker,  H,  Liegh.  "Class  Size  Does  Make  a  Difference,"  The  Nation's  Schools, , 
Vol.  17,  February,  1936,  pp.  27-28.  Newell,  Clarance  A.  Class  Size  and  Adaptability. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  894.   1943. 
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smaller  classes.1  The  accumulated  evidence  seems  to  indicate  the  wis- 
dom of  organizing  (1)  upper  elementary  classes  into  units  of  25  to 
30  pupils;  and  (2)  primary  grades  into  classes  of  not  more  than  25 
pupils. 
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The  principal's  planning  and  his  organization  of  the  school  and  its 
employed  personnel,  presented  in  preceding  chapters,  furnish  the  basis 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  pupils.  Plans  and  organization  also  establish 
the  essential  school  conditions  for  the  administration  of  the  student 
personnel.  In  Chapter  XXIII  social  control  and  self-control  of  children 
are  presented  in  considerable  detail.  Therefore  these  phases  of  adjust- 
ment are  included  in  the  present  chapter  only  as  they  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  other  aspects  of  children's  development.  Here  stress  is 
placed  on  the  organization  and  adjustment  of  pupils  primarily  for  the 
part  that  these  factors  play  in  facilitating  instruction  and  learning. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  responsibilities  of  the  principal  and  his  staff 
is  the  constructive  administration  of  the  student  personnel.  It  involves 
both  the  organization  and  the  operation  of  a  school  program  to  meet  the 
recognized  needs  of  all  the  children  enrolled.  Since  there  are  numerous 
individual  needs  and  conditions,  as  well  as  group  needs,  to  be  met,  the 
situation  confronting  the  principal  and  teachers  is  extremely  complex. 
To  cope  with  it,  school  authorities  have  devised  and  applied  various 
types  of  adjustment  programs.  Two  major  purposes  have  governed  their 
efforts,  namely:  (1)  to  meet  adequately  and  thoroughly  the  needs  of 
individuals  and  (2)  to  maintain  efficiency  and  economy  in  learning  and 
teaching.  To  meet  these  purposes,  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
grouping  of  children,  progress  within  a  group,  promotion  from  one  level 
of  development  to  another,  and  stress  on  individual  differences. 

HOMOGENEOUS   GROUPING 

Purpose  in  Grouping.  In  the  grouping  of  children,  teachers  and  prin- 
cipal should  have  one  purpose  in  mind.  They  must  plan  to  meet 
adequately  and  economically  the  educational  needs  of  every  pupil. 
Homogeneous  grouping  is  the  most  common  and  oldest  approach  to  the 
problem.  Any  system  which  provides  for  promotion,  or  advancement, 
from  one  grade  level  to  another  is  based  upon  some  conception  of  homo- 
geneity. Typical  endeavors  include  annual  and  semiannual  promotions, 
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various  plans  for  pupil  progress  in  terms  of  ability,  classification  accord- 
ing to  achievement,  and  provisions  for  special  abilities  or  talents. 

Conclusions  regarding  Homogeneous  Grouping.  The  experimental  evi- 
dence regarding  the  various  plans  of  grouping  is  difficult  to  digest  to  the 
point  of  arriving  at  indisputable  conclusions.  In  fact,  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  the  experimental  organizations  occur  in  profusion.  The 
uncontrolled  variables  are  so  prevalent  that  clear-cut  findings  are  not 
available.  The  weight  of  evidence,  however,  seems  to  point  to  the 
following  conclusions: 

1 .  Homogeneous  grouping,  established  with  care  and  operated  with 
caution,  is  advisable.  The  grouping  together  of  children  with  like  needs, 
difficulties,  and  levels  of  achievement  economizes  teacher  effort.  Homo- 
geneity makes  possible  instructional  stress  on  children's  common  needs. 

2 .  The  classification  of  children  in  homogeneous  groups  is  difficult  to 
maintain.  The  wide  range  of  rates  of  learning,  the  variations  of  each 
child's  achievements  in  the  several  subjects  and  divisions  of  subjects, 
and  the  meager  data  regarding  the  difficulty  of  specific  subject  matter 
indicate  difficulties  present  in  every  situation.   The  data  included  in 
Chapters  III  and  IV  exemplify  the  obstacles  to  maintaining  a  highly 
organized  program  of  markedly  homogeneous  grouping.   In  fact,  they 
indicate  clearly  that  homogeneity  occurs  only  when  frequent  regrouping 
is  provided. 

3.  Certain  types  of  homogeneous  grouping  by  classes  may  be  organ- 
ized in  large  schools  and  not  in  small  schools.  In  large  schools  special 
classes  for  children  gifted  in  art  or  gifted  in  singing  or  skilled  in  playing 
musical  instruments  can  be  organized.  These  classes  will  meet  the  needs 
of  talented  children,  make  possible  their  rapid  progress  in  their  talents, 
and  not  interfere  with  less  talented  pupils  omitted  from  the  special 
classes. 

If  the  school  enrollment  is  sufficiently  large  to  contain  a  number  of 
classes  at  each  grade  level,  the  differences  between  any  two  groups  may 
be  relatively  small.  Then  children  of  low  mentality  are  not  prominent 
and  so  may  not  be  injured  because  of  stigmatization.  Children  with  very 
superior  mentalities  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  possibility  of  being  spoiled 
or  of  becoming  obnoxious  to  others.  Generally,  at  any  age  level  indi- 
vidual differences  in  achievement  are  so  great  that  for  certain  instruc- 
tional needs  children  of  different  mentalities  work  together  satisfactorily. 

4.  In  most  schools,  only  partial  homogeneous  grouping  by  classes  is 
possible,  refinement  of  grouping  resting  largely  on  the  classifications 
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made  in  a  room  by  the  teacher.  For  example,  the  teacher  with  two 
divisions  of  a  grade  in  her  classroom  may  provide  for  various  classifica- 
tions. Irrespective  of  the  grade  divisions,  several  rather  homogeneous 
groups  may  be  needed  for  efficient  instruction  in  arithmetic.  Regrouped 
for  instruction  in  spelling,  some  who  were  in  the  best  group  in  arithmetic 
may  be  in  the  weakest  group  in  spelling.  Another  grouping  of  the  pupils 
may  be  necessary  for  classwork  in  reading.  The  last-mentioned  homo- 
geneous grouping  should  furnish  the  basis  for  assigning  reading  materials 
in  the  social  studies,  although  all  the  children  may  be  dealing  with  the 
same  topic,  trend,  or  phase. 

5.  Whenever  homogeneous  grouping  results  in  conditions  harmful  to 
a  child  or  group  of  children,  it  should  be  abandoned  unless  the  detri- 
mental influences  can  be  corrected  quickly  and  thoroughly.  Children 
and  occasionally  thoughtless  teachers  destroy  all  the  good  intended  in 
the  organization  of  classes  for  subnormal  children.  Derogatory  remarks 
or  thoughtless  actions  upset  these  children,  make  them  unhappy,  and 
destroy  any  confidence  they  may  have  acquired.  Certain  types  of 
teachers  negate  the  value  of  remedial  classes  by  the  unnecessary  drudgery 
and  fatigue  they  impose  on  the  pupils.  In  other  schools,  however,  classes 
for  subnormal  children,  rooms  for  remedial  cases,  and  classes  for  various 
other  kinds  of  atypical  pupils  run  successfully  side  by  side  with  classes 
for  normal  children.  In  these  schools  every  child  is  given  more  indi- 
vidualized attention  than  he  would  receive  otherwise.  No  child  suffers 
from  either  a  stigma  or  a  feeling  of  self-importance. 

PLANS   OF   ORGANIZATION 

Multiple-Track  Plans.  Various  plans  involving  classification  have  been 
developed  and  applied  to  provide  for  homogeneous  grouping.  Of  the 
types  persisting  in  some  form,  the  multiple-track  plan  is  the  oldest. 
Depending  upon  the  number  of  "tracks"  and  the  location  of  points  of 
equivalent  achievement,  the  plan  has  been  given  various  names.  The 
Saint  Louis  plan,  the  Baltimore  plan,  the  Cambridge  plan,  the  Santa 
Barbara  plan,  and  the  Detroit  "X,  Y,  Z"  plan  are  the  best  known.  They 
are  organized  on  the  principle  of  probable  progress.  The  pupils  are 
promoted  at  the  rate  provided  by  the  track  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
At  certain  points  they  are  able  to  move  from  one  track  to  another  accord- 
ing to  whether  they  need  to  develop  more  slowly  or  more  rapidly  than 
before.  Hence  the  basic  instructional  program  can  be  completed  in  a 
period  of  time  varying  with  the  general  ability  of  the  pupils. 
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Search  and  Burk  Plans.  Preston  W.  Search  attempted  individualization 
of  Instruction  in  Pueblo,  Colorado,  from  1888  to  1894  and  later  experi- 
mented with  it  in  California.  His  Pueblo  plan  provided  for  mastery  of 
essentials  through  individualized  study,  continuous  individual  advance- 
ment, and  some  freedom  in  class,  including  some  self-determination  of 
class  assignments.  Search's  influence  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Frederick  L. 
Burk  plan,  which  in  turn  was  the  source  of  influence  for  the  Winnetka 
plan. 

In  1913  Burk  undertook  to  break  the  lock  step  in  the  elementary 
school  by  reorganizing  the  training  school  in  the  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, State  Normal  School  and  exposing  student  teachers  to  his  re- 
organized elementary  school.  Elementary  school  children  were  grouped 
at  various  periods  of  the  school  day  in  accordance  with  their  level  of 
achievement  in  each  of  the  fundamental  subjects.  Every  child  was  per- 
mitted to  develop  at  his  own  rate  in  each  subject,  irrespective  of  his  rate 
of  progress  in  other  subjects.  To  further  this  individualized  procedure, 
records  of  individual  performance  and  progress  were  kept,  and  instruc- 
tional materials  were  prepared  and  assigned  to  pupils  individually. 
Hence  a  nine-year-old  boy  might  be  found  in  a  reading  group  at  one 
period,  studying  reading  at  about  a  fourth-grade  level.  During  the  next 
hour  he  might  be  in  an  almost  entirely  different  group,  studying  fifth- 
grade  or  even  sixth-grade  arithmetic.  In  the  room  with  him,  other 
children  would  be  on  the  same  general  level  but  no  two  at  precisely  the 
same  point  of  achievement.  Consequently  every  child  would  be  working 
on  a  particular  assignment  different  from  that  of  any  other  child  in  the 
room.  The  same  nine-year-old  boy,  moving  next  to  a  room  in  which 
he  studied  spelling,  might  be  working  somewhere  on  the  third-grade 
level. 

Winnetka  Plan.  The  Winnetka  plan  includes  all  the  individualization 
elements  of  the  Burk  plan  but  in  addition  provides  for  socializing  ex- 
periences. The  program  of  instruction  is  twofold.  The  differentiation 
of  experiences  results  in  (1)  individualized  instruction  in  the  common 
essentials  and  (2)  socializing  experiences  through  the  group  and  creative 
activities. 

During  one  period  in  the  morning  and  another  period  in  the  afternoon, 
provision  is  made  for  individual  instruction  in  the  basic  phases  of  arith- 
metic, reading,  spelling,  and  writing,  and  even  in  the  factual  material 
essential  to  understanding  and  skillful  reaction  in  the  social  studies. 
Taking  into  account,  through  diagnosis,  the  individual  ability,  needs, 
achievements,  and  degree  of  mastery  possessed  by  a  pupil,  the  teacher 
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plans  the  next  unit  of  work  to  be  mastered  by  him  before  she  gives  him 
another  assignment.  This  unit  is  considered  to  be  the  next  one  for  which 
he  is  logically  ready.  At  his  own  pace  he  proceeds  in  mastering  the 
essentials  included  in  the  assignment,  being  given  the  printed  instruc- 
tional self-helps  and  the  individual  help  that  the  teacher  believes  he 
needs.  When  he  has  achieved  the  desired  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
assignment,  generally  as  proved  by  success  in  a  test,  he  is  given  the  next 
unit  of  work  to  master.  Since  the  program  is  individualized,  each  child 
travels  at  his  own  pace  of  mastery  in  each  of  the  fields  of  common  essen- 
tials. Diagnosis,  individual  study,  self-instruction  aids,  necessary  re- 
views, and  tests  of  achievement  are  logically  interrelated  in  his  program 
of  learning  and  mastery. 

During  the  other  two  periods  of  the  school  day,  one  in  the  morning 
and  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  the  group  and  creative  activities  occur. 
They  include  music,  art,  handcrafts,  play,  assembly,  citizenship  expert 
ences,  literature,  dramatization,  and  other  group  experiences.  Since  the 
commonly  needed  essentials  have  been  relegated  to  the  periods  of  in- 
dividual instruction,  the  other  periods  are  planned  to  provide  socializing 
or  creative  experiences  in  which  children's  achievements  may  and  do 
differ. 

Critics  of  the  Winnetka  plan  take  issue  with  its  proponents  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  inevitable  weaknesses  inherent  in  its  organization.  The 
periods  in  which  drill  is  on  the  common  essentials  are  class  hours  devoted 
to  the  assignment  and  the  working  of  tasks.  The  drills  are  isolated  from 
other  types  of  experiences  involving  some  of  the  same  subject  matter  or 
actually  closely  related  learning.  Although  motivation  in  the  drill  periods 
is  individualized,  it  omits  related  purposes  and  sources  of  drives  which 
exist  in  many  other  types  of  school  organization  also  designed  to  meet 
individual  needs.  It  is  difficult  for  the  children  to  relate  the  drill  and  its 
subject  matter  to  life  needs.  Consequently  the  activities  are  markedly 
formal  and  arbitrarily  compartmentalized  in  contrast  with  those  in  other 
programs  designed  to  correlate  the  child's  learning. 

The  slow  spread  of  the  plan  to  other  school  systems  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  several  of  its  aspects.  The  small  classes  into  which  the  groups 
are  organized  for  individualized  instruction  add  significantly  to  the  cost 
of  teaching.  The  rapid  progress  made  by  superior  children,  in  spite  of 
efforts  at  enrichment  in  the  periods  of  creative  experiences,  leads  to  social 
maladjustments.  That  children  should  be  extremely  underage  for  their 
academic  level  is  considered  undesirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
long-term  development. 
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Dalton  Plan.  The  Dalton  plan,  developed  by  Helen  Parkhurst  in  the 
high  school  of  Dalton,  Massachusetts,  shows  the  influence  of  both  the 
Burk  plan  and  the  Montessori  method.  Miss  Parkhurst's  objectives  in- 
cluded three  distinct  purposes.  ( 1 )  Each  pupil  is  to  be  given  considerable 
freedom  in  his  program  of  development.  (2 )  He  is  to  develop  in  a  group 
which  requires  co-operation  and  interaction  as  dominant  phases  of  his 
"community  living."  (3)  He  is  to  budget  his  school  time  within  certain 
limits.  To  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  pupils  through  this  program, 
the  curriculum  is  divided  into  numerous  contract  jobs.  Each  contract  is 
designed  to  cover  about  twenty  days  of  work.  It  provides  also  for  the 
possibility  of  working  on  any  one  of  three  levels,  minimum,  medium, 
and  maximum.  Each  contract  is  subdivided  into  approximately  twenty 
units,  each  unit  being  considered  a  reasonable  amount  of  work  which 
may  be  covered  in  a  subject  in  one  day. 

The  pupil,  however,  is  not  required  to  pace  his  work  on  such  a  daily 
basis.  His  day  includes  (1)  a  short  period  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes  for  planning  and  organizing  his  work,  generally  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  advisers;  (2)  a  "laboratory  period"  of  two  or  more  hours  for 
the  pupiPs  work  on  his  contract  jobs,  when  he  selects  the  ones  on  which 
he  chooses  to  work  and  works  on  any  one  job  for  a  long  and  uninterrupted 
period,  if  he  desires;  and  (3)  a  conference  period  of  thirty  or  forty 
minutes  for  engaging  in  classwork,  such  as  debating,  reviewing,  report- 
ing, and  conferring  in  groups.  Schedules  of  conferences  are  prepared, 
so  that  every  child  knows  when  he  is  expected  to  be  in  a  particular 
conference. 

Each  room  is  equipped  with  furniture.,  books,  and  other  materials 
usable  in  the  study  of  a  specific  subject.  The  distribution  of  books  ac- 
cording to  subject  laboratories  may  be  so  extensive  that  the  library  may 
disappear  as  a  special  unit  in  a  Dalton-plan  school.  In  each  room  the 
teacher  in  charge  is  a  specialist  in  the  subject  or  specific  field.  The 
specially  organized  rooms  are  intended  for  the  use  of  children  above  the 
third  grade.  Children  who  have  attained  at  least  the  fourth-grade  level 
are  considered  to  have  developed  sufficiently  to  do  independent  work, 

Every  child  undertakes  contracts  covering  each  subject  in  the  cur- 
riculum, in  amounts  that  he  may  expect  to  complete  in  twenty  days.  He 
may  organize  his  own  time  in  any  way  he  chooses,  provided  that  he 
completes  all  contracts  at  the  end  of  the  designated  period.  For  example, 
he  may  elect  to  complete  his  contracts  in  reading,  composition,  spelling, 
and  science,  while  postponing  his  attack  on  all  other  subjects  for  the 
time  being,  But  before  the  four-week  period  ends,  he  must  also  complete 
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his  contracts  in  these  other  subjects.  He  keeps  a  graphic  record  of  his 
measured  progress.  Duplicates  of  this  record  are  kept  by  his  laboratory 
teacher  and  by  his  adviser.  Hence  the  child  is  free  to  plan  and  carry  out 
his  program,  but  he  knows  that  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-day  period  he 
will  be  held  responsible  for  all  contracts. 

He  is  advised  to  work  in  that  part  of  the  room  in  which  he  will  find 
other  children  who  are  approximately  his  own  age  and  who  are  working 
at  about  the  same  level  of  achievement.  He  is  free  to  consult  with  the 
other  pupils  and  the  teacher  in  the  room  whenever  he  feels  a  need.  But 
he  must  complete  by  himself  the  contract  he  has  undertaken.  Since 
there  will  be  various  groups  of  children  in  the  room  at  one  time,  repre- 
senting various  grade  levels  of  accomplishment,  each  room  presents  an 
ungraded  situation.  It  is  intended  that  a  pupil's  activities  shall  be  indi- 
vidualized but  in  situations  which  lead  to  social  consciousness  and  social 
experiences.  His  work  is  systematized  through  careful  planning  of  the 
contracts  that  he  undertakes. 

Many  of  the  criticisms  made  of  the  Winnetka  plan  are  applied  to  the 
Dalton  plan.  Children  may  have  unsatisfactory  study  habits.  The 
purposes  of  their  contracts  may  be  too  far  removed  from  reality  to  be 
meaningful  to  them.  Procrastination,  cramming,  low  standards  of 
achievement,  and  undesirable  copying  may  characterize  their  activities. 
Isolated  subject  learning  is  dominant  in  programs  of  study.  Contracts 
may  become  not  only  too  heavy  but  also  wasteful. 

Teachers  encounter  difficulties  in  their  work.  These  difficulties  in- 
clude too  little  time  for  the  necessarily  large  number  of  conferences, 
ineffectual  instruction  because  of  the  wide  range  of  pupil  differences, 
and  uncertain  utilization  of  available  instructional  materials  to  the  best 
advantage.  A  specialist  tends  to  be  subject-centered  rather  than 
interested  actively  in  the  development  of  the  whole  child. 

Other  Plans.  O'Shea  reported  the  organization  of  an  elementary  school 
to  provide  for  homogeneous  grouping  by  utilizing  a  fixed  schedule  of 
subjects.1  At  the  same  period  of  the  school  day,  one  subject  is  taught 
in  various  classrooms.  For  example,  arithmetic  is  scheduled  at  9:25- 
10:05  and  history  at  10 : 05-10 : 30.  The  children  are  classified  according 
to  intelligence  and  tested  achievement  in  each  subject.  They  are  grouped 
for  that  subject  into  one  of  five  classifications,  ranging  from  very  su- 
perior to  very  inferior.  Each  pupil  goes  to  the  room  in  which  his  par- 
ticular group  is  to  study  the  specified  subject.  The  weaknesses  in  the 

1William  A.  O'Shea,  "An  Improved  Method  of  Administration  in  the  Elementary 
School,"  Education,  Vol.  54,  February,  1934,  pp.  362-367. 
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organization  are  the  same  as  those  pointed  out  previously  in  connection 
with  departmentalized  schools. 

Another  organization  which  has  not  acquired  a  designation  is  illus- 
trated by  the  practice  followed  in  some  schools  during  the  last  hour  of 
every  school  day.  Children  are  grouped  without  regard  to  ages  and 
grades  during  that  hour  only.  Some  groups  are  organized  on  the  basis 
of  special  interests,  such  as  Young  Audubon  Clubs,  stamp  clubs,  and 
dramatics  clubs.  Other  groups  are  formed  to  provide  for  special  talents 
or  abilities — orchestra,  chorus,  creative  art,  and  creative  writing.  Still 
other  groups  are  organized  to  give  children  needed  remedial  instruction 
in  some  difficult  subject. 

On  various  days  of  the  week  different  arrangements  of  the  program 
are  provided.  For  example,  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  one  teacher  is  in 
charge  of  children  from  the  two  upper  grades  who  are  interested  in 
elementary  science ;  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  she  works  with  a  group 
of  upper-grade  children  having  little  spelling  skill;  and  on  Friday  she 
takes  charge  of  a  stamp  club  enrolling  children  from  the  four  upper 
grades. 

Characteristics  of  Provisions  for  Individual  Differences.  The  principal 
attacking  the  problem  of  individual  differences  should  become  familiar 
with  the  outstanding  tendencies  in  the  organizations  developed  to  meet 
these  differences. 

1.  Diagnosis  is  playing  a  significant  role.  Weight  is  given  to  chrono- 
logical age  as  a  partial  index  of  physical  maturity  and  social  adjustment. 
Mental  age  and  the  intelligence  quotient  also  are  taken  into  account. 
Perhaps  the  wisest  use  of  the  intelligence  quotient  is  as  an  index  of 
general  academic  readiness,  because  of  the  manner  in  which  intelligence 
tests  are  validated.  Achievement-test  data  are  used  to  provide  a  further 
refined  classification  of  pupils.  The  extent  to  which  the  tests  are  diag- 
nostic with  respect  to  essentials  determines  their  primary  value  in  dis- 
covering children's  individual  needs  and  in  planning  to  meet  them. 

2.  There  is  a  distinct  tendency  to  provide  opportunities  for  pupils  to 
plan  their  assignments  individually  and  co-operatively.   At  the  same 
time,  each  pupil  is  made  responsible  for  personal  achievement.    To 
facilitate  the  development  of  essential  skills,  he  is  aided  through  diag- 
nosis and  individual  instruction.   His  continuous  progress  in  a  well- 
articulated  program  is  planned  for  in  the  school  organization. 

3.  Desirable  enrichment  of  the  curriculum  is  provided  to  meet  the 
needs  of  specially  gifted  children  and  of  mentally  superior  children. 
For  these  children,  and  in  fact  for  all  children,  marked  attention  is  given 
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to  the  creation  of  instructional  environments  conducive  to  furthering 
the  type  and  amount  of  learning  desired.  Procedures  are  adapted  to 
children's  needs  and  to  the  nature  of  the  learning  experiences  required 
to  meet  them. 

No  one  organization  has  yet  been  accepted.  There  are  many  ways 
in  which  schools  may  be  organized  and  various  methods  of  grouping 
children  to  achieve  acceptable  educational  results. 

PROMOTION   OF   PUPILS 

Purposes  of  Promotion.  A  companion  problem  to  homogeneous  group- 
ing is  that  of  promotion.  Regular  periodical  promotions  are  provided 
for  purposes  of  (1)  giving  administrative  recognition  to  achievement, 
(2)  grouping  together  children  with  the  same  general  level  of  accom- 
plishment, and  (3)  keeping  records  of  the  children's  progress.  The 
administrative  step  in  deciding  upon  the  promotion  of  each  pupil  is 
governed  by  the  same  considerations  as  are  applied  to  the  classification 
of  pupils. 

In  city  school  systems  semiannual  promotion  has  become  the  com- 
mon practice  because  it  facilitates  homogeneous  grouping  better  than 
annual  promotion.  In  providing  for  the  adjustment  of  pupils  more  fre- 
quently than  once  a  year,  frequent  incentives  to  achieve  are  provided 
the  children,  teachers  evaluate  pupils7  development  more  often,  and  the 
normal  rate  of  progress  of  each  child  is  better  approximated.  Beginners 
may  begin  school  nearer  the  age  at  which  they  should  be  admitted, 
teaching  loads  can  be  balanced  more  easily,  children  are  exposed  to  a 
poor  teacher  for  shorter  intervals,  and  problems  such  as  mobility  of 
population  are  easier  to  meet. 

In  small  schools  semiannual  promotions  are  difficult  to  administer. 
Small  numbers  of  pupils  in  each  grade,  greater  heterogeneity,  problems 
of  organization,  and  greater  costs  illustrate  the  difficulties  encountered. 
The  introduction  of  semiannual  promotions  may  cause  losses  arising 
from  the  pupils'  length  of  stay  with  one  teacher,  the  time  devoted  to 
reorganization  at  midyear,  homogeneous  grouping,  the  size  of  the 
teaching  staff,  stress  on  the  child,  and  school  costs. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  annual  promotion  include  greater  loss  of 
time  in  cases  of  nonpromotion,  slower  rate  of  advancement  of  superior 
children,  greater  heterogeneity  in  each  newly  enrolled  group  of  pupils, 
greater  elimination  of  young  children  from  school,  increased  difficulty 
in  adjusting  children  who  move,  and  increased  costs. 
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Modified  Practices  in  Promotion.  To  overcome  the  weaknesses  of  the 
two  common  promotion  schemes,  school  officials  have  introduced  several 
variations.  Included  in  the  modified  practices  are  (1)  promotion  by 
chronological  age  independent  of  achievement;  (2)  promotion  accord- 
ing to  achievement  in  each  subject;  and  (3)  frequent  readjustment  of 
children  to  approximate  a  homogeneity  based  upon  several  criteria.  The 
last-mentioned  procedure  appears  the  most  promising.  It  provides  for 
the  individual  adjustment  of  children  through  a  series  of  groups — 
chronological  age,  social  age,  mental  age,  and  achievement  age  being 
taken  into  account.  Both  the  individual  child  and  the  group  thus  are 
given  careful  consideration.  This  practice  can  be  applied  together  with 
periodical  promotion,  if  adjustments  of  individuals  are  made  whenever 
the  total  evidence  indicates  individual  changes  to  be  sound. 

The  meager  research  dealing  with  the  actual  effects  of  nonpromotion 
on  academic  progress  is  favorable  to  any  one  of  the  three  modified 
practices,  particularly  to  the  moving  of  children  according  to  chrono- 
logical age.  However,  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  practice  is  a  very  com- 
plex classroom  situation  characterized  by  marked  heterogeneity.  For 
some  children  this  administrative  procedure  has  the  bad  effect  of  develop- 
ing lack  of  effort  and  initiative,  of  developing  the  attitude  of  getting  by. 
Means  for  overcoming  or  preventing  these  undesirable  conditions  must 
be  provided  if  the  practice  of  promoting  by  chronological  age  is  to 
become  efficient. 

Promotion  by  subjects  encourages  some  questionable  variations  in  a 
child's  development.  The  interrelationship  of  many  phases  of  academic 
growth  is  thrown  out  of  balance.  The  child  tends  to  neglect  some  essen- 
tials of  normal  growth  for  an  overemphasis  on  his  special  interests.  The 
program  definitely  influences  many  teachers  to  be  too  subject-minded. 

ADJUSTMENT   OF  PUPILS 

The  foregoing  discussion  contains  certain  implications  which  are 
pertinent  to  adjusting  pupils  in  the  school.  General  administrative  con- 
siderations include  the  progress  of  every  child,  the  classification  of 
pupils,  instruction  in  homogeneous  groups,  attention  to  individual  needs, 
the  organization  of  classes,  the  assignment  of  teachers,  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  educational  facilities.  The  adjustment  of  each  pupil  must 
be  based  upon  a  thorough  study  of  that  pupil,  a  survey  of  the  various 
conditions  affecting  him,  and  an  analysis  of  the  school  situation  influenc- 
ing his  development.  His  adjustment  must  be  considered  also  from  the 
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standpoint  of  the  effects  on  other  children  in  the  school.  Their  welfare 
and  development  are  important  also.  All  these  items  point  to  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  the  continuous  adjustment  of  each  individual  in 
and  through  groups  at  a  rate  compatible  with  his  general  ability, 
potentialities,  needs,  and  interests. 

In  any  program  of  adjustment  a  pupil  must  not  stand  out  as  a  marked 
exception  from  all  other  pupils  because  of  his  social  needs  or  his  academic 
achievements.  For  example,  a  large,  overage,  and  retarded  pupil  be- 
comes a  maladjusted  case  in  a  group  younger  than  he  is.  He  suffers  from 
his  past  failures,  present  discomfitures,  and  unpromising  outlook.  The 
situation  is  regrettably  conducive  to  developing  in  him  an  inferiority 
complex,  neuroses,  and  unsocial  behavior.  At  the  same  time,  his  effect  on 
the  younger  children  may  be  just  as  unwholesome  as  their  effect  on  him. 

A  very  young,  underage,  and  markedly  accelerated  child  also  may 
be  maladjusted  to  his  class  in  every  respect  except  in  his  academic 
achievement.  His  social  adjustment  especially  may  be  abnormal  and 
unsound  in  many  respects.  He  may  suffer  from  physical  inferiority  and 
social  immaturity.  He  will  be  denied  various  desirable  opportunities  to 
make  necessary  normal  adjustments  to  other  human  beings,  which  are 
achieved  more  naturally  with  children  whom  he  resembles  in  respects 
other  than  that  of  his  academic  development. 

Principles  Applicable  to  Adjustment  The  foregoing  discussion  regard- 
ing homogeneous  grouping,  classification  of  pupils,  individualization  of 
instruction,  co-operative  experiences,  and  promotion  of  pupils  leads  to 
the  following  principles  applicable  to  the  adjustment  of  pupils: 

l.The  adjustment  of  every  pupil  should  be  based  upon  all  his 
recognized  essential  needs. 

2 .  The  adjustment  of  every  pupil  should  be  made  in  situations  which 
will  provide  for  all  important  aspects  of  his  development. 

3.  The  adjustment  of  every  pupil  should  be  based  upon  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  many  facts  and  factors  regarding  him,  the  condi- 
tions in  school  and  out  affecting  him,  and  the  facilities  pertinent  to  his 
complete  development. 

4.  The  adjustment  of  every  pupil  necessitates  modification  of  the 
curriculum,  methods  of  teaching,  school  organization,  administration, 
and  supervision  to  meet  his  various  needs. 

In  Chapters  III  and  IV  is  indicated  the  nature  of  the  complex  mass 
of  data  to  be  accumulated  and  studied  before  these  principles  may  be 
applied.  Also,  in  Chapter  XX  are  illustrated  the  scientific  testing  and 
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research  techniques  to  be  utilized  in  planning  for  the  constructive  ad- 
justment of  children  in  school.  In  various  parts  of  chapters  dealing  with 
supervision,  consideration  is  given  to  the  modification  of  procedures  and 
curricula  in  the  interest  of  sound  pupil  adjustment.  The  reader  should 
consult  these  presentations  when  making  intensive  plans  for  pupil  ad- 
justment. A  specific  example  at  this  point  will  indicate  the  complexity 
of  a  careful  adjustment  program  involving  a  case  study  and  professional 
procedure. 

Illustration  of  an  Adjustment  Case.  The  illustration  below  exemplifies 
many  detailed  aspects  inherent  in  the  work  of  pupil  adjustment.  Al- 
though extreme  in  some  respects,  it  indicates  the  need  for  thoroughness 
of  investigation  in  many  cases  in  order  to  obtain  all  essential  information. 

When  school  opens  in  September,  John  will  be  seven  years,  nine  months  old. 
Last  January  his  score  on  a  Kuhlman-Anderson  Group  Intelligence  Test 
resulted  in  an  intelligence  quotient  of  145 ;  on  an  individual  Revised  Stanford 
Binet  Test  this  June,  his  intelligence  quotient  was  164.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
grade  a  year  ago,  his  scores  on  the  Gates  Primary  Reading  Tests  were  these: 
word  recognition,  2.6;  sentence  reading,  2.8;  and  paragraph  reading,  2.5.  This 
June  his  scores  were  beyond  the  test  range,  since  he  answered  all  items  correctly. 
On  three  of  the  Gates  Silent  Reading  Tests  his  scores  were  these :  general  signifi- 
cance, 4.0;  precise  directions,  4.2;  note  details,  3.9. 

To  date,  his  school  progress  has  been  normal,  and  his  scholarship  record 
satisfactory  but  not  generally  outstanding.  In  language  facility  and  in  the 
social  studies,  he  is  decidedly  above  average,  but  in  all  other  subjects  and  ac- 
tivities his  performances  are  mediocre.  Even  though  he  scores  high  on  the  read- 
ing tests,  his  classroom  reading  performance  seems  not  in  keeping  with  his 
test  scores. 

His  social  adjustment  in  school  presents  a  less  satisfactory  picture.  At  times 
he  exhibits  marked  hostility  to  children  and  to  teachers,  but  recovers  quickly. 
He  is  very  positive  in  his  ideas,  enjoys  expressing  himself,  but  resents  sugges- 
tions or  correction.  He  is  pugnacious,  using  his  fists  on  the  least  provocation. 
On  the  playground,  he  gets  into  fights  with  older  boys  quite  often.  He  is  very 
excitable  and  easily  upset  or  annoyed.  His  expressed  attitude  toward  school  is 
fine  but  his  actual  behavior  unsatisfactory.  In  spite  of  his  very  superior  intelli- 
gence, he  becomes  disinterested  in  a  short  time,  even  in  activities  based  on  his 
own  good  ideas.  His  performances  vary  from  fine  leadership  in  his  group  to 
sudden  brutal  and  unsocial  acts.  Often,  but  irregularly,  he  arrives  at  school 
upset  and  disorganized  emotionally. 

The  boy's  physical  development  and  health  record  are  above  average.  His 
attendance  at  school  has  been  uninterrupted  except  for  an  attack  of  mumps 
while  he  was  in  the  first  grade,  and  of  measles  in  the  kindergarten.  He  is  large 
but  not  overweight  for  his  age.  He  has  no  physical  defects. 

His  father  is  a  college-trained  man,  aggressive  and  successful  in  business, 
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His  mother  also  is  a  college  graduate.  Both  parents  were  born  in  this  state  and 
attended  the  university  about  the  same  period  of  time.  Shortly  after  the 
mother's  graduation,  they  were  married.  The  child  is  their  only  offspring.  When 
he  was  two  years  old,  the  mother  obtained  an  uncontested  divorce  from  the 
father.  She  went  to  work,  leaving  the  child  in  the  care  of  various  persons  during 
the  daytime.  After  two  years,  she  married  a  professional  man  who  has  estab- 
lished a  second  cultured  home  for  the  mother  and  child.  The  boy  has  resented 
his  stepfather  from  the  beginning,  is  jealous  of  the  mother's  affection  for  her 
second  husband,  and  seems  to  miss  the  father  he  has  not  seen  for  the  last  three 
years.  In  fact,  the  mother  has  instructed  the  school  that  the  father  is  not  to  see 
the  child  without  her  consent.  The  stepfather  has  attempted  to  gain  the  boy's 
confidence  and  friendship  largely  through  competitive  activities  with  him.  This 
has  increased  the  child's  resentment,  which  he  hides  from  the  stepfather  but 
not  from  the  mother. 

Observations  in  the  classroom  and  conferences  with  the  teacher  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  child  has  ample  opportunity  to  live  up  to  his  mentality. 
The  informal  program  of  activities  provides  many  situations  for  him  to  expe- 
rience co-operation,  initiative,  and  responsibilities.  In  the  units  of  work,  there 
are  provisions  for  various  rates  of  progress  in  the  skill  subjects,  development 
through  constructive  activities,  play  and  social  intercourse,  and  enrichment  of 
experiences.  However,  the  group  is  not  very  challenging  to  him  either  in  the 
aspects  in  which  he  excels  or  in  those  in  which  he  is  achieving  barely  satisfactory 
results.  On  the  playground  he  joins  older  groups  and  enjoys  being  with  them 
except  at  the  times  when  he  gets  into  trouble  with  them.  Out  of  school,  he  plays 
with  older  boys. 

Proposed  program:  1.  Confer  with  stepfather  in  order  to  aid  him  in  dealing 
more  wisely  with  the  child.  Suggest  activities  which  call  for  co-operation  rather 
than  competition.  Indicate  how  to  act  when  taking  the  child  to  various  affairs 
so  that  his  resentment  may  be  avoided.  Confer  with  mother  and  stepfather  on 
constructive  ways  of  giving  the  child  opportunities  to  be  with  his  own  father,  if 
the  interview  discloses  that  this  procedure  is  wise.  If  so,  consider  with  them 
how  to  confer  with  the  child's  father  in  the  interest  of  the  child. 

2.  Plan  with  teachers  the  adjustment  of  the  child  in  school  so  that  he  is 
challenged  academically  and  socially.  Consider  with  them  the  wisdom  of  ad- 
justing him  in  a  slightly  older  and  a  brighter  group.  Plan  the  program  of  ad- 
justment in  his  present  groups  and  later  in  his  new  class. 

3.  Confer  with  the  child  regarding  the  opportunities  that  are  his,  provided 
he  strives  to  make  the  most  of  them.  Discuss  his  needs  and  his  responsibilities 
in  meeting  them.   Treat  tactfully  his  adjustment  out  of  school  as  well  as  in 
school. 

The  Nature  of  Adjustment.  The  illustration  indicates  the  typical  roles 
of  persons  ordinarily  involved  in  the  adjustment  of  exceptional,  as  well 
as  of  normal,  cases.  In  some  rare  instances,  the  psychiatrist,  physician, 
special  supervisors,  visiting  teachers,  and  other  specialists  must  assist 
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the  principal  and  teachers  in  studying  cases  and  conditions,  determining 
specific  adjustment  programs,  and  assisting  in  the  special  adjustments. 
The  case  cited  above  exemplifies  the  need  for  the  accumulation  of  all 
types  of  information  which  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  solution  of  the 
problem  involved.  Family  backgrounds,  home  conditions,  neighborhood 
situations,  health  data,  academic  records,  facts  regarding  social  adjust- 
ment, mental-test  data,  and  achievement-test  data  must  be  assembled 
and  analyzed.  The  resulting  diagnosis  should  lead  to  a  practical  plan 
of  action. 

The  constructive  program  must  include  a  consideration  of  all  perti- 
nent facts  and  factors  regarding  the  class  and  school  groups  in  which 
the  child  works  and  plays.  If  other  groups  are  likely  to  be  affected  im- 
mediately or  shortly  by  the  proposed  plan  of  the  child's  adjustment,  all 
the  effects  of  this  program  on  these  other  children  must  be  weighed 
carefully  before  action  is  taken.  Organization  of  the  school  and  its 
curriculum  must  be  planned  and  operated  to  meet  the  changing  needs 
of  the  pupils.  Involved  in  the  organization  are  (1)  placement  of  educa- 
tional experiences  at  levels  in  keeping  with  the  development  of  the 
children,  (2)  articulation  of  successive  learning  activities  to  parallel  the 
pupils'  development  and  to  facilitate  their  adjustment,  and  (3)  enrich- 
ment of  learning  to  provide  for  breadth  of  experience. 

In  the  kindergarten,  therefore,  social  adjustment,  big-muscle  activi- 
ties, rhythms,  music,  art,  nature  study,  supervised  play,  construction, 
language  experiences,  story  hours,  and  rest  periods  are  provided.  For 
children  handicapped  by  a  foreign  language  spoken  in  the  home,  rich  and 
extensive  experiences  involving  learning  and  using  English  are  essential. 
When  children  are  exposed  to  questionable  outside  influences  in  matters 
of  health,  hygiene,  and  sanitation,  the  kindergarten  teacher  devotes  con- 
siderable time  and  attention  to  their  personal  habits  of  cleanliness,  simple 
hygienic  living,  and  the  like.  In  meeting  the  various  needs,  she  plans  a 
program  of  sound  everyday  living,  which  constitutes  the  best  type  of 
preparation  for  admission  into  the  first  grade. 

Most  of  these  kindergarten  experiences  are  continued  in  the  primary 
grades  when  children  become  about  six  years  old,  the  experiences  differ- 
ing only  in  degree  of  difficulty.  To  the  enriched  curriculum  are  added 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  number  work.  The  gradual  introduction 
of  these  subjects  into  the  children's  activities,  into  their  social,  work, 
play,  creative,  construction  experiences,  requires  carefully  planned  in- 
tegrative  units  of  learning.  The  production  of  reading  matter,  the  grada- 
tion of  spelling  lists  and  of  number  work,  and  analogous  provisions  for 
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all  other  learning  experiences  have  been  characterized  in  recent  years 
by  efforts  to  meet  children's  learning  needs  in  terms  of  their  natural  and 
gradual  development.  The  educative  values  of  children's  purposes, 
meaningful  activities,  motivated  drills,  socializing  experiences,  and  the 
like  have  become  instructional  capital  of  the  teacher. 

Heads  of  schools  are  assigning  a  group  of  children  to  one  primary 
teacher  who  assumes  responsibility  for  their  learning  in  school  for  a 
period  of  from  two  to  three  years.  Realizing  that  marked  variations  of 
development  occur  in  each  child  and  in  each  group  of  children,  she  pro- 
vides for  individual  needs,  differences,  and  development  through  both 
individual  and  group  instruction.  In  many  schools  administrative  non- 
promotion  has  become  passe,  the  recognized  normal  rate  of  development 
of  each  child  being  accepted  as  the  standard  of  his  progress.  The  mani- 
fold outcomes  at  any  level  of  his  growth  serve  as  the  teacher's  criteria 
for  determining  each  child's  needed  adjustment.  In  keeping  with  his 
ability  she  should  plan  for  the  next  steps  in  his  development  or  send  him 
to  the  teacher  in  the  next  cycle  to  undertake  this  responsibility. 

Hence  when  the  primary-grade  cycle  is  completed,  the  children  move 
to  the  cycle  of  upper  elementary  grades.  The  teacher  or  teachers  in  this 
cycle  must  adapt  both  teaching  and  learning  activities  to  the  recognized 
level  of  development  of  the  group  as  a  whole  and  of  individuals  in  par- 
ticular. As  in  the  primary  and  kindergarten  grades,  the  units  of  learning 
and  other  classroom  experiences  will  include  activities  in  which  all  chil- 
dren can  participate,  activities  for  relatively  homogeneous  groups,  and 
activities  for  individual  children. 

To  the  previous  types  of  experiences,  continuing  on  a  more  advanced 
level,  must  be  added  stress  on  social  studies,  literature,  arithmetic,  and 
written  expression.  In  this  upper-grade  cycle  attention  should  be  given 
to  recognized  talents,  wholesome  leisure  activities,  and  group  conscious- 
ness. Variation  in  development  must  be  recognized  and  flexibility  pro- 
vided in  the  program  to  meet  the  determined  individual  differences. 

When  the  group  of  children  have  become  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
they  should  be  promoted  to  the  junior-high-school  cycle.  Social  age  and 
comparable  social  interests  require  that  the  young  adolescents  develop 
in  an  environment  meeting  their  general  needs.  The  pupils  vary  mark- 
edly in  levels  of  academic  accomplishment.  Differences  in  their  general 
ability,  physical  development,  health  history,  home  backgrounds,  ex- 
periences, acquired  interests,  special  talents,  and  other  factors  increase 
rather  than  lessen.  The  principal  and  teachers  of  the  junior  high  school 
must  take  these  conditions  into  account  in  planning  the  school  programs. 
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Through  reports  and  conferences  the  elementary-school  staff  is  responsi- 
ble professionally  for  informing  the  secondary-school  staff  regarding  the 
individual  pupils  and  their  classes. 

Generally,  then,  the  adjustment  of  pupils  includes  certain  basic  prac- 
tices, irrespective  of  specific  school  organizations.  Until  research  studies 
furnish  conclusive  guidance,  the  principal  should  plan  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  promotion  of  children  in  relatively  homogeneous  groups.  Simi- 
larity of  social  age,  physical  development,  chronological  age,  and  gen- 
eral level  of  achievement  should  characterize  each  group. 

In  learning  experiences  that  require  attention  to  individual  differ- 
ences, the  teacher  in  charge  of  a  group  should  organize  the  student  per- 
sonnel and  the  instructional  program  to  meet  both  group  and  individual 
needs.  Her  classroom  organization  should  include  about  three  groups 
based  upon  homogeneity  of  needs,  interests,  achievement,  and  ability. 
Homogeneous  grouping  of  this  nature  applies  primarily  to  drill  involving 
the  formation  of  essential  habits  and  skills.  Since  some  differences  in 
children  are  either  exceptional  or  unique,  classroom  organization  and 
instruction  must  be  planned  also  to  provide  time  for  aiding  individual 
pupils. 

In  the  modern  program  of  teaching,  which  includes  large  units  of 
work,  the  classroom  activities  may  be  carried  on  so  that  three  kinds  of 
necessary  learning  experiences  occur.  In  the  activities  involving  co- 
operation, sharing  of  experiences,  discussion,  and  other  large-group 
interests,  all  members  of  a  class  may  participate.  Experiences  in  the 
unit  of  work,  involving  the  recognition  of  certain  individual  differences, 
may  be  provided  by  special  group  assignments.  For  example,  the  study 
of  some  topic  in  the  social  studies  may  lead  to  the  assignment  of  refer- 
ence materials  to  various  groups  of  students  in  accordance  with  their 
common  level  of  reading  ability  and  the  reading  difficulty  of  the  material. 
Both  enrichment  of  learning  and  levels  of  development  may  be  included 
in  this  manner.  In  both  class  and  group  experiences,  children  are  led 
to  discover  individual  weaknesses  and  needs.  To  meet  the  conditions, 
provision  is  made  for  individual  instruction.  In  extreme  cases,  also, 
materials  and  activities  may  have  to  be  provided  through  individualized 
rather  than  group  assignments  in  the  units  of  work.  Graded  or  even 
calibrated  materials  may  have  to  be  found  for  an  individual  child  to 
meet  his  particular  needs  and  level  of  development. 

Adjustment  of  Superior  Children.  The  exceptional  cases  may  require 
further  specialized  attention  in  adjustment  and  instruction  comparable 
to  the  various  aspects  of  their  development.  For  instance,  very  superior 
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children  require  programs  which  include  marked  enrichment  and  some 
acceleration  of  progress.  If  they  are  adjusted  in  and  through  groups  of 
children,  especially  with  some  children  of  similar  ability  progressing  in 
the  same  manner,  they  approach  their  own  normal  rate  of  develop- 
ment. Precautions  must  be  taken  so  that  their  academic  progress  is  not 
stimulated  to  the  point  of  denying  them  their  necessary  sound  social 
adjustment. 

Adjustment  o£  Subnormal  Children.  Subnormal  children  should  pro- 
gress at  the  rate  which  their  general  ability  will  permit.  The  curriculum 
must  be  planned  to  meet  their  needs  and  to  eliminate  administrative 
failing.  Some  experiences  must  be  postponed  until  the  pupils  have 
reached  a  level  of  maturity  at  which  they  can  profit  from  the  learning 
involved.  For  example,  the  established  difficulty  of  certain  arithmetic 
processes  indicates  that  mastery  of  them  is  achieved  most  efficiently 
when  children  reach  a  certain  mental-age  level.  In  terms  of  chronological 
ages,  subnormal  children  will  be  ready  for  these  experiences  at  an  older 
age  than  children  of  normal  mentality.  Other  experiences,  because  of 
their  great  difficulty,  may  have  to  be  omitted  from  the  program  of  sub- 
normal children,  since  they  will  be  unable  to  master  or  use  them.  For 
instance,  three-step  problems  in  arithmetic  involve  complicated  mental 
processes  which  challenge  the  ability  of  normal  children  at  the  grade 
level  in  which  they  are  taught.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  subnormal 
children  to  profit  by  such  learning  at  the  same  chronological  age  or  pos- 
sibly to  master  the  processes  at  all.  In  place  of  these  difficult  assign- 
ments these  children  should  be  assigned  to  school  work  which  they  can 
attack  with  success  and  utilize  out  of  school. 

Adjustment  of  Atypical  Children.  Because  of  the  special  needs  of 
atypical  children,  school  systems  provide  special  instruction  for  them 
in  special  classes.  Some  groups  stay  in  one  class  full  time,  while  others 
are  assigned  to  special  class  groups  part  time  for  needed  special  instruc- 
tion and  to  regular  class  groups  the  rest  of  the  time  for  instruction  which 
they  can  obtain  satisfactorily  along  with  normal  children.  Crippled, 
partly  blind,  hard  of  hearing,  and  neurotic  children,  and  cases  of  mal- 
nutrition are  types  of  exceptional  children.  For  all  or  part  of  the  day 
teachers  especially  trained  to  help  the  respective  types  have  charge  of 
the  special  classes. 

If  a  special  teacher  has  the  partially  deaf  children  in  special  groups 
part  of  each  day,  she  consults  with  every  other  teacher  partly  responsible 
for  dealing  with  these  children  in  order  to  supplement  their  instruction. 
She  provides  also  the  special  drills  and  other  learning  activities  which 
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these  handicapped  children  need  to  minimize  the  effects  of  their  physical 
disability.  In  analogous  ways  teachers  of  other  defective  or  handi- 
capped children  plan  to  meet  the  specific  difficulties  and  conditions  and 
to  provide  either  all  or  part  of  the  instruction  which  is  comparable  to 
that  given  to  normal  children. 

Development  of  Talented  Children.  In  special  classes  attention  is  be- 
ing given  to  especially  talented  children.  Bands,  orchestras,  glee  clubs, 
and  special  art  classes  have  been  organized  to  provide  group  instruc- 
tion in  order  to  develop  the  special  talents  discovered.  In  regular 
classes  these  recognized  talents  are  utilized  in  the  classroom  activities 
in  order  to  encourage  and  develop  the  children  who  possess  them.  The 
large  units  of  work  in  an  activity  program  permit  natural  ways  of  giv- 
ing the  children  opportunity  to  contribute  through  their  special  abili- 
ties in  music  or  art. 
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GENERAL  PURPOSES  OF  A  SCHOOL  OFFICE 

Need  for  a  School  Office.  An  integral  part  of  the  modern  school  plant 
is  the  school  office  or  suite  of  offices.  Both  experience  and  investigation 
disclose  that  certain  activities  can  be  conducted  most  economically  and 
effectively  in  it  rather  than  elsewhere.  The  use  of  it  makes  possible,  also, 
the  elimination  of  these  activities  from  the  classroom.  Otherwise  they 
cause  confusion  and  interfere  with  the  teaching  and  learning.  In  factL 
these  basic  functions  of  the  school  are  facilitated  by  a  skillfully  planned,, 
organized,  and  utilized  office. 

In  meeting  the  purposes  of  a  school  office,  the  principal  should  plan 
to  develop  it  as  the  center  of  five  types  of  activities.  They  are  ( 1 )  leader- 
ship by  the  principal,  (2)  business  activities  of  the  school,  (3)  clinical 
services  to  children,  (4)  conferences  in  the  children's  interests,  and 
(5)  professional  study  of  the  school  staff. 

Center  of  the  Principal's  Leadership.  When  the  school  office  serves  as 
the  center  of  the  principal's  leadership,  all  his  activities  as  a  professional 
worker  are  planned  in  it  primarily.  Many  of  them  are  initiated  and 
executed  entirely  within  its  walls.  They  include  planning,  organizing, 
administering,  and  supervising  (1)  the  educational  program  of  the 
school,  (2)  the  auxiliary  program,  (3)  the  personnel  administration,  and 
(4)  public  relations. 

If  the  principal  displays  sound  leadership  in  these  activities,  all  other 
persons  will  recognize  his  office  as  the  logical  center  of  this  leadership. 
They  become  accustomed  to  seeking  leadership  through  the  school  office 
when  occasions  arise.  He  thinks  of  his  office  first  in  suggesting  a  place 
to  transact  school  business.  He  endeavors,  therefore,  to  avoid  and  dis- 
courage tactfully  permitting  others  to  utilize  his  home  or  any  classroom 
as  his  school  office. 

Center  of  Business  Activities.  Many  activities  similar  to  those  occur- 
ring in  a  business  office  occur  also  in  the  school.  Its  office  must  become 
the  center  of  these  school  business  activities.  Records  must  be  kept, 
files  maintained  and  used,  requisitions  prepared,  supplies  received  and 
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checked,  correspondence  received  and  answered,  the  telephone  used,  and 
child  accounting  maintained.  These  types  of  work  are  illustrative  of  the 
business  affairs  which  should  take  place  ir  the  office.  In  it  should  be 
concentrated,  therefore,  all  clerical  equipment  and  materials  essential  to 
the  performance  of  the  work.  Certain  records  may  be  kept  in  duplicate 
elsewhere  for  economy  and  efficiency  of  use,  but  all  important  records 
should  be  on  file  in  the  office. 

Clinical  Center.  Whether  or  not  the  school  office  consists  of  one  room 
or  a  suite,  it  should  serve  as  the  center  of  most  clinical  services.  Two 
reasons  lead  to  this  conclusion.  The  lesser  but  not  unimportant  reason 
is  the  reduction  that  results  in  the  number  of  records  to  be  duplicated 
and  in  the  number  of  duplicate  files  to  be  kept.  The  more  important 
reason  is  that  most  clinical  services  must  be  directed  by  the  principal  as 
the  educational  head  of  the  school. 

Because  of  their  significant  educational  aspects,  the  nursing  clinic, 
the  medical  clinic,  and  the  dental  clinic  have  become  phases  of  the  total 
educational  program.  For  analogous  reasons,  speech  clinics,  testing  and 
diagnostic  educational  clinics,  and  other  specialized  clinical  services  are 
being  added  to  the  modern  school  designed  to  take  care  of  the  whole  child 
in  so  far  as  his  educational  needs  are  involved.  The  reasons  which  have 
led  to  the  establishment  of  each  clinic  in  the  school  indicate  the  necessity 
for  the  principal's  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  resulting  activities  and 
the  specialists  engaged  in  the  services. 

Where  no  special  clinical  service  is  provided,  there  are  always  first-aid 
problems  and  illness  to  be  met.  True,  first-aid  kits  should  be  included  in 
the  equipment  of  each  room  where  injury  is  most  likely  to  occur — 
household  science,  industrial  arts,  and  physical-education  rooms.  The 
various  investigations  of  accidents  in  the  schools  show,  however,  that 
most  cases  are  referred  to  the  office — cuts,  bruises,  sprains,  and,  some- 
times, more  serious  injuries  and  upset  health  conditions.  First-aid  minis- 
tration must  be  given  and  records  or  reports  of  the  activities  compiled. 

Center  of  Conferences.  In  the  course  of  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time  the  principal  must  include  in  his  program  numerous  and  varied 
types  of  conferences.  He  confers  with  the  superintendent,  other  prin- 
cipals, supervisors,  teachers,  pupils,  parents,  and  custodian.  Lay  men  or 
women  visit  the  office  to  help  or  to  complain,  and  many  persons  appear 
with  axes  to  grind.  Administrative,  supervisory,  business,  personnel,  and 
public-relations  conferences  and  interviews  must  be  conducted  efficiently 
and  economically. 

For  many  specific  conferences,  the  situation  in  which  they  are  to  occur 
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should  be  organized  carefully  and  thoroughly.  With  rare  exceptions.,  no 
classroom,  hall,  or  street  corner  can  be  the  best  environment.  Purpose, 
adaptability,  setting,  and  otbier  conditions  generally  essential  to  creating 
the  best  conditions  for  a  conference  can  be  provided  in  the  school  office. 

Center  of  Professional  Study.  Although  a  principal  may  have  a  study 
in  his  home,  that  is  for  his  private  use.  His  school  office  should  be  the 
center  of  his  professional  study  regarding  the  various  demands  of  the 
school  and  its  personnel.  School  records,  outstanding  professional  litera- 
ture bearing  on  children,  children's  learning,  the  work  of  teachers,  the 
work  of  the  principal,  parent  education,  and  the  like  should  be  available 
in  the  office  for  the  use  of  the  principal  and  other  interested,  responsible 
persons. 

Many  problems  and  conditions  may  compel  the  principal  to  make 
intensive  studies  involving  sources  of  specific  help  that  he  is  not  expected 
to  have  at  hand.  The  child  with  defective  hearing,  the  child  with  an 
exceptional  talent,  a  proposal  to  remodel  the  school  plant,  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  class  for  any  one  of  various  types  of  handicapped  children,  are 
illustrations  of  conditions  which  require  intensive  study  of  at  least  some 
materials  that  he  may  not  possess.  In  studying  these  special  problems, 
he  should  plan  for  the  temporary  assembling  of  the  significant  sources  of 
reference.  The  school  office  should  be  utilized  to  house  the  materials 
gathered. 

The  school  office,  however,  should  have  on  hand  and  readily  ac- 
cessible the  best  guides  regarding  commonly  occurring  problems  and 
conditions.  In  addition,  cumulative  files  are  essential  to  maintaining 
up-to-date  information  of  this  nature.  With  these  professional  helps  at 
hand,  the  principal  is  able  to  use  his  office  as  the  center  of  necessary 
study.  He  can  assist  others  to  make  similar  use  of  these  office  facilities. 

PLANS   FOR   THE    SCHOOL   OFFICE 

The  Principal  as  Office  Manager.  In  order  to  achieve  the  many  pur- 
poses outlined  above,  the  principal  should  be  an  efficient  office  manager. 
To  meet  the  manifold  needs,  he  plans,  organizes,  administers,  and  super- 
vises his  office  and  the  personnel  employed  in  it.  He  must  keep  in  mind 
effectiveness  of  activities,  economy  of  time  and  effort,  the  comfort  of  the 
workers,  and  the  appealing  influence  of  the  environment  and  its  effect 
on  the  attitudes  and  working  habits  of  the  office  staff. 

These  points  apply  to  the  principal,  as  well  as  to  others.  In  fact,  he 
must  exercise  care  in  planning  and  executing  his  program  in  connection 
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with  the  office  to  avoid  becoming  inextricably  wrapped  up  in  office  work. 
The  consideration  of  economy  of  time  and  effort  should  govern  his  efforts 
to  achieve  results  through  the  office  and  to  direct  others  in  accomplishing 
results  also.  Stress  should  be  placed  on  the  phases  which  contribute 
directly  to  releasing  teachers'  time  for  instructional  purposes  and  his  own 
time  primarily  for  supervision. 

Location  of  the  Office.  Often  the  principal  has  little  to  do  with  the 
location  of  the  school  office.  When  he  can  make  recommendations  on 
this  point  or  when  an  opportunity  occurs  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
an  existing  office,  he  should  consider  several  important  items.  The  office 
should  be  located  at  the  place  in  the  building  best  adapted  to  the  greatest 
number  ^of  significant  purposes.  The  office  should  be  where  it  can  be 
reached  readily  by  all  persons  in  the  school.  Little  time  should  be  re- 
quired of  the  principal  in  getting  from  the  office  to  any  part  of  the  school 
plant.  It  should  be  readily  accessible  from  the  outside;  strangers  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  it.  It  should  be  possible  to  deliver  materials 
and  supplies  easily,  quickly,  and  without  interfering  with  the  work  of 
the  school. 

The  office  should  be  located,  therefore,  about  halfway  between  the 
classrooms  farthest  apart  from  one  another.  It  should  be  near  the  center 
of  the  building,  on  the  first  floor,  and  near  a  main  entrance.  The  first 
factors  to  consider  regarding  location  on  one  side  of  a  corridor  or  the 
other  is  the  adaptability  of  either  side  for  instructional  purposes.  For 
example,  if  rooms  on  the  south  side  of  the  hall  can  be  used  for  teaching 
purposes  better  than  rooms  on  the  north,  the  former  should  be  class- 
rooms. 

Good  arrangements  of  an  office  for  effective  use  are  obtained  by 
utilizing  a  corner  where  two  corridors  meet  at  right  angles.  Diagrams 
XV-XVIII  illustrate  possible  features  such  as  partition,  organization, 
or  arrangement  of  floor  areas,  and  placement  of  entrances  and  exits. 

The  purposes  for  which  the  school  office  exists  indicate  the  necessity 
of  at  least  two  subdivisions  even  in  a  small  area.  In  order  to  meet  these 
purposes  effectively,  the  subdivisions  of  the  office  must  house  in  adequate 
accommodations  the  personnel  assigned  to  use  them.  They  must  permit 
each  person  to  work  efficiently  and  economically.  They  must  permit 
interrelation  of  the  work  of  the  persons  involved  but  eliminate  wasteful 
interference  of  one  with  another. 

The  Small  Office.  Diagram  XV  illustrates  the  organization  of  the 
school  office  when  it  includes  approximately  one  half  of  a  classroom  unit. 
In  this  arrangement  no  special  secretarial  help  is  ordinarily  provided. 
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A  small  space  has  been  set  aside  as  a  waiting  room.  There  are  comfort- 
able chairs  for  persons  who  have  occasion  to  wait  in  it.  The  boxes  in  the 
corner  are  for  supplies,  bulletins,  mail,  and  the  like,  to  be  picked  up  by 
the  teachers  without  interrupting  the  principal's  work.  Alongside  the 
pigeonholes  is  a  bulletin  board  for  notices  and  announcements  to 
teachers. 

The  counter  affords  some  privacy  to  the  principal  while  working  at 
his  desk,  telephoning,  conferring  with  some  person,  or  engaging  in  other 
matters  requiring  his  use  of  the  office.  Under  the  counter  top  are  shelves 
for  storing  office  supplies  and  small  equipment.  Some  offices  have  a  low 
ornamental  fence  instead  of  a  counter.  A  fence  is  sufficient  if  adequate 
storage  space  for  the  office  supplies  is  provided  elsewhere  and  located 
conveniently. 

The  files  and  typewriter  desk  are  placed  in  relation  to  the  principal's 
desk  and  chair  so  that  he  can  use  all  this  equipment  easily  and  quickly. 
The  first-aid  cabinet  is  located  where  he  can  serve  in  place  of  the  nurse 
when  she  is  away  or  if  no  nurse  is  employed.  The  toilet  facilities  are 
conveniently  available  for  use  in  various  first-aid  cases;  for  example, 
injured  faces,  hands,  and  legs  can  be  bathed  immediately  before  being 
treated  and  bandaged. 

Supplies  are  in  a  small  storeroom  accessible  to  the  principal's  office 
and  directly  under  his  control.  He  can  take  care  of  emergency  requests 
of  teachers  with  little  loss  of  time.  The  distance  between  storeroom 
shelves  and  teachers'  supply  boxes  is  relatively  short.  Supplies  can  be 
delivered  directly  to  the  storeroom  without  disturbing  the  principal. 
The  door  opening  from  the  storeroom  into  the  corridor  is  a  large  one,  so 
that  boxes  and  large  packages  can  be  put  in  the  storeroom  before  they 
are  opened. 

Small  Office  Suite  for  Principal  and  Secretary.  Diagram  XVI  exempli- 
fies the  arrangement  of  a  school  office  with  a  floor  area  approximately 
two  thirds  that  of  a  classroom.  The  clinical  center,  in  a  near-by  unit,  is 
not  shown  in  the  diagram,  The  teachers'  supply  boxes  are  in  the  waiting 
room  and  close  to  the  principal's  and  the  secretary's  office.  The  doors 
in  the  rear  of  the  boxes  permit  rapid  distribution  of  supplies  to  them 
from  the  storeroom.  The  typewriter  is  on  a  movable  stand  instead  of  on 
a  typewriter  desk.  Hence  the  principal  can  move  the  typewriter  into  his 
office  to  use  when  the  clerk  is  not  on  duty  or  not  using  it 

A  glass  partition  separating  the  principal's  office  from  the  outer  offices 
provides  privacy  during  conferences  but  at  the  same  time  protects  the 
principal  from  unpleasant  criticism  and  idle  gossip.  Since  the  clerk  can 
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DIAGRAM  XVI.  A  Small  Office  Suite  for  Principal  and  Secretary 


The  Principal  at  Work 


be  an  observer,  though  not  a  listener,  she  serves,  for  example,  as  a  re- 
straining influence  on  an  emotionally  upset  conferee  who  might  other- 
wise try  to  create  a  disturbance.  Also,  when  the  clerk  is  not  present,  the 
principal  at  work  in  his  office  can  observe  any  activity  occurring  in  the 
outer  offices.  Thus  he  can  respond  to  anyone  who  may  appear  in  the 
waiting  room.  The  inner  door  to  his  office  is  convenient  for  persons 
entering  or  leaving  it.  The  door  also  provides  an  opportunity  for  the 
secretary  to  assure  the  principal  uninterrupted  privacy. 

One  telephone  on  a  small  shelf  in  the  partition  is  available  to  both 
the  principal  and  the  secretary.  This  arrangement  is  economical  from 
the  standpoint  of  cost  as  well  as  use.  Inflexible  placement  of  the  two 
desks  is  not  a  handicapping  element,  unless  efficient  arrangement  of  other 
furniture  in  relation  to  the  desk  in  either  office  is  precluded. 

If  the  office  suite  is  located  on  two  corridors,  a  convenient  door  may 
lead  directly  from  one  corridor  into  the  principal's  office.  He  is  thus  able 
to  come  and  go  at  will  without  disturbing  anyone  in  the  outer  offices  and 
without  being  interrupted.  Furthermore,  persons  with  whom  he  has 
conferred  may  leave  his  office  by  this  same  door.  It  will  have  to  be 
locked  on  the  outside,  however,  if  privacy  is  to  be  maintained. 

The  storeroom  is  located  so  that  it  is  directly  under  the  clerk's  super- 
vision, but  the  principal  has  rather  ready  access  to  it  also.  Deliveries 
can  be  made  to  it  without  the  deliveryman's  disturbing  persons  in  the 
office.  The  door  leading  from  the  storeroom  into  the  corridor  is  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  building  entrance. 

A  fireproof  vault  is  built  in  a  corner  of  many  supply  rooms.  Generally 
its  door  opens  into  the  principal's  office,  so  that  the  vault  is  under  his 
control.  Safe  storage  of  valuable  records,  postage  stamps,  money,  and 
the  like  is  made  possible.  In  many  communities  and  buildings  this  pre- 
caution is  necessary. 

Files,  typewriter,  secretary's  desk,  chair,  and  telephone  are  arranged 
so  that  the  secretary  can  do  a  maximum  amount  of  work  with  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  effort.  Also,  the  distances  from  her  desk  to  the  counter, 
the  supply  room,  the  supply  boxes,  and  the  principal's  office  are  short, 
minimizing  the  amount  of  walking.  Counter,  bulletin  board,  and  supply 
boxes  are  conveniently  close  to  one  another  for  the  teachers'  needs.  The 
suite  of  offices  is  arranged  conveniently  for  the  secretary  to  serve  both 
as  the  school  secretary  and  as  the  principal's  secretary. 

Suite  of  Offices  for  Principal,  Secretary,  and  Nurse.  In  Diagram  XVII 
is  shown  a  classroom  unit  converted  into  a  compact  suite  of  offices. 
There  are  special  offices  for  the  principal,  the  secretary,  and  the  nurse. 
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DIAGRAM  XVII.  A  Small  Classroom  Unit  Converted  into  an  Office  Suite 
for  Principal,  Secretary,  and  School  Nurse 


The  storeroom  is  well  placed  for  all  persons  making  use  of  It.  The  wait- 
ing room  opens  into  the  nurse's  office  and  the  secretary's  office.  Accom- 
modation thus  is  provided  for  persons  waiting  to  confer  with  either  the 
principal  or  the  nurse.  The  arrangement  permits  the  secretary  to  super- 
vise the  waiting  room  and,  if  necessary,  to  see  all  persons  who  come  in 
from  the  corridor.  She  can  direct  persons  waiting  to  see  the  principal  or 
the  nurse. 

A  small  fireproof  safe  is  in  the  principal's  office.  It  is  not  quite  so 
satisfactory  for  all  essential  purposes  as  a  vault.  However,  for  storing 
money,  stamps,  and  other  valuables  it  is  better  than  no  safe  at  all. 

For  purposes  of  directing  the  nurse's  work,  supervising  emergency 
cases,  and  discussing  the  school's  health  problems,  the  principal  has  only 
a  short  distance  to  walk  from  his  office  to  the  nurse's.  There  is  no  waste 
space  in  her  office.  The  one  cot,  medicine  cabinet,  desk,  scales,  and 
three  chairs  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the  floor  space.  Their  arrange- 
ment assures  little  loss  of  time  and  energy  in  carrying  out  her  duties. 

The  secretary's  desk  contains  a  compartment  in  which  the  typewriter 
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is  kept.  The  typewriter  rests  on  a  stand  which  moves  out  easily  and  holds 
the  typewriter  in  a  convenient  position  for  use. 

Benches  in  the  waiting  room  are  not  as  comfortable  as  chairs.  For 
these  benches  the  principal  requisitioned  leather  cushions  for  the  com- 
fort of  persons  waiting  for  a  conference. 

A  Convenient  Office  Suite.  Diagram  XVIII  presents  a  suite  of  offices 
in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  floor  area  is  devoted  to  the  nurse's 
office.  The  health  problems  of  the  community  require  it.  The  door  in 
the  corridor  permits  children  to  return  to  their  classes  after  resting  on 
the  cots  a  prescribed  period  of  time  daily.  When  the  nurse's  office  is 
used  by  the  doctor  for  a  better-baby  clinic,  the  cots  are  removed  and  the 
office  rearranged  for  clinical  use.  Two  doors,  one  leading  in  from  the 
waiting  room  and  one  leading  out  to  the  corridor,  facilitate  the  conduct 
of  the  clinical  service. 

The  principal's  office  is  located  so  that  he  can  observe  or  direct  the 
health  work  connected  with  the  clinical  office.  He  can  direct  the  sec- 
retary's work  with  equal  ease.  The  waiting  room  meets  all  needs.  The 
storeroom  is  conveniently  located  for  all  purposes  served  by  it. 

Large  Office  Suites.  In  very  large  schools  provision  in  the  suite  of 
offices  should  be  made  for  one  or  more  assistant  principals  and  some- 
times for  two  or  more  clerical  workers.  It  is  more  difficult  to  plan  a  well- 
organized  large  suite  to  include  an  office  for  the  assistant  principal  than 
a  larger  secretarial  office  to  accomodate  at  least  two  clerical  workers. 
If  the  work  of  the  assistant  principal  is  conceived  of  as  furnishing 
practical  training  for  a  principalship,  then  two  arrangements  are  possi- 
ble. Either  the  assistant  principal's  and  principal's  offices  are  adjacent 
and  both  lead  directly  into  the  secretarial  office  or  the  principal's  office  is 
farther  from  the  secretarial  office  than  the  assistant  principal's. 

FEATURES   AND   FURNITURE    OF   THE    SCHOOL   OFFICE 

Light  and  Heat  In  addition  to  the  items  discussed  above,  several 
other  important  ones  should  be  considered  by  the  principal.  Sufficient 
and  comfortable  lighting  should  be  provided  in  every  office  unit  at  all 
hours  when  they  are  in  use.  Economy  in  the  use  of  fuel  may  be  achieved 
by  providing  a  heating  unit  either  separate  from  or  auxiliary  to  the 
system  used  to  heat  the  rest  of  the  plant.  The  heating  unit  should  keep 
the  offices  at  a  comfortable  temperature  before  and  after  the  hours  that 
classrooms  are  in  use  and  on  Saturday  mornings.  Fuel  costs  are  reduced 
if  the  whole  plant  does  not  have  to  be  kept  heated  at  these  times. 
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DIAGRAM  XVIII 


A  Convenient  Office  Suite 

for  Principal,  Secretary, 

and  School  Nurse 


Built-in  Features.  Either  a  small  wardrobe  cabinet  should  be  built  in 
each  office,  or  some  other  facilities  should  be  provided  for  hanging  wraps 
out  of  sight  but  conveniently  near  the  office.  A  key  cabinet  for  room 
keys  should  be  in  the  waiting  room,  where  it  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  secretary  or  the  principal.  A  buzzer,  bell,  or  telephone  system  should 
connect  all  rooms  with  the  office.  In  some  schools  loud-speaker  systems 
have  been  installed. 

Furniture  and  Equipment.  The  principal's  office  should  contain  a  flat- 
topped  desk,  swivel  chair,  several  other  chairs,  table,  bookcase,  and 
wastebasket.  If  the  desk  does  not  contain  a  drawer  usable  for  filing 
purposes,  the  principal  should  have  a  personal  file.  On  or  near  his  desk 
should  be  a  telephone,  a  calendar,  and  a  map  of  the  school  district  or 
community.  Desk  pad,  blotter,  two  letter  trays,  daily  calendar  pad,  ink 
or  pen  stand,  dictionary,  and  directories  are  needed  desk  equipment. 
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Similar  equipment  is  needed  on  the  secretary's  desk.  Near  her  desk 
should  be  a  pencil-sharpener  also.  Her  office  should  contain  a  flat-topped 
desk,  typewriter,  typewriter  desk  or  stand,  armless  swivel  chair,  other 
chairs,  letter  file,  one  or  more  record  files  and  wastebasket.  Either  in 
this  office  or  in  the  storeroom  there  should  be  a  mimeograph,  hectograph, 
or  some  other  kind  of  duplicating  machine.  A  calculating  machine  will 
prove  economical. 

A  small  table  in  the  waiting  room  serves  many  purposes.  Interesting 
reading  matter  may  be  kept  on  it.  Personal  belongings  may  be  left  on 
it  while  their  owner  is  transacting  business  in  the  office.  A  vase  of  flowers 
adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  room.  A  large  clock  also  is  needed, 
preferably  one  that  controls  program  bells  and  signals  electrically. 

Because  of  the  inflammable  materials  in  the  storeroom,  a  fire- 
extinguisher  should  be  kept  in  this  room.  A  paper-cutter  and  a  stapler 
should  be  kept  in  it  ready  for  use  but  where  persons  cannot  be  injured 
by  either  of  them. 
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BASIC   CONSIDERATIONS    REGARDING   ROUTINE   DUTIES 

Professional  Responsibilities.  Routine  duties  constitute  an  important 
part  of  teachers'  work.  These  duties  consist  of  administrative  respon- 
sibilities which  they  share  in  order  that  the  school  organization  may 
operate  efficiently  and  smoothly.  Instruction  is  the  most  important 
aspect  of  practically  all  routine  duties,  and  should  be  considered  so  by 
all  pupils  and  employees. 

In  many  states,  school  authorities  are  held  legally  responsible  for  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  children  from  the  time  they  leave  home  until  they 
return.  Under  these  circumstances,  both  the  principal  and  the  teachers 
must  provide  adequate  protection  for  pupils  and  guidance  in  learning  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  Unless  transportation  is  provided  and  super- 
vised, control  over  the  children  is  difficult  to  maintain  during  the  times 
that  they  are  traveling  between  home  and  school.  But  during  the  period 
that  children  are  actually  on  the  school  grounds  or  in  the  school,  wise 
control  is  feasible  and  desirable. 

Consequently  principal  and  teachers  are  responsible  for  two  functions 
all  the  time  that  the  children  are  present  at  school.  The  staff  must 

(1)  assume  the  place  and  authority  of  the  parents  and  the  state  and 

(2)  convert  all  school  time  into  a  series  of  sound  educational  experiences 
for  every  pupil.  The  responsibilities  follow  logically  the  concept  that 
the  school  exists  for  the  children  enrolled  in  it.  Every  professional  em- 
ployee at  work  in  the  school,  therefore,  must  understand  the  educational 
implications  involved  in  each  routine  duty,  acquire  reasonably  proficient 
skill  in  performing  it,  and  maintain  a  disposition  to  do  his  share  of  the 
work  required. 

Principal  and  teachers  should  recognize  each  routine  duty  as  an 
opportunity  to  direct  children  into  experiences  contributing  to  their 
development.  The  periods  when  routine  duties  occur  yield  desirable 
educational  returns  if  they  are  conceived  as  instructional  periods.  They 
furnish  excellent  opportunities  for  observing  and  studying  children  in 
various  situations  outside  the  classroom.  Valuable  insight  into  individual 
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or  group  needs  thus  obtained  may  become  the  basis  for  guiding  children 
during  the  out-of-class  periods  and  for  instructing  them  regarding  the 
activities  during  class  periods.  This  type  of  teaching  should  directly 
supplement  and,  at  times,  improve  upon  home  or  community  training 
and  influences. 

The  Teacher's  Part  in  Routine  Duties.  Since  the  routine  duties  are 
primarily  teaching  responsibilities,  they  should  be  delegated  to  and 
carried  on  by  every  teacher.  She  should  recognize  that  the  professional 
nature  of  the  activity  precludes  any  delegation  of  these  duties  to  the 
custodian,  school  secretary,  or  other  nonprofessional  employee.  In  fact, 
every  teacher  on  a  full-time  basis  must  be  willing  and  competent  to 
assume  her  total  assignment  of  duties. 

The  Principal's  Responsibility.  Each  teacher  should  recognize  the  need 
for  the  principal's  supervision  of  the  routine  duties.  The  principal  should 
plan  for  meeting  the  situations,  organize  a  program,  direct  others  in 
executing  it,  and  appraise  its  effectiveness.  In  order  to  perform  his  part 
and  be  free  to  serve  where  needed  the  most,  he  cannot  schedule  himself 
as  one  of  the  teachers.  However,  he  will  carry  as  heavy  a  load  as  any 
teacher,  or  even  heavier,  if  he  spends  an  adequate  amount  of  time  in 
supervising  the  duties,  assuming  supplementary  responsibilities  for  them 
at  irregular  intervals,  and  dealing  with  emergencies. 

When  the  principal  finds  time  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  teacher 
in  a  routine  duty,  he  assumes  this  role  not  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  her  but  for  educational  reasons.  This  occasion  should  afford 
him  opportunities  to  study  both  children  and  teacher.  The  information 
he  acquires  forms  the  basis  of  the  necessary  administration  and  super- 
vision that  he  should  plan  and  execute.  He  is  able  also  to  exert  a  direct 
influence  over  the  children  through  his  participation. 

The  Place  of  Others  in  Routine  Duties.  The  teacher  should  become 
cognizant,  also,  of  the  contributions  to  be  made  by  other  specialists. 
Since  many  of  the  routine  duties  deal  with  the  health  and  physical  well- 
being  of  children,  the  supervisor  of  health  and  physical  education,  the 
supervisor  of  home  economics,  the  dietitian,  the  nurse,  and  similar  spe- 
cialists should  render  various  types  of  assistance  to  the  teacher  in  her 
routine  duties.  Some  of  their  help  will  be  supervisory  in  nature,  and 
some  will  be  complementary.  They  should  not  attempt  to  assume  her 
responsibilities  in  these  matters. 
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NATURE   OF  ROUTINE   DUTIES 

Types  of  Routine  Duties.  Teachers'  routine  duties  commonly  per- 
formed in  elementary  schools  occur  during  hours  not  assigned  to  class- 
room instruction.  They  include  a  fixed  period  in  the  morning,  recess 
periods,  and  the  noon  hour.  Resultant  duties  are  (1)  yard  duty  before 
school  and  at  noon,  (2)  supervision  of  the  recess  period,  (3)  hall  duty, 
and  (4)  supervision  of  the  lunch  period.  For  the  teachers'  own  welfare, 
a  fifth  duty  is  scheduled,  faculty  lunchroom  duty  as  a  co-operatively 
shared  activity. 

Other  duties  sometimes  listed  as  routine  are  primarily  part  of  the 
instructional  program.  Student  government,  choral  clubs,  orchestras, 
dramatic  clubs,  nature  clubs,  library  periods,  and  organized  intramural 
sports  are  illustrative  of  these  instructional  units.  In  many  schools  these 
extracurricular  activities  have  become  integral  parts  of  the  teaching 
program,  occurring  during  the  regular  class  periods. 

Yard  Duty  before  School  and  at  Noon.  The  term  yard  duty  too  often 
has  for  teachers  an  unfortunate  connotation,  which  the  principal  must 
eliminate.  He  can  develop  the  correct  idea  of  yard  duty  through  teachers' 
meetings,  conferences,  and  co-operative  planning  of  schedules. 

Principal  and  teachers  should  fix  a  time  when  the  school  grounds  are 
to  be  open  in  the  morning,  if  regulation  is  not  made  by  the  school  board 
or  superintendent.  The  nature  of  the  adult  community,  climatic  condi- 
tions, transportation  facilities,  and  play  facilities  exemplify  the  factors 
affecting  the  exact  time  that  the  school  grounds  will  be  opened.  This 
time  and  the  beginning  of  classroom  instruction  govern  in  part  the  time 
that  teachers  must  arrive  at  school  daily.  In  communities  where  these 
items  are  not  definitely  prescribed  by  law,  regulations  should  be  made 
which  will  have  legal  force. 

Since  reasonable  enactments  of  this  nature  are  sound,  they  should  be 
made  meaningful  to  the  teachers.  If  the  principal  understands  thor- 
oughly the  implications  of  the  regulations,  he  should  experience  little 
difficulty  in  guiding  his  teachers  to  acquire  a  similar  insight  into  them. 
Whether  or  not  the  educational  staff  is  legally  responsible  for  the  chil- 
dren's welfare  after  they  start  for  school  in  the  morning,  their  parents 
have  entrusted  them  to  the  teachers'  care. 

In  case  of  accident  or  injury  to  a  child  on  the  playground,  a  com- 
petent adult  is  present  to  render  the  necessary  assistance.  Furthermore, 
the  teacher  on  the  playground  is  able  to  prevent  many  accidents  and 
injuries  by  judicious  redirection  of  children's  play  interests.  Also,  her 
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presence  on  the  school  grounds  with  the  children  creates  conditions  far 
more  wholesome  than  those  which  exist  when  children  are  in  the  streets 
or  uncontrolled  on  the  school  grounds. 

Yard  duty  is  an  important  means  for  education.  It  provides  each 
teacher  with  excellent  opportunities  to  study  children  in  natural  situa- 
tions. She  can  acquire  an  understanding  of  their  normal  play  interests 
and  activities  at  various  age  levels,  an  insight  into  their  educational  needs 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  classroom,  and  a  knowledge  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren's specific  needs.  On  the  school  grounds  the  children  drop  their 
classroom  English  and  use  their  ordinary  vernacular.  Language  handi- 
caps, a  foreign  tongue,  and  poor  language  usage  can  be  noted  so  that 
provisions  may  be  made  to  overcome  them. 

Interests  and  purposes  recognized  in  children  at  play  can  be  utilized 
in  the  instructional  program.  Plans  can  be  devised  to  improve  children's 
social  and  civic  attitudes  and  to  develop  the  play  skills  they  need.  In 
these  respects  the  school  playground  provides  excellent  opportunities 
for  training  in  citizenship.  Through  tactful  guidance  of  children's  play, 
teachers  instill  co-operation,  thoughtfulness  of  others,  care  of  property, 
and  prompt  response  to  signals. 

In  addition  to  the  possibilities  of  relating  the  school-ground  or  play- 
room activities  to  learning,  teachers  can  meet  another  important  aspect 
of  character  development.  They  can  influence  materially  the  attitudes 
with  which  children  begin  the  school  day.  Wise  discipline  on  the  grounds, 
prevention  or  elimination  of  quarreling,  and  encouragement  of  joyous- 
ness  are  reflected  in  the  spirit  of  the  children  upon  entering  their 
classrooms. 

From  the  standpoints  named  above,  teachers  can  co-operate  in  com- 
monly agreed-upon  purposes,  standards,  and  procedures  related  to  yard 
duty.  Through  teamwork  they  may  organize  desirable  play  activities, 
teach  children  games  and  play  activities,  give  the  activities  needed  im- 
petus, and  keep  them  running  smoothly.  The  staff  should  plan  how  to 
draw  into  the  playground  activities  children  reluctant  to  participate. 
Teachers'  friendly  assistance  and  occasional  participation  in  children's 
play  contribute  to  establishing  good  relations  not  only  between  child  and 
child  but  also  between  child  and  teacher.  A  fine  spirit  of  comradeship 
should  result. 

Teachers'  co-operation  in  yard  duty  may  be  secured  also  by  a  con- 
sideration of  its  personal  effect  on  every  teacher.  The  teacher  on  duty 
makes  it  possible  for  her  colleagues  to  plan  their  other  work  free  of  inter- 
ruptions, to  prepare  their  classrooms  for  instructional  purposes,  to 
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attend  to  other  assigned  duties,  and  in  some  instances  to  rest.  Each 
teacher  in  turn  obtains  the  same  relief. 

Supervision  at  Recess.  A  teacher's  supervision  of  the  scheduled  recess 
period  is  essential  for  many  of  the  reasons  advanced  regarding  yard  duty 
before  school  and  at  noon.  The  manner  in  which  she  performs  her  recess 
duties  should  be  markedly  similar.  The  basic  difference  between  the 
recess  period  and  the  extraschool  period  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  school  day.  Recess  is  a  period  of  recreation  and 
relaxation  for  children. 

During  this  period  the  extent  of  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
should  be  almost  as  great  as  the  amount  of  teaching  during  class  periods 
involving  the  same  amount  of  time.  In  fact,  the  nature  of  teacher  par- 
ticipation in  an  activity  unit  or  unit  of  learning  is  an  index  of  the  nature 
of  her  responsibilities  when  engaged  in  recess  duty.  She  should  guide  the 
children's  play  activities.  The  pupils  in  turn  should  achieve  an  all-round 
educational  development  which  can  be  acquired  chiefly  through  directed 
play.  All  children  should  be  drawn  into  the  play  activities,  health  and 
physical  conditions  permitting.  The  outcomes  should  include  new  play 
interests,  wholesome  recreational  activities,  consideration  for  the  rights 
of  others,  fair  play,  and  participation  by  all.  These  desirable  attain- 
ments require  the  teachers'  agreement  on  co-operative  effort  and  their 
acceptance  of  the  responsibilities  involved  in  recess  assignments. 

Supervision  of  Children's  Lavatories.  During  both  yard  duty  and  recess 
duty,  teacher  supervision  of  toilet  rooms  may  be  necessary.  In  schools 
where  at  least  one  man  is  employed,  this  man  should  assume  this  respon- 
sibility with  respect  to  the  boys'  lavatories.  Inspection,  but  not  instruc- 
tional responsibility,  is  assigned  to  the  custodian  in  many  schools.  In 
some  city  schools  the  organization  of  student  government  includes  pupil 
responsibility  or  control  under  supervision  during  these  periods.  This 
practice  is  justifiable  if  children's  health  can  be  safeguarded. 

Hall  Duty,  The  nature  and  amount  of  hall  duty  depend  upon  a  num- 
ber of  factors.  Prominent  points  to  be  considered  are  the  size  and  com- 
plexity of  the  school  plant,  the  generally  practiced  classroom  procedure, 
and  the  policy  adopted  regarding  methods  of  entering  or  of  leaving  the 
classrooms. 

For  example,  crowded  corridors  and  stairways  create  problems  rarely 
present  in  roomy  halls  and  on  wide  stairways.  Acoustical  conditions  in 
hallways  influence  children  in  the  matter  of  noisiness.  If  recess  periods 
are  staggered  so  that  only  part  of  the  school  population  is  on  the  play- 
grounds at  one  time  during  school  hours,  the  noise  of  children  going  from 
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or  coming  to  classrooms  must  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  Classroom  pro- 
cedures which  produce  happy  and  reasonably  self -controlled  pupils  affect 
materially  their  manner  of  leaving  and  returning  to  classrooms. 

Marching  in  single  file  or  double  file,  marching  to  music,  or  walking 
without  a  required  formation  cause  varied  conditions  distinctly  affecting 
hall  duty.  Hall  duty  is  influenced  also  by  the  extent  to  which  children 
are  permitted  to  converse  while  moving  between  room  and  yard.  The 
type  of  school  government  in  force  also  affects  the  nature  and  amount 
of  teachers'  hall  duty. 

The  intent  of  any  plan  for  moving  the  school  population  into  and  out 
of  the  building  several  times  a  day  should  be  to  maintain  reasonable  order 
by  the  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  means  possible.  Consequently  move- 
ment of  numbers  of  children  through  the  corridors  and  on  the  stairways 
is  an  instructional  matter  as  well  as  an  administrative  one.  It  should  be 
planned  and  the  nature  of  hall  duty  determined  co-operatively  by 
children,  teachers,  and  principal.  All  should  participate  in  a  careful  sur- 
vey of  the  conditions  and  factors  affecting  or  governing  school  traffic. 
Discussion  of  them  should  result  in  agreement  on  the  most  acceptable 
plan  for  passing  between  classrooms  and  school  grounds.  The  natural 
and  normal  way  of  moving  about  in  the  corridors  and  on  the  stairways 
should  be  the  accepted  one.  It  should  be  characterized  by  pupils'  self- 
control  and  self-dependence,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  right 
attitudes  toward  the  school. 

Whenever  co-operative  planning  is  followed  carefully  and  right  con- 
duct in  corridors  and  on  stairways  determined  thoughtfully,  marching  is 
abandoned.  Children  walk  in  an  informal  and  normal  manner.  Certain 
points  are  included,  namely :  .( 1 )  orderly  walking  is  paramount ;  ( 2 )  con- 
versation in  a  low  tone  is  permitted;  (3)  the  traffic  moving  in  one  direc- 
tion keeps  to  the  right  of  the  imaginary  center  line  in  the  corridor  and 
on  the  stairs;  and  (4)  freedom  of  this  nature  is  granted  to  all  who  display 
ability  to  abide  by  the  regulations  agreed  upon  by  the  majority. 

Hall  duty  on  the  part  of  teachers  should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
When  marching  is  abandoned,  they  serve  at  first  as  helpers  to  remind  the 
forgetful  children  and  to  check  the  violators.  Once  the  plan  of  informal 
entrance  and  exit  is  well  established,  teachers  serve  only  to  encourage 
pupils  to  keep  the  program  operating  smoothly  and  expeditiously.  In 
schools  with  good  systems  of  student  government,  children  play  im- 
portant roles  in  hall  duty  under  teacher  guidance,  thus  getting  excellent 
training  in  leadership.  The  nature  of  this  student  control  is  discussed 
in  Chapter  XXIII. 
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Teacher  Supervision  of  the  Lunch  Period.  The  lunch  period  offers  unique 
opportunities  for  observing  children  and  discovering  specific  instruc- 
tional needs.  Many  phases  must  be  dealt  with  during  the  period, 
although  the  problems  should  be  presented  tactfully  by  the  teacher  in  the 
classroom.  These  problems  provide  excellent  means  for  co-operating 
with  the  parents  in  the  social  amenities  related  to  mealtime:  carefulness, 
cleanliness,  courtesy,  good  manners,  honesty,  consideration  for  others, 
and  regard  for  public  property.  The  teaching  staff  should  co-operate  in 
teaching  pupils  health  habits  and  giving  them  information  about  a  whole- 
some, balanced  diet.  Some  children  have  to  be  taught  both  what  to  eat 
and  how  to  eat  because  of  the  limited  help  that  their  parents  give  on 
these  points. 

Routine  Regulations  regarding  the  Lunch  Period.  If  teachers  are  held 
responsible  for  maintaining  the  necessary  routine  of  the  lunchroom,  the 
principal  must  help  them  to  plan  and  organize  it.  He  should  consult  and 
co-operate  with  both  the  teachers  and  the  lunchroom  workers  in  planning 
and  operating  the  lunchroom  program  so  that  teamwork  results. 

A  long  line  of  waiting  children,  with  its  undesirable  effects,  should  be 
avoided.  The  staff  should  determine  a  schedule  of  class  dismissals,  the 
younger  children  being  dismissed  first.  Tables  or  places  may  be  assigned 
to  the  different  classes.  In  some  instances,  however,  children  of  the 
same  family  may  have  to  be  seated  as  a  group. 

The  arrangement  of  food  on  the  counters  should  be  determined.  Pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  the  disposal  of  garbage,  papers,  trays,  dishes, 
tableware,  and  bottles.  The  minimum  length  of  time  which  must  elapse 
before  children  are  dismissed  from  the  lunchroom  should  be  fixed,  prob- 
ably not  less  than  twenty  minutes. 

Pupil  Participation  in  Lunchroom  Duties.  Excellent  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  sound  pupil  participation  in  supervising  the  lunch  period 
are  present.  Older  children  can  be  assigned  duties  such  as  inspecting 
children's  hands,  passing  out  trays,  assisting  little  children  in  carrying 
trays,  serving  as  hosts  and  hostesses  at  the  lunch  tables,  checking 
amounts  of  food  purchased,  and  punching  lunch  tickets.  In  many  of 
these  activities  the  pupils  need  the  careful  supervision  of  the  teacher 
on  duty. 

Faculty  Lunchroom  Duty.  Faculty  lunchroom  duty  varies  from  none 
at  all  to  considerable  responsibility,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  school, 
provision  for  teachers'  lunches,  and  policies  regarding  care  of  the  lunch- 
room by  the  auxiliary  employees.  If  teachers  share  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  preparations  for  faculty  lunch,  they  should  develop  a 
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co-operative  program.  They  should  agree  on  the  nature  of  the  duties 
and  the  manner  of  performing  them.  Every  teacher  should  understand 
that  the  scheduled  assignment  saves  the  time  of  all  the  teachers  and 
contributes  toward  their  own  welfare  and  fitness  for  teaching. 

Socially  minded  and  harmoniously  working  school  staffs  have  dis- 
covered the  pleasurable  possibilities  of  the  faculty  lunch  period.  One 
day  each  week — generally  Friday — they  have  a  special  lunch.  On  that 
day  recognition  is  given  to  colleagues  or  others  who  have  had  honors 
conferred  upon  them  or  have  other  causes  for  a  shared  celebration. 
One  day  in  the  week  thus  becomes  the  special  guest  day;  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  special  and  general  supervisors,  officers  of  the  par- 
ent-teacher association,  and  former  colleagues  are  invited  to  lunch. 
Special  holidays  are  similarly  observed  together  by  the  school  staff. 
Thus  many  days  in  the  school  year,  when  teachers  include  the  faculty 
lunch  as  one  of  the  routine  duties,  become  occasions  which  contrib- 
ute materially  to  the  development  of  esprit  de  corps. 

The  principal  should  endeavor  to  prevent  the  faculty  lunch  period 
from  becoming  an  occasion  in  which  school  business  is  transacted. 
Especially  should  he  avoid  setting  aside  part  of  the  time  for  a  faculty 
meeting.  Teachers  need  the  time  for  relaxation  and  recreation  in  the 
interest  of  good  health  and  morale.  Only  very  vital  matters  requiring 
immediate  attention  should  be  dealt  with  at  this  time  and  then  only 
when  no  other  time  is  available  for  considering  them.  Such  matters 
will  arise  rarely.  Teachers  can  be  expected  to-  "talk  shop"  at  the  lunch 
table,  but  such  conversation  is  natural  and  differs  from  formal  consid- 
eration of  school  business.  Indeed,  the  usual  faculty  duties  take  on  a 
friendly  aspect  which  improves  the  whole  "tone"  of  the  school. 

Matters  of  particular  concern  to  the  teachers  are  often  discussed  at 
the  lunch  table.  Ordinarily  the  discussion  of  such  items  consumes  very 
little  time.  These  may  include  election  of  a  representative  to  the  local 
educational  association,  very  brief  reports  by  the  representative,  con- 
sideration of  nominees  for  office  in  the  association  or  for  delegates  to 
the  state  and  national  organizations,  and  consideration  of  legislation 
important  to  children  and  teachers.  Teachers  may  also  discuss  finances 
involving  their  lunches  or  lunchroom,  determining  the  guests  to  be  in- 
vited, plans  for  special  occasions,  and  even  plans  for  social  affairs 
involving  the  whole  school  staff.  The  pleasurable  aspects  more  than 
compensate  for  the  business  aspects,  thus  justifying  these  discussions 
during  the  faculty  lunch  period. 
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SCHEDULE    OF    ROUTINE    DUTIES 

Purposes  of  the  Schedule.  A  schedule  of  routine  duties  makes  possible 
the  efficient  organization,  execution,  and  supervision  of  them.  It  pro- 
vides for  equalization  of  teachers'  loads  in  these  matters.  Harmonious 
teamwork  in  their  performance,  recognition  of  shared  responsibility, 
and  effective  execution  with  minimum  effort  are  made  possible.  Al- 
though schedule-making  is  an  administrative  responsibility  of  the  prin- 
cipal, he  should  seek  and  encourage  teachers7  co-operation.  Their 
participation  in  developing  the  schedule  is  essential  to  its  successful 
operation.  They  will  understand  more  thoroughly  the  educational  im- 
plications of  every  routine  duty  and  the  necessity  for  each  teacher's 
sharing  in  its  execution.  A  democratically  devised  schedule  is  a  check 
against  any  teacher's  slighting  her  responsibilities  in  routine  duties. 

In  order  that  all  of  the  teachers  learn  to  appreciate  the  full  impor- 
tance of  such  a  schedule  of  routine  duties,  the  principal  should  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  the  staff  to  review  and  revise  these  schedules 
from  time  to  time,  when  the  occasion  seems  to  arise  naturally.  It 
should  be  unnecessary,  of  course,  to  warn  the  teachers  or  the  principal 
of  the  fact  that  too-frequent  a  revision  of  this  schedule  only  disrupts 
the  efficiency  and  harmony  of  the  school  pattern.  This  loss  of  efficiency 
and  harmony  from  too-frequent  revision  of  the  schedule  must  in- 
evitably make  its  effects  felt  among  the  pupils. 

There  are  occasions,  however,  which  are  very  favorable  for  review 
and  revision  of  the  schedule  of  routine  duties.  The  addition  of  new 
teachers,  for  example,  affords  a  means  for  obtaining  new  ideas  which 
all  the  teachers  may  wish  to  consider  together.  By  this  means,  the  new 
members  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  become  enlightened  regard- 
ing the  nature  and  the  purposes  of  the  schedule  of  routine  duties. 

In  these  discussions,  stress  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
schedule  of  routine  duties  is  devised  to  organize  wisely,  co-operatively, 
and  efficiently  the  assigned  time  of  all  the  teachers ;  and  that  the  ben- 
efits of  such  a  schedule  accrue  to  the  staff,  as  a  group,  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual teacher  as  well. 

Such  a  schedule  provides  for  ( 1 )  adequate  supervision  of  the  chil- 
dren at  all  times  during  the  school  day,  (2)  efficient  teamwork  by  the 
teachers,  and  (3 )  elimination  of  unnecessary  duplication  of  the  teach- 
ers' time  and  effort. 

A  corollary  follows  from  the  third  point — when  the  schedule  affords 
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the  teacher  certain  periods  free  from  routine  duties,  she  is  able  to  uti- 
lize her  time  profitably  for  other  educational  needs  and  services.  Prac- 
tically no  teacher  will  resent  a  schedule  of  routine  duties  when  she 
realizes  that  the  alternative  to  such  a  schedule  is  her  assumption  of  all 
these  duties  for  and  with  her  pupils. 

From  the  first,  second,  and  third  points  listed  above  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  number  of  teachers  assigned  to  any  one  routine  duty 
at  any  one  time  must  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  that  particular 
situation.  For  example,  the  number  of  playgrounds — their  size  and 
shape  and  location,  and  the  number  of  children  on  each  of  them  at  any 
one  time — affect  the  number  of  teachers  needed  on  duty  at  that  time. 
The  length  of  the  closed  corridors  and  the  number  of  floors  in  the 
school  building  must  be  considered  in  determining  the  number  of  teach- 
ers required  to  supervise  children  entering  or  leaving  the  building  at 
fixed  periods  in  the  school  day. 

Nature  of  the  Schedule.  The  nature  of  the  schedule  should  be  in  keep- 
ing with  (1)  the  nature  of  the  duties  required,  (2)  the  educational  val- 
ues involved,  (3)  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  (4)  the  satisfac- 
tory rotation  of  assignments  possible,  and  (5)  the  valid  exceptions 
justified.  Diagram  XIX  contains  a  half-year  schedule  of  four  routine 
duties  as  developed  by  the  principal  of  a  fifteen-teacher  elementary 
school.  He  determined  the  assignments  on  the  basis  of  policies  devel- 
oped in  teachers'  meetings. 

Inspection  of  the  schedule  discloses  equality  of  the  load  assigned  to 
each  teacher  who  has  been  employed  in  the  school  previously.  The 
amount,  time,  and  nature  of  the  assignment  of  routine  duties  to  new 
teachers  indicate  sound  planning  by  the  principal,  with  the  older  teach- 
ers' approval.  All  new  staff  members  have  been  freed  from  these  duties 
during  the  first  week  of  the  term.  Teacher  S.  R.,  transferred  from  an- 
other school  in  the  system,  is  assigned  to  hall  duty  the  second  week.  An 
experienced  teacher  from  elsewhere,  D.  N.,  also  is  assigned  to  hall  duty 
the  second  week.  The  three  inexperienced  teachers  are  assigned  no 
routine  duties  until  the  fourth  week.  Beginning  with  the  fifth  week, 
the  assignments  of  all  teachers  to  the  various  duties  become  as  nearly 
equal  as  scheduling  will  permit.  One  teacher's  seemingly  lighter  load 
is  made  equivalent  to  the  average  load  of  others  by  her  special  assign- 
ment as  director  of  the  glee  club.  Rotation  of  assignment  to  all  duties 
is  provided  in  every  case,  a  condition  which  should  continue  all  year, 
new  teachers  or  not. 
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DIAGRAM  XIX.  First-Term  Schedule  of  Routine  Duties  for  Teachers 

of  Grades  I-VI 
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H,  hall  duty.                   R,  recess  periods,  A.M.  and  P.M. 
L,  lunch  period  to  12:20  P.M.      Y,  yard  duty,  before  school,  A.M.  and  P.M. 

The  schedule  provides  for  two  teachers  on  yard  duty  each  day,  two 
on  hall  duty,  two  on  lunch  duty,  and  four  on  recess  duty.  The  number 
assures  adequate  supervision  of  each  situation  in  the  particular  school. 
Each  teacher  serves  on  the  one  assignment  throughout  the  week.  The 
personnel  on  teams  with  the  same  assignment  changes,  thus  contributing 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  common  understanding  of  the  adopted  policies 
regarding  routine  duties. 

If  the  schedule  is  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  as  long  as  it  is  in  opera- 
tion, it  permits  teachers  to  plan  ahead  either  for  participation  in  or 
exemption  from  specific  assignments.  It  also  serves  as  a  constant  re- 
minder to  each  teacher  regarding  her  own  particular  schedule  of  routine 
duties.  When  the  author  first  saw  the  schedule  of  Diagram  XIX,  he 
noticed  that  the  first  seven  weeks  had  been  crossed  out.  A  line  had  been 
drawn  through  each  column  by  the  secretary  as  each  week  ended.  On 
Monday  morning  of  the  eighth  week,  every  teacher  could  note  at  a  glance 
what  her  specific  assignments  were  for  that  week.  Some  principals  pro- 

xNew  teachers. 

Assignment  equalized  by  addition  of  special  glee  club  duties. 
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vide  for  teachers'  checking  or  initialing  on  the  posted  schedule  to  remind 
each  teacher  specifically  of  her  week's  assignment  to  the  duties. 

Diagram  XX  contains  a  schedule  in  which  kindergarten  recess 
periods  occur  at  times  different  from  those  of  the  other  recess  periods. 
Since  the  kindergarten  teachers  take  charge  of  all  kindergarten  recess 
periods,  their  loads  in  the  other  routine  duties  are  modified  accordingly. 
But  these  teachers  still  participate  in  the  other  duties,  as  indicated  in 
the  ten-week  schedule. 

The  diagram  illustrates  also  the  rotation  in  pairing  teachers  whenever 
two  persons  are  assigned  to  one  type  of  duty  at  the  same  time.  This 
practice  contributes  to  better  teamwork  by  the  whole  staff.  The  program 
provides  for  equable  distribution  of  free  periods,  so  that  teachers  can 
anticipate  their  occurrence  and  utilize  them  effectively. 

In  small  schools  it  is  not  possible  to  schedule  free  time  to  teachers  in 
matters  of  routine  duties.  On  the  contrary,  they  may  have  to  be  assigned 
to  more  than  ^one  duty  each  day.  Each  assignment  may  be  changed 
daily,  weekly,  or  over  longer  periods  of  time  in  keeping  with  education- 
ally sound  operation  and  teachers'  wishes.  Unless  esprit  de  corps  is 
thoroughly  developed  and  constantly  maintained,  rapid  rotation  of  duties 
will  interfere  with  the  uniformity  and  continuity  of  sound  educational 
policies  in  the  conduct  of  each  routine  duty.  In  teachers'  meetings  these 
policies  should  be  planned  and  reviewed  at  intervals  to  ensure  co- 
operative, effective  attention  to  the  educational  aspects  of  the  duties. 

Departures  from  Equalization  of  Load.  The  principal  should  avoid  de- 
partures from  the  equalization  of  teachers'  loads  covering  routine  duties, 
just  as  he  does  in  assignment  to  grades,  classes,  number  of  pupils,  and 
the  like.  This  policy  applies  both  in  making  the  schedule  of  routine 
duties  and  in  maintaining  it. 

If  a  just  distribution  of  routine  duties  has  been  made,  any  deviation 
therefrom  may  destroy  harmonious  faculty  relations  and  seriously  affect 
school  morale.  The  modification  is  generally  subject  to  interpretation 
as  an  act  of  favoritism  to  some  teacher  at  the  expense  and  discomfort  of 
others.  From  a  professional  standpoint  there  is  as  little  justification  for 
excusing  a  teacher  from  any  routine  duty  temporarily  or  indefinitely  as 
there  is  for  excusing  her  from  assuming  her  full  teaching  load.  Excep- 
tions, however,  will  arise,  which  must  be  considered  carefully. 

.Two  seeming  exceptions  have  been  pointed  above.  The  new  teacher 
is  not,  in  reality,  given  a  lighter  load  temporarily.  The  numerous  prob- 
lems of  her  adjustment  in  the  school  make  her  teaching  load  actually 
heavier  than  it  would  be  for  each  teacher  previously  assigned  to  that 
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load  or  to  an  experienced  teacher  changing  assignments  in  the  school. 
Temporary  exemption  from  routine  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
is  provided  primarily  in  the  interest  of  the  new  teacher's  pupils. 

Teachers  with  special  extracurricular  assignments  in  addition  to  their 
normal  teaching  load  may  have  to  be  released  from  as  frequent  assign- 
ment to  routine  duties  as  occurs  for  others.  This  type  of  programing 
should  result  in  comparable  total  loads  for  all  teachers.  Then  the  sup- 
posed exemption  from  routine  duties  is  justifiable. 

Temporary  exemptions  from  routine  duties  occur  under  emergency 
conditions.  Any  exemption  should  carry  with  it  a  teacher's  resumption 
of  responsibilities  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  her  relief  of  others  to 
balance  the  load  over  a  long  period  of  time.  If  a  teacher  is  in  failing 
health  or  recovering  from  an  illness,  for  example,  humane  treatment  of 
her  requires  the  co-operation  of  all  other  teachers  until  she  is  able  to 
assume  her  full  load.  Yard  duty  or  recess  duty  for  a  while  may  be  too 
severe  on  her  or  may  check  her  recovery.  Relief  during  the  entire  lunch 
hour  may  be  essential  for  the  purpose  of  resting  in  order  that  her  re- 
cuperation may  be  rapid. 

Sometimes  conditions  at  home  affect  seriously  the  teacher  at  school. 
If  these  conditions  are  more  or  less  permanent,  they  may  present  a 
serious  problem  to  the  principal  in  assigning  routine  duties.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  he  provide  for  or  permit  modifications  which  im- 
pose on  the  kindness,  generosity,  and  sympathy  of  another  teacher.  If 
equal  exchange  of  duties  can  be  arranged,  acceptable  to  the  other 
teachers  and  fair  to  the  children,  provisions  of  this  nature  may  be 
approved. 

The  chronically  ill  teacher  or  the  person  with  home  obligations  inter- 
fering with  her  acceptance  of  a  reasonable  load  is  not  entitled  to  exemp- 
tions. In  continuing  to  accept  a  full  salary,  each  such  teacher  obligates 
herself  to  accept  also  the  work  that  earns  it.  Therefore  she  must  expect 
to  carry  her  full  share  of  all  school  duties  and  assignments.  Community 
attitudes,  positive  or  lethargic,  may  create  difficulties  for  the  principal 
and  other  teachers  in  maintaining  this  sound  stand.  Under  such  unfor- 
tunate circumstances,  the  unethical  position  assumed  by  the  unreason- 
able teacher  compels  both  her  colleagues  and  the  principal  to  consider 
modifications  in  the  interest  of  the  children.  The  wise  principal  keeps 
a  dated,  accurate  record  of  the  circumstances  and  facts  so  that  it  may 
be  available  for  use  at  some  opportune  time. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


The  Principal's  Direction 

of  the  Custodian 


The  school  custodian  is  a  service  officer  in  the  school  system.  His 
duties  and  responsibilities  make  his  position  in  the  school  an  important 
one.  He  probably  has  more  influence  over  the  physical  well-being  of  all 
children  in  the  school  plant  than  any  other  employee  except  the  principal. 
The  custodian  is  responsible  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  children, 
teachers,  and  all  other  persons  in  the  school.  He  is  charged  with  the 
actual  care  of  the  school  plant  and  its  equipment.  Since  every  activity 
in  his  working  day  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  educational  purposes 
of  the  school,  his  work  should  be  planned  and  directed  to  facilitate 
children's  learning  and  teachers'  efficiency. 


SOME   IMPORTANT   CHARACTERISTICS   OF  THE   CUSTODIAN 

The  Typical  Custodian.  In  dealing  with  the  custodian,  all  other  per- 
sons in  the  school  should  realize  that  he  is  a  human  being  with  feelings 
similar  to  their  own.  In  Parker's  study  the  typical  custodian  is  described 
as  a  married  man  over  forty  years  old,  supporting  a  wife  and  three  or 
four  children.  His  meager  salary  is  utilized  also  to  purchase  his  own 
home,  to  pay  for  a  small  life-insurance  policy,  and  to  give  his  children 
a  high-school  education.  He  attends  church  and  generally  belongs  to 
some  fraternal  organization.  For  at  least  seven  years  he  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  school  janitor.  He  is  a  tax-paying  citizen  of  the  community 
in  which  he  works.1 

Necessary  Qualifications.  The  complexity  of  the  custodian's  responsi- 
bilities demand  that  he  should  possess  certain  general  characteristics. 
Many  phases  of  his  work  require  competence  in  the  use  of  tools  and  of 
cleaning  equipment.  He  is  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the  school's 
heating,  ventilating,  sanitary,  and  electrical  systems.  He  is  expected  to 
be  at  least  moderately  skillful  in  the  various  types  of  building  trades, 
domestic  services,  gardening,  and  heating-plant  operation.  In  short,  the 

1Laurence  Parker,  "A  Desirable  Social  and  Economic  Unit — The  School  Janitor," 
American  School  Board  Journal,  Vol.  87,  September,  1933,  pp.  16,  56, 
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requirements  are  considerable  from  the  standpoints  of  technical  knowl- 
edge and  ability,  cleanliness,  industriousness,  and  economy  of  effort  and 
materials.  These  activities  and  responsibilities  also  require  that  the 
custodian  have  no  physical  handicaps. 

His  personal  relationships  require  him  to  be  a  person  who  likes  chil- 
dren and  who,  in  turn,  is  liked  by  them.  The  nature  of  his  duties  in 
serving  them  and  the  teachers  require  that  he  be  polite,  patient,  friendly, 
thoughtful,  and  co-operative.  His  personal  habits  must  be  above  re- 
proach. In  dress  and  appearance  he  should  be  reasonably  clean  and 
neat.  Loyalty  to  the  school  and  to  all  other  workers  in  it  also  is  essential 
to  good  personnel  relations. 


PRINCIPLES    APPLYING   TO   THE   CUSTODIAN  AND 
HIS   WORK 

Formulation  of  Principles.  From  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  together 
with  the  general  principles  presented  in  Chapter  I,  it  is  possible  to 
formulate  the  specific  principles  applicable  to  the  custodian  and  his  work. 
When  they  have  been  stated  directly,  clearly,  and  concisely,  they  should 
form  the  bases  for  mutual  understanding  on  the  part  of  all  employees  and 
pupils.  The  principal  is  primarily  responsible  for  clarifying  the  thinking 
and  guiding  the  activities  of  all  members  of  the  school  community. 

In  some  school  systems  the  formulation  of  principles  is  made  for  the 
whole  system  and  a  printed  set  is  sent  to  each  school.  In  others  they 
must  be  developed  in  each  school.  A  principal  serving  in  a  school  system 
where  these  principles  are  made  for  him  starts  with  an  advantage  over 
one  who  must  assume  responsibility  for  their  formulation.  Under  the 
principal's  leadership  the  principles  can  be  developed  co-operatively  by 
teachers,  custodian,  and  children.  Then  each  person,  having  assisted  in 
their  formulation  and  adoption,  becomes  responsible  for  abiding  by  them 

m^J^fm^Q^ex&.to  abide  by  them.         . *-— - 

\E^  The  principal  dele- 

gates to  the  custodian  the  duties  and  responsibilities  essential  to  the 
successful  performance  of  his  work.  2.  The  principal  directs  and  super- 
vises the  custodian's  work.  3,  The  custodian  is  directly  responsible  to 
the  principal  only.  4.  If  the  school  system  employs  either  a  superin- 
tendent of  business  affairs  or  an  assistant  superintendent  of  buildings 
and  grounds,  he  assists  the  principal  in  improving  the  custodian's  skill 
and  in  facilitating  his  work.  The  aid  rendered  by  the  assistant  super- 
intendent is  supervisory  rather  than  administrative  in  nature. 
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Generalizations  from  the  Principles.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  deals 
with  the  applications  of  these  principles  and  the  corollaries  to  be  inferred 
from  them*  Attention  must  be  given  first  to  certain  generalisations  which 
contribute  to  the  insight  of  each  person  concerned.  Whether  or  not  the 
principles  have  been  formulated  under  the  leadership  of  the  superin- 
tendent, the  principal  should  be  thoroughly  cognizant  of  their  meaning 
and  significance.  He  should  assist  others  in  becoming  correspondingly 
conversant  with  them.  Therefore  he  must  define  the  functions  of  the 
custodian  as  clearly  as  lie  defines  the  responsibilities  of  a  teacher.  JUr 
ag^  principal  cannot  be  expected  jo  be  &_  janitprial_expert?  he 


^^  to  the  principal  in  (1)  discrim- 

inating between  instruction  and  operating"service7  (2  )  'deSning  g,nd  dele- 
ga^teg-4^terttr<3  responsibilities  '  'tothe,  custodian,  (3)  -si^pfiBviwjg^aBt}' 
directing  ^.,,WQ*^(4L£9^^  Pft^rs  who 

collaborate  in  the  auxiliary  services,  and  (5)  guiding  teachers  and  pupils 
inalt  their  Activities  affecting,  or  affected  by>  the  custodian  and  his  work. 
Th.^rincipal  s^oul^MS^derstand  and  appreciate  the  services  of  the 
^  The  latter's  responsi- 


biities are  analogous  to  the  special  supervisors'  functions.  Due  recogni- 
tion should  be  given  to  his  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the  school 
personnel,  his  assistance  in  removing  obstacles  to  efficient  instruction, 
and  his  expert  help  to  the  custodian.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principal 
should  aid  this  assistant  superintendent  and  the  custodian  in  viewing 
their  important  services  as  subordinate  to  the  educational  purposes  of 
the  school.  He  should  help  them  to  recognize,  also,  that  the  instructional 
functions  in  it  belong  solely  to  the  teaching  staff.  The  principal's  right 
attitudes  toward  the  auxiliary  workers  and  their  services  will  influence 
them  to  take  pride  in  their  work. 

Teachers  with  insight  into  the  principles  of  organization  and  opera- 
tion can  grasp  readily  the  sound  interrelationships  of  janitorial  service 
and  teaching.  With  this  insight  they  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
that  the  custodian  cannot  assume  responsibilities  which  rightfully  belong 
to  teachers.  Yarrl  4H*yj1li"p1hrn™m  ^pfirvw",  anri  schfloLdis^ljii^ex- 
^mplify  the  nature  of  instructional  duties  which  should  not  be  delegated 
to  him.  ~"  --———-—'••  — 

TVarhftrfi  gTiniiM-jmdfirsf^.nd  desirable  ways  and  means  for_cp- 
peratingwittyh^^  -Thus-he  is-enaWedrto  utilize  Ms  4kn0~and 

advantageously.  For  example,  they  should  instruct  their  pupils 
and  work  of  the  custodian  and  should  train 
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them  to  co-operate  in  keeping  the  classroom  and  playground  in  good 
order;  and  they  should  vacate  the  classroom  for  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  to  permit  him  to  follow  his  working  schedule.  Above  all,  teachers 
should  understand  (1)  why  requests  involving  janitorial  help  must  be 
filed  with  the  principal,  (2)  why  the  custodian's  schedule  should  be  unin- 
terrupted except  for  extreme  emergencies,  and  (3)  why  specific  limita- 
tions are  fixed  regarding  the  nature  of  the  custodian's  responsibilities 
and  duties. 

Children  and  their  parents  should  share  in  this  mutual  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  custodian  and  his  place  in  the  school  organiza- 
tion. The  knowledge  and  disposition  of  each  person  to  act  accordingly 
constitute  an  important  part  of  the  foundation  of  sound  personnel 
relations  involving  the  school  janitor. 

THE   CUSTODIAN'S  DUTIES    AND   RESPONSIBILITIES 

cThc  Principal's  Obligation  to  the  Custodian*  "Sometimes  I  wonder^  what 
dhappen  to  tins  scho^ITrMrZiones  were  taken  away."  This  com- 

competent  custoHiaSsi^ 


it 

cludes  (1)  care  andprotectionjjf^g)  the  school  plant,  (6)  its  facilities 
for  sanitation  .and  cQmforE^an^(£^  Ijiejequipment;  (2)  operation  of 

'"the  plant  and  its  service  systems;  an^^ 
otherduties. 

""~~  Tn  assisting  the  custodian  to  plan  work  schedules  and  to  develop 
efficient  methods  of  working,  the  principal  should  keep  in  mind  the  fol- 
lowing significant  points:  Generally  the  janitor  is  on  duty  during  a  long 
working  day.  His  work  is  varied,  complex,  energy-consuming,  and  often 
emotionally  taxing.  To  carry  his  load,  he  must  work  with  efficiency  and 
economy  of  effort  and  time.  The  principal,  as  well  as  the  janitor,  should 
know  what  constitutes  reasonable  standards  of  quality  and  quantity  of 
workmanship.  The  former  should  recognize  that  the  latter's  accomplish- 
ment is  governed  by  his  understanding  as  acquired  primarily  through 
his  experiences.  Need  for  improvement  in  his  skill  is  a  supervisory 
challenge  to  his  principal. 

Suggestions  to  the  custodian  on  clothes  to  wear  at  work  might  be 
helpful.  Overalls  are  all  right  in  the  furnace  rooms  but  do  not  look  well 
in  the  classrooms.  A  clean,  inexpensive  uniform  conserves  clothes  and 
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improves  the  custodian's  personal  appearance.  A  hair  trim,  a  shave,  a 
clean  collar,  and  the  like  also  make  good  impressions. 

Care  and  Operation  of  the  School  Plant.  Care  and  operation  of  the 
school  plant  involve  insight  as  well  as  technical  skill.  The  custodian 
should  know  what  correct  temperature,  adequate  ventilation,  and  suffi- 
cient humidity  are  and  why  they  are  important.  The  principal  is  re- 
sponsible, for  aiding  the  custodian  in  understanding  the  care  and  use  of 
the  installed  systems  and  observing  necessary  precautions. 

Does  the  custodian  understand  the  printed  instructions  from  the 
superintendent's  office?  What  additional  information  about  the  particu- 
lar school  plant  does  he  need?  How  can  the  assistant  superintendent  of 
buildings  and  grounds  or  other  expert  assistants  help  the  janitor?  What 
information  regarding  the  electrical  system,  for  instance,  should  the 
electrician  impart  to  both  custodian  and  principal?  If  the  janitor  is 
new,  what  should  be  expected  of  his  predecessor  in  breaking  the  new 
man  into  the  work?  The  answers  to  such  questions  as  these  disclose 
concretely  the  obligations  of  a  principal  to  the  custodian.  Published 
manuals  on  janitorial  service  are  sources  of  help  to  both  employees. 

Cleaning  the  Building.  Sanitation,  a  vital  matter,  is  inextricably  asso- 
ciated with  efficient  cleaning  of  the  building.  Many  custodians  have 
difficulty  in  learning  how  to  sweep,  dust,  mop,  scrub,  and  disinfect  skill- 
fully and  thoroughly.  Cleanliness  may  be  attained  at  the  expense  of  too 
much  energy  or  may  not  be  attained  at  all.  Some  school  systems  meet 
these  problems  by  providing  a  training  program  for  custodians.  From 
these  systems  the  principal  can  obtain  helpful  instruction  for  the  cus- 
todian. They  give,  for  example,  the  correct  form  in  handling  the  push 
broom:  (1)  complete  relaxation  of  all  muscles,  (2)  erect  posture  with 
shoulders  back,  and  (3 )  elbows  kept  close  to  the  body  at  all  times.  In  ad- 
dition to  guidance  regarding  skills,  the  manuals  for  custodians  contain 
information  about  supplies  and  equipment. 

Maintenance  of  the  efficacy  of  the  school  plant,  together  with  sanita- 
tion, requires  that  the  custodian  become  skilled  in  the  cleaning  and 
preservation  of  floors,  woodwork,  and  furniture.  There  are  correct  ways 
of  cleaning  windows,  blackboards,  and  other  surfaces.  Special  attention 
must  be  given  to  cleaning  and  caring  for  lavatories,  drinking  fountains, 
and  other  fixtures.  The  time,  place,  and  method  of  cleaning  erasers  re- 
quire consideration  from  the  standpoint  of  controlling  chalk  dust. 

The  disposal  of  waste  materials  may  present  problems  or  difficulties. 
What  methods  of  disposal  shall  be  employed?  If  an  incinerator  is  used, 
when  is  the  best  time  to  burn  the  waste?  This  last  question  involves  the 
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consideration  of  drifting  smoke,  fire  risk,  and  possible  exposure  of  chil- 
dren to  the  hot  incinerator.  From  the  standpoint  of  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion, analogous  questions  must  be  answered  regarding  the  care  and 
handling  of  containers  for  waste  or  for  inflammable  materials. 

Care  of  Grounds  and  Walks.  Climatic  factors  cause  problems  involv- 
ing the  care  of  walks,  grounds,  and  entrances.  The  presence  of  snow, 
water,  and  mud  affect  janitorial  duties.  The  nature  of  the  surfaces  of 
walks  and  of  grounds  should  be  considered  also.  Gardens  and  gardening 
present  questions  of  policy.  What  are  the  gardening  responsibilities  of 
the  custodian  ?  If  he  shares  them  with  others,  what  are  his  specific  duties 
and  how  do  they  differ  from  those  of  the  other  persons  involved?  If  the 
school  system  provides  a  certain  amount  of  expert  gardening,  what  are 
the  delimitations  of  each  worker's  duties  and  what  are  joint  responsi- 
bilities? If  school  gardens  are  maintained  as  instructional  means,  what 
responsibilities  devolve  upon  pupils,  teachers,  and  custodian? 

In  many  schools,  the  inspection  and  repair  of  the  play  areas  and  play- 
ground equipment  are  delegated  to  the  custodian.  Public  relations  and 
public  restrictions  generally  determine  the  limitations  that  he  must  ob- 
serve in  making  repairs  as  a  skilled  mechanic.  Sometimes  his  own  short- 
comings in  certain  skills  must  be  taken  into  account  in  permitting  him 
to  make  repairs,  especially  where  children's  health  and  safety  are 
involved. 

The  same  considerations  operate  with  respect  to  the  inspection  of 
playground  equipment.  Principal  and  custodian  should  frequently  ex- 
amine together  all  possible  points  of  hazard.  They  include  supports  sus- 
ceptible to  rot  or  corrosion,  ropes,  chains,  connecting  rings,  and  braces. 
The  wise  principal  keeps  records  of  these  inspections  and  promptly  re- 
ports questionable  conditions  to  the  proper  authorities.  In  rare  instances, 
when  children's  welfare  is  at  stake,  he  may  have  to  be  vigorous  in  stating 
Ms  requests  for  the  correction  or  elimination  of  a  discovered  hazard. 

Care  of  Furnace  and  Fan  Rooms.  Furnace  and  fan  rooms  should  be 
kept  clean  and  in  good  order.  Fire  hazards  should  be  eliminated  and 
other  safety  precautions  observed.  Excess  oil  and  grease  should  be  wiped 
up  immediately.  Oily  rags,  oil,  paints,  and  fuel  should  be  kept  in  fire- 
proof containers.  The  life  of  the  furnace,  pumps,  or  motors  depends  on 
the  care  they  receive.  All  machinery  should  be  kept  oiled  and  cleaned. 
Firing,  cleaning,  checking  boiler  contents,  and  keeping  the  firebox  closed 
are  important  items.  Air  ducts  must  be  kept  free  from  dust  An  effective 
and  preferably  automatic  type  of  fire-extinguisher  should  be  in  the 
furnace  room.  The  fire  doors  must  be  kept  closed. 
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Problems  of  Care  Involving  Other  Employees.  The  points  included 
above  regarding  the  inspection  and  repair  of  playground  and  playground 
equipment  apply  also  to  similar  activities  with  respect  to  the  building, 
equipment,  fixtures,  and  machinery.  The  specific  nature  of  the  cus- 
todian's responsibilities  in  these  matters  should  be  defined  and  delimited. 
Careful  thought  must  be  given  to  the  subject  of  the  repairs  which  he  is 
able  to  make  and  those  which  must  be  done  by  other  designated  workers. 

Emergencies  should  be  discussed  with  him  from  the  standpoint  of 
policies.  A  condition  may  arise  when  the  principal  must  decide  quickly 
and  clearly  what  the  custodian  is  to  do.  The  former  should  assume  the 
responsibility  especially  if  action  must  be  taken  to  prevent  harm  to 
children. 

Miscellaneous  Duties.  Miscellaneous  duties  should  be  remembered. 
Spring-powered  clocks,  for  example,  should  be  regulated  and  wound  at 
regular  intervals.  Electric  clocks  should  be  given  attention  and  care. 
Bells,  lights,  and  other  electrical  equipment  must  be  kept  in  excellent 
condition.  Fire  hose,  fire-extinguishers,  and  fire  signals  must  be  in  per- 
fect working  order  at  all  times.  Septic  tanks,  if  utilized,  must  maintain 
continuously  the  sanitary  condition  that  they  are  installed  to  produce. 
In  some  school  plants,  other  possible  sources  of  danger  require  frequent 
inspection  and  careful  attention,  such  as  regular  exits,  fire  escapes,  and 
stairs. 

A  routine  schedule  must  be  followed  in  opening  gates  and  doors  in 
the  morning  and  closing  them  at  night.  The  Saturday  schedule  may 
differ  from  that  for  school  days.  Regulations  regarding  flying  the  flag 
should  be  observed.  A  bell  signal  should  be  determined  for  the  custodian 
and  known  by  all  persons  who  have  occasion  to  ring  for  him. 


THE  CUSTODIAN'S   SCHEDULE 

Need  for  a  Schedule.  The  manifold  duties  of  the  custodian  can  be  dis- 
charged effectively  only  when  he  follows  a  carefully  planned  program. 
Fitting  his  many  duties  into  a  workable  schedule  is  difficult  and  there- 
fore takes  considerable  time  to  plan.  In  fact,  the  nature  of  various 
activities  requires  the  planning  of  a  daily  schedule,  weekly  schedule, 
long-term  schedule,  and  vacation  schedule.  Diagram  XXI,  a  program 
prepared  co-operatively  by  a  principal  and  a  custodian,  illustrates  these 
points. 

Planning  the  Schedule.  Principals  who  have  had  little  experience  in 
aiding  the  custodian  in  the  preparation  of  his  programs  of  work  will 
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consideration  of  drifting  smoke,  fire  risk,  and  possible  exposure  of  chil- 
dren to  the  hot  incinerator.  From  the  standpoint  of  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion, analogous  questions  must  be  answered  regarding  the  care  and 
handling  of  containers  for  waste  or  for  inflammable  materials. 

Care  of  Grounds  and  Walks.  Climatic  factors  cause  problems  involv- 
ing the  care  of  walks,  grounds,  and  entrances.  The  presence  of  snow, 
water,  and  mud  affect  janitorial  duties.  The  nature  of  the  surfaces  of 
walks  and  of  grounds  should  be  considered  also.  Gardens  and  gardening 
present  questions  of  policy.  What  are  the  gardening  responsibilities  of 
the  custodian?  If  he  shares  them  with  others,  what  are  his  specific  duties 
and  how  do  they  differ  from  those  of  the  other  persons  involved?  If  the 
school  system  provides  a  certain  amount  of  expert  gardening,  what  are 
the  delimitations  of  each  worker's  duties  and  what  are  joint  responsi- 
bilities? If  school  gardens  are  maintained  as  instructional  means,  what 
responsibilities  devolve  upon  pupils,  teachers,  and  custodian? 

In  many  schools,  the  inspection  and  repair  of  the  play  areas  and  play- 
ground equipment  are  delegated  to  the  custodian.  Public  relations  and 
public  restrictions  generally  determine  the  limitations  that  he  must  ob- 
serve in  making  repairs  as  a  skilled  mechanic.  Sometimes  his  own  short- 
comings in  certain  skills  must  be  taken  into  account  in  permitting  him 
to  make  repairs,  especially  where  children's  health  and  safety  are 
involved. 

The  same  considerations  operate  with  respect  to  the  inspection  of 
playground  equipment.  Principal  and  custodian  should  frequently  ex- 
amine together  all  possible  points  of  hazard.  They  include  supports  sus- 
ceptible to  rot  or  corrosion,  ropes,  chains,  connecting  rings,  and  braces. 
The  wise  principal  keeps  records  of  these  inspections  and  promptly  re- 
ports questionable  conditions  to  the  proper  authorities.  In  rare  instances, 
when  children's  welfare  is  at  stake,  he  may  have  to  be  vigorous  in  stating 
his  requests  for  the  correction  or  elimination  of  a  discovered  hazard. 

Care  of  Furnace  and  Fan  Rooms.  Furnace  and  fan  rooms  should  be 
kept  clean  and  in  good  order.  Fire  hazards  should  be  eliminated  and 
other  safety  precautions  observed.  Excess  oil  and  grease  should  be  wiped 
up  immediately.  Oily  rags,  oil,  paints,  and  fuel  should  be  kept  in  fire- 
proof containers.  The  life  of  the  furnace,  pumps,  or  motors  depends  on 
the  care  they  receive.  All  machinery  should  be  kept  oiled  and  cleaned. 
Firing,  cleaning,  checking  boiler  contents,  and  keeping  the  firebox  closed 
are  important  items.  Air  ducts  must  be  kept  free  from  dust.  An  effective 
and  preferably  automatic  type  of  fire-extinguisher  should  be  in  the 
furnace  room.  The  fire  doors  must  be  kept  closed. 
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Problems  of  Care  Involving  Other  Employees,  The  points  included 
above  regarding  the  inspection  and  repair  of  playground  and  playground 
equipment  apply  also  to  similar  activities  with  respect  to  the  building, 
equipment,  fixtures,  and  machinery.  The  specific  nature  of  the  cus- 
todian's responsibilities  in  these  matters  should  be  defined  and  delimited. 
Careful  thought  must  be  given  to  the  subject  of  the  repairs  which  he  is 
able  to  make  and  those  which  must  be  done  by  other  designated  workers. 

Emergencies  should  be  discussed  with  him  from  the  standpoint  of 
policies.  A  condition  may  arise  when  the  principal  must  decide  quickly 
and  clearly  what  the  custodian  is  to  do.  The  former  should  assume  the 
responsibility  especially  if  action  must  be  taken  to  prevent  harm  to 
children. 

Miscellaneous  Duties.  Miscellaneous  duties  should  be  remembered. 
Spring-powered  clocks,  for  example,  should  be  regulated  and  wound  at 
regular  intervals.  Electric  clocks  should  be  given  attention  and  care. 
Bells,  lights,  and  other  electrical  equipment  must  be  kept  in  excellent 
condition.  Fire  hose,  fire-extinguishers,  and  fire  signals  must  be  in  per- 
fect working  order  at  all  times.  Septic  tanks,  if  utilized,  must  maintain 
continuously  the  sanitary  condition  that  they  are  installed  to  produce. 
In  some  school  plants,  other  possible  sources  of  danger  require  frequent 
inspection  and  careful  attention,  such  as  regular  exits,  fire  escapes,  and 
stairs. 

A  routine  schedule  must  be  followed  in  opening  gates  and  doors  in 
the  morning  and  closing  them  at  night.  The  Saturday  schedule  may 
differ  from  that  for  school  days.  Regulations  regarding  flying  the  flag 
should  be  observed.  A  bell  signal  should  be  determined  for  the  custodian 
and  known  by  all  persons  who  have  occasion  to  ring  for  him. 


THE   CUSTODIAN'S    SCHEDULE 

Need  for  a  Schedule.  The  manifold  duties  of  the  custodian  can  be  dis- 
charged effectively  only  when  he  follows  a  carefully  planned  program. 
Fitting  his  many  duties  into  a  workable  schedule  is  difficult  and  there- 
fore takes  considerable  time  to  plan.  In  fact,  the  nature  of  various 
activities  requires  the  planning  of  a  daily  schedule,  weekly  schedule, 
long-term  schedule,  and  vacation  schedule.  Diagram  XXI,  a  program 
prepared  co-operatively  by  a  principal  and  a  custodian,  illustrates  these 
points. 

Planning  the  Schedule.  Principals  who  have  had  little  experience  in 
aiding  the  custodian  in  the  preparation  of  his  programs  of  work  will 
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DIAGRAM  XXII.  Seasonal  Program  for  the  Custodian  of  an  Elementary 

SchooP 


DAILY  PROGRAM  Item 

Winter  Summer 


6:30   7:00  Arrive  at  school 

6:30   7:30  Start  furnaces  and  fires  in  stoves 

8:00   8:00  Unlock  outside  doors,  put  up  flag 

8:00   9:00  Inspect  furnaces,  dust  hall,  dust  rooms,  start  lavatory  fans  and 
flush  systems,  and  see  that  containers  are  filled  with  paper 

9:00   9:30  Sweep  floors,  clean  seats,  bowls,  urinals,  washbasins,  and  par- 
titions in  boys'  lavatories 

9:30  10:00  Sweep  and  clean  walks,  outside  steps,  parkways,  and  yards 
10:00  11:00  Wash  woodwork  and  washable  paint  in  halls,  clean  halls,  make 

minor  repairs 

11:00  12:00  Lunch  on  the  premises  if  furnaces  are  in  operation 
12:00   1:00  Clean  kindergarten  and  auditorium,  chop  wood  for  stoves,  wash 
girls'  lavatories  and  partitions,  make  minor  repairs 

1:00   1:40  Clean  yard,  outside  steps,  and  sidewalks 

2:10   2:10  Shut  down  furnaces,  clean  halls  and  steps 

3:10   3:10  Sweep  manual-training,  drawing,  science,  and  art  rooms 

4:00   4:00  Clean  rooms,  stop  lavatory  fans,  turn  off  flushing  systems, 
clean  toilets,  sweep  offices 

5:00   5:00  Lock  doors  and  take  down  flag 


Weekly  Program 

Scrub  or  mop  kindergarten  floors  Wednesday  and  Friday 

Scrub  or  mop  floors  in  halls,  offices,  lunchrooms,  and  other 

rooms  on  Saturday 
Scrub  or  mop  domestic-science  room,  science  room,  and  cafeteria 

at  least  once  a  month 
Mop  all  painted  floors  twice  a  week 
Make  necessary  repairs  to  furnace 
Wash  glass  doors  twice  a  week 
Clean  erasers  and  blackboards 
Clean  chalk  trays 
Wind  clocks 


obtain  practical  help  in  this  responsibility  from  the  prepared  schedules 
of  various  school  systems.  Diagram  XXII  indicates  the  detailed  guid- 
ance which  both  principals  and  custodians  can  obtain;  account  is  taken 
of  seasonal  conditions.  Modification  of  such  a  schedule  will  be  found 
necessary  to  fit  the  conditions  of  a  particular  school. 

Careful  analysis  of  the  two  diagrams  will  disclose  the  reasons  for 
each  requirement.  The  principal  is  in  a  better  position  than  the  cus- 
todian to  develop  an  overview  of  the  latter's  work.  The  former  is  thus 
able  to  supervise  the  custodian's  activities,  to  prevent  unnecessary  in- 
terruptions, and  to  convey  to  others  an  intelligent  understanding  of  his 
heavy  working  day.  The  principal  becomes  competent,  also,  to  direct 
the  custodian's  modifications  of  his  plan  of  work  and  deviations  from  his 
schedule.  This  last  point  is  especially  important  in  planning  the  vacation 
programs.  What  janitorial  duties  can  be  postponed  until  a  certain  vaca- 
tion period?  What  other  duties  can  be  done  then  which  will  economize 
the  time  and  effort  of  the  custodian  and  of  others  when  school  is  in 
session? 

'iQakland,  California,  Public  Schools,  Handbook  for  Janitors. 
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In  school  plants  requiring  the  services  of  two  or  more  custodians, 
recommendations  and  regulations  should  be  based  on  certain  considera- 
tions which  may  or  may  not  be  part  of  established  policies.  What  types 
of  skills  should  each  employee  possess?  Should  a  woman  be  employed 
to  assume  various  duties  which  she  is  better  qualified  to  do  than  a  man? 
How  should  authority  be  delegated  in  a  janitorial  staff?  How  can  efficient 
teamwork  be  developed  and  maintained  in  it? 

Night  Programs  Involving  the  Custodian.  Night  programs  involving 
the  use  of  the  custodian's  time  and  energy  need  the  principal's  attention. 
The  problems  arising  may  become  acute  where  the  school  plant  is  a 
community  center.  When  such  is  the  case,  the  custodian's  major  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  welfare  of  the  school  children  must  be  kept  upper- 
most in  planning.  Night  duties  should  not  overtax  him.  This  undesirable 
condition  is  avoided  in  some  schools  by  the  employment  of  additional 
help  to  do  the  extra  work. 

The  Custodian's  Authority.  Second  to  maintaining  the  janitor's  effi- 
ciency in  his  regular  working  day  is  the  question  of  vesting  in  him 
custodial  authority  when  the  principal  and  teachers  cannot  be  present. 
On  such  occasions,  the  custodian  should  have  authority  akin  to  police 
power.  He  should  be  cautioned  how  he  resorts  to  its  use.  Protecting 
school  property  and  telling  disturbers  to  leave  the  building  or  play- 
ground indicate  the  limits  of  authority  to  be  granted  him.  He  is  not  to 
administer  physical  punishment. 

THE    CUSTODIAN'S    SUPPLIES 

For  His  Own  Work.  In  city  school  systems,  regulations  regarding  the 
custodian's  supplies  are  generally  formulated  and  printed.  Record- 
keeping,  reporting,  and  requisitioning  should  be  done  on  as  simple  forms 
as  can  be  devised.  The  principal  or  school  clerk  may  have  to  help  the 
custodian  to  fill  adopted  forms.  Ordinarily  he  should  be  expected  to 
understand  procedures  with  respect  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
supplies  that  he  may  order,  the  nature  of  reports  regarding  materials 
on  hand,  and  the  limitations  placed  upon  him  in  matters  of  desired 
equipment  and  supplies. 

His  periodical  reports  should  indicate  the  condition  of  brooms, 
brushes,  tools,  and  other  equipment.  The  amount  of  supplies  on  hand, 
the  amount  requisitioned,  and  the  amount  received  should  be  recorded. 
Checking  the  amount  of  fuel  delivered,  oil,  coal,  and  wood,  is  a  sound 
business  procedure;  so  also  is  recording  meter  readings,  gas,  electricity, 
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and  water.  The  custodian  should  ascertain  when  the  several  readings 
are  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  supplying  organizations.  He 
should  make  his  records  independently  but  at  approximately  the  same 
time  as  official  records. 

The  principal  may  have  to  show  the  custodian  how  to  read  the  meters. 
At  least  the  former  should  assure  himself  that  the  latter  can  make  correct 
readings.  This  responsibility  of  the  principal  requires  that  he  be 
proficient  in  reading  all  meters  in  the  school  plant. 

Instructional  Supplies  Dispensed  by  the  Custodian.  Sometimes  certain 
supplies  dispensed  to  the  classrooms  are  in  the  custodian's  charge.  For 
reasons  of  efficiency  and  economy,  this  responsibility  is  given  to  him. 
The  principal  is  obligated  to  see  that  sound  and  workable  regulations 
for  dispensing  such  materials  are  understood  by  teachers  and  custodian 
and  are  in  force.  The  regulations  should  be  analogous  to  those  set  forth 
in  Chapter  XXVI  regarding  other  instructional  supplies.  Ink,  modeling 
clay,  blackboard  erasers,  paste,  and  paints  which  require  mixing  are 
types  of  supplies  which  may  be  dispensed  by  the  custodian. 

Storing  Supplies  and  Disposing  of  Rubbish.  Storing  these  supplies  and 
the  materials  for  janitorial  use  requires  some  thought  by  the  principal. 
They  should  be  readily  accessible  for  dispensing  or  for  use.  They  should 
be  stored  in  a  manner  which  will  reduce  waste  to  the  minimum.  In- 
flammable materials  should  be  kept  in  closed  suitable  fireproof  con- 
tainers and  in  places  where  fire  cannot  reach  them.  These  precautions 
apply  to  sweeping  compounds  and  mops  containing  oil,  ashes  from  fur- 
nace or  stoves,  and  other  sources  of  fire  hazard.  Disposal  of  quantities 
of  wet  paper  requires  attention  because  of  the  possibility  of  spontaneous 
combustion.  Safety  precautions  apply  to  the  care  and  use  of  various 
items  furnished  to  the  custodian.  Rakes,  hoes,  axes,  saws,  and  numerous 
sharp-edged  tools,  though  they  should  be  readily  accessible,  must  be 
stored  so  that  they  cannot  cause  serious  injury  to  anyone. 

Selection  of  the  Custodian's  Supplies.  In  many  schools  responsibility 
for  economy  in  the  selection  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  janitorial  supplies 
rests  on  both  principal  and  custodian.  Under  such  conditions  they  should 
have  access  to  dependable  consumers'  publications.  From  them,  each 
can  assist  the  other  in  determining  wise  purchases  to  be  made  and  in 
preparing,  using,  and  caring  for  equipment  and  supplies.  One  further 
precaution  should  be  noted:  economy  in  buying  is  unsound  when  it 
results  in  too  great  a  tax  on  the  custodian's  time  and  energy.  For  ex- 
ample, the  mixing  of  a  sweeping  compound  may  be  more  expensive  of 
his  time  and  energy  than  the  amount  of  money  saved  by  not  buying  a 
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commercially  prepared  compound.  On  the  other  hand,  readily  available 
compounds  may  be  more  costly  and  less  effective  than  a  mixture  prepared 
by  the  custodian. 

THE   PRINCIPAL'S   PROGRAM   OF   INSPECTION 

Supervisory  Nature  of  Inspection.  The  principal's  program  of  inspec- 
tion of  the  custodian's  work  is  analogous  to  the  supervisory  observation 
of  teaching.  Mutual  understanding  should  exist  between  principal  and 
custodian  regarding  the  reason,  purpose,  and  responsibility  involved. 
The  inspection  is  made  in  the  interest  of  the  personnel  in  the  school 
plant.  The  purpose  is  the  establishment  of  a  sound  basis  for  the  prin- 
cipal in  directing  the  custodian's  work  and  endeavoring  to  assist  him  to 
become  more  skillful. 

Inspection  before  the  Opening  of  School.  Before  the  opening  of  school 
after  a  vacation  period,  the  principal  should  endeavor  to  find  time  for 
an  inspection  of  the  entire  school  plant.  Accompanied  by  the  custodian, 
he  should  inspect  carefully  and  thoroughly.  This  inspection  should  be 
made  sufficiently  early  for  the  custodian  to  make  the  changes  deemed 
advisable.  A  list  of  units  to  be  inspected  indicates  the  need  for  early 
inspection:  walks  and  outside  stairs;  garden  areas;  playgrounds  and 
play  apparatus;  corridors,  stairs,  and  doors;  classrooms  and  special 
rooms  and  their  equipment;  auditorium,  stage,  and  equipment;  play- 
rooms and  apparatus;  office  and  storerooms;  lavatories;  service  systems; 
basements;  furnace  and  fan  rooms  and  contents;  signal  systems;  fire- 
fighting  equipment.  During  the  inspection  the  principal  will  find  time 
to  discuss  with  the  custodian  any  new  equipment  received.  If  necessary, 
a  careful  explanation  of  it  can  be  given,  in  case  the  custodian  needs 
information  regarding  its  care  and  use. 

The  principal  should  give  constructive  criticism  to  the  custodian  and 
should  praise  him  where  he  has  attained  commendable  results.  The 
former's  reactions  should  be  based  on  the  nature  of  observed  conditions, 
the  problems  of  upkeep,  and  the  possibilities  of  improvement.  In  the 
aspects  of  the  custodian's  work  in  which  he  is  expert,  the  principal  should 
acknowledge  janitorial  expertness.  Thus  are  made  possible  higher  stand- 
ards of  the  custodian  and  his  appreciation  of  the  just,  high  standards 
of  the  principal. 

Inspection  during  the  School  Year.  Inspection  of  the  building  and 
grounds  many  times  during  the  year  should  be  carried  on  in  the  same 
manner  as  during  vacation  periods.  The  frequency  of  inspection  of 
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various  parts  of  the  school  plant  varies  according  to  problems  of  main- 
taining efficiency,  extent  of  use,  presence  of  possible  hazards,  and  skill 
of  the  custodian.  For  example,  the  parts  of  playground  apparatus  ex- 
posed to  considerable  wear  and  tear  ordinarily  require  frequent  inspec- 
tion. Disposal  of  waste,  the  incinerator,  and  certain  types  of  containers 
need  close  attention.  The  furnace,  machinery,  electrical  equipment,  and 
fire-fighting  equipment  should  be  inspected  at  short  intervals. 

Conferences  with  the  Custodian.  In  the  conferences  with  the  custodian 
the  principal  should  approximate  the  procedure  followed  in  his  confer- 
ences with  a  teacher.  A  conference  occurs  when  definitely  needed  and 
at  a  time  when  the  work  of  both  persons  may  be  interrupted  with  least 
inconvenience.  Criticism  should  be  frank,  constructive,  and  given  in  a 
kindly  manner.  Opportunities  for  commendation  should  be  observed. 
Suggestions  should  be  governed  by  the  amount  of  work  the  custodian 
has  to  do,  the  conditions  with  which  he  must  deal,  his  ability,  and  the 
schedule  he  follows.  The  principal  should  be  reasonable,  democratic, 
efficient,  and,  if  necessary,  firm.  He  should  listen  to  the  custodian's 
suggestions  and  ideas  for  improvement  and  change.  This  procedure 
should  be  followed  even  in  matters  which  may  not  seem  pertinent  to  the 
custodian's  work.  Such  suggestions  may  prove  valuable  to  the  school. 
If  they  are  found  worth  while,  they  should  be  followed,  the  custodian 
receiving  both  recognition  and  thanks  for  them.  His  pride  and  interest 
in  the  school  and  in  his  work  will  grow  accordingly. 

Inspection  Involving  a  New  Custodian.  If  the  custodian  is  new  to  the 
school,  he  will  require  more  of  the  principal's  time  and  attention.  It  is 
necessary  to  stress  every  situation  which  may  prove  detrimental  to 
human  welfare.  All  advice  given  to  the  custodian  should  be  given  tact- 
fully. The  principal  also  may  have  to  discuss  certain  points  regarding 
a  particular  teacher  and  her  classroom.  She  may  be  thoughtless  unin- 
tentionally, or  her  classwork  may  cause  necessarily  a  less  orderly- 
appearing  room  than  other  classwork. 

For  a  while  the  principal  may  find  it  necessary  to  make  certain  in- 
spections which  he  rarely  made  when  the  previous  custodian  was  at 
work  in  the  school.  At  the  close  of  the  school  in  the  evening,  for  ex- 
ample, the  principal  should  note  whether  or  not  all  lights  are  out;  see  if 
all  persons  have  left  the  building;  be  sure  that  all  furnace  fires  have 
been  given  proper  attention;  and  assure  himself  that  all  windows,  doors, 
and  gates  are  closed  and  locked. 

Inspection  by  a  New  Principal.  If  the  principal  is  new  to  the  school, 
he  should  inspect  the  school  plant  frequently  to  become  thoroughly 
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familiar  with  all  important  details.  Generally,  the  custodian  will  prove 
very  helpful  in  the  course  of  the  inspections.  For  example,  he  may  know 
peculiar  problems  to  be  encountered  in  the  building  which  should  be 
called  to  the  principal's  attention.  Conditions  due  to  precedent  or  long- 
standing regulations  can  be  explained.  Not  the  least  important  aspect  of 
these  joint  inspections  is  the  opportunity  afforded  the  new  principal  of 
appraising  the  custodian  and  his  work. 

THE  CUSTODIAN  AND  THE  TEACHERS 

The  nature  of  the  relationships  between  teachers  and  custodian  is  a 
matter  of  professional  and  personal  concern.  ThorQughunderstanding 
of  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  each  type  ofworker  and  theirlnter- 
refaflonSiiipsls  essential.  TEis  information  should  be  transmitted  toUie 
EeacEers"and  the  custodian  by  the  principal  in  order  to  develop  mutual 
understanding  and  right  attitudes. 

Teaching  morale  is  affected  by  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  the 
environment.  The  custodian's  attitude  is  influenced  by  the  attitudes  of 
teachers  toward  him.  Co-operation,  helpfulness,  and  thoughtfulness 
should  govern  the  reactions  of  each  type  of  worker  to  the  other.  Oc- 
casionally caution  must  be  expressed  against  indulgence  in  criticism  and 
disturbing  gossip.  In  the  interest  of  a  smoothly  running  school,  the 
custodian  should  be  urged  to  communicate  to  no  one  but  the  principal 
any  information  about  a  teacher,  and  the  information  he  gives  the  prin- 
cipal should  be  vital  to  children's  welfare  or  the  school's  good.  Similarly 
a  teacher  should  transmit  significant  information  about  the  custodian 
to  the  principal  only.  The  latter's  diplomacy  and  wisdom  in  meeting 
any  difficulty  involved  are  essential  to  maintaining  sound  esprit  de  corps. 

A  primary  consideration  is  that  of  ensuring  mutual  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  schedules  of  time  in  the  classrooms  in  order  to 
assure  efficient  work.  The  disposition  of  each  type  of  worker  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  other  should  be  encouraged 
by  the  principal.  He  should  contribute  to  this  understanding  by  ( 1 )  ex- 
plaining the  custodian's  work  schedule  to  the  teachers,  (2)  explaining 
the  teachers7  classroom  programs  to  the  custodian,  (3)  posting  the 
schedule  of  each  person  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  other's  duties,  and 
(4)  maintaining  satisfactorily  interrelated  working  arrangements  in  the 
children's  interests.  If  teachers  are  required  to  vacate  classrooms  at  a 
reasonable  time,  the  custodian  should  not  work  in  them  when  teachers 
and  children  are  present.  Interference  with  learning  and  danger  to  chil- 
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dren's  health  must  be  avoided.  The  custodian  should  attend,  however, 
to  recognized  emergencies  arising  during  class  hours.  He  should  also 
adjust  desks  and  chairs  if  teachers  encounter  difficulties.  Some  ex- 
perienced custodians  are  exceptionally  competent  in  seating  children 
correctly,  especially  where  adjustable  and  movable  furniture  is  used. 

Suggestions  or  requests  of  either  employee  should  be  made  to  the 
principal.  His  position  is  the  key  one  through  which  final  disposition  of 
any  request  must  be  made.  Emergency  situations  may  arise  when  a 
teacher  must  send  her  request  directly  to  the  custodian.  Even  then  her 
message  should  convey  to  him  something  of  the  nature  of  the  emergency. 
A  teacher  should  never  ask  for  the  custodian's  assistance  in  disciplining 
children.  The  reasons  for  this  prohibition  are  set  forth  in  Chap- 
ter XXIII.  The  teacher's  part  in  promoting  right  relations  between 
her  pupils  and  the  custodian  may  be  gathered  from  the  next  section. 

THE  CUSTODIAN  AND  THE  CHILDREN 

The  principal  should  work  out  a  sound  relationship  between  the  chil- 
dren and  the  custodian.  In  many  phases  of  this  responsibility,  teachers 
should  be  called  upon  to  assist.  For  illustrations  of  the  help  that  they 
can  give  see  pages  193-194.  Mutual  understanding  of  duties  and  ob- 
ligations, appreciation,  co-operation,  and  helpfulness  constitute  the  basis 
of  the  relationships.  The  custodian's  pride  in  his  work  and  the  condition 
of  the  school  building  may  become  sources  of  inspiration  to  the  children. 
His  importance  should  be  stressed  with  them.  Instructional  programs 
should  be  developed  with  these  points  in  mind.  In  the  study  of  the  school, 
for  example,  children  may  ( 1 )  list  ways  in  which  the  custodian  helps  them 
or  it,  (2  )  study  his  responsibilities  and  duties,  (3)  list  ways  in  which  they 
can  lighten  his  work,  and  (4)  plan  and  carry  out  a  tour  of  inspection. 
There  are  educational  values,  also,  in  training  pupils  to  erase  the  black- 
boards, to  keep  the  floor  free  of  paper,  pencil  cuttings,  and  bits  of  chalk, 
and  to  care  for  the  appearance  of  the  school  buildings  and  school  grounds. 

The  principal  should  suggest  to  the  custodian  ways  of  gaining  the 
respect  of  the  children  and  winning  their  co-operation.  Points  to  be 
included  are  ( 1 )  doing  his  work  quietly  and  well,  (2  )  being  always  kind, 
patient,  tactful,  and  exemplary  in  his  conduct  and  conversation  in  their 
presence,  and  (3)  painstakingly  avoiding  activities  which  rightfully  be- 
long to  others.  Some  custodians  find  time  to  do  kind  and  thoughtful 
things  for  classes  which  are  deeply  appreciated;  custodians  must  avoid 
any  activity  which  can  be  construed  as  one  of  partiality. 
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Sometimes  the  custodian  can  cement  desirable  relationships  with 
teachers  and  pupils  by  leaving  little  notes  on  the  blackboard,  for  in- 
stance. The  principal  may  have  to  assist  the  custodian  in  composing  the 
right  sort  of  notes.  The  following  are  examples  obtained  from  a  clever 
custodian: 

Dear  Class,  Last  week  your  room  was  kept  in  better  condition  than  any 
other  in  our  school.  Congratulations.  Thank  you  for  your  help.  Your  friend, 
Mr.  Nlelson. 

Dear  Fourth  Grade  Friends,  I  was  glad  to  fix  the  pedestal  which  was  broken 
by  accident.  Your  fine  care  of  your  room  helped  me  to  save  time  for  repairing 
the  pedestal.  Your  friend,  Mr.  Nielson. 

Dear  Third  Grade  Class,  Miss  Moore  must  be  proud  of  you  this  morning. 
I  found  no  erasers,  pencils,  or  crayons  on  the  floor.  You  must  be  proud  of  being 
so  careful.  I  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Gregory  about  your  fine  efforts.  Thank  you 
too.  Your  friend,  Mr.  Nielson. 


INTRODUCTION   OF   A   NEW   CUSTODIAN 

The  Introduction  as  a  Means  to  Education.  The  introduction  of  a  new 
custodian  is  rich  in  opportunities  for  the  principal.  The  occasion  may 
be  utilized  to  develop  the  right  relationships  in  the  school  personnel. 
When  the  principal  has  formulated  tentative  plans  for  this  purpose,  he 
should  confer  with  the  custodian  regarding  them,  making  such  modifica- 
tions as  are  found  desirable.  The  principal  should  inform  the  custodian 
that  the  plans  will  be  discussed  with  the  teachers  and  then  a  final  plan 
will  be  worked  out  with  the  custodian. 

A  Personal  Introduction.  The  personal  introduction  of  custodian  and 
teachers  should  be  marked  by  genuine  warmth  and  informal  cordiality. 
Careful  thought  should  be  given  to  whether  the  introduction  should  occur 
at  a  building  meeting  or  otherwise.  Embarrassment  should  be  avoided. 
Whatever  procedure  is  followed,  there  should  also  be  an  informal  visit 
to  each  classroom  and  an  introduction  to  the  children.  Teachers  should 
prepare  their  pupils  for  the  introduction,  many  of  the  points  previously 
treated  in  this  chapter  forming  the  basis  of  the  preparation. 

In  the  conferences  preceding  the  introductions,  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed should  be  selected.  The  principal  should  find  out  whether  or  not 
the  custodian  can  speak  to  a  group  and,  if  so,  how  well  and  how  much. 
If  he  can  address  the  children,  the  principal  should  assist  him  in  select- 
ing the  points  to  be  included.  Possibly  an  assembly  may  be  held.  Gen- 
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erally  it  will  be  found  wiser  for  the  principal  and  custodian  to  go  to 
each  classroom  together. 

When  the  principal  introduces  the  custodian  to  the  children,  he  should 
express  (1)  his  appreciation  of  the  custodian  and  the  services  he  renders 
to  children  and  (2)  his  appreciation  of  the  children,  their  citizenship 
and  their  helpfulness.  If  the  custodian  is  unable  to  address  the  children, 
then  the  principal  should  cover  briefly  the  large  important  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  custodian  and  the  nature  of  pupils'  obligations  to 
the  class  and  school  as  they  affect  Ms  work.  If  the  custodian  talks  to 
the  children,  the  principal  may  find  it  necessary  to  supplement  briefly 
the  points  made  by  the  custodian. 
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Fire  Prevention,  Fire  Drills, 

and  Fire-fighting 


Every  principal  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  planning  effective 
measures  to  minimize  fire  and  panic  hazards.  They  exist  in  buildings 
called  fireproof  because  of  the  inevitable  quantities  of  wood,  paper,  and 
other  inflammable  materials  used  in  school  activities.  Gas,  electricity, 
and  fuel  are  possible  sources  of  fire.  The  principal's  plans  involve  two 
major  considerations,  namely:  (1)  prevention  of  fire  and  (2)  coping 
with  fire  when  it  occurs.  He  should  plan  with  teachers  and  custodian 
and  give  them  instructions  covering  these  two  points. 

PREVENTION  OF  FIRE 

Provisions  for  the  Prevention  of  Fire.  If  all  conceivable  preventive 
measures  are  planned  and  executed,  the  possibility  of  fire  is  minimized. 
The  trained  fire-fighters  of  the  community  can  give  valuable  advice  in 
fire  prevention.  This  type  of  assistance  is  best  obtained  by  (1)  inviting 
representatives  of  the  fire  department  to  inspect  the  school  plant  and  to 
make  specific  recommendations  about  the  conditions  observed;  (2)  ob- 
taining or  borrowing  from  the  fire  department  printed  matter  regarding 
prevention  of  fires;  and  (3)  co-operating  with  this  department  in 
educating  the  children  and  teachers  in  fire  prevention. 

Some  phases  of  fire  prevention  are  presented  in  the  chapter  dealing 
with  the  responsibilities  of  the  custodian.  They  include  (1)  keeping  the 
furnace  and  stoves  clean  and  in  perfect  condition;  (2)  keeping  the 
furnace  and  fan  rooms  clean  and  free  from  dust;  (3)  storing  all  in- 
flammables or  combustibles  in  fireproof  cabinets,  boxes,  and  cans; 
(4)  disposing  of  waste  promptly  and  carefully;  (5)  storing  oily  rags 
and  mops  in  fireproof  containers  in  noninflammable  surroundings ;  and 
(6)  keeping  furnace-room  and  fuel-room  doors  closed  at  all  times.  To 
these  safeguards  the  fire-fighters  will  add  other  suggestions  with  respect 
to  the  conditions  in  a  particular  school  building. 

Diamond's  report  contains  some  additional  significant  points.1  He 
suggested  that  the  architect  plan  for  adequate  fire  protection.  Such  pro- 
Thomas  Diamond,  "Safeguarding  the  Lives  of  Children,"  The  School  Executive, 
Vol.  55,  August,  1936,  pp.  446-447. 
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tection  includes  fireproof  construction  throughout,  installation  of  an 
automatic  alarm-sounding  sprinkler  system,  correct  wiring  and  insula- 
tion of  electrical  systems,  selection  of  a  safe  type  of  furnace;  fireproof 
furnace  room  and  furnace  flue. 

Manually  operated  pull  gongs  are  satisfactory  if  they  are  sounded 
by  means  of  a  metal  chain  firmly  fastened  to  the  hammer  with  a  metal 
link.  The  electric  alarm  system  should  be  operated  on  a  closed  circuit 
because  this  type  works  automatically  when  there  is  a  break.  Diamond 
stated  that  fire-fighters3  experiences  lead  them  to  recommend,  also,  "no 
holes  in  fire  walls,"  "fireproofed  bunting,"  and  upaint,  oil,  shellacs,  and 
chemicals  . . .  kept  in  fireproof  cabinets  at  all  times  when  not  in  use.77 

Closets  under  stairways  should  be  kept  continuously  free  of  any- 
thing which  might  be  a  fire  hazard.  No  matter  how  convenient  such 
closets  may  be,  from  the  standpoint  of  safety  they  are  not  suitable  for 
storing  paper,  clothes,  furniture,  janitor's  mops  or  cloths,  paints,  or  any 
other  materials  of  an  inflammable  or  combustible  nature. 

Constant  vigilance  by  the  custodian  and  the  principal  is  essential. 
To  assure  thorough  inspection  of  conditions  and  careful  observation  of 
measures  for  fire  prevention,  each  should  check  all  situations  independ- 
ently. This  double  check  is  a  commendable  precaution  to  be  observed 
always.  It  increases  the  frequency  of  checking  and  provides  two  sep- 
arate bases  for  studying  the  existing  conditions. 

Instruction  in  the  Prevention  of  Fire.  Classroom  instruction  in  the  pre- 
vention of  fire  has  become  an  integral  part  of  children's  educational 
experiences.  Teachers  should  include  in  the  learning  program  careful 
consideration  of  the  pupils'  responsibilities  in  preventing  fire  in  the  school 
as  well  as  in  the  home.  There  are  many  analogies  to  be  studied  regarding 
the  two  situations.  Various  points  presented  above  also  belong  in  the 
instructional  program.  In  addition,  the  children  need  instruction  in  the 
use  and  dangers  of  matches,  candles,  fireworks,  acids,  electricity,  gas, 
and  the  like.  Regulations  involving  the  furnace  room,  incinerator,  hot- 
air  flues,  and  similar  items  should  be  considered  carefully. 

FIRE   DRILLS 

Principles  Applicable  to  Fire  Drills,  In  spite  of  care,  a  fire  may  occur. 
Fire  drills  should  be  planned  carefully  to  meet  this  emergency.  If  the 
principles  applicable  to  fire  drills  are  defined  clearly  and  understood 
thoroughly  by  all  persons  concerned,  the  practices  followed  become 
meaningful.  The  following  are  the  five  basic  principles: 
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1.  Fire  drills  are  held  to  ensure  the  safety  of  all  persons  in  leaving 
the  school  building  if  a  fire  should  occur.  This  principle  applies  par- 
ticularly to  the  children:  they  have  been  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
school  staff;  they  must  be  given  first  consideration. 

2.  Fire  drills  are  devised  to  make  the  egress  of  all  persons  as  nearly 
automatic  as  possible.  Expeditious ,  quiet,  and  safe  exit  from  the  build- 
ing is  the  goal  to  be  sought.  The  training  of  all  persons,  especially  chil- 
dren, is  essential.   Automatization  through  frequent  repetition  is  also 
necessary.  The  drills  should  be  planned  to  serve  two  other  purposes, 
which  are  implied  in  the  next  two  principles. 

3.  The  development  of  children's  self-control  in  fire  drills  is  essential. 
Every  fire  drill  should  be  conducted  with  impressive  seriousness  in 
order  that  hazards  arising  from  an  attitude  of  make-believe  may  be 
avoided. 

4.  The  program  of  fire  drills  must  provide  for  all  probable  emergen- 
cies. The  variety  in  fire  drills  should  adjust  children  to  situations  which 
may  arise  requiring  change  of  route  out  of  the  building.  In  order  to 
instruct  the  children  thoroughly,  the  teachers  must  understand  com- 
pletely the  entire  program.  The  principal  should  check  with  each  teacher 
in  order  to  assure  himself  that  all  fire  drills  will  be  effective. 

5.  No  human  life  shall  be  jeopardized  except  to  save  the  life  of  an- 
other person.  If  a  risk  must  be  taken  to  save  a  child's  life,  the  adult  em- 
ployees and  not  children  should  take  that  risk.  After  the  fire-fighters 
and  police  have  arrived,  they  should  attempt  any  necessary  rescue  be- 
cause of  their  training  and  experience. 

Precautions  to  Observe.  Since  the  safeguarding  of  human  life  is  para- 
mount to  all  other  considerations,  the  principal  is  responsible  for  ob- 
serving certain  precautions  and  seeing  that  they  are  taken.  These  pre- 
cautions should  assure  the  expeditious  and  safe  egress  of  all  persons 
from  the  school  plant  in  case  of  fire.  The  fire-alarm  system  must  be  in 
perfect  working  order  at  all  times  that  the  plant  is  occupied.  Every 
route  leading  out  of  the  building  should  always  be  kept  free  from  all 
obstructions.  Corridors,  stairways,  aisles,  and  exits  must  be  kept  clear. 
Exits,  panic  doors,  and  fire  escapes  should  be  marked  distinctly  and 
kept  in  excellent  working  order  for  use  at  all  times. 

Every  teacher  must  know  all  phases  of  the  fire  drills  which  pertain 
to  her  and  to  her  pupils.  Every  child  must  know  all  phases  of  the  fire 
drills  which  he  is  to  follow  in  leaving  the  school  plant.  Other  precautions 
are  presented  in  detail  below. 
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Procedure  in  Fire  Drill.  Procedure  in  the  fire  drills  involves  ( 1 )  signals 
to  leave  the  building,  (2 )  procedures  for  leaving  each  classroom,  special 
room,  and  auditorium,  (3)  manner  of  moving  to  exits  and  out  of  danger, 
(4)  method  of  verifying  the  presence  of  children,  and  (5)  signals  for 
returning  to  rooms.  Each  phase  of  the  procedure  and  each  deviation  to 
meet  contingencies  should  be  planned  to  conform  to  the  five  principles. 
The  anticipation  of  problems  and  emergencies  in  case  of  fire  is  necessary 
if  automatized  response  and  proficiency  in  meeting  situations  are  to  be 
achieved  through  instruction  and  drill. 

The  Fire  Alarm.  The  fire  signal  should  be  loud,  distinct,  and  unmis- 
takable. It  should  be  audible  throughout  the  building  under  all  circum- 
stances. There  should  be  no  other  signal  with  which  the  alarm  can  be 
confused.  For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  to  assure  dependability,  the  fire 
alarm  should  be  a  signal  system  independent  of  and  distinct  from  all 
other  signal  systems  used  in  the  school  plant.  It  should  be  a  simple 
signal,  never  a  complicated  one.  If  the  alarm  system  should  fail,  the 
same  signal  given  over  any  other  system  should  be  recognized  as  a  fire 
alarm.  When  the  signals  are  given  over  any  other  than  the  fire  alarm, 
any  possible  misunderstanding  should  be  obviated  by  repeating  the 
signal  after  a  brief  interval. 

Controls  should  be  located  conspicuously  and  centrally  on  each  floor 
and  in  all  large  building  units.  Ml  systems  and  gongs  which  may  be 
used  for  fire  alarms  should  be  inspected  regularly  and  frequently. 
Records  of  the  inspections  should  be  made  out  and  filed.  If  repairs  are 
needed,  they  should  be  made  immediately.  After  a  fire  the  fire-alarm 
system  should  be  tested  before  the  children  are  permitted  to  re-enter 
the  building. 

Close  to  any  point  where  an  alarm  can  be  signaled,  brief  but  easily 
followed  directions  for  using  the  fire  signal  should  appear  prominently. 
The  data  in  Kearney's  investigation  disclose  the  need  for  taking  this 
important  precaution.  In  671  fires  in  schools,  45  per  cent  were  dis- 
covered by  outsiders ;  36  per  cent,  by  school  employees ;  and  19  per  cent, 
by  students.1  Hence  many  persons  unfamiliar  with  the  fire  signals  must 
be  able  to  see  brief  instructions  in  order  to  sound  the  alarm. 

If  all  automatic  systems  fail,  there  must  still  be  a  means  for  clearing 
the  building.  One  method,  which  is  difficult  to  administer  but  which  may 
have  to  be  used  as  a  last  resort,  is  to  send  the  school  clerk  or  other 
dependable  emergency  messenger  to  each  room.  The  person  should 

^•Paul  W.  Kearney,  "Making  the  School  Fire-Safe,"  American  School  Board  Jour- 
nal, Vol.  90,  March,  1935,  pp.  28-29. 
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carry  with  him  a  card  containing  a  terse  message,  such  as  <cFire  drill. 
Leave  room  at  once."  In  a  large  school  several  reliable  persons  may 
have  to  carry  the  messages  to  different  parts  of  the  plant  in  order  to 
reach  all  rooms  quickly. 

Procedure  in  Evacuating  the  Classroom.  Each  teacher  should  be  held 
responsible  for  imparting  fire-drill  instruction  to  all  children  in  her 
charge.  If  she  meets  them  in  different  rooms  or  teaches  several  sections 
or  classes,  she  must  give  instruction  to  each  group  in  every  situation. 
Fire-drill  instructions  in  brief  form  should  be  posted  permanently  and 
prominently  in  each  room.  They  should  be  called  to  the  children's  atten- 
tion frequently  and  mastered  by  them.  These  precautions  are  particu- 
larly important  in  schools  enrolling  a  very  mobile  population  or  having 
many  visitors. 

Instruction  preliminary  to  the  first  fire  drill  needs  to  be  repeated  at 
intervals.  The  explanation  should  be  understood  clearly  by  all  persons 
in  the  room.  The  detailed  procedure  to  be  followed  by  every  pupil 
during  the  fire  drill  should  be  included.  Order,  control,  discipline,  and 
promptness  are  necessary.  The  fact  should  be  stressed  that  they  are 
more  important  than  speed.  The  drills  should  be  planned  and  executed 
so  that  anyone  may  be  absent  without  upsetting  the  procedure.  Many 
levelheaded  children  should  be  trained  to  act  as  leaders  and  be  seated 
near  the  room  exits.  Training  includes  the  situation  in  which  the  teacher 
is  absent  at  the  time  of  a  fire  drill. 

Specific  procedure  during  fire  drill  varies  according  to  the  particular 
situation.  However,  in  so  far  as  a  standardized  method  of  evacuating 
all  rooms  can  be  devised,  principal  and  teachers  should  plan  and  follow 
such  a  method.  The  following  illustration  exemplifies  the  points  to  be 
included  in  some  manner  agreed  upon. 

At  the  sound  of  the  fire  signal,  children  should  become  quiet  and 
promptly  give  attention  to  the  teacher.  She  should  give  the  command 
"Rise"  or  "Stand,"  moving  to  the  exit  first.  At  this  place  she  is  able  to 
do  two  important  things,  namely:  supervise  closely  the  forming  of  the 
lines  and  survey  quickly  the  situations  in  the  corridor.  Having  ascer- 
tained the  route  to  be  taken,  she  should  give  the  necessary  commands, 
concluding  with  the  command  to  march  out.  The  lines  should  move  in 
single  file,  the  one  nearest  the  exit  going  first.  The  second  line  should 
fall  in  at  the  end  of  the  first;  other  lines  should  follow  successively  in 
the  same  way.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  have  the  girls  pass  ahead 
of  the  boys;  such  an  attempt  might  be  a  source  of  confusion. 

Single  file  has  advantages  over  any  other  order.  There  is  no  loss  of 
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time  caused  by  organizing  and  filling  up  double  ranks.  The  possibility 
of  the  congestion  of  lines  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  ensures  better 
order  and  control.  If  a  child  stumbles  or  falls,  he  has  no  partner  to  pull 
down  with  him. 

The  march  is  to  be  expeditious  but  not  hasty,  no  running,  just 
reasonably  fast  walking.  Talking,  pushing,  crowding,  or  playing  should 
not  be  tolerated.  Teachers  should  deal  promptly  and  strictly  with  any 
offenders,  taking  them  out  of  line,  holding  them  until  the  rest  pass,  if 
necessary,  and  going  out  with  them  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

Children  do  not  stop  for  wraps,  books,  or  other  personal  property. 
Saving  lives  is  the  dominant  consideration.  The  teacher  should  not  stop 
for  any  personal  or  school  property.  Even  school  records,  no  matter  how 
valuable,  are  of  secondary  importance  in  case  of  fire.  Provision  can  be 
made  for  saving  them,  however,  especially  for  saving  the  class  register - 
This  record  book  can  be  used  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  anyone  is 
absent  when  the  designated  halting  point  is  reached.  If  the  records  are 
kept  in  one  place  on  the  top  of  the  teacher's  desk,  she  may  pick  them 
up  without  any  delay.  Otherwise  they  should  be  abandoned. 

The  teacher  should  leave  the  room  last.  She  should  make  sure  that 
it  is  entirely  cleared  and  then  close  the  door.  She  should  become  the  last 
person  in  line,  behind  her  pupils.  One  exception  to  this  last  point  is 
followed  in  many  schools.  The  teacher  of  little  children  in  the  room 
nearest  the  exit  moves  to  the  front  of  the  line  after  all  children  are  out 
of  the  room.  This  modification  of  the  general  practice  is  made  so  that 
she  may  set  the  pace  for  the  children.  It  also  serves  as  a  precaution  in 
case  an  unforeseen  obstacle  is  encountered  at  the  exit. 

Procedure  after  Evacuating  Rooms.  After  evacuating  the  rooms,  all 
persons  should  follow  a  uniform  procedure  with  respect  to  all  commonly 
occurring  phases  and  elements  of  the  fire  drill.  Simplicity  and  effective- 
ness are  achieved  in  part  by  the  observance  of  certain  other  points.  For 
example,  in  order  that  little  children  may  leave  the  building  first  and 
with  the  least  possible  difficulty,  their  classrooms  should  be  located  on 
the  first  floor  and  near  safe  exits.  The  more  rapid  rate  of  march  and  the 
accumulated  experience  in  fire  drills  of  the  oldest  pupils  are  reasons, 
ordinarily,  why  they  should  be  in  the  rooms  farthest  away  from  the 
exits.  Deviation  from  this  practice  is  presented  in  the  section  dealing 
with  provisions  for  exceptional  children  (pp.  220-221), 

The  procedure  in  marching  out  of  the  room  is  the  same  as  that  to  be 
followed  along  the  designated  route.  Classes  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
corridor  and  moving  in  the  same  direction  should  travel  at  the  same  pace, 
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No  attempt  should  be  made  to  march  abreast  or  to  get  the  leaders  of  the 
two  files  abreast.  These  observances  will  avoid  confusion  and  prevent 
panic.  The  maximum  number  of  lines  marching  alongside  each  other 
should  be  the  number  that  can  move  along  the  corridor  and  through  the 
exit  without  crowding. 

Lines  should  be  kept  moving,  even  though  the  pace  may  have  to  be 
retarded.  Common  causes  of  retardation  of  the  pace  are  ( 1 )  the  rate  at 
which  some  rooms  can  be  cleared  and  (2 )  the  pace  at  which  little  children 
can  move.  These  situations  should  be  discussed  in  the  classrooms  before 
they  occur  and  afterward. 

Occasions  may  arise  when  a  complete  stop  must  be  made.  If  the  halt 
is  caused  by  a  condition  requiring  a  change  in  route,  the  teacher  nearest 
the  situation  should  give  the  necessary  command  calmly  and  clearly. 
If  the  halt  is  caused  by  a  child's  falling,  he  must  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  regain  his  feet  and  his  place  in  line.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
order  and  control  when  an  unexpected  halt  occurs,  many  school  staffs 
have  trained  pupils  to  stop  and  promptly  raise  their  hands  as  a  signal 
to  those  behind.  The  hands  are  dropped  to  the  side  at  the  command  to 
march  again. 

Every  line  should  have  a  designated  place  to  stop  in  accordance  with 
the  exit  used.  The  halt  should  occur  at  a  point  well  out  of  danger.  Every 
place  where  children  are  finally  halted  should  be  out  of  the  way  of  the 
firemen  and  their  fire-fighting  apparatus  and  equipment.  The  fire- 
fighters can  assist  the  principal  in  determining  the  most  satisfactory 
stopping  places,  especially  by  informing  him  about  the  following  points: 
where  and  how  hose  lines  wUl  be  dropped;  at  what  points  they  will  first 
fall  on  the  school  site;  to  what  points  they  will  lead;  where  fire-fighters 
will  go  while  carrying  extinguishers,  ladders,  tarpaulins,  axes,  and 
the  like. 

Accounting  for  All  Children.  When  the  lines  have  reached  the  desig- 
nated point,  each  child  should  turn  around  and  face  the  teacher.  She 
should  check  to  see  that  all  children  in  attendance  are  present.  If  anyone 
is  missing,  she  should  send  a  dependable  messenger  to  notify  the  prin- 
cipal. This  is  the  procedure  to  follow  when  the  principal  is  known  to  be 
at  a  designated  place  or  on  a  known  route  of  inspection  of  the  lines.  He 
must  be  sought  outside  the  building;  no  child  should  re-enter  the  school 
for  any  reason.  If  this  procedure  is  not  followed  or  the  principal  is  away, 
the  teacher  should  leave  her  class  in  charge  of  another  teacher  near  by 
and  take  the  necessary  steps  herself  to  locate  the  missing  child.  Often 
time  can  be  saved  in  this  matter  by  consulting  the  children  regarding 
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the  possible  whereabouts  of  the  child.  When  a  pupil  is  still  missing  after 
these  steps  are  taken,  the  firemen  or  policemen  should  be  notified  of  the 
fact  immediately  on  their  arrival. 

Signals  for  Returning  to  Rooms.  In  case  of  fire,  no  child  is  to  re-enter 
the  building  until  the  firemen  declare  the  plant  safe  and  the  return  to 
rooms  advisable.  The  drill  procedure  includes,  therefore,  a  signal  for 
re-entering  the  building.  This  signal  must  be  awaited  by  all  persons  just 
as  conscientiously  as  they  respond  to  the  fire  alarm.  On  compliance 
with  this  precaution  rests  their  safety.  Any  failure  to  conform  to  this 
step  in  the  drill  should  be  dealt  with  severely  because  its  violation  is 
fraught  with  serious  possibilities  in  case  of  fire. 

Some  school  systems  designate  as  the  signal  for  re-entering  the  school 
in  the  fire  drill  the  same  signal  used  to  call  children  to  classrooms  in  the 
morning,  at  noon,  and  at  recess  periods.  This  practice  is  questionable 
from  the  standpoint  of  safety.  Other  school  systems  follow  a  sounder 
practice:  they  provide  a  distinctive  signal  for  returning  to  the  class- 
room, such  as  (1)  a  signal  on  the  fire  gong  or  fire-alarm  system,  (2)  a 
special  command  given  by  the  principal  in  person,  or  (3)  a  special  flag 
or  sign  exhibited  only  when  children  are  to  return  to  their  rooms. 

ROUTES   IN  FIRE  DRILLS 

Factors  Affecting  Plans.  Plans  for  the  number  and  variations  of  routes 
to  be  followed  depend  upon  many  of  the  factors  and  conditions  pre- 
sented in  the  section  on  the  frequency  of  fire  drills.  The  location  and 
arrangement  of  rooms,  the  location  and  width  of  corridors  and  stairways, 
the  number,  location,  and  size  of  exits,  and  possible  fire  hazards  are  the 
items  to  be  considered.  They  should  be  analyzed  in  relation  to  one 
another,  but  particularly  in  relation  to  places  where  fires  are  most  likely 
to  occur. 

Every  series  of  routes  should  be  planned  with  at  least  three  points 
in  mind.  First,  the  school  population  should  be  divided  into  numbers 
per  route  which  eliminate  or  minimize  the  possibility  of  congestion  at 
any  point.  Secondly,  each  route  should  be  the  one  best  adapted  for  the 
use  of  the  available  exits.  Thirdly,  the  route  taken  by  every  group  of 
children  should  be  the  one  that  evacuates  the  building  in  the  shortest 
time  compatible  with  the  first  two  points.  Drill  must  occur  over  each 
series  of  routes  until  all  persons  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  it.  Rep- 
etition should  occur  thereafter  as  often  as  needed  to  maintain  this 
familiarity  with  each  route. 
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The  Master  Route.  Situations  requiring  the  mastery  of  more  than  one 
series  of  routes  present  a  problem.  The  principal  should  endeavor  to 
determine  which  plan  meets  the  largest  number  of  desirable  conditions. 
This  master  route  should  be  practiced  first.  While  mastery  of  it  is  being 
developed,  other  series  of  routes  should  be  practiced,  provision  being 
made  for  ready  adjustment  to  emergencies.  In  addition  to  meeting  the 
three  points  presented  in  the  paragraph  above,  the  master  route  serves 
other  purposes.  It  reduces  the  time  required  for  learning  the  basic 
elements  of  a  fire  drill.  The  drill  is  simplified  for  the  pupils.  Generally 
the  master  route  is  best  adapted  to  the  utilization  of  all  available  exits. 
In  an  emergency  it  permits  a  sudden  change  to  affect  the  smallest  number 
of  persons. 

Provisions  for  Deviations.  In  the  scheme  of  fire  drills,  should  provision 
be  made  for  barring  an  exit?  Occasionally  this  step  should  be  taken  in 
order  to  train  children  in  meeting  this  type  of  emergency.  Special  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  exits  most  likely  to  be  rendered  unusable  in  case 
of  fire.  If  the  building  is  large  or  otherwise  presents  complications  in 
carrying  on  fire  drills,  special  provision  must  be  made  for  signals  which 
indicate  to  all  persons  affected  that  a  certain  exit  is  barred.  This  signal 
system  should  be  made  as  simple  as  possible. 

The  use  of  other  artificially  created  obstacles  should  be  avoided. 
Placing  obstructions  in  the  corridors,  for  example,  should  be  allowed 
at  no  time  when  children  are  in  the  building.  If  this  precaution  is  ob- 
served at  all  times,  there  will  be  no  need  for  putting  these  obstructions 
in  the  children's  way  during  a  fire  drill.  Any  condition  which  might  tend 
to  create  panic  also  should  be  avoided. 

FREQUENCY   OF   FIRE   DRILLS 

How  frequently  should  fire  drills  be  held?  They  should  be  held  as 
frequently  as  is  necessary  to  achieve  perfection  in  the  drills  and  to  main- 
tain it.  Some  conditions  which  affect  the  development  of  this  skilled 
performance  have  been  discussed  in  connection  with  planning  routes  in 
fire  drills.  The  fallowing  factors  also  are  significant  in  determining  the 
time  for  the  drills  and  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  held. 

Legal  Provisions.  Many  legislative  bodies  and  boards  of  education 
have  adopted  regulations  bearing  on  the  frequency  with  which  fire  drills 
are  to  be  held.  These  regulations  generally  represent  conservative  re- 
quirements and  should  be  considered  as  the  minimum  of  frequency.  A 
survey  of  the  other  factors  indicates  the  wisdom  of  this  view. 
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Time  of  Year.  The  time  of  year  plays  an  important  part  in  fire  drills. 
At  the  beginning  of  a  new  school  year,  for  example,  many  new  pupils 
enroll  in  the  school.  A  large  proportion  of  the  other  pupils  change  rooms, 
teachers,  and  groups.  During  the  vacation  period,  alterations  may  have 
been  made  which  affect  materially  the  routes,  exits,  and  other  conditions. 
The  long  vacation  may  have  been  a  period  of  forgetting.  Hence  very 
frequent  drills  must  occur  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year. 

On  the  first  day  of  school,  continuing  teachers  should  know  significant 
changes  and  new  teachers  should  understand  fire-drill  procedures.  Since 
fire  may  occur  at  any  time,  early  the  first  day  each  teacher  should  in- 
struct her  pupils  regarding  the  fire  drill  and  practice  with  them  at  least 
the  fire  drill  over  the  master  route.  Shortly  thereafter  a  school  drill 
should  occur. 

Climatic  conditions  affect  fire  drills.  Inclement  weather  or  seasons 
of  severe  weather  conditions  must  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  danger  to  children's  health.  This  factor  is  another  reason  for  stress- 
ing fire  drills  early  in  the  school  term  and  at  other  times  of  the  year  when 
weather  conditions  are  favorable.  During  severe  weather  conditions, 
fire  drills  may  be  held  if  protective  measures  are  taken.  For  example, 
by  prearrangement  with  the  teachers  but  without  informing  the  children, 
the  principal  should  schedule  the  fire  drill  to  occur  after  they  have  put 
on  their  wraps  for  dismissal  at  noon  or  at  the  end  of  the  school  day.  The 
fire  drill  may  occur,  also,  before  the  pupils  have  removed  their  wraps  at 
the  opening  of  the  school  day  or  immediately  after  the  lunch  period  ends. 

School  Plant  and  Equipment.  In  spite  of  all  that  is  known  about  fire 
hazards,  communities  retain  or  build  school  buildings  which  are  far 
from  fireproof.  Principal  and  teachers  must  take  into  account  all  exist- 
ing conditions.  Is  the  building  fireproof?  If  the  whole  building  is  not 
fireproof,  then  are  corridors  and  stairways  fireproof?  How  difficult  is 
the  evacuation  of  the  building?  What  factors  contribute  to  the  difficulty 
and  how  should  they  be  met?  Where  are  the  potential  sources  of  danger 
from  fire?  If  there  are  special  fire  escapes,  how  are  they  to  be  used? 
Are  they  kept  in  excellent  condition?  How  does  the  size  of  the  building 
or  the  number  of  floors  in  it  affect  its  evacuation? 

The  School  Population.  The  nature  of  the  school  population  influences 
fire  drills.  Crowded  conditions,  large  classes,  mobility  of  population, 
and  response  of  children  to  control  are  indicative  of  points  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  less  satisfactory  the  conditions  are,  the  more  frequent 
must  be  the  fire  drills,  not  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  but  through- 
out the  school  year. 
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Unexpectedness  of  Fire.  The  records  of  school  fires  indicate  that  they 
occur  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night.  They  happen  suddenly,  or  they 
smolder  for  a  long  time  before  bursting  into  flame.  Since  they  are  al- 
ways unexpected,  the  fire  drills  should  rarely  be  announced  in  advance. 
Time  of  occurrence,  conditions  of  the  specific  drill,  and  means  of  giving 
the  alarm  should  be  varied  and  unexpected  also.  Thus  children  and 
teachers  will  acquire  the  experiences  necessary  to  the  evacuation  of  the 
building  if  fire  should  occur  at  any  time. 

School  Program.  The  nature  of  the  school  program  affects  the  fre- 
quency of  drills.  If  the  children  of  any  particular  grade  change  rooms 
and  teachers  frequently  during  the  day,  each  new  situation  presents  a 
problem.  Fire  drills  must  occur  very  frequently  in  order  that  children 
may  be  drilled  in  each  situation.  One  very  difficult  situation  to  solve 
involves  the  fire  alarm  given  when  children  are  in  the  midst  of  changing 
classes,  most  of  them  being  in  the  halls  and  on  the  stairways.  They 
should  form  single  files  and  pass  out  of  the  building  through  the  nearest 
available  exit. 

After  the  school  term  is  well  under  way,  the  fire  drills  should  occur 
at  fairly  regular  intervals  but  under  varied  conditions  to  meet  all  situa- 
tions. Biweekly  drills  seem  to  represent  a  reasonable  minimum.  Un- 
usual conditions,  however,  may  require  the  fire  drills  to  occur  weekly. 
Large  or  complicated  school  plants  also  may  necessitate  weekly  drills. 

FIRE   DRILL   INVOLVING   LARGE   SPECIAL   ROOMS 

The  auditorium,  gymnasium,  library,  and  other  large  units  present 
conditions  requiring  special  plans  for  fire  drills.  Such  special  rooms 
containing  seating  facilities  often  have  the  number  and  location  of  aisles 
and  of  exits  prescribed  by  law  or  other  regulations.  These  same  items 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  planning  the  evacuation  of  the  rooms. 
The  exits  should  be  considered  also  in  relation  to  the  corridors  and  the 
routes  leading  out  of  the  building. 

The  number  of  persons  in  a  special  room  affects  procedure.  With 
respect  to  the  auditorium,  for  example,  the  pupil  load  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  exits  should  be  analyzed.  The  situation  indicates  the  necessity 
for  careful  assignment  to  seats  and  sections.  Each  group  should  be 
assigned  to  a  specific  route  of  aisle  and  exit.  In  going  to  and  coming 
from  the  assigned  seats,  each  group  should  follow  regularly  the  route  to 
be  used  in  the  fire  drill,  thus  becoming  familiar  with  the  exit  route.  This 
procedure  also  contributes  to  the  fixation  of  a  desirable  control.  The 
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order  of  passing  must  be  prescribed.  Generally  little  children  should  use 
exits  and  follow  routes  different  from  those  assigned  to  older  children 
and  to  adults. 

To  each  route  and  each  exit  should  be  assigned  the  minimum  number 
of  persons  necessary  to  empty  the  auditorium  most  expeditiously.  The 
rate  of  marching  and  the  prevention  of  congestion  are  factors  requiring 
special  attention.  Children  with  their  teachers  pass  out  of  the  auditorium 
first.  The  teacher,  behind  her  pupils,  separates  them  from  the  adults. 
Parents  are  to  leave  the  auditorium  with  the  other  adults,  seeking  their 
children  only  after  they  have  reached  the  designated  place  for  halting 
outside  the  building. 

The  procedure  for  the  fire  drill  should  include  persons  on  the  stage, 
in  dressing  rooms,  and  in  projection  booths.  The  specific  route  from 
each  place  should  be  planned.  Posted  instructions  may  be  required  in 
some  situations. 

The  arrangement  of  the  library  furniture  and  equipment  should  be 
analyzed  with  respect  to  its  effect  on  fire  drill.  The  size  of  this  special 
room  and  the  number  of  persons  in  it  at  one  time  also  affect  the  problem. 
Provisions  must  be  made  for  assembling  the  group  into  single  files,  the 
number  of  single  files  corresponding  to  that  of  the  available  exits.  Simi- 
lar consideration  should  be  given  to  fire  drills  involving  the  gymnasium 
and  the  cafeteria. 

PROVISIONS   FOR   CERTAIN  TYPES    OF   CHILDREN 

Crippled  Children.  Defectives  of  various  types,  as  well  as  unstable 
children,  must  receive  special  attention  in  fire  drills.  They  are  entitled 
to  protection,  although  never  at  the  risk  of  other  children's  lives. 
Crippled  children  should  leave  the  room  immediately  after  other  pupils 
and  just  before  the  teacher.  Then  they  will  not  impede  the  progress  of 
the  line  and  will  be  placed  most  directly  under  the  teacher's  protection. 
A  child  with  a  minor  physical  handicap  or  one  that  does  not  affect  his 
walking  may  be  helped  by  a  strong  and  dependable  classmate,  chosen 
at  the  time  of  the  drill.  A  severely  handicapped  child,  especially  a  lame 
child,  may  have  to  be  carried  by  an  adult.  There  are  cases  which  may 
have  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  custodian  as  his  first  duty  in  the  fire  drill. 
Because  of  the  principal's  general  responsibilities,  he  should  not  have 
to  attend  to  a  special  case. 

Classes  of  crippled  children  should  be  housed  on  the  ground  floor. 
If  possible,  the  room  should  have  special  exits  and  ramps  leading  di- 
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rectly  out  of  doors.  If  these  are  not  possible,  then  the  corridor  and  exit 
used  must  preclude  congestion  at  any  point  for  all  children  involved. 

Emotionally  Unstable  Children.  The  emotionally  unstable  child  may 
require  help  from  the  more  levelheaded  pupils  and  the  teacher.  Every 
questionable  reaction  on  his  part,  which  occurs  during  the  fire  drill, 
should  be  checked  instantly  and  carefully  followed  up  by  the  teacher 
afterward.  Habituation  through  practice  will  remove  the  fear  and  tend 
to  eliminate  the  lack  of  control  which  handicap  unstable  children. 

Subnormal  Children.  Many  subnormal  children  exhibit  the  character- 
istics of  emotionally  unstable  pupils.  Furthermore,  the  backward  chil- 
dren lack  the  initiative  and  the  ability  of  normal  children  to  adjust  to 
problem  situations.  Therefore  subnormal  children  must  be  dealt  with 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  applied  to  unstable  children.  Classes  of  sub- 
normals should  follow  lines  of  normal  children  and  be  drilled  in  emulat- 
ing the  latter's  performance.  Care  should  be  taken  to  house  backward 
children  in  rooms  which  make  possible  simple  routing  out  of  the  building. 

INFORMATION   FOR   PARENTS 

Purposes  in  Informing  Parents.  Parents  are  entitled  to  information  re- 
garding fire  hazards,  measures  of  fire  prevention,  and  fire  drills  as  pre- 
cautionary protective  procedures.  Several  purposes  are  served  by 
informing  the  parents.  First,  co-operation  is  secured.  Safety  campaigns, 
fire-prevention  activities,  and  fire  drills  are  facilitated.  Secondly,  the 
support  of  parents  is  obtained.  Their  assistance  can  be  gained  regarding 
(1)  requests  for  necessary  improvements,  (2)  recommendations  to  re- 
place or  repair  faulty  buildings  and  to  eliminate  fire  and  panic  hazards, 
and  (3 )  requests  for  adequate  fire-fighting  equipment  and  fire-quenching 
systems. 

Thirdly,  responsibility  is  shared  with  the  parents,  who  are  representa- 
tive citizens  of  the  community  and  naturally  interested  in  child  welfare. 
This  responsibility  includes  (1)  insisting  that  undesirable  conditions  in 
school  buildings  be  eliminated,  (2)  demanding  fireproof  construction  in 
new  buildings,  and  (3)  electing  to  boards  of  education  only  persons 
who  will  have  the  best  interests  of  children  at  heart  above  all  other  con- 
siderations. Fourthly,  information  is  transmitted  to  parents  which  they 
should  possess  in  case  of  fire. 

Nature  of  the  Information.  The  nature  of  the  information  to  be  fur- 
nished parents  is  implied  in  the  paragraph  above.  Parents  are  entitled 
to  know  what  the  fire  hazards  of  the  school  are  and  how  they  can  be 
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corrected  or  eliminated.  However,  such  information  should  be  imparted 
to  parents  in  a  manner  which  will  not  cause  hysteria.  Information  re- 
garding provisions  taken  for  overcoming  or  minimizing  hazards  should 
be  imparted  to  parents.  During  periods  when  they  may  have  become 
disturbed  by  rumors  or  by  a  reported  fire  in  another  school,  the  principal 
should  invite  a  representative  group  of  parents  to  inspect  the  school 
plant.  They,  in  turn,  or,  under  other  circumstances,  the  principal  should 
report  to  the  parents  of  all  pupils.  Items  reported  should  include  house- 
keeping practices,  precautionary  and  preventive  measures,  and  all 
observed  conditions. 

From  time  to  time,  the  principal  should  report  to  parents,  by  bulletin 
or  orally  at  meetings,  improvements  or  corrections  made.  Information 
about  fire  drills  includes  programs  for  fire-prevention  instruction  and 
data  on  fire  drills.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  building  can  be  cleared, 
the  training  given  to  the  children  to  avoid  panic,  and  other  provisions 
for  safe  egress  should  be  told  to  the  parents.  They  should  know  the 
designated  places  where  their  own  children  halt  outside  the  building. 
This  information  enables  parents  to  appreciate  the  care  taken  to  make 
sure  that  children  are  removed  far  enough  from  the  building  to  be  safe. 
It  also  serves  to  tell  the  parents  where  they  will  find  their  own  children 
in  case  of  fire.  All  these  provisions  are  also  valuable  phases  of  a  public- 
relations  program. 

FIRE-FIGHTING 

Fire-Fighting  by  the  Personnel.  No  person  should  engage  in  fire-fighting 
until  all  others  have  left  the  building.  One  exception  might  occur  when 
a  fire  at  some  point  in  the  building  must  be  extinguished  to  permit 
trapped  persons  to  escape.  Children  should  not  be  permitted  to  fight 
a  school  fire.  Rarely  should  teachers  leave  their  pupils  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate in  fire-fighting.  Only  after  the  building  has  been  evacuated 
should  the  custodian  undertake  fire-fighting.  To  check  the  spread  of 
the  fire,  however,  he  should  turn  off  fans  as  soon  as  he  is  free  from 
assisting  in  the  fire  drill.  He  should  close  doors  or  other  openings  in 
order  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  fire.  After  taking  these  precautions, 
he  may  turn  to  fire-fighting.  The  principal  may  join  in  fire-fighting  only 
after  he  knows  that  tie  building  is  evacuated  and  all  children  are  under 
the  control  of  the  teachers.  Both  principal  and  janitor  must  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  fire-fighting  equipment  provided  and 
know  how  to  use  it  correctly.  The  principal  should  make  sure  that  both 
know  how  to  use  it. 
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The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  furnishes  excellent  pam- 
phlets on  standards  and  instructions  including  one  on  the  installation, 
maintenance,  and  use  of  such  equipment.1 

Notifying  the  Fire  Department.  The  personnel  of  the  school  should  not 
take  time  to  turn  in  an  alarm  to  the  fire  department  as  long  as  their 
assistance  is  needed  in  evacuating  the  building.  One  exception  to  this 
point,  however,  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  school  clerk.  Since  she 
will  be  called  upon  rarely  to  take  care  of  a  child  in  the  fire  drill,  she  is 
free  to  telephone  the  fire  department  if  a  fire  occurs.  She  may  be  sent 
to  the  nearest  fire-alarm  box  to  turn  in  the  alarm.  Responsible  adults  in 
the  building  should  know  how  to  ring  for  the  fire  department,  especially 
the  principal,  custodian,  and  school  clerk. 

In  some  city  school  systems  an  alarm  signal  device  connected  di- 
rectly with  the  city  fire-department  headquarters  is  installed  next  to 
every  school  alarm-sounding  station.  The  device  is  so  simple  to  oper- 
ate that,  in  case  of  fire,  the  person  sounding  the  school  alarm  can  also 
summon  the  fire  department. 
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Preparing  for  the  Close  of  School 


The  activities  incident  to  the  closing  of  school  each  year  occur  in  an 
orderly  manner  if  the  principal  anticipates  them  and  makes  plans  ac- 
cordingly. Many  of  the  items  recur  annually.  His  program  for  dealing 
with  them  includes  planned  procedures  and  schedules. 

NATU&E  OF  PLANS  FOR  CLOSING  SCHOOL 

Purposes  in  Planning.  Each  activity  should  be  performed  in  the  most 
economic  and  efficient  method  that  can  be  devised.  Many  activities 
require  the  co-operative  effort  of  all  the  teachers,  the  results  being  sum- 
marized by  the  school  secretary  or  by  the  principal.  Consequently  the 
one  best  procedure  should  be  determined  and  developed  in  detail.  Each 
teacher  should  be  thoroughly  informed  how  to  proceed. 

It  is  possible  to  compute  the  approximate  amount  of  time  required 
to  deal  with  each  item  pertaining  to  the  closing  of  school.  In  preparing 
a  schedule,  the  principal  not  only  takes  this  point  into  account  but  also 
considers  when  each  activity  must  be  completed.  He  should  indicate 
the  date  that  each  matter  is  to  be  completed,  so  that  each  person  in- 
volved will  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  for  doing  his  part.  Also, 
the  schedule  should  be  based  upon  the  time  that  the  principal  must  give 
to  each  item. 

Planning  for  the  closing  of  school  involves,  therefore,  (1)  the  deter- 
mination of  all  essential  matters  requiring  attention,  (2)  the  elimination 
of  unnecessary  work  or  valueless  reports,  and  (3)  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  required  duties  and  responsibilities.  The  principal  should 
determine  the  work  to  be  done  from  the  standpoint  of  two  major  pur- 
poses. First,  the  activities  must  cover  all  important  matters  essential 
to  the  completion  of  the  year's  work.  Secondly,  the  activities  must 
include  all  items  which  eliminate  confusion  and  delay  in  starting  the 
new  year.  Many  items  to  be  given  attention  involve  both  considerations. 

Principal's  Instructions  to  Teachers.  Some  principals  follow  success- 
fully one  of  two  procedures  in  directing  teachers  regarding  the  activities 
incident  to  the  closing  of  school.  The  handbook  for  teachers  referred 
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to  in  Chapter  VI  exemplifies  one  method.  In  some  handbooks  of  this 
nature  the  regular  matters  dealt  with  in  closing  school  each  year  are 
listed  and  treated  briefly.  The  instructions  stress  guidance  in  the  specific 
procedures  to  be  followed  by  each  person.  The  relatively  permanent 
nature  of  the  handbook  precludes  the  listing  of  fixed  dates  when  various 
matters  are  to  be  completed  in  a  particular  year.  To  meet  this  phase  of 
the  program,  the  principal  supplements  the  handbook  by  preparing  a 
schedule  sometime  before  the  work  of  closing  the  school  begins. 

Principals  following  the  second  procedure  in  planning  for  school  clos- 
ing generally  do  not  resort  to  a  handbook  for  teachers.  These  principals 
prepare,  instead,  a  bulletin  each  year  covering  all  items,  indicating  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed,  and  specifying  the  dates  when  the  various 
matters  are  to  be  completed.  The  following  is  a  typical  bulletin  of  this 
nature: 

A  Principal's  Bulletin  regarding  the  Closing  of  School 

June  2,  19— 
To  All  Teachers: 

Since  the  school  term  ends  Friday,  June  11,  I  have  prepared  for  your 
guidance  the  following  information  about  important  items  to  which  we  must 
give  careful  attention.  If  any  point  is  not  clear  to  you,  please  ask  me  about  it. 

1.  Records.  All  records,  except  the  tenth  month's  statistical  report  and  the 
attendance  section  of  the  final  summary  sheet,  should  be  completed  and  filed  in 
the  office  not  later  than  Thursday,  June  10. 

In  filling  in  the  data  called  for  in  Part  Two  of  the  final  summary,  use  only 
the  corrected  records  on  file  in  the  office  regarding  the  first  nine  school  months. 
If  you  use  other  records,  you  may  have  great  difficulty  in  balancing  your 
records. 

Remember  that  the  state  method  for  checking  is  to  be  used  as  a  checking 
device,  not  as  the  means  for  finding  any  one  of  the  summaries.  Mrs.  Herrick 
has  been  instructed  to  return  your  report  to  you  for  correction  if  the  totals  do 
not  balance. 

2.  Requisitions.  There  are  three  requisitions  for  you  to  file  by  Wednesday, 
June  9.  They  are  (a)  the  State  Textbook  Inventory  and  Requisition;  (b)  re- 
quest for  supplementary  books;  and  (c)  the  inventory  and  requisition  regarding 
instructional  supplies. 

When  you  check  the  state  textbooks,  be  sure  to  tie  in  a  bundle  all  copies  not 
fit  for  use  (see  Superintendent's  Bulletin,  May  11,  1937,  section  3),  following 
the  central  office  directions. 

Be  sure  that  you  have  all  the  information  requested  about  each  supplemen- 
tary book  you  want.  All  books  from  one  publisher  are  to  be  listed  on  one  sheet. 
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Be  sure  there  is  a  sheet  for  each  publisher  from  whom  books  are  to  be  requisi- 
tioned. Mrs.  Herrick  will  furnish  you  with  enough  forms  for  you  to  make  the 
requests  in  duplicate.  Be  sure  that  the  total  amount  does  not  exceed  $26.00, 
the  prorated  amount.  You  do  not  have  to  use  up  the  whole  sum  at  this  time. 

May  I  remind  you  again  to  select  the  books  from  the  revised  course  of  study 
list?  Check  your  selections  against  reports  on  children's  literature,  collected 
by  our  committee  last  year. 

Instructional  supplies  should  be  ordered  in  amounts  which  will  supplement 
the  quantities  now  on  hand  in  your  room.  Requisition  sufficient  amounts  to 
cover  your  first  month's  needs  but  not  in  excessive  quantities.  Consult  the 
Standard  Supplies  List  for  guidance. 

3.  Collection  of  Books.  Books  from  the  City  Library  are  to  be  ready  for  the 
truck  by  Wednesday,  June  9.  Take  advantage  of  this  accommodation  so  that 
you  will  not  have  to  take  the  books  back  to  the  library  yourself. 

Books  from  our  own  library  are  to  be  returned  by  the  afternoon  of  Thursday, 
June  10.  Miss  Thompson's  library  committee  will  be  in  the  school  library  all 
Thursday  afternoon. 

Books  to  be  repaired  during  the  summer  should  be  tied  in  one  bundle  and 
turned  into  the  office  before  you  leave  Friday,  June  1 1.  Be  sure  that  the  slip  of 
paper  attached  contains  (a)  your  name,  (b)  your  room  number,  and  (c)  the 
name  of  the  school. 

4.  Friday  Program.  There  is  to  be  the  customary  afternoon  session  on  the 
last  Friday  of  the  term.  No  report  card  or  transfer  is  to  be  issued  until  the  last 
fifteen  minutes  of  the  afternoon.  School  will  close  at  Two  O'CLOCK  and  not 
before. 

The  High  Sixth  Grade  Farewell  Program  is  scheduled  for  the  last  Friday. 
It  is  to  begin  immediately  after  the  morning  recess  period.  Miss  Wilson's  class 
Will  select  the  ushers,  program  girls,  and  stage  assistants. 

5.  Classrooms  and  Lockers.  On  Friday  afternoon,  (a)  children  are  to  remove 
everything  from  inside  their  desks;  (b)  all  books  and  supplies  are  to  be  collected 
from  the  pupils;  (c)  supply  closets  and  bookcases  are  to  be  put  in  order  so  that 
the  materials  can  be  removed  easily.  Every  closet  in  order  will  be  scrubbed  and 
cleaned  this  summer.  I  hope  to  get  approval  of  our  requests  that  each  supply 
closet  be  painted  also. 

Desks  and  chairs  needing  repairing  are  to  be  marked  with  a  white  cross  and 
your  room  number.  All  desk  tops  are  to  be  cleaned,  resurfaced  (if  necessary), 
and  varnished  during  vacation.  Teachers'  desks  are  to  be  included. 

If  the  curtains  in  your  classroom  are  to  be  sent  to  the  cleaners,  please  sign 
the  special  blank  in  the  office  today.  The  P.T.A.  committee  chairman  will  get 
the  report  when  she  calls  for  her  children  this  afternoon. 

Friday  afternoon,  every  child  is  to  clear  out  his  locker.  The  extra  garbage 
cans  which  will  be  set  out  Friday  noon  are  to  help  your  classes  in  doing  a 
thorough  job. 
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6.  Cafeteria  Charges  Stopped.  Remember  that  after  today  no  one  Is  to  ask 
for  or  use  a  charge  slip  in  the  cafeteria.   Please  discuss  this  point  with  your 
children.  General  notification  to  the  parents  was  included  in  the  last  bulletin 
sent  home. 

The  balance  on  each  child's  ticket  was  verified  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
accompanying  detailed  report  is  correct.  Children  whose  names  are  underscored 
must  take  notes  home  tonight. 

7.  Plants y  Aquariums,  and  Bird  Cages.  Any  time  next  week,  move  all  potted 
plants,  aquariums,  and  bird  cages  to  the  science  room.  The  custodian  or  the 
clerk  will  take  care  of  them  this  summer.  Plants  left  in  the  classrooms  after 
Saturday,  June  12,  are  to  be  considered  as  ones  you  no  longer  want.  The  cus- 
todian will  transplant  them  into  the  school  garden. 

Birds  lent  to  your  class  should  be  sent  home  with  the  children  any  day 
before  the  last  day  of  school. 

8.  Check  List.  The  usual  check  sheet  for  your  convenience  accompanies  this 
bulletin.  Be  sure  that  Mrs.  Herrick  checks  each  item  as  you  attend  to  it.  Any 
time  after  two  o'clock  Friday,  June  11,  that  you  have  every  item  checked  and 
the  clerk  has  signed  the  last  line  on  the  sheet,  bring  it  to  me,  together  with  your 
Final  Summary  Sheet.  I  will  witness  your  signature  then. 

Thank  you, 

,  Principal 

The  foregoing  illustrates  various  directions  furnished  to  teachers  in 
connection  with  the  closing  of  school.  It  includes  items  requiring  atten- 
tion before  the  school  term  ends  in  order  that  the  school  plant  may  be 
ready  for  summer  closing.  The  directions  cover  teachers'  responsibilities 
in  various  situations  which  will  affect  the  efficiency  of  other  persons 
working  in  the  school  during  the  summer-vacation  period.  The  bulletin 
indicates  items  to  be  given  the  teacher's  attention  in  anticipation  of  the 
school  opening  next  year. 

The  explanations  included  regarding  certain  items  assure  understand- 
ing by  the  teachers.  Specific  times  are  indicated  for  every  teacher  to 
observe  in  completing  her  part  of  each  activity.  The  dates  in  the  bulletin 
give  early  notification  regarding  the  specified  responsibilities  and  give 
ample  time  for  carrying  them  out.  The  items  included  are  typical  of 
matters  which  must  be  given  attention  in  many  elementary  schools. 

ITEMS   NEEDING   CONSIDERATION 

In  Chapter  VI  a  brief  discussion  of  certain  items  pertaining  to  the 
closing  of  school  was  included  because  of  their  important  bearing  also 
on  the  opening  of  school.  Such  matters  needing  further  amplification 
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from  the  standpoint  of  closing  school  are  Included  below.  Other  items 
deal  only  with  this  latter  consideration. 

School  Plant  and  Equipment.  Before  the  end  of  the  school  year,  prac- 
tically all  principals  survey  the  school  plant  carefully  to  determine  the 
needs  for  the  new  year.  Thoroughness  in  analysis  is  facilitated  by 
means  of  teachers'  and  custodian's  assistance.  Each  teacher  should  sur- 
vey her  classroom  and  report  the  alterations,  repairs,  modifications,  and 
cleaning  that  she  thinks  should  be  made  in  order  to  improve  conditions 
for  the  children.  From  this  point  of  view  she  checks  the  room,  furniture, 
and  other  equipment.  The  custodian  also  should  report  on  all  these 
items  because  of  his  mechanical  knowledge.  If  the  principal  surveys 
the  plant  and  equipment  independently  of  these  persons,  the  accumu- 
lated information  makes  possible  a  comprehensive  and  accurate  analysis 
of  all  conditions  and  needs. 

From  the  data  the  principal  develops  a  report  regarding  desirable 
repairs  and  alterations.  His  requests  include  also  recommendations  with 
respect  to  replacements  of  worn-out  or  obsolete  furniture  or  equipment 
and  his  requisitions  for  new  equipment.  The  accumulated  information 
may  be  used  also  to  determine  the  detailed  summer  activities  of  the 
custodian.  In  many  schools  his  duties  include  the  adjustment  of  service 
systems,  repair  of  equipment,  and  minor  alterations  of  the  school  plant. 
He  may  be  directed  to  do  preliminary  work  in  a  situation  requiring 
skilled  mechanics'  attention.  For  example,  the  custodian  should  drain 
and  clean  the  furnace  boilers,  clean  the  firebox,  and  remove  all  loose 
firebricks.  Then  the  furnace  expert  can  make  the  necessary  repairs 
expeditiously. 

Books.  Teachers  and  principal  should  check  over  all  books  in  the 
school  and  determine  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  them.  In  schools 
where  textbooks  are  furnished,  they  should  be  examined  and  inventoried. 
Usable  books,  from  the  standpoint  of  contents  as  well  as  condition, 
should  be  counted  and  requisitions  prepared  for  the  additional  copies 
needed  next  year.  Regarding  the  old  textbooks  not  wholly  usable,  the 
extent  and  nature  of  possible  further  use  should  be  indicated  at  the  time 
of  inspection.  This  procedure  conserves  energy  which  would  be  wasted 
in  a  second  examination  of  the  books. 

All  supplementary  books  should  be  submitted  to  the  same  thorough 
scrutiny.  With  respect  to  some  of  them,  an  additional  point  may  be 
considered.  Expensive  volumes  may  be  salvaged  by  rebinding  or  repair- 
ing if  reconditioning  can  be  done  economically  and  if  the  rebound  books 
will  be  educationally  usable.  Replacement  of  discarded  supplementary 
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books,  as  well  as  the  addition  of  new  supplementary  books,  should  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  instructional  needs.  In  selecting  the  books 
the  staff  should  utilize  new  courses  of  study,  recent  research  studies  on 
the  merits,  placement,  and  use  of  certain  books,  and  similar  references. 

Supplies.  In  many  school  systems,  procedures  have  been  standard- 
ized for  making  inventories  of  instructional  supplies  and  filling  requisi- 
tions of  needed  amounts.  If  standardization  is  lacking,  a  principal  should 
obtain  forms  and  published  instructions  from  other  school  systems. 
These  suggestive  guides  will  aid  him  in  planning  for  an  inventory  of 
supplies  in  his  own  building  and  in  making  out  requisitions.  Often  the 
forms  indicate  standard  amounts  to  be  allotted.  The  quantities  should 
be  considered  as  suggestive,  since  the  instructional  policies  or  necessary 
economies  for  his  school  may  differ  from  those  of  the  school  governed 
by  the  forms.  For  example,  the  nature  and  amount  of  construction 
materials  vary  with  the  teaching  methods  adopted,  time  allotment  for 
handcrafts,  and  children's  educational  needs. 

The  inventory  includes  the  amounts  and  kinds  of  all  instructional 
materials  on  hand  in  each  classroom.  The  reserve  stock  in  the  supply 
room  should  be  listed  on  a  separate  set  of  forms.  The  inventory  sheets 
filed  by  teachers  should  include  columns  for  requisitioning  also  the 
amounts  and  kinds  of  supplies  needed  in  the  new  year.  This  request 
should  cover  at  least  their  needs  for  the  first  school  month,  so  that  the 
quantities  can  be  placed  in  each  classroom  before  school  opens.  This 
procedure  facilitates  efficiency  in  beginning  classwork  on  the  first  day 
of  school. 

Many  principals  request  teachers  to  send  to  the  school  storeroom  all 
instructional  supplies  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Some  principals 
urge  the  return  of  materials  unused  in  a  planned  unit  of  learning  and 
not  needed  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  The  two  practices  minimize 
the  waste  of  materials,  which  become  shelfworn  or  gradually  deteriorate, 
so  that  they  are  not  usable.  Teachers  will  accept  these  policies  if  they 
understand  them  and  if  adequate  amounts  of  essential  supplies  are 
provided  as  needed. 

The  emptied  classroom  supply  closet  is  more  easily  and  thoroughly 
cleaned  than  one  in  which  leftover  supplies  have  to  be  moved  around. 
The  new  year  opens  with  only  the  materials  on  hand  that  teacher  and 
pupils  require  and  with  economical  use  of  available  storage  space.  Con- 
sequently the  teacher  will  not  waste  time  hunting  through  unneeded 
supplies  to  find  the  materials  she  needs. 

If  satisfactory  provision  is  made  for  furnishing  the  custodian  with 
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the  necessary  janitorial  supplies  beforehand,  his  summer  work  will  not 
be  delayed.  The  principal  who  expects  to  be  away  from  the  school  all 
summer  should  take  pains  to  ensure  the  early  delivery  of  cleaning  com- 
pounds, disinfectants,  paints,  varnishes,  mops,  brushes,  brooms,  and 
similar  supplies.  He  should  leave  specific  instructions  with  the  custodian 
regarding  the  disposal  of  instructional  supplies,  books,  and  equipment 
delivered  to  the  school  during  the  principal's  absence. 

Pupils.  Both  administrative  and  instructional  problems  relating  to 
the  student  personnel  are  numerous  at  the  closing  of  school.  Most 
prominent  are  those  dealing  with  pupils'  progress.  If  the  school  follows 
an  extensive  testing  program,  provisions  for  administering  this  program 
must  be  planned  in  detail  some  time  in  advance.  The  results  may  be 
used  partially  for  appraisal  purposes  also.  The  results  should  be  utilized 
in  determining  what  shall  be  done  for  each  child  so  that  he  may  start 
the  new  year  under  favorable  conditions.  Hence  the  important  uses  of 
the  testing  program  are  diagnosis  and  placement.  The  derived  educa- 
tional data  should  be  filed  so  that  they  may  be  brought  to  the  teacher's 
attention  early  in  the  new  year. 

The  data  contribute  to  determining  specifically  the  procedures  to  be 
followed  with  exceptional  cases.  For  example,  all  the  evidence,  includ- 
ing test  results,  may  indicate  that  a  certain  boy  is  the  rare  case  not  to 
be  promoted.  The  findings  may  disclose  that  another  child  should  be 
promoted  on  trial.  What  advice  should  each  pupil  and  his  parents  be 
given  as  to  the  use  of  his  time  during  part  of  the  summer  vacation? 
What  responsibilities  will  the  administrative  decisions  place  on  the 
teacher  with  whom  the  pupil  enrolls  next  year?  Is  it  in  the  best  interest 
of  a  third  child  to  move  him  next  year  to  the  class  one  above  the  group 
he  is  in  at  present?  To  what  extent  is  he  adjusted  to  this  new  group 
academically,  physically,  socially,  and  mentally?  In  accumulating  the 
information  necessary  to  meet  the  various  problems,  the  principal  ac- 
quires considerable  insight  regarding  individual  children.  This  he  should 
share  with  their  teachers.  Therefore  he  should  prepare  for  and  arrange 
conferences  at  which  the  exceptional  cases  can  be  discussed  intensively 
and  constructive  educational  decisions  reached. 

Similar  consideration  is  to  be  given  to  the  pupils  who  are  being  pro- 
moted to  the  secondary  school.  What  detailed  data  should  be  assembled 
about  each  child  in  the  class?  What  confidential  information  about 
certain  pupils  should  be  given  to  the  officers  of  the  secondary  school  in 
order  that  the  pupils'  best  interests  may  be  served?  When  the  profes- 
sional, comprehensive  record  has  been  prepared  regarding  each  graduat- 
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ing  pupil,  a  conference  should  occur  at  which  the  two  principals,  the 
teachers  involved,  and  the  school  counselors  are  present.  The  time  set 
aside  should  permit  unhurried,  careful  discussion  of  each  child.  This 
type  of  meeting  contributes  to  the  careful  adjustment  of  all  pupils. 
Early  contacts  provided  for  both  the  elementary-school  children  and 
their  parents  with  the  principal,  the  counselor,  or  the  teachers  of  the 
secondary  school  make  possible  the  planning  of  individual  programs  in 
advance  of  the  school  opening.  Thus  the  secondary-school  principal  is 
able  to  make  a  tentative  placement  of  pupils  for  the  new  year. 

The  elementary-school  principal  may  prepare  preliminary  class  rolls 
by  obtaining  registration  data  before  school  closes.  He  can  arrange  for 
the  preliminary  registration  of  pupils'  younger  brothers  and  sisters  who 
will  reach  entering  age  by  the  opening  date.  Information  may  be  ob- 
tained regarding  pupils  transferring  to  or  from  private  and  parochial 
schools.  Teachers  may  note  and  report  families  planning  to  move  away 
during  the  summer.  If  their  new  addresses  are  known,  desired  informa- 
tion about  the  children  can  be  sent  to  the  school  which  they  will  attend 
next  year.  The  completion  and  correction  of  all  records  affected  by 
probable  enrollments  and  transfers  thus  made  in  June  expedite  the 
registration  and  classification  of  children  in  the  new  term. 

The  summarized  information  on  tentative  enrollments  may  be  com- 
pared with  accumulated  data  for  previous  years.  This  comparison  will 
aid  the  principal  in  determining  the  approximate  distribution  of  pupils 
to  expect  in  the  new  year.  For  example,  in  one  school  affected  by  com- 
plex mobility  of  pupils  the  principal  analyzed  the  registration  records 
kept  during  the  preceding  six  years.  He  discovered  that  the  children's 
length  of  stay  in  the  school  indicated  three  types.  Type  A  included 
pupils  remaining  in  the  school  at  least  five  years;  type  B,  three  to  five 
years;  and  type  C,  less  than  three  years.  The  indexes  were  stated  in 
terms  of  nativity,  citizenship  status,  and  occupation  of  parents;  size  of 
family;  and  the  child's  birthplace,  previous  school,  past  rate  of  progress, 
and  recent  place  of  residence  if  outside  the  city.  From  the  data  the 
principal  was  able  to  predict  the  probable  teacher-load  and  the  number 
of  teachers  needed. 

Teachers.  In  considering  the  teaching  personnel,  the  principal  should 
endeavor  to  discover  probable  vacancies  as  early  as  possible.  Some  va- 
cancies may  occur  through  conditions  over  which  he  has  no  control:  pro- 
motion, retirement,  home  conditions  and  other  personal  affairs.  Other 
vacancies  may  arise  from  his  careful  appraisal  of  the  situation  and  result- 
ing recommendations.  Adjustments  in  the  interest  of  the  children,  the 
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filling  of  vacancies,  and  the  addition  of  new  teachers  should  be  recom- 
mended from  the  standpoint  of  strengthening  the  instructional  staff. 
Some  changes  cannot  be  made,  however,  because  they  either  weaken 
other  school  staffs  or  do  not  improve  the  situation  in  the  school  system. 

The  determination  of  vacancies  and  recommendations  regarding 
them  should  be  made  early.  Generally,  persons  responsible  for  employ- 
ing teachers  begin  early  to  look  for  the  best  persons  that  their  school 
district  can  afford.  The  early  selection  and  appointment  of  teachers  to 
many  positions  reduce  the  number  and  type  available  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  employing  period.  Consequently  the  later  a  principal  waits 
to  make  his  school's  needs  known,  the  more  difficult  becomes  the  task 
of  finding  the  most  desirable  teacher  for  a  particular  situation. 

Many  principals  discuss  with  individual  teachers  or  with  the  entire 
staff  plans  for  the  new  year  which  may  be  affected  by  the  manner  in 
which  teachers  spend*  their  summers.  Some  progressive  principals  dis- 
cuss summer  study.  To  a  certain  teacher  the  principal  may  suggest 
particular  courses  of  value  to  her  and  to  the  school.  She  must  feel  free, 
however,  to  make  her  own  choice.  Certification  needs,  degree  require- 
ments, course  prerequisites,  limited  enrollment  in  classes,  and  the  like 
may  affect  her  decision.  Sometimes  group  planning  may  result  in  the 
selection  of  a  number  of  institutions,  the  specific  courses  to  be  taken 
in  each,  and  agreement  on  the  part  of  every  teacher  going  to  a  summer 
session  as  to  the  institution  she  will  attend.  The  intent  of  this  planning 
is  to  provide  for  a  sharing  of  professional  experiences  in  teachers'  meet- 
ings to  be  scheduled  the  following  year.  Occasionally  a  conscientious 
teacher  should  be  advised  to  postpone  attendance  at  a  summer  ses- 
sion in  order  to  spend  the  vacation  getting  physically  fit  for  the  next 
year. 

Closing  Exercises.  In  general,  the  planning  for  closing  exercises  is  pri- 
marily the  planning  for  the  graduation  of  pupils  from  the  highest  grade 
in  the  school.  Any  program  of  this  nature  rests  on  at  least  three  con- 
siderations: (1)  the  educational  implications  to  be  stressed,  (2)  the 
social  aspects  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  (3)  the  public-relations 
values  to  be  derived. 

If  all  three  points  are  kept  in  mind  in  making  plans  for  graduation, 
the  resulting  program  will  be  a  simple,  artistic,  and  educative  affair.  It 
involves  co-operative  activities  of  school  and  community.  The  parents, 
relatives,  and  friends  of  the  graduating  children  represent  the  adult 
population.  The  experiences  of  the  adults  at  the  graduation  exercises 
should  furnish  them  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  school.  This 
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understanding  will  rest  on  their  appraisal  and  appreciation  of  its 
educational  program  as  exemplified  in  the  closing  exercises. 

For  the  graduates  the  event  becomes  an  occasion  of  rejoicing  over 
their  own  achievements.  It  involves  recognizing  and  appreciating  the 
contributions  of  the  school  staff  and  of  others  to  the  pupils'  development. 
The  exercises  include  also  attention  to  the  educational  opportunities 
provided  in  the  secondary  school.  While  attending  the  program,  the 
younger  children  gain  some  insight  into  the  meaning  of  progress  through 
achievement  and  the  rewards  for  efforts  put  forth. 

An  elementary-school  graduation  program  planned  to  cover  the  vari- 
ous aspects  discussed  above  is  illustrated  by  the  following: 

Graduation  Program 

Pledge  of  Allegiance — The  School 

"My  Vow"— Sung  by  the  School 

Work  of  the  Junior  Traffic  Police — Harry  Close 

Honorable  Discharges  of  the  Graduating  Traffic  Officers — The  Principal 

Introduction  of  the  New  Squads — The  Principal 

Administering  the  Oath  of  Office — Police  Officer  Simmons 

"California's  Calling  You"— The  School 

The  Junior  Red  Cross — Florence  Davie 

Cafeteria  Workers — Marjorie  Laundy  and  Joan  Howell 

Nurse's  Book — Janet  Nelson 

Bicycle  Monitor — Lawrence  Kelsey 

Librarians — Vera  Stoeckle 

"Florian's  Song" 


"Stars  of  the  Summer  Night" 


Sung  by  the  Sixth  Grade 


"Now  the  Day  is  Over" 
"Farewell  High  Sixth"— Written  and  sung  by  the  Fifth  Grade 
Congratulations  and  Farewell  from  the  Faculty — The  Principal 
"Auld  Lang  Syne"— The  School 

Before  these  special  exercises  the  low-sixth-grade  pupils  entertained 
the  graduating  group  with  a  farewell  party.  The  parents  of  the  children 
helped  the  teachers  and  principal  in  the  conduct  of  this  party,  which 
was  held  in  the  school  auditorium  and  lunchroom.  The  party  provided 
an  excellent  means  for  guiding  children  in  good  social  usage.  On  the 
Thursday  afternoon  before  graduation,  the  low-sixth  pupils  were  the 
guests  of  the  high-sixth  students  in  the  auditorium.  The  latter  group 
read  their  class  prophecies  and  class  will.  This  traditional  event  made 
possible  the  passing  from  one  group  to  the  other  of  important  concepts 
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of  accepted  school  practices  and  pupil  responsibilities  in  the  conduct  of 
them.  Thus  the  various  phases  of  the  commencement  were  scheduled 
to  occur  at  appropriate  times  and  places  and  to  meet  specific,  sound 
purposes. 

In  some  schools  pageantry  involving  all  children  or  many  classes  has 
become  a  part  of  the  closing  activities.  Generally  the  pageant  is  based 
upon  the  year's  work  and  becomes  the  culminating  unit  of  learning. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  an  elaborate  affair,  provision  should  be  made  for 
its  completion  sometime  before  the  last  day  of  school.  Then  it  does  not 
defeat  the  purposes  which  have  led  to  planning  it.  Consequently  it 
should  not  require  more  time  and  energy  than  teachers  can  give  to  it 
in  view  of  their  other  school  duties.  Also,  it  should  not  produce  a  dis- 
agreeable effect  on  either  teachers  or  pupils.  Undesirable  attitudes 
result  from  too  much  work  crowded  into  the  last  weeks  of  the  school  year. 

Custodian's  Summer  Schedule.  The  custodian's  summer  program  of 
work,  presented  in  Chapter  XI,  should  be  discussed  and  planned  with 
him  during  the  last  school  month.  This  procedure  permits  adequate  and 
unhurried  planning  and  consideration  of  all  matters  which  may  arise  as 
late  as  the  last  week  of  school.  Generally  his  working  day  in  the  summer 
should  be  shorter  than  that  of  the  regular  school  year.  Since  he  works 
rather  long  hours  on  school  days,  it  is  just  to  shorten  his  summer  work- 
ing day.  The  amount  of  time  he  should  work  during  the  vacation  period 
must  be  commensurate  with  the  work  which  has  to  be  completed  before 
the  school  opens.  However,  the  amount  should  be  no  more  than  a 
reasonable  load.  In  computing  it,  the  principal  should  make  definite 
provision  also  for  the  custodian's  vacation. 

Secretary's  Summer  Schedule.  In  order  to  obtain  the  services  of  the 
most  satisfactory  type  of  school  secretary,  or  clerk,  school  systems  find 
it  necessary  to  provide  for  full-year  employment.  The  secretary's  vaca- 
tion occurs  when  the  schools  are  not  in  session.  This  employment  policy 
is  sound  from  the  standpoint  of  getting  all  the  necessary  clerical  work 
done.  In  many  school  systems  the  school  clerks  work  in  the  central 
office  during  all  or  part  of  the  summer  vacation  period.  If  they  remain 
in  the  school  all  or  part  of  this  time,  they  can  spend  their  time  on  office 
work  effectively. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  principal  plans  with  the  secretary  the 
important  work  she  is  to  do  during  the  summer  months.  She  should  work 
on  the  school  records  and  files,  bringing  them  up  to  date.  Statistical 
data  should  be  tabulated  and  organized  into  usable  form.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  principal  must  prepare  definite  instructions  for  her  to  follow. 
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His  instructions  indicate  how  the  information  may  be  assembled  to  be 
of  service  in  meeting  his  administrative  and  supervisory  needs.  During 
the  summer  the  secretary  can  receive  school  supplies,  books,  and  equip- 
ment. As  they  arrive,  she  should  record  the  receipt  of  them,  see  that 
they  are  in  good  condition,  and  make  such  disposal  of  them  as  the  prin- 
cipal's instructions  indicate.  After  the  custodian  has  finished  his  work 
in  each  classroom,  the  secretary  can  move  into  it  the  instructional  sup- 
plies and  books  requisitioned  by  the  teacher  for  the  opening  of  school. 
The  summer  vacation  is  a  period  when  the  secretary  can  give  uninter- 
rupted attention  to  the  school  library.  She  sees  that  the  books  are 
shelved  correctly  or  makes  the  necessary  rearrangement  of  them.  Also, 
she  inspects  the  books,  setting  aside  for  repair  volumes  that  are  not  in 
good  condition.  In  fact,  she  may  make  minor  repairs:  glue  in  loose  pic- 
tures, cover  the  tears  with  transparent  tape,  and  remove  any  pencil 
marks.  She  should  stamp,  number,  and  dispose  of  all  new  books,  as 
instructed. 

If  the  school  clerk  did  not  have  time  to  straighten  up  supplies  in  the 
storeroom  during  the  rush  of  the  closing  weeks,  she  should  attend  to 
this  matter  during  the  summer.  By  rearranging  the  stock  on  the  shelves 
so  that  the  old  materials  must  be  taken  first,  she  will  eliminate  the  waste 
which  occurs  when  supplies  become  shelfworn  or  deteriorate  from  age. 
In  schools  which  accumulate  educationally  valuable  costumes  and  stage 
sets,  the  clerk  should  be  instructed  to  check  these  during  the  summer. 
She  lists  and  stores  them  carefully.  She  may  note  their  condition  and 
possibly  make  provision  for  certain  repairs.  If  time  permits,  she  may 
do  some  of  the  mending  or  repairing. 

When  the  public  becomes  accustomed  to  the  secretary's  being  kept 
employed  in  the  summer  months  doing  valuable  work  in  the  school,  she 
may  render  additional  services.  She  may  enroll  new  children  tentatively, 
issue  transfers  to  old  pupils  who  are  moving  away,  and  keep  up  to  date 
the  tentative  class  rolls.  Especially  in  communities  with  considerable 
transiency,  she  renders  important  assistance  in  these  matters  of  child 
accounting.  Furthermore,  she  can  keep  the  school  authorities  informed 
regarding  problems  of  organization  which  may  develop  because  of  the 
mobility  of  the  population. 

Disposition  of  Cumulative  Records.  Although  the  secretary  or  the  prin- 
cipal may  attend  to  certain  cumulative  records  after  school  closes,  the 
teachers  generally  complete  their  part  by  the  closing  date.  Therefore 
the  principal  directs  them  regarding  their  responsibilities  and  specifies 
the  time  when  each  phase  of  recording  should  be  finished  and  filed  in 
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the  office.  Effective  child  accounting  depends  upon  this  careful  attention, 
so  that  the  essential  records  may  be  complete  and  ready  for  use  by  the 
opening  day. 

Requisitions  and  Inventories.  Similarly  the  principal  should  instruct 
the  teachers  regarding  requisitions  and  recommendations  involving  pur- 
chases. In  order  that  these  matters  may  be  attended  to  thoroughly,  he 
fixes  a  time  when  each  report  should  be  completed  by  every  teacher  and 
be  filed  in  the  office. 

Final  Summarizing  Reports.  If  the  principal  plans  the  series  of  instruc- 
tions to  teachers  regarding  reports  and  requisitions,  and  schedules  the 
dates  for  filing,  he  can  plan  for  the  making  of  all  necessary  summaries. 
The  clerical  work  of  this  nature  is  done  by  the  secretary  under  his  direc- 
tion. The  principal's  time  should  be  spent  in  the  planning  of  needed 
forms  or  clarifying  understanding  regarding  the  forms  provided,  in  the 
inspection  of  the  compiled  reports,  and  in  the  making  of  any  explanations 
or  educational  interpretations  to  be  filed  with  them. 

Duties  of  a  Principal  Serving  under  a  School  Board.  The  principal  who 
is  not  directly  under  a  superintendent  of  schools  must  give  attention  to 
all  the  matters  discussed  above.  He  serves  also  somewhat  in  the  capacity 
of  a  superintendent.  He  should  advise  the  school  board  in  all  budgetary- 
matters,  probably  submitting  a  tentative  budget  which  he  has  prepared. 
Given  this  responsibility,  he  can  plan  it  with  educational  matters 
dominant  in  his  thinking  rather  than  finances  only. 

The  business  matters  which  must  be  considered  are  indicated  in 
.  Chapter  VI  and  need  only  passing  mention  in  the  present  chapter.  The 
principal  directly  under  the  school  board  should  assist  the  members  of 
the  board  in  the  selection  of  new  teachers.  His  recommendations  indi- 
cate the  specific  nature  of  the  school  needs  and  contain  the  names  of 
likely  persons  for  the  board's  consideration.  He  should  advise  the  board 
as  to  instructional  supplies,  books,  and  equipment,  indicating  the  kinds, 
qualities,  and  quantities  required  for  efficient  work.  He  prepares  the 
prescribed  final  reports  to  be  forwarded  to  the  county  or  state  authorities. 

REMINDER   OF  ITEMS   REQUIRING  ATTENTION 

Check  List  During  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  school  year,  the  many 
items  to  be  dealt  with  by  teachers,  secretary,  custodian,  and  principal 
should  be  scheduled  explicitly.  This  procedure  eliminates  most  of  the 
confusion  otherwise  attendant  on  closing  school.  Also,  the  schedule  pre- 
cludes the  failure  of  any  person  to  attend  to  every  required  duty.  Or- 
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DIAGRAM  XXIII.  Check  List  Pertaining  to  Closing  School 


Room 


By  THURSDAY  NIGHT: 


(  )  All  supplementary  books  charged  to  you  from  our  school  library  returned 

to  it.  (See  posted  schedule.) 

(  )  All  pictures  charged  to  you  from  our  school  library  returned  to  it. 
(  )  All  state  textbooks  charged  to  you  returned  to  the  storeroom.   (See  posted 

schedule. } 
(  )  All  books  from  the  public  library,  together  with  the  list,  tied  in  bundle 

and  sent  to  the  office.   (The  department  truck  is  to  return  them.  Be  sure 

all  books  are  returned,  as  requested  by  the  librarian.) 
(  )  Individual  record  cards  (yellow  cards),  with  each  child's  record  completed, 

returned  to  the  office. 
(  )  Memorandum  form  regarding  every  pupil  who  knows  he  is  to  move  out  of  our 

district  during  the  summer  vacation,  filed  in  the  office. 
(  )  Signed  final  report  on  nonpromotions  and  trial  promotions  (even  though  you 

may  have  no  cases)  filed  in  the  office. 

By  FRIDAY  NIGHT: 

(  )  Your  inventory  and  requisition  for  first  school  month's  supplies  filed  in 

the  office. 

(  )  Your  report  on  and  request  for  state  textbooks  filed  in  the  office. 
(  )  Your  Tenth  School  Month  Statistical  Report  checked  and  filed  in  the  office. 
(  )  Your  State  Register  together  with  your  Statistical  Summary  completed, 

checked,  and  filed  with  Miss  Hill  by  you  in  person.   (See  next  item. ) 
(  )  Both  Register  and  Summary  signed  by  you  in  Miss  Hill's  presence  when  you 

file  them.   (Your  last  month's  warrant  cannot  be  paid  to  you  until  these 

have  been  correctly  balanced,  signed  by  you,  and  filed. ) 
(  )  Your  summer  address  filed  in  the  office. 

(  )  Report  cards  of  and  notices  for  absentees  left  with  Miss  Hill. 
(  )  All  keys  charged  to  you  left  with  Miss  Hill  before  you  leave  the  building. 

MEMORANDA :  Teacher  reports  that: 


(  )  Every  pupil's  locker  has  been  emptied  by  him. 

(  }  Every  pupil's  desk  has  been  emptied  by  him. 

{  )  Teacher's  desk  is  in  good  order.   (Be  sure  the  top  is  clear,  so  that  it  caa 

be  cleaned  and  varnished  this  summer. ) 
(  )  Room  supply  closet  is  in  good  order. 
(  )  Potted  plants  and  aquarium  have  been  moved  to  Room  2. 
. has  attended  to  every  item  listed 


Clerk. 


dinarily  one  check  list  serves  the  various  purposes.  The  accompanying 
example  of  such  a  check  list,  Diagram  XXIII,  indicates  its  value.  This 
check  list  constantly  reminds  the  teacher  of  her  various  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  closing  of  school.  It  indicates  every  item  requiring  her 
attention  and  the  time  she  is  to  attend  to  it.  A  copy  of  the  check  list  is 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board,  and  a  copy  is  given  to  each  teacher.  This 
list  also  assists  the  secretary  or  the  principal  in  keeping  track  of  the 
various  matters.  It  serves  to  inform  the  principal  when  each  teacher  has 
given  satisfactory  attention  to  every  item.  He  is  able  to  tell  the  secretary 
when  she  should  begin  compiling  the  summaries. 
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Filing  Folders.  Another  checking  device,  used  with  or  without  a  check 
list,  is  a  set  of  Manila  folders  kept  in  the  school  office.  A  folder  is 
prepared  for  each  type  of  report  or  requisition  form  to  be  filed.  When 
a  teacher  files  a  report,  she  may  write  her  name  or  initials  on  the  outside 
of  the  folder,  or  the  secretary  may  cross  out  the  teacher's  name,  room 
number,  or  grade.  Then,  at  any  time,  it  will  be  easy  to  note  which  reports 
have  not  been  received  and  which  persons  have  not  filed  them. 

The  folder  serves  two  other  purposes.  It  tells  the  principal,  as  well 
as  the  secretary,  when  all  teachers7  reports  in  any  one  set  have  been 
received.  It  reminds  both  the  secretary  and  the  principal  of  summaries 
which  may  have  to  be  compiled.  For  this  latter  reason,  some  principals 
or  secretaries  include  two  other  provisions  for  checking  the  disposition 
of  the  contents  put  into  a  folder.  The  additional  items  on  the  folder  are 
"Summary  Completed"  and  "Final  Report  Filed."  Two  methods  of 
checking  these  steps  are  used.  One  is  an  indication  that  the  work  has 
been  completed  and  filed;  the  other  gives  the  date  when  each  step 
occurred. 
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CHAPTER   XIV 

The  Principal's  Supervisory  Visits 
to  Ckssrooms 


IMPORTANCE    OF   THE    SUPERVISORY   VISIT 

Investigations  regarding  the  distribution  of  the  principal's  profes- 
sional time  disclose  that  his  supervisory  visits  to  classrooms  absorb 
more  time  than  any  other  single  activity  in  which  he  engages.  Since 
supervision  of  teaching  is  his  major  function,  he  should  spend  considera- 
ble time  in  the  classrooms.  The  supervisory  visits  enable  him  to  obtain 
firsthand  information  essential  to  his  efficient  performance  of  all  other 
activities. 

The  principal's  supervisory  visit  to  a  classroom  is  an  activity 
markedly  involving  personal  relationships.  Children,  teacher,  and  prin- 
cipal assemble  in  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  co-operation  for  effective 
learning  by  every  pupil.  When  the  visit  is  governed  by  this  spirit,  it 
should  be  welcomed  by  all  persons  involved.  Since  this  attitude  is  the 
only  tenable  one,  the  role  of  each  person  is  clear.  The  pupil  is  the  active 
learner  engaged  in  experiences  producing  development,  the  teacher  is 
the  guide  directing  the  learner  into  a  series  of  educative  experiences, 
and  the  principal  is  the  professional  observer  noting  the  phases  of  the 
classroom  performance  with  the  intention  of  assisting  in  producing 
improvement  of  learning  and  of  teaching. 

STEPS   IN  THE   SUPERVISORY  VISIT 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  principal's  supervisory  visit  to  the  class- 
room involves  three  steps:  (1)  planning  for  the  supervisory  observation, 
(2)  observing  carefully  the  classroom  performance,  and  (3)  analyzing 
the  observed  performance.1  These  three  phases  of  a  supervisory  visit 
have  little  value  unless  they  lead  to  a  supervisory  activity  which  produces 
teacher  development.  The  follow-up  procedures  are  the  supervisory  con- 
ference, teachers'  meeting,  supervisory  bulletin,  and  demonstration  les- 
son. These  other  techniques  of  supervision  are  discussed  in  subsequent 
chapters. 

1George  C.  Kyte,  How  to  Supervise,  Chap.  VI.  HougMon  Mifflin  Company,  1930. 
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PLANNING   FOR   THE   VISIT 

Preliminary  Considerations.  Before  visiting  the  classroom  for  super- 
visory purposes,  the  principal  must  make  careful  plans  for  his  observa- 
tion. He  deals  initially  with  the  phases  of  organization  involved, 
disposing  of  them  as  expeditiously  as  possible  in  order  to  devote  time 
to  intensive  planning  for  his  supervisory  visit.  His  preliminary  con- 
siderations include  (1)  determining  the  number  of  visits  to  the  class- 
rooms that  he  can  include  in  his  schedule,  (2)  determining  the  length 
of  a  satisfactory  visit,  (3)  obtaining  time  for  supervisory  visits,  and 
(4)  deciding  on  the  kind  of  visit  to  make.  The  report  of  a  successful 
principal  illustrates  the  presence  of  the  four  phases  when  he  plans  for 
supervisory  observation: 

It  is  very  difficult  to  arrange  for  supervisory  visits  and  more  difficult  to  carry 
them  out.  I  program  one  visit  every  morning  at  nine  o'clock  and  simply  walk 
out  of  the  office  unless  some  situation  has  arisen  that  may  not  be  postponed 
or  that  the  clerk  cannot  manage.  I  also  plan  for  a  visit  of  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  between  noon  and  the  afternoon  recess.  Drill  periods  are  visited  when- 
ever possible  at  odd  times.  That  type  of  lesson  can  be  seen  during  a  shorter 
period  of  time  than  other  types  require. 

Number  of  Supervisory  Visits.  An  investigation  of  the  time  that  prin- 
cipals devote  to  classroom  observation  indicates  that  in  the  course  of  a 
month  the  nonteaching  principal  averages  over  thirty  supervisory  visits 
and  the  teaching  principal  finds  opportunity  for  seven  visits.  The  data 
in  the  study  indicate  that  the  number  of  supervisory  visits  by  each 
type  of  principal  can  be  increased  substantially.1  For  example,  2  5  per 
cent  of  the  nonteaching  principals  reported  finding  time  for  at  least 
forty- four  supervisory  visits  a  month,  and  25  per  cent  of  the  full-time 
teaching  principals  were  able  to  make  at  least  thirteen  visits.  Each 
teacher  in  a  school,  therefore,  may  be  visited  fairly  frequently  while  at 
work  in  her  classroom. 

Length  of  Supervisory  Visits,  The  length  of  the  principal's  supervisory 
visit  varies  with  his  purpose.  In  general,  however,  he  should  set  aside 
more  time  for  a  visit  than  he  thinks  he  needs.  This  practice  makes  pos- 
sible his  observation  of  a  whole  lesson,  which  is  essential  to  constructive 
supervision.  Sometimes  the  principal  must  make  several  visits  to  a  class- 
room in  order  to  make  a  comprehensive  observation  of  the  teaching  act 
or  other  condition  being  studied. 

^rom  research  studies  in  the  author's  files. 
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A  comparison  of  the  author's  findings  with  those  of  earlier  studies 
disclosed  that  principals  are  increasing  the  length  of  the  supervisory 
visit  to  the  classroom.  Less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  nonteaching  prin- 
cipals averaged  under  twenty  minutes  a  visit  in  a  classroom,  and  40  per 
cent  averaged  at  least  thirty  minutes  a  visit.  The  part-time  teaching 
principal  spent  almost  twenty-five  minutes  a  visit,  and  the  teaching 
principal  seventeen  minutes.  The  capable  full-time  teaching  principal 
averaged  about  twenty-three  minutes  a  visit,  and  the  strong  part-time 
teaching  principal  thirty-two  minutes.  A  considerable  number  of  non- 
teaching  principals  reported  remaining  in  the  classroom  at  least  forty 
minutes  on  each  visit. 

Obtaining  Time  for  Visits.  The  key  to  obtaining  time  for  supervisory 
visits  is  planning.  In  fact,  if  the  supervisory  visit  is  rightly  conceived 
and  executed,  it  becomes  a  definite  part  of  the  principal's  general  plan 
of  his  work.  The  discussion  of  the  principal's  schedules  included  in 
Chapter  V  bears  out  this  point. 

A  principal  freed  from  all  teaching  assignments  should  obtain  time 
for  his  supervisory  visits  by  budgeting  his  working  day  or  week.  He  can 
make  a  definite  schedule  of  visits,  including  time  for  every  teacher.  He 
can  increase  the  time  devoted  to  these  visits  and  to  his  subsequent  super- 
visory assistance  by  delegating  various  duties  and  by  reducing  the  time 
devoted  to  routine  matters.  These  economies  are  discussed  in  other 
sections  of  the  book.  He  should  give  supervisory  visits  preference  over 
other  duties,  steadfastly  preventing  other  matters  from  interfering  with 
his  supervisory  observation  in  the  classroom.  He  should  maintain  his 
schedule  except  when  serious  emergencies  arise. 

In  addition  to  following  these  practices,  the  part-time  teaching  prin- 
cipal and  the  full-time  teaching  principal  may  obtain  time  for  visiting 
in  other  ways.  The  most  common  procedures  include  carefully  assign- 
ing work  to  the  principal's  own  class  and  leaving  the  pupils  at  work 
temporarily  unsupervised,  leaving  the  class  in  charge  of  a  special  teacher, 
taking  advantage  of  the  shorter  school  day  of  certain  classes,  and  com- 
bining two  or  more  classes  under  another  teacher.  For  example,  because 
of  a  shorter  school  day  the  kindergarten  teacher  or  primary-grade 
teacher  may  substitute  occasionally  for  the  teaching  principal  in  his 
class.  Three  classes,  including  the  principal's  class,  may  be  taught  by 
two  other  teachers  in  activities  such  as  supervised  play,  singing,  and 
seeing  an  instructional  motion  picture. 

Kinds  of  Supervisory  Visits.  An  effective  principal's  program  includes 
provision  for  all  kinds  of  supervisory  visits.  He  should  schedule  some 
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visits  to  every  teacher.  Each  teacher  Is  thus  assured  of  some  assistance 
on  the  basis  of  the  principal's  observation  of  her  classwork.  He  should 
make  other  visits  on  call.  They  provide  opportunity,  for  example,  ( 1 )  to 
observe  conditions  regarding  which  the  teacher  has  requested  his  help 
or  (2)  to  inspire  her  by  observing  the  classwork  of  which  she  is  most 
proud.  Visits  on  schedule  and  on  call  belong  in  the  category  of  an- 
nounced visits.  Generally,  the  observations  occur  when  teachers  and 
children  are  doing  their  best  work. 

From  time  to  time  the  principal  should  make  unannounced  but  never- 
theless planned  visits.  Some  teachers  worry  over  the  scheduled  visit,  no 
matter  how  excellent  they  are  as  teachers  and  how  kindly  and  under- 
standing the  supervising  principal  is.  By  means  of  the  unannounced 
visit,  therefore,  he  is  able  to  see  this  type  of  teacher  doing  her  best 
teaching.  If  he  includes  in  his  program  unannounced  visits  to  all 
teachers,  the  procedure  may  serve  as  a  constant  spur  to  the  less  trust- 
worthy teacher,  who,  fortunately,  seems  to  be  disappearing  from  the 
ranks.  When  the  right  type  of  professional  and  personal  rapport  exists 
between  the  principal  on  the  one  hand  and  teachers  and  children  on  the 
other,  the  principal's  unannounced  visit  becomes  an  acceptable  profes- 
sional procedure.  He  is  able  to  observe  the  regular  daily  work  of  the 
classroom. 

Specific  Preparation.  When  the  principal  has  given  his  attention  to  the 
foregoing  considerations  in  preparation  for  a  supervisory  visit,  the  im- 
portant part  of  his  planning  is  still  to  be  undertaken.  Some  significant 
phases  of  his  preparation  should  have  been  attended  to,  however,  through 
the  long-time  planning  discussed  in  previous  chapters.  Additional, 
specific  planning  for  a  visit  or  series  of  related  visits  should  require 
ordinarily  at  least  thirty  minutes.  Reported  practices  of  principals  in- 
dicate that  they  are  utilizing  less  time  than  this  amount  but  need  more 
time  than  they  are  setting  aside  for  this  purpose. 

A  highly  selected  group  of  principals  reported  important  reasons  for 
making  specific  preparation  for  their  classroom  visits.  Their  most  com- 
mon reason  was  the  value  of  the  lesson  in  the  child's  development. 
Almost  as  commonly  mentioned  was  the  difficulty  of  the  lesson,  either 
because  of  its  nature  or  because  it  was  not  clearly  understood  by  many 
teachers.  Prevention  of  waste  in  learning  was  the  third  reason.  The 
fourth  reason  reported  is  classifiable  as  "expressed  wishes  of  the 
teachers."  Many  principals  plan  to  observe  when  teachers  are  under- 
taking new  procedures  or  using  methods  leading  to  wasteful  activities. 

Reading,  social  studies,  and  arithmetic  are  the  most  common  subjects 
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observed.  Less  extensively  visited  is  teaching  involving  the  language 
arts  or  fine  arts.  Supervisory  visits  are  planned  to  cover  all  types  of 
lessons,  the  unit-of-work  type  being  observed  slightly  more  often  than 
any  other  type. 

In  preparation  for  supervisory  visits,  some  principals  schedule  a  con- 
ference with  the  teacher  preceding  the  visit.  This  preliminary  confer- 
ence is  omitted  when  (1)  principals  wish  to  observe  a  typical  lesson, 
(2 )  they  wish  to  make  a  general  survey  of  the  classrooms,  (3)  they  wish 
to  be  sure  that  informality  and  friendliness  will  be  maintained,  (4)  the 
teacher  is  a  self-conscious  type,  and  (5)  the  teacher  requests  the  omis- 
sion of  a  preliminary  conference.  The  following  statements  from  two 
principals  illustrate  practical  preparation  for  the  supervisory  visit: 

I  try  to  review  the  materials  of  instruction  with  which  the  teacher  is  pro- 
vided. I  try  to  think  through  the  objectives  of  elementary  education  as  they 
may  be  related  to  the  teacher's  work.  Then  I  try  to  formulate  the  specific 
objectives  for  her  work  in  harmony  with  the  general  objectives.  After  that,  I 
try  to  plan  what  I  would  do  if  I  were  in  her  place.  Finally,  I  plan  for  a  short 
conference  with  her  before  visiting  her  classroom. 

1.  Plan  what  I  wish  to  visit  by  consulting  my  programs. 

2.  Check  any  previous  notes  I  may  have  to  refresh  my  memory  regarding 
work  visited  previously. 

3.  Make  every  effort  to  know  the  pupils  and  their  achievement  in  the  grade 
thus  far,  so  that  I  may  be  sure  to  observe  intelligently  and  to  understand  better 
the  teacher's  problems. 

4.  Read  or  study  some  helpful  reference  on  the  work  the  teacher  is  doing, 
in  order  that  my  own  judgment  and  analysis  may  be  more  sound. 

5.  Consult  her  program  to  see  when  I  should  visit  her  class. 

Whether  or  not  a  conference  is  held  before  the  supervisory  visit,  the 
principal's  planning  should  reflect  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  helpful- 
ness. His  specific  preparation  should  be  based  also  upon  sound  educa- 
tional purposes.  From  this  standpoint  he  should  analyze  all  data 
accumulated  regarding  the  classroom  situation.  This  analysis  includes 
an  appraisal  of  the  teacher,  a  survey  of  the  student  personnel,  an  analysis 
of  the  classroom  conditions,  and  a  determination  of  the  probable  greatest 
needs  to  be  met  next.  Specifically,  the  principal  ( 1 )  studies  the  teacher's 
program  and  lesson  plan,  (2)  reviews  notes  on  previous  conferences  and 
observed  changes,  (3)  studies  applicable  parts  of  the  course  of  study  or 
other  pertinent  literature,  (4)  plans  a  definite  supervisory  objectiver 
and  (5)  lists  points  to  be  observed.  The  data  included  in  Chapters  III 
and  IV  indicate  the  types  of  information  to  be  assembled  regarding  a 
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classroom  situation.  Diagram  VI  in  the  latter  chapter  illustrates  the 
specific  diagnosis  to  be  made  regarding  the  teacher  and  her  teaching. 

In  observing  teaching  procedure,  the  wise  principal  considers  all  sig- 
nificant phases.  Generally,  stress  is  placed  on  the  teacher's  efforts  to 
determine  and  maintain  sound  educational  purposes,  to  meet  or  create 
in  the  pupils  an  actual  need  and  purpose,  to  guide  the  pupils'  methods 
of  attack,  to  inspire  the  pupils,  and  to  control  the  classroom  environ- 
ment. Important  items,  commonly  overlooked,  are  the  phases  of  teach- 
ing which  crystallize  the  products  of  the  learning  experiences  into 
practical  use,  the  selection  of  teaching  procedure,  the  choice  and  use  of 
instructional  materials,  and  skill  in  utilizing  the  pupils7  school  time. 

Two  items  regarding  the  pupils  are  observed  by  principals  more 
commonly  than  any  other  type  of  behavior  or  attitude.  These  two  points 
are  pupils'  interest  and  pupils'  effort.  Responsibility,  achievement,  in- 
itiative, and  care  of  the  room  are  noted  by  many  principals.  They 
observe  certain  attitudes  of  children  in  social  relations,  such  as  attitudes 
toward  the  teacher,  the  school,  and  classmates. 

The  principal,  having  reached  the  point  of  considering  the  specific 
nature  of  the  supervisory  observation  that  he  plans  to  make,  determines 
the  number  and  types  of  points  which  he  intends  to  observe.  They  de- 
pend upon  the  conclusions  he  has  reached  in  his  analysis.  The  data  in 
Mrs.  Neeley's  investigation  indicate  that  the  teacher's  difficulties  may 
arise  primarily  from  one  or  more  of  three  important  general  conditions, 
namely:  (1)  poor  or  weak  planning,  (2)  weaknesses  in  classroom  per- 
formance, and  (3)  problems  involving  individual  differences  of  chil- 
dren.1 With  respect  to  the  teacher  in  the  primary  grades  a  fourth  general 
condition  involving  many  difficulties  is  the  teaching  of  reading. 

When  the  significant  condition  to  be  observed  has  been  determined, 
the  principal  should  resolve  it  into  its  basic  parts.  A  competent  principal 
reporting  on  this  phase  of  supervisory  visits  wrote  as  follows : 

This  week  I  am  observing  the  children  and  teacher  in  activities  involving 
the  social  studies.  The  points  being  checked  appeal  to  me  as  being  items  need- 
ing particular  attention  in  our  school.  The  teachers  agree  with  me.  Five  points 
have  been  listed  for  me  to  observe  when  I  visit  each  room,  namely: 

1 .  Is  the  teacher  following  too  closely  one  method  to  the  exclusion  of  others? 

2.  Do  a  few  bright  pupils  dominate  the  classroom  activities  at  the  expense 
of  other  children's  development? 

1Deta  P.  Neeley,  Rural  Teachers'  Problems  and  Supervisors'  Procedures  for  Deal- 
ing with  Them.  Unpublished  Doctor  of  Education  Dissertation,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia?  1937, 
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3.  Does  the  teacher  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to  relate  the  children's 
experiences  to  everyday  problems? 

4.  Are  assignments  carefully  planned  and  made? 

5.  Are  the  experiences  educationally  worth  while? 

The  illustration  indicates  another  important  point  in  the  principal's 
planning  for  his  supervisory  visit.  He  should  include  only  the  number 
of  points  that  he  can  observe  carefully  with  the  possibility  of  aiding  the 
teacher  regarding  them.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  stress  only  a  few  signifi- 
cant aspects  in  one  period  of  supervisory  observation.  If  items  are 
markedly  interrelated,  however,  a  larger  number  may  be  included. 

THE  PRINCIPAL'S   RECORD   OF   SUPERVISORY  OBSERVATION 

Factors  Governing  the  Recording  of  Observations.  From  the  supervisory 
visit  the  principal  must  obtain  definite  information  which  should  form 
the  primary  basis  for  assisting  the  teacher  to  develop  in  her  work.  There- 
fore he  makes  a  usable  record  of  his  observations  while  in  the  classroom 
or  immediately  after  leaving  it.  Teachers  do  not  object  to  this  type  of 
recording  in  the  classroom  when  they  are  permitted  to  see  the  notes 
afterward,  are  given  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  classroom  perform- 
ance with  the  principal,  and  are  given  constructive  help  by  him  on  the 
points  observed. 

The  nature  of  the  record  depends  upon  the  type  of  observation  made 
and  the  specific  purposes  of  the  supervisory  visit.  The  record  may  be 
in  a  running  account,  in  outline,  or  on  various  types  of  observation 
charts  and  check  sheets.  Commercially  produced  forms,  such  as  the 
diagnostic  record  shown  in  Diagram  VI,  locally  printed  forms,  and  the 
principal's  own  planned  recording  devices  are  in  use. 

Types  of  Records.  The  running  account  of  an  observed  lesson  is  the 
most  common  form  of  note-taking  practiced  by  principals.  Though  in- 
complete, it  generally  contains  many  notations  which  serve  to  recall  to  a 
supervising  officer  other  occurrences,  which  he  failed  to  record.  He  is 
able  to  incorporate  them  if  he  studies  his  notes  shortly  after  leaving  the 
classroom. 

If  he  has  trained  his  secretary  to  make  a  stenographic  record  of  a 
classroom  performance,  her  typed  transcript,  together  with  his  own 
notes,  can  be  utilized  to  construct  a  fairly  complete  account  of  the  class- 
room activities.  This  procedure  may  seem  expensive  but  is  the  most 
thorough  method  of  note-taking  used.  A  carbon  copy  of  the  principal's 
record  of  observation  should  be  made  and  left  with  the  teacher.  If  a 
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stenographic  report  Is  utilized,  a  copy  of  the  typed  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  teacher  so  that  she  also  may  study  it. 

Diagram  XXIV  contains  a  form  prepared  by  a  principal  to  record 
his  reactions  by  a  word  or  short  phrase.  The  items  indicate  the  nature 
of  his  general  survey  and  the  possibility  of  recording  specific  comments. 
Forms  of  this  nature  are  printed  or  mimeographed  on  standard  filing 
cards  or  loose-leaf  note  paper.  They  serve  to  recall  to  the  principal 
various  observations  leading  to  his  entries.  Their  value  is  limited  to  the 
extent  that  the  included  items,  evaluating  terms,  and  other  written  com- 
ments aid  him  in  reconstructing  the  observed  classroom  performance. 

Another  simple  form  for  making  an  observation  record  is  presented 
in  Diagram  XXV.  It  is  a  copy  of  a  printed  card  six  inches  long  and 
four  inches  wide — a  standard  filing  size.  In  addition  to  provision  for 
observation  notes,  the  card  contains  a  small  space  for  information  re- 
garding the  principal's  follow-up  supervision.  His  brief  notes  on  the 
observed  lesson  must  be  confined  necessarily  to  significant  large  points. 
The  recorded  statements  in  the  diagram  illustrate  how  such  statements 
help  the  principal  to  recall  the  classroom  activities. 

Diagram  XXVI  illustrates  a  third  approach  to  this  general  type  of 
recording.  The  principal  checks  the  response  to  be  made  to  each  ques- 
tion. This  check  record  may  be  the  only  one  made.  Since  the  questions 
are  spaced  on  a  standard  letter-size  sheet  of  paper,  there  is  room  to 
write  a  phrase  or  sentence  below  each  question,  if  such  comment  seems 
essential.  These  longhand  notes  may  be  for  the  principal's  own  study 
or  for  his  use  with  the  teacher  when  helping  her  to  plan  her  improvement. 

The  nature  of  the  record  form  to  be  used  depends  upon  the  type  of 
observation  planned.  If,  for  example,  the  principal  desires  to  analyze 
the  amount  and  kind  of  activity  occurring  in  a  classroom,  he  may  have 
to  prepare  either  a  seating  chart  of  the  room  or  a  form  containing  all 
the  pupils'  names.  A  key  for  making  a  record  of  the  variety  of  activities 
will  be  needed  also.  Puckett  prepared  a  record  of  this  type  provided 
with  a  marking  key,  each  symbol  standing  for  a  specified  activity.1 

Mrs.  Neeley  devised  another  form,  which  includes  the  names  of  the 
pupils  in  the  left-hand  column,  followed  by  a  series  of  columns  headed 
by  small  units  of  time,  beginning  with  one  quarter  of  a  minute.2  By 

aR.  C.  Puckett,  "Making  Supervision  Objective,"  School  Review,  Vol.  36,  March, 
1928,  pp. 209-212. 

2Deta  P.  Neeley,  "The  Effect  of  Planned  Supervision  on  Teaching  as  Shown  by 
Objective  Analyses  of  Classroom  Activities/'  Educational  Administration  and  Super- 
vision, Vol.  24,  May,  1938,  pp.  341-354. 
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DIAGRAM  XXIV.  A  Form  for  Recording  Observations  by  Word  or  Short 


Teacher 
Grade 


Phrase 

TEACHER'S  ACEEEVMEHT  BECQBD  E5T  CLASSKOOM 


Date 

Time 


ROOM 


Ventilation 


Appearance 


Materials 


Atanosphere 


TEACHER 


Personality 


Preparation 


Attitude 


Eeports 


Skill 


Cooperation 


Influences 


CoBomnity  Worth 


GROWTH 


Health 


Management 


Training 


Accoa^)!  isicnent 


TEACHING 


Plan 


Pre  sentat  Ion 


Assignment 


Economies 


PUPHS 


Attitude 


Performance 


Discipline 


Citizenship 


IESSOU 


MetEod 


Discussion 


Devices 


APTITUDES 
TALENTS 


BEMAEES 


DIAGRAM  XXV.  ^  Simple  Form  for  Making  an  Observation  Record  in 

Phrases  or  Sentences 

RECORD  OF  SUPERVISORY  VISIT:      ID  <rn/voW  SCHOOL 

Teacher       £//  *T.  _         T-    Oradd     TZT  _____  Date 


Instruction  Seen 


General  Estimate 


Type  of  Lesson    btwtfc^,  !/v\<Xuxkuvx^   €^^Y^o^y»^^ 


Procedure 


Good  Points    i 


l)  oo-tnL  axio4^MMrn/ 


Weak  Points 


/w<ri- 


Suppleinentary  Notee 


FoUov-TJp  Conference:     When? 
Suggestions  Made: 
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DIAGRAM  XXVI.  A  Form  for  Recording  Observations  by  Checking 
Answers  to  Questions  and  Writing  Brief  Comments 

MCE  ,tf -A5V...  SCHOOL    Gr_T£&rLt  TEACHER      M»  Lt.  0 • GRADE  77>/Vfl( 

1SSSON  OBSERVED      Social    Sl:.ucl.L&& EXTENT  OF  VISIT  ..£.: — 

To  vhat  general  learning  type  does  the  lesson  belong? 


Who  did  the  purposing? 

BOTH 

TEACHER 

PUPIL 

NOBODY 

^ 

Who  did  the  planning?      Teac/ier   imposed  3O 
that  children's  suggestions  overlooked 

Who  did  the  organizing?       ^^ 
Mostly  teachers    thinking* 

Who  did  the  judging  of  values?              ^ 

"*> 

^ 

Did  teaching  methods  correspond  to  the  learning  types? 
BecoAxse   wholiy   imposed 
Did  subject  matter  meet  pupils1  present  and  life  needs? 

YES 

DOUBTFUL 

NO 

*^ 

V 

Did  pupils  know  vhat  vas  expected  of  them  in  preparing  lesson? 

Reasoning  by  pupils  checked 

Were  pupils  vorlcing  consciously  toward  a  known  goal? 
Teac/ifi*~'.s    &o&lsti£  any 

Was  the  assignment  provocative  of  interested,  purposeful  study? 

Occas/ona//y 

Was  the  studying  an.  active,  vigorous  process? 

^ 

w^* 

^^^ 

Were  pupils  using  a  variety  of  reference  material? 

Selected   by    teacher 

Were  comparisons  mads  and  applications  based  on  past  learning? 

/?ecd)/eol  by  teacher 

Did  pupils  ask  questions  freely  about  all  things  interesting 

them? 

jX 
i/ 

Y 

Did  pupils  maintain  their  interest  during  the  period? 

^  „                  Many  wast/ncf  Jots  of  time, 

Did  their  studying  "evidence  satisfactory  progress? 

• 

^ 

Could  they  interpret  and  apply  the  materials  learned? 

^ 

Were  differences  In  ability  utilized  in  the  learning  activity? 

|X 

Were  nev  problems  raised  for  attack  as  outgrovths  of  learning? 
Teacher  missed  opportunities 

»x 

GENERAL  REMARKS  Teacher  planning  very  thorough .  Too  dnxiou3 
about  covering  subject  matter  to  -see  m^rty  c/jawces  to 
achieve  resw/ts  through  ch*/dren*$  own  i 
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means  of  the  symbols  used  with  the  chart,  a  principal  can  make  a  record 
of  each  pupil's  conversation  and  the  teacher's  conversation  according 
to  kind  and  to  time  consumed.  Carefully  kept,  the  record  discloses  the 
manner  in  which  the  class  time  was  distributed  and  used. 

Three  additional  types  of  records  of  classroom  performances  have 
been  made  possible  by  the  development  of  excellent  mechanical  record- 
ing devices.  They  are  the  voice  recorder  (wire,  tape,  or  disk),  the  mo- 
tion picture  camera,  and  the  combination  voice  and  picture  recorder. 
Recordings  obtained  by  these  means  are  most  useful  when  they  are 
characterized  by  marked  fidelity  and  clarity.  Therefore  those  who 
employ  such  records  must  become  skillful  in  the  use  of  the  mechani- 
cal devices. 

When  microphones  are  carefully  placed  around  the  classroom  to 
pick  up  all  the  sound,  the  voice  recorder  makes  an  exact  reproduction 
of  all  conversation  which  takes  place  during  a  class  period.  In  this  re- 
spect such  a  record  is  more  accurate  than  the  stenographic  record  or 
the  supervisory  notes.  It  also  has  the  advantage  of  including  inflec- 
tions, hesitations,  and  other  significant  characteristics  of  the  conversa- 
tion. Since  this  type  of  record  accurately  includes  what  is  said  and  how 
something  is  said,  a  more  complete  interpretation  of  the  conversation 
is  made  possible.  Furthermore,  the  record  is  in  a  form  which  permits 
ready  and  frequent  repetition  of  all  or  of  specific  parts  of  the  conver- 
sation, as  needed,  for  supervisory  purposes.  Hence  the  reproduction 
can  be  used  in  planning  a  supervisory  conference  with  a  teacher  and 
in  illustrating  points  during  the  conference.  However,  the  mechanical 
recording  lacks  important  aspects  which  the  stenographic  record  or  the 
supervisory  notes  can  contain,  such  as  identification  of  each  speaker 
and  accounts  of  certain  activities  pertinent  to  a  total  picture.  These 
items,  along  with  the  actual  recorded  conversation,  can  be  combined 
into  a  typed  record.  Hence  the  voice  recording  supplements,  rather 
than  supplants,  the  other  types  of  records  made  of  a  classroom  ac- 
tivity. 

The  small  motion-picture  camera  produces  filmed  records  of  activi- 
ties in  the  classroom  just  as  these  activities  occur.  Since  all  of  the  de- 
tails of  such  action  are  visually  depicted,  the  film  is  an  improvement 
over  the  stenographic  record  or  the  supervisory  notes.  The  resulting 
filmstrip  can  be  shown  again  and  again,  thus  permitting  a  thorough 
study  of  the  teacher's  and  the  pupils'  activities.  The  personally  made 
records  will  include  interpretations  and  conversation.  Hence  the  two 
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types  of  recording  are  necessary  because  they  supplement  each  other 
in  yielding  a  more  complete  picture  than  is  obtained  from  either  one. 

The  complete  record  of  conversation  and  of  action  in  a  classroom 
may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  combination  type  of  mechanical  re- 
corder. However,  this  type  of  camera  is  so  conspicuous  as  to  be  a  pos- 
sible source  of  disturbance,  thus  causing  unnatural  classroom  perform- 
ances. In  addition,  the  combined  recording  and  reproducing  machines 
are  so  expensive  that  their  use  for  obtaining  classroom  records  can  only 
be  justified  in  a  large  school  system  where  they  can  be  used  very  ex- 
tensively. When  they  are  available,  they  can  be  used  to  make  record- 
ings of  classroom  activities  and  conversation  which  can  be  thoroughly 
analyzed  and  used  to  plan  the  supervisory  assistance  needed  by  the 
teacher.  She  may  observe  her  own  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the 
recorded  classroom  performance.  Even  such  recordings  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  supervisor's  own  observation  notes. 

In  addition  to  the  use  made  of  such  records  in  a  supervisory  confer- 
ence with  a  teacher,  they  may  be  utilized  in  group  conferences  and 
teachers'  meetings.  Records  can  be  made  of  superior  teaching  per- 
formances and  then  utilized  for  demonstration  purposes. 

If  the  principal  wishes  to  make  an  analysis  of  a  selected  type  of  les- 
son, he  must  develop  an  outline  of  this  teaching  procedure,  covering 
(1)  the  teacher's  activities,  (2)  the  children's  activities,  and  (3)  the 
educational  value  of  the  experiences  occurring.  A  supervisory  analysis 
of  efforts  to  meet  individual  differences  requires  the  consideration  of 
another  series  of  items. 


THE    PRINCIPAL'S    ACTIVITY    FOLLOWING    THE 
SUPERVISORY    VISIT 

Leaving  tlie  Classroom.  In  leaving  the  classroom  after  a  supervisory 
visit,  the  principal  should  take  precautions  to  avoid  disturbing  the  class. 
His  exit  should  be  almost  as  inconspicuous  as  his  entrance.  A  natural 
break  in  the  teaching  program  provides  the  best  opportunity  for  him 
to  leave  the  room.  The  change  in  classroom  activities  or  a  recess  period 
or  an  interruption  is  the  time  when  his  departure  will  cause  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  disturbance. 

The  second  consideration  which  the  principal  must  not  overlook 
after  his  supervisory  observation  is  the  effect  that  his  leaving  the 
classroom  may  have  on  the  teacher.  In  fairness  to  the  children  and  to 
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her,  she  should  not  be  left  feeling  upset  or  worried.  A  favorable  com- 
ment regarding  some  observed  point  is  the  easiest  manner  of  prevent- 
ing this  disturbed  condition.  Also,  either  a  copy  of  the  notes  taken 
should  be  left  with  her,  or  she  should  know  that  she  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  see  and  study  the  record  shortly  after  the  visit.  If  in  the 
past  the  principal's  policies  regarding  such  a  visit  have  been  correct, 
the  teacher  will  expect  from  him  some  constructive  supervisory  assist- 
ance. 

The  nature  of  the  principal's  subsequent  help  cannot  focus  only  on 
the  lesson  just  observed.  That  experience  is  in  the  past.  Therefore  the 
record  must  be  utilized  to  discover  ways  and  means  by  which  the 
teacher  can  be  assisted  in  making  improvements  in  the  near  future. 
Although  the  principal  must  be  aware  of  this  purpose,  the  notes  he 
leaves  with  the  teacher,  or  his  brief  comments  on  departing  from  the 
classroom,  must  not  be  stated  so  as  to  be  sources  of  disturbances  to 
her.  The  following  illustrations  obtained  from  adept  principals  indi- 
cate how  such  comments  be  formulated! 

Fine!  When  you  have  time  to  compare  this  record  of  today's  work  point  for 
point  with  the  last  record  I  left  with  you,  I  am  sure  that  you,  also,  will  be  very 
pleased  with  your  improvement.  M.  S. 

This  time,  I  felt  that  the  children  were  so  keenly  interested  in  their  discus- 
sion they  carried  on  without  expecting  you  to  keep  the  conversation  going. 
Still  your  guidance  was  evident  to  me — cleverly  done.  I  enjoyed  the  hour.  If 
you  can  find  time  to  read  my  running  account,  I  hope  we  can  talk  it  over  to- 
morrow after  school.  L.  R.  R. 

Yes,  that  is  the  way  to  make  use  of  the  concrete  materials.  Since  even 
your  slow  group  understood  why  the  problems  were  important,  and  were  also 
working  meaningfully,  I  can  sense  the  confidence  with  which  they  are  attack- 
ing their  arithmetic.  G.  L. 

Please  tell  your  class  how  much  I  enjoyed  the  visit.  They  are  too  busy  to 
be  interrupted.  I  had  a  hard  time  keeping  out  of  their  activities!  James  and 
William  have  become  enthusiastic  about  the  unit.  You  must  feel  gratified  with 
your  success.  The  dramatization  phase  is  progressing  very  well.  R.  W. 

Subsequent  Assistance  to  die  Teacher*  The  principal  can  utilize  several 
types  of  supervisory  assistance  with  the  teacher  as  a  result  of  his  visit 
to  her  classroom.  They  include  the  individual  conference,  the  teachers' 
meeting,  and  the  written  communication.  The  last-mentioned  technique 
has  its  greatest  value  in  that  the  written  reactions  are  usable  for  future 
reference  by  the  teacher.  It  is  also  valuable  in  cases  where  a  record  of 
constructive  criticism  may  be  needed  eventually  for  administrative  use. 
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The  written  communication  is  the  least  flexible  of  the  supervisory  pro- 
cedures, however;  it  may  be  misunderstood,  and  often  precludes  detailed 
co-operative  consideration  of  the  teacher's  needs. 

Before  any  follow-up  procedure  is  used,  the  principal  should  write 
or  expand  his  notes  regarding  the  observed  classroom  performance. 
Then  he  should  analyze  the  record  thoroughly.  Finally,  he  should  plan 
carefully  the  specific  type  of  assistance  to  be  given  the  teacher.  When 
the  notes  have  been  thus  utilized,  their  subsequent  disposition  depends 
upon  any  additional  value  they  may  have.  They  may  be  used  by  the 
principal  (1)  to  keep  track  of  the  improvements  he  is  striving  to  make, 
(2)  to  judge  the  progress  made  by  each  teacher,  (3)  to  determine  the 
specific  nature  of  her  progress  and  her  further  needs,  (4)  to  analyze 
his  own  procedures,  and  (5)  to  try  to  judge  what  he  has  accomplished. 
If  the  superintendent  requests  a  rating  of  each  teacher,  the  sets  of  notes 
will  help  the  principal  in  making  an  accurate  appraisal. 

Principal's  Analysis  of  an  Observed  Lesson.  An  example  of  the  prin- 
cipal's analysis  following  his  supervisory  visit  indicates  the  nature  of  his 
activities  and  their  value.  From  the  running  account  and  marginal  com- 
ments which  he  wrote  while  in  the  classroom,  one  principal  developed 
the  following  outline  of  points  regarding  the  instruction  he  had  observed : 

I.  Strong  Points  of  the  Lesson 

1.  All  multiplication  processes  tested  before  intensive  teaching. 

2.  Teacher  prevented  children  from  becoming  confused  by  her  careful  ex- 
posure of  them  to  correct  form  and  right  order. 

3.  No  time  lost,  because  the  children  practiced  under  the  teacher's  direction. 

4.  Teacher  stressed  many  sound  phases  of  good  teaching  while  training  her 
pupils  in  learning  to  multiply  by  two  numbers;  emphasized  (a)  the  steps, 

(b)  accuracy  in  combinations,  (c)  putting  down  partial  products  correctly. 

5.  Stress  is  on  the  partial  products. 

6.  Pupils  instructed  to  work  on  the  combinations  missed  and  on  carrying. 

7.  The  recitation  period  was  used  as  a  learning  period  throughout. 

II.  Weak  Points  in  the  Lesson 

1.  No  attempt  to  analyze  the  errors  to  the  point  of  determining  their  specific 
nature:  (a)  to  seek  causes  of  error;  (b)  to  find  the  common  type  errors;  and 

(c)  to  determine  how  the  teaching  of  them  should  be  varied  according  to  cause 
and  type. 

2.  Teacher  failed  to  use  methods  for  helping  pupils  who  repeated  other  errors 
than  those  which  occurred  in  the  process  she  was  stressing. 
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III.  Doubtful  Points  Not  Clearly  Understood 

1.  Why  were  all  pupils  submitted  to  the  learning  processes  used  when  some 
were  known  to  certain  children? 

2.  Why  were  pupils  who  had  mastered  the  whole  process  required  to  spend 
this  time  on  it? 

The  analysis  disclosed  to  the  principal  that  the  teacher  was  following 
fairly  closely  the  method  suggested  in  the  adopted  textbook.  He  deter- 
mined to  commend  her  on  four  of  the  strong  points.  Regarding  three 
of  them  he  planned  to  mention  some  reasons  why  they  were  sound.  His 
knowledge  of  the  teacher's  ability  and  adaptability  led  him  to  decide  to 
deal  with  both  weak  points.  He  planned  to  apply  the  good  features  of 
strong  points  4  and  5  in  developing  the  suggestions  regarding  what  to 
do  about  the  weaknesses.  He  anticipated  that  the  teacher's  answer  to 
the  second  question  under  "doubtful  points73  would  lead  to  the  addition 
of  a  third  weak  point  to  be  discussed  with  her.  Since  the  pupiPs  papers 
could  be  utilized  to  illustrate  the  instructional  problems,  he  wrote  a 
request  to  the  teacher  to  save  the  children's  work. 

Practices  of  Principals  regarding  Follow-Up  Visits.  Elementary-school 
principals  generally  make  follow-up  visits,  primarily  because  supervision 
includes  a  number  of  visits  to  each  teacher.  Every  visit  after  the  first 
includes  follow-up  elements.  At  times  a  series  of  visits  occurs  without 
the  giving  of  much  supervisory  help  to  the  teacher  between  any  two  of 
them.  The  principal  may  want  to  see  a  certain  condition  more  than  once 
before  discussing  it  with  her.  A  series  of  visits  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  observe  a  complete  unit  of  teaching.  Classroom  instruction  involving 
different  subjects  may  occur  at  different  hours  of  a  day  or  over  several 
days,  requiring  more  than  one  visit  for  the  observation  of  all  phases. 
For  example,  the  basic  methods  used  by  the  teacher  in  spelling  drill  may 
be  very  different  from  those  of  her  arithmetic  drill.  The  series  of  super- 
visory visits  may  yield  information  for  assisting  her  to  improve  in  the 
one  by  leading  her  to  see  the  analogies  which  point  to  good  procedures 
adaptable  from  the  other.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  series  of  visits 
constitutes  a  satisfactory  procedure,  but  must  lead  to  the  giving  of 
specific  constructive  help  shortly  after  the  last  visit. 
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CHAPTER   XV 

The  Individual  Supervisory  Conference 

NATURE   OF   THE   INDIVIDUAL   CONFERENCE 

The  individual  conference  is  probably  the  most  important  super- 
visory technique  for  use  in  the  specific  improvement  of  instruction.  If 
correctly  conceived  and  executed  by  the  principal,  it  provides  each 
teacher  with  the  particular  help  she  needs  in  becoming  skillful  in  self- 
analysis,  self-appraisal,  and  self-improvement.  Being  a  special  type  of 
personal  interview,  it  furnishes  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  two 
persons  participating  in  it  to  ( 1 )  define  clearly  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, (2)  reach  a  mutual  agreement  on  educational  viewpoints, 
(3)  develop  co-operatively  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  discussed,  (4)  rec- 
ognize high  standards  of  professional  success,  and  (5)  agree  on  the 
improvement  to  be  undertaken. 

Principal  and  teacher  conferring  for  the  primary  purpose  of  profes- 
sional improvement  in  the  interest  of  the  pupils3  maximum  development 
are  utilizing  the  one  supervisory  technique  which  permits  thorough  dis- 
cussion and  complete  understanding.  Constructive  criticism  may  be 
offered  and  accepted  impersonally  and  sympathetically.  The  points  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  should  be  the  specific  needs  of  the  teacher  and 
of  her  pupils.  Thorough  discussion  until  desirable  conclusions  are 
reached  regarding  the  particular  situations  is  possible  through  the  use 
of  this  supervisory  means. 

The  supervisory  conference  is  a  difficult  activity  because  of  the  per- 
sonal elements  involved  in  it.  Even  after  years  of  experience  in  using 
the  technique  and  acquiring  a  deep  appreciation  of  its  value,  many 
principals  face  each  new  conference  with  misgivings.  Will  the  teacher 
understand  their  professional  purposes?  Will  the  assistance  they  offer 
her  be  thorough  and  clear?  How  can  they  avoid  misinterpretation  and 
consequently  hurt  feelings?  These  and  similar  questions  rise  in  their 
minds  while  they  are  preparing  for  and  beginning  a  conference. 

Many  experienced  teachers  approach  the  conference  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  panic.  A  teacher  asks  herself  such  questions  as  the  following: 
Why  does  the  principal  want  this  conference  with  me?  What  is  wrong 
with  my  work  and  how  bad  is  it?  If  the  observed  teaching  was  done 
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unsatisfactorily,  how  can  I  convey  to  the  principal  the  fact  that  I  re- 
alized it  and  that  I  can  do  better?  Will  the  principal  approve  of  the 
Ideas  I  advance  regarding  it?  What  effect  will  the  principal's  reactions 
have  on  my  pupils  or  me? 

When  the  conference  takes  place,  it  should  be  a  complete  teaching 
act.  Then  personalities  are  taken  into  account  and  become  sources  of 
desirable  relationships  rather  than  obstacles  to  co-operation.  The  nature 
of  each  type  of  supervisory  conference  indicates  this  fact. 

TYPES    OF    CONFERENCES 

There  are  two  types  of  individual  conference  used  in  supervision. 
Both  are  important  and  belong  in  the  principal's  program  of  assistance 
to  every  teacher.  The  less  common  type  of  supervisory  conference  is 
that  which  precedes  teaching.  It  includes  the  initial  conference  with 
a  new  teacher,  assistance  to  a  teacher  in  planning  a  new  unit  of  learning, 
co-operative  planning  of  a  testing  program,  and  plans  for  a  classroom 
experiment,  a  demonstration  lesson  to  be  undertaken  by  the  teacher,  or 
a  discussion  of  needed  additional  training  in  an  institution  of  higher 
learning. 

The  more  common  type  of  conference  is  a  supervisory  follow-up  ac- 
tivity. Generally  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  principal's  supervisory  visit 
to  the  classroom.  Occasionally  it  is  the  product  of  another  supervisory 
officer's  activities  which  seem  to  require,  supplementarily,  a  conference 
between  teacher  and  principal.  Utilizing  the  individual  conference,  the 
principal  may  need  to  follow  up  the  superintendent's  meetings  with 
principals  or  teachers,  supervisors'  meetings  with  the  elementary-school 
staffs,  conferences  with  the  special  supervisors  based  on  their  visits  to 
the  classrooms,  and  various  supervisory  bulletins.  When  follow-up  in 
nature,  the  principal's  supervisory  conference  with  the  teacher  should 
consist  of  specific  assistance  needed  by  the  teacher  in  addition  to  the 
assistance  she  derives  from  the  other  supervisory  activities.  Mere  rep- 
etition ordinarily  should  be  avoided,  or  included  only  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  needed  to  make  the  interview  a  complete  instructional  unit. 
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THE  PRINCIPAL'S   PROGRAM   OF   CONFERENCES 
WITH  TEACHERS 

Number  of  Supervisory  Conferences.  In  Chapter  V,  the  place  of  the 
supervisory  conference  in  the  principal's  program  of  activities  is  illus- 
trated. The  frequency  and  prominence  of  conferences  in  the  schedule  of 
work  indicate  the  importance  of  this  activity.  In  his  planning,  therefore, 
the  principal  provides  for  as  many  individual  conferences  with  every 
teacher  as  he  can  include  in  his  work  and  can  conduct  efficiently. 

Nonteaching  principals,  reporting  the  number  of  conferences  they 
endeavor  to  hold  each  month,  average  about  four  conferences  to  a 
teacher.  Two  conferences  are  held  at  her  request;  the  other  two  are 
called  by  the  principal.  The  total  number  of  conferences  included  each 
month  depends  upon  the  amount  of  clerical  assistance  furnished  to  the 
school,  the  number  of  teachers,  the  number  of  assistant  principals,  the 
time  of  the  school  year,  administrative  problems,  and  the  demands  of 
public  relations.  Involved  in  many  of  these  factors  is  the  amount  of 
time  available  for  the  principal's  preparation  for  each  conference. 

Time  of  Conference.  Conferences  are  generally  held  after  school  hours. 
They  should  be  scheduled  so  as  to  assure  time  for  satisfactory  inter- 
views. They  should  occur  shortly  after  the  supervisory  observation, 
while  the  impressions  of  that  lesson  are  still  clear.  But  sufficient  time 
must  elapse  between  the  observation  and  the  conference  to  permit 
definite  preparation. 

Less  commonly,  conferences  are  scheduled  to  occur  at  recess,  at  noon, 
in  some  free  period,  or  in  the  morning  before  school.  Ordinarily  these 
short  periods  limit  unsatisfactorily  the  length  of  conferences.  Many 
teaching  principals  and  part-time  teaching  principals,  however,  must 
utilize  these  periods  in  order  to  hold  most  supervisory  conferences. 
Otherwise  they  are  scheduled  with  difficulty  or  are  marked  by  inter- 
ruptions and  other  distractions. 

Place  of  Conference.  Two  places  are  commonly  used  for  holding  the 
conferences  with  teachers :  the  principal's  office  and  the  teacher's  class- 
room. Many  teaching  principals  in  small  schools  utilize  a  classroom 
because  they  have  no  offices  in  the  school  plants.  A  special  conference 
room  is  provided  in  some  buildings.  Principals  occasionally  hold  a  con- 
ference in  the  school  library  when  it  is  not  being  used  for  instructional 
purposes.  Conferences  conducted  in  the  hallway,  in  the  teachers'  rest 
room,  or  in  the  lunchroom  generally  prove  unsatisfactory.  These  places 
are  not  intended  for  such  use. 
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Three  general  reasons  are  advanced  for  selecting  the  principal's  office 
as  the  best  place  in  which  to  confer  with  a  teacher.  By  far  the  most 
common  reason  Is  the  desire  for  privacy — elimination  of  distractions, 
avoidance  of  interruptions,  and  assurance  of  adequate  time  for  a  satis- 
factory conference.  The  second  reason  is  the  availability  of  needed  ma- 
terials—records, filed  data,  and  references  to  be  utilized  in  the  course  of 
the  conference.  The  third  reason  concerns  personalities.  The  office  is 
used  for  this  reason  when  a  teacher's  attitude  occasions  the  need  for  a 
formal  and  serious  atmosphere.  When  the  third  reason  applies,  the  con- 
ference generally  becomes  at  least  as  much  administrative  as  supervisory. 

Four  general  reasons  and  conditions  influence  the  principal  to  hold 
supervisory  conferences  with  a  teacher  in  her  own  classroom.  Upper- 
most is  the  value  of  the  informal  atmosphere  of  the  classroom,  in  which 
the  teacher  is  more  at  ease.  Sometimes  the  classroom  is  chosen  in  order 
that  reference  may  be  made  to  the  instructional  environment  in  which 
the  observed  lesson  occurred.  The  principal  often  wishes  to  refer  to 
the  children's  work,  books,  equipment,  and  the  like  in  the  supervisory 
discussion.  Under  various  circumstances,  he  obtains  more  privacy  for 
conferences  with  teachers  in  the  classroom  than  in  the  office.  From 
these  three  reasons  the  fourth  may  be  inferred:  economy  of  time.  The 
factor  of  timesaving  includes  other  definite  reasons,  such  as  convenience 
of  the  classroom  and  avoidance  of  interruptions. 

Length  of  Conference.  The  length  of  time  for  a  supervisory  conference 
should  be  sufficient  to  ensure  an  adequate  discussion  of  the  items  to  be 
considered.  The  type  of  conference  is  a  factor.  If  it  precedes  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  unit  of  learning,  the  conference  may  take  a  rather  long 
time,  probably  more  than  an  hour.  A  discussion  of  proposed  experimen- 
tation also  requires  a  long  conference  or  several  conferences. 

If  the  conference  is  based  upon  a  supervisory  visit,  the  interview 
may  be  conducted  unhurriedly  in  from  fifteen  to  forty  minutes,  depend- 
ing upon  the  number  of  points  included,  the  teacher's  needs,  the  estab- 
lishment of  rapport,  and  the  teacher's  personality.  Rarely  should  this 
type  of  conference  take  more  than  forty  minutes. 

THE  PRINCIPAL'S   PREPARATION   FOR   THE   CONFERENCE 

Nature  of  Preparation.  The  principal's  preparation  for  the  conference 
should  be  as  extensive  and  intensive  as  necessary  to  ensure  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  interview.  Adequate  planning  involves  consideration  of 
(1)  the  teacher — her  personality,  training,  experience,  ability,  general 
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attitudes,  professional  attitudes,  and  professional  achievement;  (2)  her 
teaching — strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  complete  teaching  act,  in 
related  instructional  skills,  and  in  the  effects  produced  on  her  pupils; 
(3)  the  principal — his  personality,  training,  experience,  ability,  atti- 
tudes, and  supervisory  skill;  and  (4)  the  constructive  help  to  be  given 
the  teacher.  Regarding  the  first  three  points,  the  reader  should  consult 
the  detailed  discussions  included  in  Chapters  IV,  XIII,  and  XXVII. 
Below  is  presented  additional  information. 

Analysis  of  the  Teacher.  The  analysis  of  the  teacher  includes  many 
specific  items.  The  principal  considers  the  teacher's  personality  from 
the  standpoint  of  tact,  sense  of  humor,  common  sense,  human  un- 
derstanding, initiative,  fairness,  leadership,  sympathy,  poise,  health, 
patience,  vision,  interests,  self-control,  energy,  loyalty,  sociability,  punc- 
tuality, personal  neatness,  and  perseverance.  Regarding  the  teacher's 
attitudes,  the  principal  considers  her  professional  spirit,  attitude  toward 
pupils,  co-operative  spirit,  attitude  toward  other  teachers,  attitude 
toward  people  in  general,  broad-mindedness,  and  attitude  toward  life. 
He  analyzes  her  training  and  experience  from  the  standpoint  of  knowl- 
edge of  work,  special  abilities,  creative  skill,  professional  background, 
and  general  culture. 

Analysis  of  the  Teacher's  Work.  In  the  items  listed  above,  certain 
inferences  may  be  drawn  regarding  the  principal's  analysis  of  the 
teacher's  work.  In  addition  to  these  items,  he  considers  her  influence 
upon  the  pupils  and  her  understanding  of  the  community.  With  respect 
to  her  teaching,  he  must  analyze  the  whole  teaching  act.  The  observation 
of  a  part  only  will  never  result  in  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  classroom 
performance.  Related  to  it  are  her  teaching  plans,  classroom  organiza- 
tion, and  use  of  the  course  of  study  and  teaching  devices.  In  rare  in- 
stances the  principal  must  consider  certain  weak  teachers'  sincerity  of 
purpose. 

Occasionally  disciplinary  problems  causing  difficulties  are  considera- 
tions. Generally  they  are  symptoms  rather  than  causes.  In  modern 
schools  the  physical  condition  of  the  classrooms  needs  little  attention 
in  the  principal's  analysis  because  of  the  prevalence  of  automatic  heating 
and  ventilating  controls.  Administrative  matters  should  be  considered 
only  when  they  have  important  bearings  on  other  significant  points, 
especially  on  classroom  performance  and  teachers'  development. 

Specific  items  related  to  teaching  skill  which  should  be  analyzed  in- 
clude the  nature  of  pupils'  difficulties,  procedures  introduced  to  provide 
for  individual  differences  and  needs,  and  use  of  the  pupils'  time.  These 
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items  are  definitely  related  to  the  planning  of  the  classwork,  main- 
tenance of  a  sound  educational  philosophy,  adaptation  of  the  course  of 
study,  selection  of  an  appropriate  teaching  method,  choice  and  use  of  in- 
structional materials  and  equipment,  and  evaluation  of  the  development 
achieved. 

The  Principal's  Self-analysis.  This  important  consideration  is  presented 
extensively  in  Chapter  XXVIII.  The  brief  treatment  included  at  this 
point  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  principal's  analysis  of  his  own  per- 
sonality in  preparing  for  a  supervisory  conference.  Five  attitudes  rank 
high:  kindliness,  sympathy,  co-operation,  helpfulness,  and  friendliness. 
The  principal  should  endeavor  also  to  be  encouraging,  scientific,  tolerant, 
and  impersonal  in  his  conference  with  a  teacher.  Sometimes  he  must  be 
cautious  with  exceptional  cases,  with  teachers  who  are  nervous,  sensitive, 
temperamental,  or  overconscientious.  Only  in  very  rare  instances  should 
he  be  stern  with  any  teacher,  and  never  should  he  be  dictatorial  or 
sarcastic. 

Illustrations  of  Principals'  Preparations.  The  principal's  preparations 
for  the  conference  with  a  teacher  are  illustrated  briefly  in  the  following 
excerpts  from  two  selected  principals'  reports: 

My  preparation  for  the  conference  generally  includes: 

L  Reference  to  supervisory  notes  accumulated  about  the  teacher. 

2.  Any  studying  I  must  do  to  make  my  help  practical  in  nature. 

3.  List  of  points  I  wish  to  discuss  with  her.  I  usually  memorize  them. 

4.  Selection  of  references  and  study  helps  for  the  teacher,  if  she  needs  them. 

5.  Consideration  of  the  teacher's  disposition.  Some  teachers  I  can  be  very 
frank  with  and  lose  no  time  in  presenting  and  discussing  the  points;  others  are 
sensitive  and  must  be  approached  very  tactfully  and  patiently,  requiring  a  long 
time  per  conference;  one  is  opinionated  and  enjoys  being  almost  belligerent, 
requiring  extraordinary  patience  accompanied  by  firm  perseverance  on  my  part. 

I  go  thoroughly  through  my  notes  made  during  supervisory  visits ;  determine 
the  extent  to  which  past  conferences  have  produced  results;  analyze  the  data 
regarding  her  pupils;  decide  on  the  nature  of  the  help  to  include  in  the  con- 
ference; write  out  the  questions  with  regard  to  her  teaching  procedures;  decide 
which  points  are  most  important;  determine  the  order  in  which  to  raise  the 
points. 

CONFERENCE   BETWEEN  PRINCIPAL   AND   TEACHER 

General  Characteristics  of  the  Conference.  If  the  conference  is  to  be 
successful,  the  procedure  followed  in  it  must  include  (1)  a  mutually- 
agreed-upon  set  of  educational  purposes,  (2)  the  maintenance  of  the 
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purposes  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  (3)  a  marked  interest  in  the 
problems  involved  and  points  raised,  (4)  guidance  of  the  teacher  in 
solving  her  problems,  (5)  inspiration  leading  her  to  better  achievement, 
and  (6)  an  offer  of  follow-up  assistance. 

Establishing  Rapport.  Every  conference  should  be  planned  by  the  prin- 
cipal to  produce  the  professional  growth  of  the  teacher.  From  this  point 
of  view  it  must  contribute  to  her  understanding  and  increase  her  teach- 
ing skill  and  her  desire  to  improve.  In  order  that  these  purposes  may 
be  achieved  efficiently,  rapport  must  be  established.  Generally,  the  most 
important  factor  in  creating  and  maintaining  the  right  relationship  is 
the  principal's  genuine  purpose  of  being  as  helpful  to  the  teacher  as 
possible.  This  purpose  must  include  his  desire  and  effort  to  be  both 
definite  and  constructive. 

The  principal's  understanding  of  the  teacher  and  of  himself  is  essen- 
tial in  planning  the  introductory  phase  of  the  conference.  Commenda- 
tion of  good  points  in  the  teacher's  work  should  be  included  at  the  outset. 
All  normal  persons  respond  to  praise  which  is  honestly  and  justly  given. 
Approval  of  the  good  points  observed  contributes  to  setting  the  accepta- 
ble minimum  standard  of  instructional  achievement.  Improvement  of 
the  improvable  good  is  a  natural  desire  of  most  persons.  The  successful 
principal  also  endeavors  to  arouse  the  teacher's  interest  and  to  challenge 
her  professional  curiosity.  He  tries  to  get  her  point  of  view  and  avoids 
any  possible  irritation  which  might  weaken  the  effect  of  the  conference. 

Points  Included.  The  practice  of  successful  principals  regarding  the 
number  of  points  generally  included  in  a  conference  conforms  to  the 
recommendations  based  upon  research.1  In  most  conferences,  only  two 
or  three  important  points  can  be  included  effectively.  Rarely  should 
more  than  a  total  of  five  points  be  covered  in  one  supervisory  interview, 
unless  several  of  the  points  are  minor  or  unless  most  of  the  points  are 
interrelated. 

Both  strong  points  and  weaknesses  should  be  included  in  the  same 
conference.  Supervisory  conferences  based  upon  weak  points  only 
should  be  rare  and  then  used  primarily  as  the  last  resort  in  cases  of  the 
exceptional  teacher  who  persists  in  making  no  effort  to  improve.  In  any 
one  conference  the  successful  principal  includes  for  discussion  about 
two  weak  points  and  two  strong  points.  One  of  the  commendable  points 
is  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  interview. 

1George  C  Kyte,  "How  the  Supervisory  Conference  Affects  Teaching,"  The  Na- 
tion's Schools,  Vol.  8,  August,  1932,  pp.  21-26;  and  George  C  Kyte,  "When  Super- 
visor and  Teacher  Talk  It  Over/'  The  Nation's  Schools,  Vol.  15,  June,  1935,  pp.  29-32. 
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If  five  points  are  included,  the  conference  should  be  organized  some- 
what as  follows:  The  first  item  should  be  one  of  the  teacher's  strong 
points,  needing  little  discussion  but  serving  to  establish  rapport  and  to 
suggest  good  teaching  standards.  The  second  point  should  be  either  a 
minor  weakness  or  a  readily  improvable  good  point,  and  need  not  receive 
much  stress.  The  third  point  should  be  stressed  markedly,  generally 
being  the  greatest  weakness  needing  attention.  The  fourth  point  should 
be  given  more  stress  than  the  second  but  less  than  the  third,  and  there- 
fore should  be  an  item  of  strength  or  weakness  in  which  improvement 
should  occur.  If  it  is  a  weakness,  it  should  be  a  point  with  praiseworthy 
features,  which  can  be  commended.  The  last  point  should  be  given 
stress  almost  equivalent  to  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  third  point.  Since 
it  is  the  concluding  point  in  the  conference,  the  principal  should  be  able 
to  indicate  some  good  phase  regarding  it  which  may  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  eliminating  the  weak  features.  The  element  of  commendation  is  a 
desirable  concluding  touch. 

Procedure,  The  procedure  in  the  conference  may  vary  considerably. 
It  should  always  be  a  frank  and  free  discussion  in  which  the  teacher  and 
principal  work  harmoniously  to  formulate  the  best  solutions  of  the  prob- 
lems presented.  Through  mutual  participation  in  the  thinking  and  con- 
versation, opportunities  arise  for  raising  and  considering  suggestions. 
Constructive  criticism  should  be  clearly  stated  and  thoroughly  un- 
derstood. The  principal's  commendation  of  the  teacher,  distributed 
throughout  the  conference,  contributes  to  the  fixation  of  the  desired 
development. 

When  the  teacher's  questions  constitute  specific  requests  for  help,  the 
answers  should  affect  her  teaching.  Questions  asked  by  the  principal, 
formulated  to  include  suggestions  for  the  teacher,  generally  lead  to  dis- 
cussions which  influence  subsequent  classroom  performance.  Questions 
asked  by  the  principal  to  provoke  self -analysis  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
are  sound  approaches  to  be  used  in  the  discussion.  They  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  teacher's  professional  development,  since  the  challenge  in 
them  arouses  her  interest  and  requires  careful  thought. 

The  successful  principal  generally  makes  specific  suggestions  to  the 
teacher.  Ordinarily  these  suggestions  have  a  discernible  influence  on 
subsequent  teaching.  The  extent  of  their  influence  depends  considerably 
upon  the  clarity  of  the  statements  and  the  number  of  suggestions  in- 
cluded in  a  conference.  The  limit  to  the  number  of  unrelated  suggestions 
that  a  teacher  can  assimilate  in  one  supervisory  interview  appears  to 
be  five. 
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An  efficient  principal  avoids  the  use  of  severely  adverse  criticism 
because  it  may  have  a  negative  effect  on  the  teacher's  development.  She 
is  either  angered  or  crushed  by  it  and  responds  accordingly.  But  ad* 
verse  criticism,  carefully  and  constructively  given,  has  a  definite  place 
in  many  conferences  when  weaknesses  are  being  discussed.  The  tactful 
principal  relates  the  adverse  criticism  of  weak  points  to  commendation 
of  good  features.  It  is  rarely  difficult  to  find  some  commendable  phase 
in  an  otherwise  weak  teaching  performance. 

The  principal  frequently  resorts  to  praise  in  the  conference.  This 
approach  is  particularly  helpful  when  the  teacher  condemns  her  own 
work.  It  is  also  the  means  of  putting  a  stamp  of  approval  on  good 
performance  which  should  continue  in  the  classroom.  In  fact,  praise 
seems  more  effective  than  adverse  criticism  in  the  improvement  of 
teaching. 

Generally,  some  of  the  principal's  questions  should  serve  to  introduce 
and  give  direction  to  the  discussion  of  a  specific  point.  One  question  of 
a  related  series  should  be  a  pivotal  question.  Consequently  it  should  be 
both  thought-provoking  and  constructive.  Generally,  the  question  which 
results  in  a  uyes"  or  ano"  answer  is  not  of  this  type.  "Why"  and  cchow" 
are  the  sort  of  words  with  which  the  question  should  begin.  With  the 
same  care  the  principal  should  phrase  the  rest  of  the  question  in  order 
to  help  the  teacher  to  make  an  analytical  and  critical  response. 

The  following  stenographic  record  illustrates  some  of  the  points  of 
a  good  conference.  They  indicate  how  a  principal  aided  a  beginning 
teacher  in  modifying  her  program  of  primary  reading. 

Principal:  The  rainy-day  session  gives  us  an  earlier  start  on  our  chat  than 
we  expected.  Please  be  seated,  Miss  Jaynes. 

Teacher:  Thank  you. 

Principal:  Yesterday  morning,  I  noticed  the  improvement  in  your  two 
lower  groups  since  my  last  visit.  You  must  be  pleased  with  their  progress  no\v 
that  they  are  reading  in  the  primers. 

Teacher:  Only  in  the  last  eight  weeks  have  they  made  much  progress.  You 
were  right  about  their  reading  readiness.  I  had  felt  that  they  were  not  getting 
started  as  they  should  in  spite  of  everything  I  tried.  The  language  activities 
and  the  chart  work  must  have  been  having  some  effect  on  them,  as  you  said. 
I  thought  that  you  were  just  encouraging  me.  Only  during  the  last  period 
have  they  seemed  to  spurt.  Group  Three  is  making  progress  in  the  primers 
but  Group  Two  is  outdistancing  them.  Not  long  ago  the  two  groups  were  very 
close  together. 

Principal:  The  differences  stand  out  for  most  cases  in  the  two  groups  but 
how  about  Louis  and  Betty? 
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Teacher:  Did  they  look  that  much  stronger  than  the  others  in  Group 
Three?  I  have  felt  their  growth  but  also  believed  their  participation  was  good 
for  them  and  for  the  others.  Do  you  think  they  are  being  held  back? 

Principal:  Not  yet.  How  do  you  think  they  compare  with  Johnny,  Mary, 
William,  and  perhaps  Bruce? 

Teacher:  I  think  all  four  are  better  readers  than  Betty  and  Louis.  Bruce 
is,  I  am  sure,  but  at  times  Mary  and  William  seem  to  read  very  little  better 
than  Betty.  Perhaps  I  should  move  her  to  Group  Two  now. 

Principal:  Why  not  move  Betty  and  Louis  into  that  group  during  the  sight- 
reading  periods?  For  awhile  they  may  profit  more  by  getting  their  other  read- 
ing experiences  in  Group  Three, 

Teacher:  That's  what  I  did  with  Mary  and  Johnny  about  six  weeks  ago. 
The  other  two  children  did  not  seem  to  be  ready  then  but  perhaps  they  are 
now.  I  will  try  your  suggestions. 

Principal:  Perhaps  the  new  challenge  is  what  Johnny  needs.  Bruce  and 
Johnny  are  in  a  little  group  which  play  together  at  recess.  Then,  too,  Jimmy 
may  feel  his  own  success  and  become  a  leader  in  Group  Three  when  Johnny 
moves  out  of  it. 

Teacher:  Jimmy  is  not  sure  of  himself  during  most  of  the  reading  periods. 
He  was  much  better  yesterday  and  today  than  he  has  been  in  the  past.  Should 
I  separate  Jimmy  and  Johnny? 

Principal:  No  more  than  your  class  organization  provides.  Just  separate 
them  when  they  are  in  the  different  reading  groups.  This  separation  will  not 
disturb  Jimmy.  I  hope  that  his  mother  does  not  put  pressure  on  him  again. 
The  transitional  arrangement  for  Johnny  may  prevent  it  for  the  time  being. 
I  am  sure  he  will  benefit  by  it. 

Teacher:  As  you  know,  my  talk  with  Jimmy's  mother  seemed  to  help  out. 
She  is  so  ambitious  on  his  account.  I  think  she  sees  now  that  Jackie  and 
Jimmy  should  not  be  compared  and  especially  that  Jimmy  should  not  be  urged 
to  keep  up  with  Jackie.  She  does  see  that  her  child's  skill  in  playing  is  better 
but  she  would  rather  he  surpassed  Jackie  in  reading.  She  may  not  take  kindly 
to  another  playmate  getting  ahead  of  Jimmy. 

Principal:  Probably  not,  but  the  welfare  of  each  child  must  govern  our  pro- 
gram. If  you  see  signs  in  Jimmy's  attitude  or  performance  which  seem  trace- 
able to  his  mother's  disappointments,  let  me  know.  I  will  talk  to  her  for 
Jimmy's  sake. 

Teacher:  Thanks,  I  will  let  you  know  if  he  becomes  upset.  What  about  my 
Group  Two?  Have  you  any  suggestions  about  them? 

Principal:  I  plan  to  visit  again  in  order  to  observe  them  during  their  brows- 
ing period.  I  think  I  can  come  tomorrow  morning.  Did  you  have  in  mind 
something  you  would  like  me  to  watch  especially? 

Teacher:  Watch  the  selections  they  make.  Some  children  pick  out  only  the 
preprimers  they  have  finished.  They  know  that  they  can  read  them.  I  think 
that  they  can  read  most  of  the  other  preprimers  and  even  the  easiest  primers 
on  the  table. 
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Principal:  Why  not  remove  the  overused  preprimers  from  the  table?  Let's 
see  what  the  children  choose  then  and  how  they  react  to  their  new  choices. 

Teacher:  Some  will  beg  for  their  old  preprimers. 

Principal:  Forestall  them.  Tell  Group  Three  first  that  they  are  to  have 
those  books.  Will  the  vocabularies  permit  this  transition? 

Teacher:  Yes.  Also  Jimmy  can  tell  his  mother  he  is  in  a  new  book.  I  can 
tell  Group  Two  that  it  is  only  fair  to  give  Group  Three  a  chance  to  read  the 
books. 

Principal:  Why  not  ask  them? 

Teacher:  Ask  them?  Oh,  yes.  Then  they  will  have  helped  decide  on  giving 
up  the  preprimers.  That  will  be  a  good  reason. 

Principal:  Most  of  them  should  respond  and  will  help  make  the  decision. 
What  appealing  books  will  you  substitute  for  Group  Two? 

Teacher:  Some  of  the  group  did  not  seem  to  need  the  preprimer  in  the  set 
they  are  now  reading.  Probably  that  book  will  appeal  to  them  because  it  is  all 
about  the  same  people  as  are  in  their  primer.  Also  they  have  read  all  of  the 
words.  Then  there  are  about  two  others  with  the  same  vocabularies.  The  sup- 
plementary primer  of  the  set  is  on  the  browsing  table  already. 

Principal:  Excellent  plan.  Some  of  the  books  Group  One  have  been  using 
for  sight  reading  may  challenge  the  best  readers  in  Group  Two,  also. 

Teacher:  I  have  moved  one  small  set.  I  will  check  the  sight  reading  mate- 
rials again.  Some  of  the  books  are  too  advanced  for  Group  Two.  Even  a  few 
children  in  Group  One  have  to  work  on  some  words  but  not  many.  I  am  not 
sure  that  any  harder  books  can  be  added  at  this  time. 

Principal:  Keep  on  doing  as  you  are  for  all  three  groups.  There  must  be 
some  easy  vocabulary-strengthening  books  for  each  group.  Recall  of  words  in 
simple  form  but  changed  order  of  context  increases  the  children's  reading 
skill.  Variation  and  books  of  different  degrees  of  difficulty  but  still  within  the 
pupils'  reading  development  are  necessary.  I  suppose  you  have  the  easiest  on 
the  table  for  Dorothy.  At  least  I  felt  she  needed  easier  sight  readers  than  the 
rest  of  Group  One  the  last  time  I  observed  her  as  well  as  in  your  reading 
period  yesterday. 

Teacher:  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  Dorothy.  She  is  beginning  to  fall  be- 
hind the  rest.  I  have  thought  about  moving  her  to  Group  Two.  She  is  a  very 
sensitive  child.  I  have  never  had  experience  with  one  like  her. 

Principal:  You  will  have  many  pupils  similar  to  Dorothy.  Miss  Moore  will 
confirm  that.  In  fact,  talk  to  her  about  Dorothy.  Out  of  her  experiences,  she 
will  give  you  helpful  suggestions.  Ask  her  especially  how  to  guide  the  child  so 
that  she  will  be  happy  in  Group  Two,  if  you  move  her.  Her  performances  to 
date  have  exceeded  Mrs,  RoswelTs  expectations  for  her  when  she  finished 
kindergarten.  Also  her  score  on  the  reading  readiness  test  supported  our  judg- 
ments that  she  would  be  almost  a  Group  Three  type. 

Teacher:  She  wasn't  very  long  in  that  group. 

Principal:  Your  fine  work  with  her  has  been  a  large  factor  in  her  success. 
When  you  moved  her  out  of  Group  Three  and  later  out  of  Group  Two,  you 
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were  right  each  time.  The  pace  in  Group  One  has  finally  become  too  fast  for 
her  in  spite  of  her  intensive  efforts. 

Teacher:  She  is  the  best  worker  in  the  class,  I  think.  She  is  a  very  serious 
child. 

Principal:  Her  mother  is  the  ambitious  type  of  parent  to  be  commended. 
She  is  striving  to  give  Dorothy  the  same  advantages  which  most  of  her  class- 
mates have.  The  mother's  sacrifices  are  considerable.  She  is  very  understand- 
ing and  will  co-operate  with  you  if  Dorothy  is  changed  to  the  second  group. 

Teacher:  The  child  doesn't  play  as  much  as  the  other  little  girls. 

Principal:  That  is  so.  If  she  moves  to  Group  Two  and  meets  with  success 
there  some  of  her  tension  should  disappear.  She  can  be  helped  to  enjoy  more 
playtime  than  she  takes  now.  Her  mother  realizes  the  importance  of  happi- 
ness in  the  child's  life.  Since  her  husband's  death  two  years  ago,  she  has  been 
wonderful  in  filling  in  the  gaps  for  her  two  children.  You  can  count  on  her 
wholesome  co-operation. 

Teacher:  I  will  confer  with  Miss  Moore.  Her  advice  has  been  so  helpful. 

Principal:  If  you  wish,  I  will  tell  her  you  want  a  little  help.  She  is  wrapped 
up  in  her  teaching — a  thorough  student  of  it.  She  appreciates  help,  since  she 
often  seeks  as  well  as  gives  it. 

Teacher:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mardon.  I  am  so  new  at  teaching  that  I  find  it 
much  easier  to  talk  to  other  teachers  about  my  problems  when  you  have  pre- 
pared the  way  for  me. 

Principal:  They  have  the  same  problems  as  you.  From  their  experience 
and  further  study,  they  have  learned  to  deal  with  them.  They  always  have  to 
be  aware  of  the  differing  rates  of  development  among  children.  As  they  pro- 
gress there  is  need  for  frequent  regrouping.  Some  children  move  up  and  some 
move  down  in  any  regrouping.  There  are  cases  remaining  in  each  group  but 
they,  too,  are  progressing.  So  teachers  change  the  reading  materials  which  are 
used  for  intensive  study  and  also  change  the  sight  readers  to  parallel  the  de- 
velopment noted.  Increased  skill  in  organization  of  groups  and  provision  of 
well-selected  reading  matter  for  every  purpose  develops  in  teachers  year  after 
year.  Your  start  in  these  aspects  last  term  was  fine  and  your  development  has 
been  commendable. 

Teacher:  I  hope  so — I  am  trying  to  improve.  Reading  charts  were  difficult 
for  me,  but  I  think  my  new  ones  are  somewhat  better  than  my  first  ones.  The 
children  seem  to  use  them  more  profitably.  Also,  they  seem  to  attack  my  pre- 
pared seatwork  with  greater  success. 

Principal:  Your  charts  show  how  you  have  profited  from  your  talks  with 
Miss  Moore  and  your  own  adaptations.  They  are  simplified  and  well  articu- 
lated with  the  other  reading  materials. 

Teacher:  Miss  Moore  made  some  excellent  suggestions  which  I  have  used. 
Some  of  her  points  were  similar  to  yours.  I  have  difficulty  selecting  from  the 
children's  many  sentences.  I  think  I  suggest  too  many  words  for  them  to  in- 
clude so  that  the  charts  are  made  up  of  the  vocabulary  and  phrases  of  their 
readers. 
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Principal:  Chart-building  involves  language  experiences  as  well  as  founda- 
tions for  reading.  Word-building  and  phrase-building  are  important  in  both 
areas.  When  your  suggestions  are  made  as  one  of  the  group,  you  are  directing 
their  learning  into  the  right  channels.  Your  attention  to  their  needs  must  be 
in  these  activities.  Would  you  like  to  observe  another  teacher  doing  various 
phases  of  chartwork? 

Teacher:  I  would  like  to  observe  very  much. 

Principal:  Miss  McKay  will  know  where  to  see  such  work  at  this  time.  I 
will  confer  with  her.  She  will  be  glad  to  assist  in  planning  your  observation. 
You  are  due  to  have  a  half-day  for  visiting.  She  will  locate  a  very  good 
teacher  whom  you  can  observe  working  with  her  groups  and  starting  some 
chartwork.  Just  seeing  her  at  work  will  increase  your  confidence  in  your  own 
work  as  well  as  suggest  new  ideas.  Miss  McKay  will  find  a  teacher  who  will 
also  gladly  confer  with  you  after  school. 

Teacher:  Thank  you. 

Principal:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  of  assistance.  Tomorrow,  I  will  visit  your 
class  at  eleven  o'clock,  if  that  time  is  satisfactory  for  you. 

Teacher:  It  will  be  fine.  I  will  work  on  the  changes  for  Group  Three  be- 
fore then;  and  will  select  the  additional  reading  materials  for  Group  Two. 
You  have  been  very  helpful — you  always  are. 

Principal:  I  always  enjoy  working  with  my  faculty,  especially  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  pupils.  We  all  learn  from  our  co-operative  efforts.  Since  you  will 
have  reorganized  the  reading  materials  on  the  table  before  my  visit,  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  observe  together  what  Group  Two  does. 

Certain  Types  of  Help.  One  of  the  most  common  helps  which  the 
principal  may  give  the  teacher  is  a  selected  reference:  an  article,  a  chap- 
ter, a  monograph,  or  a  book.  The  principal  should  be  sure  that  (1)  the 
reference  is  explicitly  helpful  to  the  teacher  regarding  the  points  dis- 
cussed; (2)  site  understands  how  to  get  the  values  out  of  the  reference; 
and  (3)  she  can  read  or  study  it  with  profit  when  she  puts  forth  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  effort.  Long  references  are  generally  less  satisfactory 
than  short  ones. 

The  principal  assists  the  teacher  in  discovering  how  to  obtain  the 
maximum  amount  of  help  which  a  special  supervisor  can  give  on  the 
points  discussed.  This  approach  in  the  conference  is  a  sound  step  in 
professional  co-operation  between  two  supervisory  officers.  It  includes 
not  only  suggestions  to  the  teacher  but  an  offer,  by  the  principal,  to 
consult  with  the  supervisor  in  order  to  ensure  the  specific  assistance 
that  the  teacher  needs. 

The  conference  may  be  the  supervisory  setting  for  plans  involving  a 
demonstration  lesson  to  be  observed  by  the  teacher.  This  latter  type  of 
assistance  is  presented  in  Chapter  XVIII. 
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DIAGRAM  XXVII.  A  Form  for  a  Record  of  a  Supervisory  Conference 

CONFERENCE  RECORD 

NAME  ^^/    (SJ^JsJ^S    'B^^t^^ DATE    ^^^  S2   ., 

SUBJECT     y/sCAjKsy?,*^ 'jsw  0/n/  tyc£sz*t&s^  ^W^X*-        TIME     >2  .'/^  ~~-2  .' 


NOTES  HffiCEDDJG  CONFERENCE: 


TOPICS  DISCUSSED:     %H^^sV9MA£#~^^ 


DIRECTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS;  J%&ou4<jJ^ p**>^^ 

MW&<fy<fa}00^  c£^t^c^t4£c^ 

•S&nds 


TEACHER'S  BEACTIONS  IN  CONFERENCE:    '9?J^^ ^^u^^^a^^ 

'  ^svntJtJLe/  c£ad4'  &£&*£&£-  a^c^^^gC^/yyt^ 
v  0  &  &       .       '  f. 

i/^S*&'&'3[*S  t£*&&&vu}^^^  ,  a 


THE   PRINCIPAL'S   RECORD   OF   THE   CONFERENCE 

Many  outstanding  principals  report  making  and  filing  records  of  their 
conferences.  These  records  serve  the  supervisory  purpose  of  analyzing 
the  results  attained  and  planning  further  assistance.  They  may  be  uti- 
lized for  correcting  the  principal's  administrative  appraisal  of  the 
teacher  if  this  type  of  rating  is  required  of  him.  Diagram  XXVII  ex- 
emplifies the  significant  possibilities  of  a  record  made  regarding  a  con- 
ference. The  record  of  the  conference  contains  (1)  brief  memoranda 
regarding  the  observed  lesson,  (2)  items  included  in  the  conference, 
(3)  nature  of  assistance  given  to  the  teacher,  (4)  her  reaction  to  the 
criticisms  and  suggestions,  and  (5)  memoranda  of  additional  help  to  be 
planned  for  her. 

If  a  duplicate  of  the  conference  record  is  sent  to  the  teacher,  the 
fifth  point  is  omitted.  The  record  sent  to  the  teacher  serves  two  good 
purposes.  It  becomes  a  continuous  help  to  her  in  recalling  the  discussion 
and  fixing  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  conference.  It  provides  a 
record  for  both  teacher  and  principal  which  may  be  used  to  supplement 
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any  administrative  recommendation  by  the  latter  regarding  the  former. 
The  series  of  records  covering  a  period  of  time  furnish  evidence  of  the 
efforts  made  by  the  principal  to  assist  the  teacher  and  provide  cumulative 
data,  known  to  both,  of  his  evaluation  of  her  development. 

The  records  also  constitute  evidence  of  the  development  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  principal  as  a  supervisory  officer.  He  should  be  willing 
to  be  judged  by  the  data  to  the  same  extent  as  he  uses  them  to  appraise 
the  teacher.  The  following  contrasting  notes  are  indicative  of  the  values 
to  be  obtained  from  the  records : 

Her  analysis  of  the  lesson  was  splendid;  her  own  proposals  for  improvement 
were  excellent.  She  accepted  suggestions  regarding  classroom  performance  and 
agreed  to  experiment  as  we  planned.  She  was  most  appreciative  of  the  two 
books  I  offered  to  lend  her.  NOTE:  She  wants  another  conference  toward  the 
close  of  next  week  to  discuss  the  three  chapters  and  to  report  her  progress. 

The  conference  was  unsatisfactory.  Miss  M.  spent  the  time  trying  to  defend 
all  points.  She  became  angry  every  time  I  made  a  suggestion  or  asked  her  to 
analyze  a  point.  She  frankly  expressed  opposition  to  a  visiting  day  to  observe 
three  other  teachers  teach  music.  Grudgingly  agreed  to  go  hut  does  not  think 
it  will  be  worth  while.  She  cannot  seem  to  realize  that  ability  to  sing  and 
knowledge  of  music  constitute  only  one  side  of  the  skill  in  teaching.  This  time 
I  felt  the  necessity  of  telling  her  frankly  that  I  could  not  consider  her  teaching 
satisfactory,  although  I  believed  that  she  had  the  ability  to  learn  how  to  teach. 

MEANS   USED   TO    SUPPLEMENT  THE   CONFERENCE 

Supervisory  Techniques.  The  principal  has  two  ways  of  supplementing 
the  conference.  On  the  one  hand,  he  utilizes  a  follow-up  supervisory 
technique,  and,  on  the  other,  he  provides  the  teacher  with  concrete 
suggestions  for  obtaining  further  help.  The  most  common  procedure  is 
to  plan  and  carry  out  supplementary  supervision  involving  some  tech- 
nique. Generally  a  supervisory  visit  by  the  principal  follows  the  confer- 
ence. His  observation,  occurring  after  the  teacher  has  had  time  to  study 
the  suggestions  agreed  upon  and  to  put  them  into  practice,  discloses  to 
the  principal  the  progress  made  by  the  teacher  and  the  additional  help 
needed. 

Sometimes  the  principal  and  teacher  need  to  plan  for  a  supplemental 
conference.  This  practice  is  followed  when  (1)  the  first  conference  has 
not  served  adequately  the  purposes  intended;  (2)  either  person  or  both 
persons  must  do  additional  studying  regarding  a  point  discussed  and 
confer  about  it  again;  and  (3)  many  points  need  early  consideration  but 
are  too  numerous  to  be  included  in  one  conference. 
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Another  supplementary  technique  used  by  the  principal  is  the  demon- 
stration lesson.  It  may  be  given  by  him  or  by  some  other  teacher.  The 
teachers'  meeting  also  is  utilized,  generally  to  supplement  a  group  of 
conferences  with  the  teachers  when  the  principal  notes  certain  points 
on  which  all  teachers  need  help. 

Supervisory  Suggestions.  The  most  common  type  of  suggestion  made 
by  the  principal  to  supplement  the  conference  is  a  recommendation  of 
helpful  material  to  be  read  by  the  teacher.  Often  the  principal  selects 
the  materials  before  the  conference  occurs  and  lends  them  to  the  teacher 
to  take  away  at  the  close  of  the  interview.  For  this  purpose,  the  principal 
makes  use  of  his  personal  library,  the  school  library,  and  the  professional 
library  maintained  in  the  superintendent's  office.  Sometimes  he  uses 
city,  county,  or  college  libraries  as  sources  of  help  for  the  teacher.  If 
the  materials  are  not  at  hand  and  must  be  sent  to  her,  the  principal  may 
attach  a  professional  note  to  arouse  the  teacher's  interest.  Following 
are  two  examples: 

The  article  in  this  number  by  Osborne  and  Gillet,  entitled  "Mental  Age  Is 
An  Important  Factor  in  Teaching  Arithmetic/'  is  the  most  valuable  one  I  have 
found  for  you  on  the  subject  of  grade  placement  of  arithmetic.  I  am  sure  that 
it  will  help  you  to  see  ways  of  meeting  the  specific  problems  we  discussed.  I 
shall  appreciate  your  reactions  to  their  data.  When  you  have  read  the  article, 
please  send  it  to  Miss  L.,  who  wants  to  study  it  also. 

Here  is  the  yearbook  I  promised  to  get  for  you.  The  most  valuable  sections 
are  the  summaries  of  research  studies  dealing  with  children's  reading  interests 
(pp.  485-518)  and  the  information  about  book  lists  (pp.  454-470).  There  is  a 
little  balance  in  our  book  fund,  part  of  which  can  be  used  for  books  that  we  may 
need  for  your  classroom.  Your  study  of  the  sections  should  help  you  to  deter- 
mine the  books  to  be  purchased. 

Another  suggestion  involves  planning  an  experiment  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  teacher  assisted  by  the  principal.  Such  an  experiment  may  have 
to  do  with  any  phase  of  classroom  matters:  modification  of  teaching 
methods,  selection  and  placement  of  subject  matter,  grade  placement 
of  reading  materials,  regrouping  of  pupils,  and  modification  of  classroom 
routine. 

One  type  of  help,  suggested  perhaps  too  rarely  by  principals,  consists 
in  a  recommendation  to  the  teacher  regarding  additional  training — 
enrollment  in  an  extension  course,  summer-session  classes,  and  univer- 
sity or  college  classes  occurring  during  the  regular  year.  Three  types 
of  courses  should  be  considered:  (1)  educational  courses  designed  to 
meet  specific  needs,  such  as  the  psychology  of  exceptional  children, 
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diagnosis  and  remedial  teaching,  reading  and  literature  in  the  elementary 
school,  development  of  children,  and  the  activity  curriculum;  (2)  ancil- 
lary courses,  such  as  mental  deficiency,  social  psychology,  community 
life,  child  hygiene,  and  general  biology;  and  (3)  cultural  courses  se- 
lected to  further  general  development  or  to  provide  a  needed  body  of 
subject  matter. 
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KINDS   OF  TEACHERS*   MEETINGS 

Three  types  of  teachers'  meetings  should  occur  in  the  school,  namely: 
(1)  the  social  gathering,  (2)  the  administrative  meeting,  and  (3)  the 
supervisory  group  conference.  Each  serves  important  purposes  in  the 
lives  of  the  educational  staff  and  therefore  has  a  place  in  the  program 
of  activities  involving  the  teachers  and  principal.  With  certain  excep- 
tions, the  primary  purposes  of  each  type  of  meeting  should  differ 
markedly  from  those  of  the  other  two.  The  activities  in  the  meetings 
will  differ  according  to  the  purposes. 

The  Social  Meeting.  The  social  meeting  for  the  teachers  and  principal 
of  a  school  should  be  similar  to  any  other  wholesome  social  gathering. 
It  should  be  a  recreational  affair  which  serves  to  develop  mutual  under- 
standing, friendliness,  and  appreciation  among  the  educational  staff.  It 
may  be  held  in  the  school  or  at  the  house  of  the  principal  or  one  of  the 
teachers. 

To  further  this  important  type  of  group  activity,  many  school  staffs 
select  a  social  committee.  Its  members  assume  the  lead  in  planning  most 
of  the  staff's  social  meetings  held  in  the  school.  Special  luncheons,  teas, 
dinners,  and  entertainments  are  planned.  They  provide  informal  oppor- 
tunities for  teachers  to  welcome  a  new  member  to  the  staff,  to  honor  a 
promoted  colleague,  to  recognize  personal  and  school  anniversaries  and 
other  occasions.  The  social  gatherings  contribute  markedly  to  develop- 
ing esprit  de  corps]  school  business,  even  when  it  is  designed  to  serve  a 
simflar  purpose,  should  be  omitted. 

The  Administrative  Meeting.  Occasionally  there  is  need  for  adminis- 
trative meetings  involving  all  or  part  of  the  school  staff.  School  organiza- 
tion, routine  matters,  administrative  policies,  phases  of  public  relations, 
and  personnel  administration,  for  example,  require  co-operative  plan- 
ning and  unified  action.  Almost  all  items  of  this  nature  are  presented 
and  discussed  in  the  administrative  meetings  by  methods  that  are  anal- 
ogous to  those  employed  in  handling  instructional  matters  in  supervisory 
meetings.  Therefore  the  presentation  in  this  chapter  regarding  proce- 
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dures  in  supervisory  meetings  should  be  applied  to  the  administrative 
meetings.  In  both  types  of  meetings  teacher  participation  should  be 
dominant. 

Administrative  meetings  should  generally  be  shorter  and  less  frequent 
than  supervisory  meetings.  The  items  included  in  the  former  should  be 
administrative  matters  requiring  explanation  and  discussion.  When 
these  approaches  are  not  necessary,  the  items  may  be  presented  in  an 
administrative  bulletin.  Most  principals  find  it  possible  to  let  a  number 
of  administrative  items  accumulate  in  order  to  include  them  in  one 
meeting.  They  wisely  endeavor  to  keep  these  items  out  of  the  supervisory 
meetings. 

The  Supervisory  Meeting.  The  supervisory  meeting  occurs  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  faculty  meeting.  It  should  be  a  professionally 
instructive  group  conference.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  development 
of  the  teaching  staff  it  serves  the  group  needs  as  thoroughly  as  the  in- 
dividual conference  serves  the  individual  teacher's  needs.  When  the 
supervisory  meeting  for  teachers  is  conducted  correctly,  it  becomes  a 
teaching  act  in  which  the  educational  staff  are  the  adult  pupils. 

It  should  be  planned  to  provide  the  professional  education  necessary 
to  common  understanding  and  unified  educational  endeavor  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  staff.  As  indicated  in  Chapter  II,  the  teachers' 
meeting  provides  the  most  effective  means  for  formulating  co-operatively 
the  philosophy  of  education  which  should  govern  the  personnel.  In  a 
series  of  meetings  the  teachers  and  principal  should  acquire  also  a  com- 
mon insight  into  school  and  community  conditions,  determine  the 
problems  implied  in  the  situations,  and  plan  the  means  for  solving  the 
problems. 

Of  special  importance  in  this  connection  are  the  planning  of  the  edu- 
cational program  for  the  school  and  the  means  for  putting  the  program 
into  effective  operation.  The  instructional  phases  must  be  dominant  in 
the  planning  and  execution,  but  co-operative  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  administrative,  supervisory,  public-relations,  and  clerical 
aspects. 

PLANNING  THE  TEACHERS'  MEETINGS 

Nature  of  Planning.  Plans  for  the  teachers'  meetings  should  be  anal- 
ogous to  good  teaching  plans.  First,  there  is  the  planning  for  a  series 
of  meetings,  which  generally  involves  also  provision  for  other  super- 
visory techniques.  The  result  of  this  procedure  is  a  program  of  supervi- 
sion designed  to  meet  the  general  needs  of  the  educational  staff  during  a 
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fixed  period  of  time.  This  period  is  governed  by  the  scope  of  the  topic 
selected  for  study.  The  program  includes  teachers7  meetings,  individual 
conferences,  supervisory  bulletins,  and  demonstration  lessons.  In  it  the 
series  of  meetings  should  be  scheduled  definitely  and  the  objectives  of 
each  meeting  determined  in  the  light  of  the  whole  supervisory  program. 
Secondly,  each  meeting  should  be  planned  so  that  the  specific  purposes 
to  be  met  by  it  are  achieved.  The  planning  for  the  meeting  involves, 
therefore,  (1)  defining  clearly  the  purposes  to  be  achieved,  (2)  selecting 
the  procedures  to  be  used,  and  (3)  formulating  the  program  of  study 
to  be  followed. 

Generally,  the  plans  include  two  steps:  (1)  the  initial  planning  by 
the  principal  and  (2)  the  co-operative  planning  by  the  teachers  and 
principal.  Sometimes  the  initial  planning  may  be  delegated  to  a  teacher 
or  group  of  teachers.  A  typical  procedure  of  this  nature,  reported  by 
a  successful  elementary-school  principal,  follows: 

We  have  a  committee  of  seven  people,  one  teacher  being  chosen  from  each 
grade  leveL  They  meet  in  the  fall  as  soon  as  convenient  after  school  opens  and 
decide  upon  certain  topics  they  believe  should  be  discussed  during  the  year. 
They  report  their  suggestions  to  the  staff  for  general  discussion  and  final  selec- 
tion of  a  program.  Our  experience  has  indicated  the  need  for  planning  to  hold 
a  series  of  meetings  on  one  general  topic  or  a  series  of  topics,  the  number  of 
meetings  being  about  three  less  than  we  schedule.  These  three  unassigned  times 
permit  the  consideration  of  other  important  matters  which  arise,  without  up- 
setting our  planned  program. 

Initial  Planning.  Initial  planning  for  a  series  of  meetings  involves 
studying  or  reviewing  the  data  accumulated  regarding  the  community, 
the  school,  the  pupils,  and  the  staff.  Pertinent  sections  of  the  courses 
of  study  may  have  to  be  studied  or  reviewed,  also.  The  total  information 
should  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  accepted  educational  philosophy. 
These  phases  of  planning  should  result  in  the  formulation  of  a  series  of 
significant  problems  to  be  presented  and  solved  in  the  teachers5  meetings. 
They  must  be  applicable  to  all  persons  who  are  expected  to  attend  and 
must  have  educational  values  for  each  person. 

Research  studies  dealing  with  the  problems  of  elementary-school 
teachers  indicate  that  the  number  of  specific  problems  reported  runs  into 
many  hundreds.  The  list  of  instructional  problems  reported  by  teachers 
in  the  primary  grades,  for  example,  includes  approximately  one  hun- 
dred fifty  items.  The  next  step  involves  a  classification  of  the  problems 
to  discover  those  which  are  fundamental  and  need  consideration. 

For  instance,  under  the  general  problem  of  classroom  performance 
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can  be  grouped  specific  problems,  such  as  how  to  conduct  pupil  partici- 
pation, how  to  keep  from  dominating  the  learning  activity,  how  to  en- 
courage informality  through  co-operative  activities,  how  to  teach  pupils 
better  study  habits,  how  to  adapt  seatwork  to  pupils  of  different  ability, 
and  how  to  use  science  materials  in  satisfying  children's  interests  in 
nature.  When  these  and  similar  problems  are  determined,  they  can  be 
grouped  into  a  series  of  units  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  number  of  teachers* 
meetings. 

This  analysis  should  result  in  the  conclusion  that  only  certain  teachers 
need  supervisory  help  on  some  of  the  problems.  They  may  relate  pri- 
marily to  the  work  in  the  primary  grades.  Others  may  deal  particularly 
with  instruction  in  the  upper  grades.  Through  the  two  sets  of  problems 
may  run  a  thread  of  significant  needs  common  to  both  groups  of  teachers. 
Three  different  meetings  should  be  scheduled:  (1)  a  meeting  for  the 
entire  staff  in  which  the  problems  should  be  discussed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  common  needs,  (2)  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the  primary 
grades  in  which  the  phases  of  the  problems  peculiar  to  their  classroom 
situations  are  considered,  and  (3)  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the  upper 
grades  in  which  these  teachers  discuss  the  problems  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  specific  needs. 

In  the  reports  of  practice  obtained  from  one  hundred  thirty  selected 
principals  regarding  the  formulation  of  a  program  of  meetings,  33  per 
cent  indicated  that  the  school  staff  usually  planned  the  series ;  2  9  per  cent 
reported  that  the  principal  usually  made  the  plans ;  and  14  per  cent  stated 
that  a  committee  of  teachers  was  chosen  to  plan  the  programs.  The  other 
24  per  cent  reported  variations  in  these  practices,  usually  more  than 
one  procedure  being  utilized.  The  following  is  an  illustration  of  this 
type  of  reported  practice: 

In  the  meetings  over  which  I  preside,  there  is  usually  a  discussion  centering 
around  points  or  questions  listed  in  a  bulletin  previously  placed  in  the  teachers' 
hands.  These  points  are  the  common  ones  I  discover  in  my  classroom  visits  or 
items  many  teachers  ask  about. 

For  other  meetings,  the  faculty  is  divided  into  committees.  Each  committee 
meets  and  selects  a  topic  for  the  meeting  placed  in  its  charge. 

Occasionally  a  meeting  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  faculty  discussion  in  either 
one  of  the  other  two  types. 

Another  aspect  of  the  planning  is  exemplified  in  the  illustration.  It 
involves  determining  the  activities  to  be  included  in  the  meeting.  They 
depend  upon  the  supervisory  purposes.  Discussion  in  which  all  teachers 
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are  encouraged  to  participate  should  occur  fairly  often.  Purposeful 
thinking,  shared  experiences,  co-operative  evaluation,  and  mutual  agree- 
ment on  policies  and  practices  result  from  this  type  of  general  discussion. 
The  entire  meeting  often  may  consist  of  this  type  of  activity. 

Several  other  activities  should  be  used  also,  when  they  constitute  an 
economical  and  efficient  procedure.  Reports,  of  teachers  or  of  commit- 
tees, dealing  with  specific  items  or  experiences  are  valuable  contributions 
to  the  group.  By  this  means,  reviews  of  professional  literature,  accounts 
of  intervisitations,  summaries  of  lectures,  courses,  or  the  like  can  be 
presented.  Outside  speakers  may  be  invited  to  talk  to  the  staff  on  per- 
tinent subjects.  Special  supervisors,  other  principals  and  teachers,  the 
superintendent,  university  professors,  and  others  who  have  valuable 
messages  to  impart  to  the  school  staff  may  serve  in  this  manner. 

When  an  outside  speaker  is  desired,  he  should  be  the  best  person 
available.  Sometime  before  the  meeting,  he  should  be  informed  regard- 
ing the  teachers7  needs,  the  nature  of  previous  preparation,  and  the 
nature  of  the  desired  contribution.  Often  the  teachers  require  intro- 
ductory preparation  at  some  meeting  preceding  the  one  addressed  by 
the  invited  speaker. 

Demonstrations  may  be  planned  for  some  meetings.  Two  types  of 
demonstration  are  acceptable:  (1)  demonstration  of  educational  equip- 
ment, instructional  materials,  and  other  teaching  aids  presented  by  per- 
sons who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  materials ;  (2 )  demonstration 
of  teaching.  The  lesson  may  be  taught  by  a  teacher,  a  principal,  or  a 
supervisor.  Research  studies  indicate  that  demonstration  lessons  by 
teachers  have  greater  appeal  than  demonstrations  by  others. 

Topics  for  scheduled  meetings  are  generally  chosen  democratically 
in  elementary  schools  with  successful  principals  in  charge.  Although  a 
topic  often  is  determined  finally  by  the  principal,  it  commonly  originates 
with  some  other  person  on  the  staff.  Frequently  it  is  either  suggested, 
requested,  or  selected  by  the  teachers.  It  may  be  an  outgrowth  of  pro- 
fessional reading,  of  a  discussion,  or  of  the  receipt  of  a  new  course  of 
study.  It  may  be  a  suggestion  from  the  superintendent  of  schools  or 
another  supervisory  officer. 


PROCEDURE   IN  TEACHERS'  MEETINGS 

Principles  to  Be  Applied.  The  foregoing  discussion  on  planning  for 
teachers'  meetings  included  necessarily  a  consideration  of  methods  to 
be  employed  in  them.  In  order  that  the  meeting  may  be  conducted  skill- 
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fully,  the  suggested  points,  together  with  other  important  items,  should 
be  organized  by  the  principal  into  a  series  of  guiding  principles.  These 
principles  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

I 

A  fundamental,  professional  interest  must  be  aroused  in  each  teacher 
attending  the  meeting. 

2 
The  teacher  must  be  given  definite  help  in  her  professional  needs. 


The  past  experiences  and  insight  of  the  teacher,  pertinent  to  the 
discussion,  must  be  utilized  fully. 


New  experiences  in  the  meeting  must  contribute  to  the  professional 
development  of  every  teacher  attending  it. 

5 
Teacher  participation  and  activity  must  predominate  in  the  meeting. 


Points  and  values  included  must  become  fixed  by  means  of  a  summary 
at  the  end  of  the  meeting. 

7 

Each  teacher  must  leave  the  meeting  with  a  disposition  to  utilize  in 
practice  the  information  she  has  obtained  in  the  meeting. 

Teachers'  interest  in  the  meeting  may  be  developed  through  a  pre- 
vious meeting,  a  supervisory  bulletin,  or  a  series  of  individual  confer- 
ences. If  the  staff  has  participated  in  the  selection  of  a  topic  and  has 
planned  the  program  for  discussion  of  the  topic,  each  teacher's  interest 
in  the  meeting  is  generally  assured.  The  procedure  involves  determina- 
tion of  needs,  recognition  of  purposes  to  meet  them,  and  provision  for 
definite  attack  on  them.  Teachers  who  have  become  accustomed  to 
democratic  participation,  frank  discussion,  and  constructive  help  come 
to  the  meetings  with  the  right  professional  attitudes. 

To  a  teachers'  meeting,  teachers  bring  the  products  of  their  different 
training  and  experience.  Each  person's  professional  study  and  activities 
are  potential  sources  for  contributing  to  the  development  of  others, 
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Every  teacher's  background  constitutes  the  foundation  on  which  further 
development  is  to  be  built.  Sometimes  past  experiences  give  all  the  help 
that  is  needed  in  meeting  a  new  situation.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
involved  requires  realignment  of  known  information  or  its  application 
to  the  recognized  conditions.  For  example,  teachers  may  understand 
thoroughly  the  principles  of  drill  in  teaching  spelling  but  need  to  grasp 
their  possibilities  in  improving  language  usage. 

Many  of  the  problems  to  be  solved  in  teachers'  meetings  necessitate 
the  introduction  of  new  materials.  The  study  of  professional  literature, 
reports  on  demonstrations,  and  talks  by  experts  become  integral  phases 
of  the  meetings.  In  the  series  of  activities  these  aspects  may  be  related 
to  the  preparation  for  a  meeting  or  become  parts  of  the  meeting.  One 
of  the  principal's  difficulties  in  guiding  teachers  in  this  type  of  learning 
is  keeping  their  discussion  on  the  topic.  Lengthy  digressions  and  tiresome 
repetitions  may  defeat  the  desired  effect. 

The  principal  must  avoid  being  the  regularly  prominent  performer. 
His  enthusiasm  or  his  anxiety  to  fix  a  point  may  easily  influence  him 
into  dominating  the  meeting.  If  his  participation  is  excessive,  his 
teachers  will  fail  to  take  an  adequate  part.  Consequently  he  will  be 
an  unsatisfactory  teacher  of  teachers  by  thoughtlessly  denying  teachers 
opportunities  to  think  and  express  themselves, 

A  Stenographic  Record  of  a  Teachers'  Meeting.  The  following  is  a 
stenographic  record  of  a  teachers7  meeting,  illustrating  the  application 
of  the  principles: 

Stenographic  Record  of  a  Teachers'  Meeting 

After  the  tea  Mrs.  N.  introduced  the  speaker:  Our  committee  invited 
Miss  R.  to  be  with  us  today  as  the  best  person  to  talk  to  us  on  our  selected  topic. 
We  all  appreciate  her  help  in  our  art  work,  and  so  the  committee  decided  that 
she  could  give  us  additional  advice  on  the  use  of  art-teaching  in  an  activity 
unit.  Miss  R.  certainly  needs  no  introduction  to  us,  because  of  her  constant 
helpfulness. 

Miss  R.:  Thank  you,  Mrs.  N.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  be  with  you 
today.  Your  tea  was  delightful;  I  appreciate  being  invited  to  it,  but  now  I 
have  to  "pay  the  piper."  I  shall  try  to  be  helpful  in  as  brief  a  presentation  as 
I  can  make.  If  I  tried  to  answer  in  detail  all  the  questions  which  you  submitted 
to  your  committee,  we  should  be  here  a  long  time.  They  are  searching  ques- 
tions, which  would  challenge  any  supervisor.  (Miss  R.'s  talk  took  about 
twenty  minutes,  during  which  time  she  answered  in  rather  practical  terms  the 
set  of  questions  which  indicated  the  help  wanted  by  the  teachers.) 

Miss  R.:  You  see,  I  have  tried  to  follow  Mr.  M.'s  practice  of  being  brief  and 
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specific.  I  see  we  have  almost  twenty-five  minutes  for  a  discussion.  Are  there 
comments  or  questions?  I  am  sure  there  must  be. 

Miss  L.:  Should  you  mind  expanding  your  statement  about  not  using  art 
in  some  cases? 

Miss  R.:  In  the  child's  activity,  situations  arise  when  you  may  want  to 
provide  a  certain  series  of  experiences.  The  use  of  art  as  a  means  may  be  either 
less  economical  or  less  effective  than  some  other  way;  for  example,  a  story, 
poem,  song,  or  conversation  may  be  more  appropriate.  Art  as  a  medium  may 
be  a  source  of  interference  in  the  learning  rather  than  a  help  in  some  situations. 
The  situation  itself  may  be  one  in  which  an  attempt  to  utilize  drawing,  paint- 
ing, or  construction  may  be  poorly  adapted  to  pictorial  presentation  and  to  the 
application  of  good  art  principles.  Miss  H.?  I  saw  an  excellent  illustration  of  a 
wise  choice  involving  a  decision  to  omit  art  this  morning.  Remember  when 
John  asked  about  drawing  the  river?  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  about  it. 

Miss  H.:  I'm  afraid  that  was  a  chance  decision  on  my  part.  We  were  dis- 
cussing the  importance  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  this  morning.  While  we  were 
planning  ways  to  find  out  why  it  is  important,  John  offered  to  draw  a  picture  of 
the  river.  I  thought  that  we  were  not  quite  ready  for  drawing  but  that  the  time 
would  come  when  almost  all  the  pupils  would  need  to  draw  a  map  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  We  briefly  discussed  this  possibility  and  then  decided  when 
we  ought  to  be  ready  for  drawing  it.  Then  we  planned  on  how  to  get  ready. 
We  agreed  that  we  should  have  to  study  our  books  and  maps,  use  our  slides  and 
collection  of  pictures,  and  probably  find  somebody  who  could  tell  us  about  the 
"Dust  Bow!,"  the  wheat  belt,  or  other  large  areas.  Is  that  what  you  meant? 

Miss  R.:  Yes,  thank  you. 

Mr.  T.:  In  one  of  the  rooms  I  saw  another  excellent  example.  Instead  of 
copying  pictures,  the  children  decided  to  collect  actual  specimens. 

Mrs.  N.:  We  did  that  last  spring,  when  we  had  our  science  exhibit. 

Miss  E.:  That's  what  I  tried  to  do  when  we  collected  pictures  illustrating 
the  history  of  transportation.  I  wondered  then  if  I  should  not  have  let  each 
child  make  a  set  of  drawings.  Their  scrapbooks  became  combinations  of  their 
own  work  and  cutout  pictures. 

Miss  R.:  I  remember  the  scrapbooks.  I  believe  you  made  good  use  of  the 
children's  time. 

Mrs.  5.:  Some  of  the  construction  work  seems  so  crude  that  it  disturbs  me. 

Miss  R.:  Many  teachers  are  disturbed  by  the  children's  work.  Those  points 
included  in  the  course  of  study  as  guides  are  sound. 

Mrs.  S.:  But  in  the  exhibits,  I  see  work  done  by  children  who  are  in  the  same 
grade  as  mine,  and  it  is  so  much  better  than  our  work.  It  looks  almost  like  the 
teacher's  work  rather  than  the  children's. 

MissR.:  Yes,  I  know.  Some  teachers  are  having  difficulty  in  avoiding  either 
dictation  of  the  construction  and  even  the  painting  or  the  actual  doing  of  some 
of  the  work  themselves.  Perhaps  they  are  trying  just  as  hard  as  you  are  to  get 
children's  product  but  have  too  high  standards  for  children  to  achieve  or 
permit  construction  which  is  too  difficult  for  them. 
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Mrs.  S.;  That's  not  good  teaching. 

Miss  R.:  That's  the  point.  Your  practice  is  better,  because  then  children 
are  the  learners  and  their  development  is  actually  much  better.  Follow  the 
recommendations  in  the  course  of  study. 

Miss  F.:  I  am  never  sure  that  the  principles  have  been  applied  to  the  chil- 
dren's construction.  Are  they  in  evidence  in  our  floor  map,  for  instance? 
(Most  of  the  teachers  expressed  an  interest  in  this  problem.) 

Miss  R.:  That  problem  bothers  most  of  us.  How  many  have  seen  Miss  F.'s 
floor  map?  (All  but  two  teachers.)  Good.  Then  we  can  use  it  as  an  example 
to  work  out  our  answers.  Shall  we  pool  our  reactions  to  it? 

Mrs.  N.:  The  proportions  are  about  as  good  as  we  should  expect  from 
children  of  that  grade.  You  certainly  can  tell  which  are  homes  and  which  are 
public  buildings. 

Miss  0.:  The  map  needs  no  label  to  inform  one  that  it  is  our  own  city.  I 
think  it  is  a  quite  accurate  reproduction  of  the  important  things  in  the  city. 
The  rows  of  stores  on  Fifth  Street  are  especially  realistic.  Who  made  them? 

Miss  P.:  John,  Mabel,  Mary,  Harry,  Franklin,  and  Bill  M.  Of  course  you 
will  recognize  Harry's  work  in  Morgan's  Department  Store  and  the  bank. 
Would  you  believe  that  Mabel  made  the  county  buildings? 

Miss  W.:  You  have  indicated  another  point  which  I  felt  when  I  saw  the 
map.  All  the  children  were  taking  part  in  building  it. 

Miss  H.:  All  the  children  are  learning  about  the  city. 

Mrs.  S.:  The  children  used  a  variety  of  materials. 

Mrs.  N.:  But  the  effect  is  good, 

Mrs.  S.;  Yes,  that  was  the  point  I  was  going  to  make.  I  think,  too,  that  the 
children  have  acquired  a  better  attitude  toward  the  city  and  its  activities  by 
building  the  floor  map. 

Miss  L.:  I  thought  the  children  showed  exceptional  cleverness.  Those  trees 
and  shrubs  are  realistic.  The  bandstand  made  out  of  soap  is  effective.  By  the 
way,  what  keeps  the  shrubs  in  shape? 

Miss  P.:  That  was  Ethel's  idea.  When  the  wastepaper  was  crushed  into 
shape,  the  children  coated  each  plant  and  tree  with  thinned  glue.  After  they 
had  dried  thoroughly,  they  were  painted. 

Miss  R.:  Do  you  realize  that  you  have  been  making  applications  of  the 
printed  principles  in  your  reactions  to  the  work  of  Miss  F.'s  pupils?  I  think 
that  is  the  best  answer  to  your  problem.  Are  there  other  points? 

Miss  C.:  I  have  a  question,  but  it  isn't  about  the  floor  map. 

Miss  R.:  We  have  covered  that  problem  sufficiently.  What  is  your  question? 

Miss  C.:  I  think  I  see  more  clearly  how  to  guide  the  children  in  applying 
art  principles  in  their  construction  activities,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  see  how 
to  get  some  children  to  be  critical  about  their  own  work.  I  mean,  they  seem  to 
be  willing  to  accept  an  inferior  piece  of  work,  something  poorer  than  they  can 
actually  do.  What  should  I  do  about  it? 

Miss  R.:  Who  else  is  troubled  about  that  point?  (All  but  three  raised  their 
hands.) 
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Miss  R.:  I  thought  so.  It  is  a  widespread  problem.  Miss  M.,  I  think  I 
recall  that  this  problem  came  up  in  your  room  in  connection  with  slides  the 
children  were  making.  Didn't  you  have  to  deal  with  it  in  the  case  of  one  boy? 

Miss  M.:  Do  you  mean  James  and  the  castle? 

MissR.:  Yes,  that  was  the  boy.  The  case  illustrates  the  problem  admirably. 
It  will  help  all  of  us  to  hear  how  you  dealt  with  it. 

Miss  M.:  James  selected  the  castle  as  the  slide  he  wanted  to  make.  The 
group  had  discussed  all  the  things  each  one  had  to  keep  in  mind  in  making  a 
slide.  When  James  made  the  first  castle,  he  ignored  many  of  the  points.  He 
brought  the  picture  to  me  and  asked  for  the  glass.  We  had  a  little  talk  about 
whether  or  not  his  work  could  be  used.  He  was  sure  that  it  was  all  right.  We  did 
not  make  any  headway  in  the  criticism,  but  we  did  agree  to  submit  the  picture 
to  the  class  for  suggestions.  I  got  James  to  agree  to  ask  as  his  first  question, 
"What  is  this?"  He  set  up  the  projector  and  threw  the  picture  on  the  wall.  In 
answer  to  his  question  the  children  mentioned  all  sorts  of  buildings  including 
Parliament  Building,  Saint  Paul's,  a  large  barn,  and  such  places  as  the  High- 
lands and  a  mountain ;  and  finally  some  child  asked  doubtfully,  "Is  it  a  castle?" 
When  James  said,  "Yes,"  the  children  were  more  severe  with  him  than  I  was. 
He  certainly  learned  a  lesson  the  hard  way.  His  next  picture  was  a  fine  one, 
the  best  he  could  do. 

Miss  R.:  Does  the  example  answer  your  questions,  or  shall  we  discuss  the 
point  further? 

Mr.  T.:  I  saw  Miss  L.  lead  a  child  to  make  his  own  criticism,  which  is 
another  good  way  to  get  the  desired  results.  John's  pictures  of  rabbits,  Miss  L., 
illustrate  the  point.  It  is  worth  telling. 

Miss  L.:  It  was  funny!  John  had  drawn  a  rabbit  just  as  fast  as  he  could 
without  trying.  He  insisted  that  it  was  the  best  he  could  do.  I  handed  him  the 
sketchbook  on  animal  pictures,  and  we  started  through  it.  He  was  to  compare 
each  picture  with  his  drawing  and  tell  me  in  what  ways  they  were  alike  or  in 
what  ways  they  were  different.  He  discovered  that  his  picture  might  be  taken 
for  a  poorly  drawn  horse,  a  fairly  good  donkey,  and  possibly  a  moose  without 
horns.  Then  we  looked  at  the  pictures  of  rabbits.  He  told  me  why  his  drawing 
did  not  look  like  a  good  picture  of  a  rabbit.  He  said  he  could  make  a  better 
picture.  His  next  effort  was  a  rather  good  picture,  of  which  he  was  justly  proud. 

Miss  R.:  Your  illustration  is  another  excellent  one.  Are  there  other  ques- 
tions? No,  I  see  it  is  almost  time  to  stop.  Shall  we  take  a  few  minutes  to 
summarize  our  discussion?  (Miss  R.  made  the  generalizations  while  the  teach- 
ers took  notes  of  them.) 

Mrs.  N.:  We  appreciate  Miss  R.Js  fine  assistance  today  and  thank  her  for 
it.  Mr.  T.,  do  you  want  to  close  the  meeting? 

Mr.  T.:  Miss  R.'s  summary  is  so  thorough  that  I  see  no  reason  for  me  to 
supplement  it.  You  close  the  meeting,  Mrs.  N, 

Topics*  The  stenographic  record  exemplifies  also  the  wise  choice  of 
a  topic  for  a  teachers'  meeting.  It  indicates  certain  common  problems 
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of  method  on  which  all  the  teachers  needed  supervisory  assistance. 
Other  topics  are  the  organization  and  grade  placement  of  subject  matter 
to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  a  school  community,  the  planning  of 
pageants  and  other  school  activities  involving  many  or  all  classes,  the 
formulation  of  school  policies,  the  development  of  a  program  of  school 
government,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  schooPs  educational  program. 
Illustration  of  Results.  The  summary  developed  in  the  meeting  may  be 
reduced  to  notes  or  an  outline  for  further  use  by  the  teachers.  As  a 
result  of  teachers'  meetings  on  the  teaching  of  reading,  for  example,  one 
of  the  products  was  the  following  series  of  points  on  silent-reading  skills: 

Partial  List  of  Skills  Compiled  in  a  Teachers9  Meeting 

3H.  SILENT-READING  SKILLS 
ABILITY  TO 

1.  Determine  the  central  thought  of  a  story. 

2.  Determine  the  central  thought  of  a  paragraph. 

3.  Determine  the  meaning  of  a  sentence. 

4.  Secure  information  which  will  clearly  answer  a  question. 

5.  Secure  information  which  will  aid  in  solving  a  problem. 

6.  Select  the  right  point  from  a  series  of  related  points, 

7.  Comprehend  the  essential  conditions  of  a  problem. 

8.  Comprehend  simple  statements  of  fact. 

9.  Determine  the  correctness  of  a  statement* 

10.  Discover  new  problems  in  a  topic. 

11.  State  clearly  cause. 

12.  State  clearly  effect. 

13.  Read  with  a  speed  at  least  equal  to  the  standard  for  the  grade. 

14.  Understand  the  reading  vocabulary  suitable  to  the  grade  level. 

15.  Organize  materials  read. 

16.  Outline  a  selection  read. 

17.  Make  a  digest  of  a  selection  read. 

18.  Tell  in  own  words  the  essential  content  of  a  selection  read. 

MEANS   USED  TO   SUPPLEMENT  THE  TEACHERS'   MEETING 

The  means  utilized  by  principals  to  supplement  teachers'  meetings 
fall  into  one  of  two  groups.  One  classification  of  supervisory  aids  in- 
cludes the  principal's  activities  to  determine  the  effects  of  the  meetings 
and  to  provide  additional  assistance.  The  other  group  of  helps  consists 
of  recommendations  which  are  direct  outgrowths  of  the  meetings. 

Follow-Up  Analysis  and  Assistance.  With  the  exception  of  one  super- 
visory technique,  principals  are  not  agreed  regarding  the  follow-up  pro- 
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cedures  to  use  after  teachers'  meetings.  The  supervisory  visit  to  each 
teacher's  classroom  is  the  outstanding  procedure  utilized.  This  com- 
mendable step  provides  the  principal  with  firsthand  information  on  each 
teacher's  subsequent  modifications  of  classroom  procedures.  His  ob- 
servations also  aid  him  in  determining  the  additional  supervisory 
assistance  she  needs. 

If  his  analysis  indicates  that  many  teachers  still  have  problems  in 
common  with  respect  to  the  subject  discussed  in  the  meeting,  he  should 
schedule  another  meeting  for  these  teachers.  In  planning  for  and  with 
them  again,  he  should  follow  the  same  procedures  that  he  would  use  for 
any  other  supervisory  meeting.  Occasionally  in  the  first  meeting  the 
principal  discovers  the  need  for  scheduling  a  second  meeting.  Some- 
times it  becomes  impossible  to  cover  all  the  materials  planned  for  a 
meeting.  New  points  may  arise  or  points  included  may  require  more 
time  than  careful  planning  seemed  to  indicate.  More  often,  however,  the 
persisting  needs  apply  to  individual  teachers.  Consequently  individual 
supervisory  conferences  should  be  utilized  as  supplementary  means  for 
assisting  each  teacher  who  needs  the  specific  additional  help.  Under 
the  circumstances,  a  second  meeting  would  be  a  wasteful  procedure. 

The  principal  may  accumulate  data  to  determine  the  effects  of  the 
teachers'  meetings  in  other  ways.  These  include  the  use  of  a  diagnostic 
testing  program,  the  analysis  of  teachers7  reports  and  samples  of  pupils' 
work,  and  consideration  of  the  teachers'  voluntary  comments,  changes 
in  their  attitudes,  and  changes  in  the  children's  attitudes. 

Additional  Help,  Principals'  additional  help  may  be  intended  for  in- 
dividual teachers  or  for  a  number  of  teachers.  The  most  common  type 
of  such  help  is  the  recommendation  of  specific  professional  reading.  Be- 
fore recommending  a  reference,  the  principal  must  have  read  it,  or  by 
some  other  means  must  have  become  informed  of  its  contents;  he  must 
know  that  the  material  contains  the  information  needed  by  a  teacher; 
he  should  present  it  definitely,  concretely,  and  constructively;  and  he 
should  be  sure  that  it  is  the  best  available  source  of  information.  Other 
suggestions  to  teachers  regarding  professional  study  include  courses  of 
various  kinds — extension,  summer-session,  and  late-afternoon  and  eve- 
ning courses  offered  in  universities  and  colleges.  Informal  study  groups 
may  be  organized  and  guided. 

Sometimes  the  follow-up  assistance  may  be  provided  through  a  bul- 
letin prepared  and  distributed  by  the  principal.  In  this  bulletin  the 
points  and  conclusions  of  the  teachers'  meeting  should  be  summarized 
for  future  reference  by  teachers  and  principal.  Occasionally  the  discus- 
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sion  in  the  meeting  will  disclose  to  both  teachers  and  principal  the  need 
for  planning  and  organizing  intervisitation  so  that  teachers  may  observe 
others  at  work. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  TEACHERS'  MEETINGS 

Another  problem  of  teacher's  meetings  is  implied  in  the  first  sections 
of  the  chapter.  It  concerns  the  organization  of  the  meetings.  A  plan  for 
the  meetings  involves  careful  consideration  of  (1)  the  time  when  they 
should  be  held,  (2)  the  frequency  with  which  they  should  be  held, 
(3)  the  amount  of  time  which  should  be  set  aside  for  a  meeting,  (4)  the 
places  where  meetings  should  be  held,  and  (5)  the  persons  who  should 
attend  a  particular  meeting.  The  last-mentioned  point  has  been  treated 
elsewhere  in  the  chapter.  In  the  planning  of  a  schedule  the  staff  should 
consider  all  the  points  because  of  their  interrelationships. 

Time.  Generally,  finding  a  satisfactory  time  for  holding  the  meetings 
is  difficult.  Out  of  school  hours  teachers  continue  to  be  very  busy  people. 
Personal  affairs;  superintendent's,  supervisors',  and  association  meet- 
ings; other  professional  duties;  courses;  and  other  engagements  con- 
sume much  of  teachers'  time.  The  distances  which  many  teachers  have 
to  travel  between  their  residences  and  the  school,  their  means  of  trans- 
portation, traffic  conditions  at  certain  hours,  and  potential  hazards  affect 
the  times  when  meetings  may  be  called. 

When  the  school  staff  discusses  the  time  for  holding  the  meeting,  it 
generally  concludes  that  two  periods  during  the  school  day  seem  best 
adapted,  all  conditions  being  considered.  The  most  commonly  accepta- 
ble time  is  an  afterschool  period.  All  teachers  who  should  attend  the 
meeting  are  already  in  the  building. 

Ordinarily  a  short  intermission  should  elapse  between  the  dismissal 
of  pupils  and  the  opening  of  the  meeting.  This  practice  increases  the 
possibility  of  a  prompt  beginning.  Also,  teachers  have  a  little  time  to 
complete  the  schoolwork  of  the  day,  to  confer  briefly  with  visiting 
parents,  and  to  relax  before  the  meeting  begins.  In  many  schools  the 
staff  plans  a  short  recreation  period,  such  as  an  informal  tea.  This 
period  has  another  value  besides  relaxation:  it  contributes  to  the  social 
solidarity  of  the  group,  to  esprit  de  corps. 

Another  period  set  aside  for  meetings  in  many  schools  is  a  time  before 
school  opens  in  the  morning.  Some  teachers  prefer  this  time  because 
they  attend  the  meetings  when  they  are  not  tired.  Others  object  to  the 
early-morning  session  because  they  believe  it  interferes  with  their  prep- 
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aration  for  classwork,  requires  them  to  arrive  at  school  too  early  to  meet 
home  responsibilities;  uses  up  energy  which  they  need  for  teaching 
during  the  rest  of  the  day,  or  provides  insufficient  time  for  a  good 
meeting. 

Schedule  of  Meetings.  On  two  points  the  staff  will  agree.  The  meetings 
should  occur  early  in  the  week.  Teachers  are  less  tired  and  seem  to  have 
fewer  engagements  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  than  on  other  school  days. 
All  persons  also  prefer  that  a  certain  hour  of  a  specific  weekday  be  set 
aside  for  the  meetings.  Being  thus  scheduled,  the  meeting  times  can 
be  remembered  easily,  and  the  teachers  are  better  able  to  make  plans 
for  their  other  duties  and  activities. 

The  number  of  professional  meetings  in  a  school  varies  in  practice. 
Many  staffs  plan  and  hold  weekly  meetings,  reporting  that  the  practice 
is  satisfactory.  In  some  schools  the  entire  educational  staff  meets  every 
other  week;  during  the  alternate  weeks,  only  groups  with  common  needs 
meet.  For  example,  the  staff  meetings  in  one  school  occur  on  the  first 
and  third  Wednesdays  of  each  month;  the  primary-grade  teachers  meet 
on  the  second  Wednesday,  and  the  upper-grade  teachers  meet  on  the 
fourth  Wednesday.  In  a  number  of  schools  all  meetings  are  scheduled 
to  occur  every  other  week,  thus  making  possible  considerable  preparation 
for  each  meeting. 

The  time  between  meetings  should  be  sufficient  for  the  teachers  and 
principal  to  make  adequate  preparation  for  every  meeting.  But  meet- 
ings held  less  frequently  than  twice  a  month  occur  too  far  apart  to 
maintain  continuity  of  professional  study  and  growth.  Practically  no 
intensive  supervision  is  possible  in  so  few  meetings  separated  by  long 
intervals. 

Length  of  Meeting.  Each  meeting  should  be  sufficiently  long  to  ensure 
the  accomplishment  of  results  in  keeping  with  the  professional  purposes. 
But  it  must  not  be  so  long  that  the  effect  is  unsatisfactory.  The  time 
devoted  to  the  professional  part  of  the  meeting  should  rarely  exceed 
one  hour.  If  some  teachers  wish  to  continue  the  discussion  after  that 
length  of  time,  the  meeting  may  be  dismissed  on  time  and  those  teachers 
be  permitted  to  remain.  Teachers  who  have  other  engagements  should 
not  be  placed  in  an  awkward  situation  because  they  have  to  leave  at  the 
close  of  the  regular  meeting. 

Place  of  Meetings.  The  place  in  which  a  meeting  should  be  held  is  often 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  meeting.  For  demonstration  purposes 
or  for  utilizing  classroom  materials  and  equipment,  the  classroom  is  the 
most  satisfactory  place  for  the  meetings.  Other  meetings  are  held  in 
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the  faculty  room,  the  school  library,  the  lunchroom,  or  the  office.  The 
size,  comfort,  informality,  and  attractiveness  of  the  meeting  places 
available  should  be  the  deciding  factors  because  of  their  effects  on  the 
teachers. 

THE    WORKSHOP    FOR    TEACHERS 

The  Workshop,  A  Special  Type  of  Meeting.  The  principal  and  teachers 
can  utilize  the  workshop  with  considerable  profit  to  themselves  and 
their  pupils.  If  it  provides  the  values  intended,  it  must  be  carefully 
planned.  It  should  be  attended  by  only  those  teachers  who  need  the 
assistance  which  the  particular  workshop  is  designed  to  furnish.  Con- 
sequently it  should  be  planned  to  meet  needs  in  areas  to  which  it  is 
adapted,  such  as  furnishing  experiences  in  creative  art,  utilizing  com- 
munity resources,  and  constructing  instructional  materials.  For  exam- 
ple, a  group  of  teachers  can  learn  how  to  use  correctly  new  art  materials 
under  the  guidance  of  the  art  supervisor  so  that  they  can  introduce  and 
guide  their  use  in  the  classrooms.  A  school  staff  can  prepare  the  neces- 
sary concrete  materials  which  will  make  pupils'  learning  of  arithmetic 
meaningful;  by  sharing  in  the  planning  and  production,  the  teachers 
will  develop  a  set  of  models  and  drawings  usable  in  many  classes. 

For  the  effective  workshop  type  of  meeting,  a  wealth  of  pertinent 
materials  must  be  assembled  ahead  of  time.  When  specialized  help  is 
needed,  the  principal  should  obtain  the  services  of  the  experts  most 
capable  of  furnishing  the  instructional  leadership  needed  by  the  staff. 
Since  the  activities  in  a  workshop  are  time-consuming,  the  length  of 
time  set  aside  exceeds  that  of  other  types  of  teachers'  meetings.  It  must 
be  adequate  for  the  purposes  that  the  workshop  is  to  serve.  The 
teachers  are  entitled  to  know  ahead  of  time  how  long  the  workshop 
session  is  expected  to  last. 
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KINDS   OF   BULLETINS 

The  bulletin  is  an  important  economical  device  to  be  used  extensively 
by  the  principal  when  he  needs  to  communicate  with  a  number  of  per- 
sons without  calling  a  meeting.  In  his  work  he  utilizes  three  types  of 
bulletins,  each  type  being  designed  primarily  to  serve  one  of  the  major 
functions  of  the  principalship:  (1)  administrative  bulletins,  (2)  super- 
visory bulletins,  and  (3)  public-relations  bulletins. 

Administrative  Bulletins*  By  far  the  largest  number  of  bulletins  re- 
leased in  the  course  of  the  school  year  are  administrative  communica- 
tions. By  means  of  them  the  principal  should  convey  to  teachers  and 
their  pupils  information  or  instructions  regarding  routine  matters  of  the 
schooL  Other  bulletins  provide  direction  in  matters  concerned  strictly 
with  organization.  These  communications  may  be  addressed  to  teachers, 
to  parents,  or  to  others,  depending  on  the  purpose.  Still  other  adminis- 
trative bulletins  are  designed  for  purposes  of  appraisal  and  are  meant 
for  the  teachers  only. 

An  illustration  of  an  administrative  bulletin  sent  to  parents  Is  the 
following,  regarding  the  school  schedule  during  inclement  weather.  It 
exemplifies  (1)  the  notification  of  parents  regarding  an  important  ad- 
ministrative matter  affecting  both  home  and  school  and  (2)  the  giving 
of  reasons  for  the  administrative  change. 

Administrative  Bidletm  to  Parents  regarding  Rainy-Day  Sessions 

December,  19 — 
To  Parents: 

Beginning  Monday,  December  13,  we  shall  conduct  urainy-day  sessions"  on 
days  too  inclement  for  the  children  to  engage  in  free  play  out  of  doors.  We  shall 
base  our  decision  each  day  on  the  weather  conditions  prevailing  between  1 1 :30 
and  11:45  A.M. 

The  schedule  for  such  sessions  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  Recess  periods  will  be  shortened*  Children  will  remain  in  their  rooms 
and  in  the  corridors  under  their  teacher's  supervision.  They  will  be  given  as 
much  freedom  as  seems  consistent  with  their  safety  and  general  welfare. 
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2.  The  noon  period  will  be  shortened  to  thirty  minutes.   Upon  returning 
from  lunch,  children  will  go  directly  to  their  rooms,  where  they  will  be  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  as  those  prevailing  during  recess. 

3.  The  afternoon  session  for  kindergarten  and  all  grades  will  start  at  12 :30 
and  end  half  an  hour  earlier.  Those  children  who  on  regular  schedule  go  home 
at  2 :00  will  go  at  1 :30.  Those  who  on  regular  schedule  go  home  at  3 : 10  will 
go  home  at  2:35. 

The  adoption  of  this  schedule  seems  advisable  as  a  health  and  safety 
measure.  Please  feel  free  to  call  upon  us  for  other  information  if  you  have 
questions. 

We  must  know  that  you  have  received  this  notice.  Kindly  sign  the  blank 
below,  detach,  and  return  immediately.  The  notice  may  be  kept  for  reference. 

Yours  truly, 
B.  H.  H. 
Principal 

»*.-.-.-»*-k-^.»«.^ -. .i^J?  J?  eJ^^ffJ?^%djrtfurned) ^^^.^^^^^.^^^ 

..,»._«..._*.. *.  .^,       ^-^-.^-.^^ 

I  have  received  the  notice  concerning  rainy-day  sessions. 

Signed 


The  following  is  an  administrative  bulletin  sent  to  teachers.  It  illus- 
trates a  number  of  the  features  of  a  good  bulletin  discussed  later  in  the 
chapter. 

Administrative  Bulletin  to  Teachers  regarding  the  Cafeteria 

January  29 
To  the  Teachers: 

In  accordance  with  our  discussion  about  the  cafeteria  line,  I  have  arranged 
to  get  the  buzzer  system  modified  next  Saturday  morning.  Next  Monday,  then, 
the  buzzers  for  dismissal  by  classes  at  noon  will  sound  in  your  rooms  according 
to  the  new  schedule  adopted.  Please  prepare  for  dismissal  in  keeping  with  our 
plans.  The  buzzers  will  signal  as  follows: 

11:55  A.M.,  in  all  first  and  second  grade  rooms; 
11:58  A.M.,  in  all  third  and  fourth  grade  rooms ; 
12:00  noon,  in  all  fifth  and  sixth  grade  rooms. 

All  teachers  and  children  must  observe  this  new  schedule,  or  else  crowding 
frill  continue. 

Although  the  little  children  will  start  for  the  cafeteria  earlier  than  at  present, 
the  dismissal  signal  in  the  lunchroom  will  ring  at  12:20  P.M.,  as  usual.  All 
children  are  to  remain  in  the  seats  at  the  tables  until  the  one  dismissal  bell  rings. 

Please  discuss  these  points  with  your  children  this  week  and  again  on 
Monday  morning. 
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Each  teacher  should  note  the  effects  of  the  new  schedule  so  that  we  may 
pool  our  reactions  regarding  the  results. 
Please  initial  the  bulletin-board  copy. 

Thank  you, 
R.  T.  M. 
Principal 

Supervisoiy  Bulletins,  A  principal  prepares  fewer  supervisory  bulletins 
a  year  than  any  other  type  of  bulletin.  Many  appropriate  occasions  are 
commonly  overlooked,  with  the  result  that  excellent  opportunities  to 
improve  instruction  are  lost.  The  supervisory  bulletin  may  be  used  to 
communicate  to  teachers  sound  educational  purposes,  information  re- 
garding teaching  procedures  and  devices,  directions  regarding  the  in- 
clusion and  placement  of  subject  matter,  specific  aid  in  professional 
study,  definite  help  in  experimentation,  and  instruction  regarding  tests 
and  diagnosis. 

Bulletins  Involving  Public  Relations.  Many  administrative  bulletins 
sent  home  to  parents  affect  the  program  of  public  relations.  Their  im- 
portance from  this  standpoint  is  presented  in  Chapter  XXIII.  These 
bulletins  and  others  designed  primarily  to  create  and  maintain  sound 
public  relations  should  have  the  same  characteristics  as  any  good  bulletin. 

PURPOSES   OF   BULLETINS 

From  the  presentation  above,  certain  purposes  and  values  of  bulletins 
may  be  inferred.  The  communications  serve  five  general  purposes. 

1.  The  bulletin  serves  to  transmit  information  to  the  persons  needing 
it.  The  two  bulletins  above  exemplify  this  point.  A  further  exemplifica- 
tion is  the  following  bulletin: 

A  Bulletin  of  Information  for  the  Parents 

September  1,  19 — 
To  Parents: 

Kindly  note  the  following  items.  They  are  concerned  mainly  with  your 
children's  safety  and  protection  and  therefore  deserve  your  careful  attention. 

1.  Our  Junior  Traffic  Police  schedule  for  children  coming  to  school  is  as 
follows :  8 :  4O8 : 5  7  and  1 2 : 40-1 2:57.  Service  is  provided  at  all  regular  periods 
of  dismissal.  All  children  crossing  at  the  controls  are  required  to  cross  through 
the  lanes.  Please  help  your  child  to  select  a  route  so  that  he  will  be  sure  to 
cross  through  the  right  lanes. 

The  traffic  officers  are  instructed  not  to  wait  for  stragglers.  Otherwise  the 
officers  would  be  continually  late  to  class. 
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2.  Children  should  not  arrive  at  school  before  8:40  and  12:40,  because  no 
traffic  service  or  playground  supervision  is  provided  before  those  times. 

3.  Except  when  going  home  at  regular  dismissal  periods,  children  are  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  grounds  without  our  permission.  Children  may  not  eat 
lunch  elsewhere  than  at  home  or  at  school  without  written  permission  which 
has  been  approved. 

4.  For  children  who  are  tardy  in  leaving  home  and  for  children  who  are 
absent,  parents  will  please  establish  a  contact  with  the  school  by  phone  or  note. 

5.  Our  cafeteria  serves  well-prepared  food  at  5  cents  a  dish.  Lunch  tickets 
are  available  in  the  office  at  50  cents  and  $1.00.  Orange  juice  at  25  cents  a 
week  and  milk  at  20  cents  a  week  are  available  at  the  10  o'clock  recess.  Please 
secure  tickets  at  the  office. 

6.  Bank  deposits  by  the  children  are  made  every  Friday.   Minimum  de- 
posits: 25  cents  for  opening  an  account,  10  cents  thereafter. 

7.  Our  P.T,A.  meets  at  2  P.M.  every  second  Tuesday  of  the  calendar  month. 
You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

We  invite  you  to  visit  us  at  any  time.  We  welcome  discussions  in  the  in- 
terests of  your  children. 

We  must  know  that  this  letter  has  been  received  at  home  and  has  been  read 
by  the  parents.  Kindly  sign  the  following  slip  and  return  to  the  school  by  your 
child  tomorrow. 

Yours  truly, 

Principal 


I  have  read  the  notice  above. 

Signed  ____________________  Date 


2.  The  bulletin  is  a  means  of  unifying  the  teachers'  work.  Various 
bulletins  included  in  this  chapter  illustrate  applications  of  this  purpose, 
especially  the  supervisory  communications.  Through  bulletins,  adopted 
policies  and  important  decisions  may  be  released  in  forms  which  may 
be  preserved  for  reference. 

3.  The  supervisory  bulletin  may  be  utilized  to  raise  teaching  stand- 
ards and  levels  of  achievement.  A  bulletin  designed  to  serve  this  purpose 
is  presented  below.  The  principal  supplying  the  illustration  indicated 
that  some  study  by  the  teachers  had  preceded  the  release  of  his  bulletin 
to  them. 
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A  Bulletin  to  Teachers  on  Planning  Classroom  Instruction 

PLANNING  YOUR  UNIT  OF  WORK 

As  was  agreed  in  our  last  faculty  meeting,  a  teacher  should  formulate  in 
writing  her  plan  for  a  unit  of  work.  The  following  reasons  were  advanced 
in  the  meeting:  The  plan  provides  a  basis  for  teaching.  It  may  be  altered  in 
detail  as  the  unit  progresses.  It  enables  her  to  "think  through"  to  the  end  of 
the  unit  but  also  to  deviate  knowingly  as  occasions  arise.  Thus  she  will  be  less 
likely  to  overlook  any  opportunities  that  the  unit  presents.  It  will  lead  her 
to  read  widely  so  that  she  may  know  what  others  have  done  and  thought  out 
In  the  same  field. 

Below  is  the  outline  I  promised  to  work  out  on  the  basis  of  our  group  study 
and  discussions.  I  hope  it  may  prove  helpful  to  each  teacher  in  planning  her 
unit  of  work  to  discuss  with  me. 

i.  OBJECTIVES  (THERE  MAY  BE  SEVERAL) 

To  form  better  health  habits — unit  on  foods 

To  cultivate  an  interest  in  animals — jungle  unit 

To  improve  oral  English — dramatization  of  Rip  van  Winkle 

To  improve  written  English — safety  unit 

To  secure  better  social  relationships — any  unit 

To  gain  common  experiences  as  a  basis  for  conversation  or  reading 

H.  LAUNCHING 

It  may  be  the  teacher's  idea — how  shall  she  present  it  so  that  the  children  will 

adopt  it  as  their  own? 
How  shall  the  teacher  set  the  stage? 

With  a  story;  a  book;  pictures  or  slides;  an  experience 
Shall  she  permit  much  discussion? 
Shall  she  permit  the  children's  ideas  to  modify  her  plan? 

HI.  ACTIVITIES  OR  EXPERIENCES 

Shall  experiences  be  real  or  vicarious? 

Real — churning  cream;  visiting  the  market;  drinking  milk;  visiting  an 

airport 
Vicarious — reading  about  a  dairy;  looking  at  slides  of  animals;  reading 

how  butter  is  made 

A  good  unit  makes  use  of  both  real  and  vicarious  experiences 
All  possible  activities  should  be  noted 

Making  furniture  for  the  playhouse;  making  a  viking  ship;  writing  stories; 
making  clay  figures;  weaving  rugs;  planting  corn;  making  booklets; 
making  a  picture  show;  presenting  a  program 
Encourage  homes  to  provide  additional  real  experiences 
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IV.  OUTCOMES 

Information  you  expect  the  child  to  gain 

Why  milk  is  good  for  children;  how  a  table  is  set;  our  chief  seaports;  how 

pioneers  lived;  locations  of  certain  places 
Habits  and  skills 

Ability  to  speak  easily  and  correctly 

Ability  to  express  oneself  in  writing 

Neatness  and  orderliness 
Appreciations 

Of  Norwegian  music;  of  certain  literature;  of  the  work  of  others 

Increased  and  lasting  interest  in  a  field 
Social  growth 

Recognition  of  the  rights  of  others 

Co-operation 

4.  The  bulletin  is  an  excellent  means  to  use  in  communicating  in- 
formation which  is  to  be  filed  for  future  reference.  Administrative  poli- 
cies and  supervisory  helps  may  be  transmitted  to  teachers  in  this  form. 
The  following  is  a  bulletin  which  illustrates  the  formulation  of  directions 
to  teachers.  They  will  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  in  dealing  with  certain 
recurring  administrative  matters. 


A  Bulletin  to  Teachers  on  Recurring  Administrative  Items 

PLEASE  NOTE  CAREFULLY  AND  PILE  FOR  USE 

Notices  Sent  to  Classrooms.  Hereafter  notices  sent  to  the  classrooms  should 
be  signed  by  you.  We  hope  that  this  change  will  eliminate  the  misunderstand- 
ings which  teachers  believe  occurred  because  notices  were  not  seen.  We  shall 
send  notices  only  when  we  cannot  avoid  this  procedure  of  getting  important 
information  to  you. 

Supplies  for  the  Month.  List  on  your  monthly  requisition  blanks  the  amount 
of  each  kind  of  supply  you  need  for  the  coming  month.  Requisitions  will  be 
placed  in  your  box  each  month  with  the  date  indicated  when  they  should  be 
returned.  Your  next  request  for  supplies  should  be  in  the  clerk's  box  by 
Friday,  November  3.  Distribution  will  occur  before  9:00  o'clock  on  Monday, 
November  6. 

Addresses.  Today  request  new  addresses  from  children  who  have  moved 
this  term.  Please  send  the  information  to  the  office  this  morning.  Remind 
your  pupils  to  give  you  new  addresses  from  now  on  as  soon  as  they  move. 
Beginning  with  the  next  attendance  report,  you  will  be  given  a  memorandum 
form  on  which  to  write  new  addresses  of  children  who  have  moved  during  the 
month.  This  plan  may  solve  our  difficulties. 
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Transfers.  Please  send  cards  and  parental  requests  with  children  trans- 
ferring from  school.  The  child  to  be  transferred  should  be  sent  to  the  office  as 
soon  after  9:00  o'clock  as  possible.  Upon  receipt  of  his  parents'  request  and 
his  card,  the  clerk  will  make  out  the  transfer.  The  child  will  be  given  it  at  that 
time,  or  it  will  be  sent  to  your  class -t>ef ore  dismissal  time.  When  the  latter 
procedure  has  to  be  followed,  please  be  sure  that  he  takes  his  transfer  with  him. 

The  School  Nurse.  The  School  Nurse  will  be  here  from  8:45  to  10:00 
o'clock.  Be  sure  that  children  with  colds  or  other  symptoms  are  sent  to  her  as 
soon  after  9 : 00  as  possible.  Three-day  absentees  must  report  to  her  and  receive 
a  clearance  card  from  her  before  they  can  be  readmitted  to  your  class.  During 
the  present  period  this  precaution  must  be  rigidly  observed.  Your  co-operation 
is  urged. 

Lost  and  Found*  Please  note  the  change  in  time  when  the  committees  in 
charge  of  lost  articles  are  on  duty.  Some  one  committee  will  be  on  duty  from 
12:25  to  12:50.  Please  call  this  to  the  attention  of  your  class.  No  one  will  be 
on  duty  at  2:00  o'clock;  the  lower-grade  children  who  ask  about  lost  articles 
after  school  cannot  be  helped  by  the  committee.  If  you  wish  to  help  children 
at  times  other  than  the  period  scheduled,  please  accompany  them.  The  clerk 
has  been  instructed  to  give  no  child  the  key  to  the  lost-and-found  closet. 

J.H.B.  , 

5.  The  bulletin  above  also  illustrates  the  fifth  general  purpose  in  that 
it  is  a  record  of  delegated  and  fixed  responsibilities.  Both  the  sender 
and  the  recipient  of  the  bulletin  should  file  copies.  The  need  for  this 
disposition  of  a  bulletin  is  also  exemplified  in  the  communication  to 
teachers  regarding  dismissal  of  the  children  at  noon  (p.  284),  included 
in  the  bulletin  to  teachers  regarding  the  cafeteria. 


VALUES   OF   BULLETINS 

In  the  bulletins  presented  thus  far,  one  set  of  values  is  discernible. 
They  are  instructional  in  nature.  Every  supervisory  bulletin  should  ex- 
hibit this  characteristic.  The  nature  of  the  instruction  provided  varies 
with  the  purpose  of  the  bulletin. 

The  bulletin  should  be  utilized  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  com- 
mon difficulties.  It  may  be  utilized  also  to  present  and  define  a  problem 
and  offer  a  procedure  for  its  solution.  The  bulletin  may  consist  of  the 
program  planned  for  attacking  and  meeting  a  significant  condition,  or 
it  may  serve  to  present  the  conclusions  resulting  from  a  solution  of  a 
problem.  Below  is  a  principal's  bulletin  which  illustrates  the  value  of 
a  communication  contributing  to  the  solution  of  common  problems  of 
the  teaching  staff. 
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A  Bulletin  Dealing  with  the  Solution  of  Common  Problems 

BULLETIN  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  GRADES  I-IV 

October  19 
Because  of  the  similarity  of  needs,  and  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  better 

understanding  of  the  work  of  each  grade  on  common  problems,  I  am  scheduling 

joint  meetings  of  teachers  in  Grades  I  and  II  and  Grades  III  and  IV  on 

November  8  and  22. 

Our  problem  deals  with  "Eye  Span  and  Eye  Movements."  May  we  follow 

these  assignments  in  our  discussions? 

November  8 

1.  Present  accepted  methods  of  forming  right  eye  habits  in  the  first  grade. 
Mrs.M. 

2.  BuswelPs  experiment  with  thought  readers  and  phonic  readers.   (Storm 
and  Smith,  pp.  81-92.)  Mrs.  T. 

3.  The  reading  problems  in  the  second  grade.  Miss  F. 

4.  What  the  teacher  can  do  in  establishing  good  habits  of  eye  movement. 
(Storm  and  Smith,  pp.  96-101.)   Miss  H. 

NOD  ember  22 

5.  Causes  and  prevention  of  word  reading.  (Stone,  pp.  56-57,  6-14,  35,  and 
A  Guide  to  Child  Development,  pp.  605-608,  sections  5,  7,  8.)  Miss  O. 

6.  How  to  present  a  silent-reading  lesson.  Mrs.  C. 

7.  Undesirable  reading  habits  which  persist  in  the  fourth  grade.  Remedial 
methods.  Miss  L. 

8.  My  best  drill  for  either  eye  span  or  eye  movement.  Misses  J.,  S.,  and  M. 

R.E.H. 

The  bulletin  above  exemplifies  other  values  of  bulletins.  The  teachers 
are  informed  about  new  concepts  and  practices  in  education.  They  are 
also  referred  to  the  findings  of  research  and  to  the  published  reports  of 
experiments.  Another  value  of  this  bulletin  is  the  guidance  of  the 
teachers'  thinking.  This  important  aspect  of  bulletins  is  more  marked 
in  the  following  bulletin: 

Bulletin  Designed  to  Guide  Teachers  in  Planning  Their  Work 

SCIENCE  FOR  THE  SEMESTER  OR  YEAR 

Kindly  prepare  by  October  10  a  Science  Plan  for  the  Semester  or  Year. 
Cover  the  following  and  additional  points  as  seem  best. 

(Note  the  Superintendent's  Bulletin  posted  on  the  bulletin  board.) 
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Science  Plan 

L  A  single  unit  or  a  few  lines  of  work  to  be  followed. 

2.  Desirable  goals  to  be  attained. 

3.  Activities  or  excursions  planned. 

4.  Sources  of  available  information. 

5.  Equipment  to  be  used. 

6.  Different  types  of  teaching  procedure  to  carry  out  the  program. 

Refer:  Elementary  Handbook  of  Science 
List  of  Correlations,  p.  77 
Desirable  knowledges,  pp.  52-53 
Two  science  charts  to  come  soon 

We  shall  meet  by  circuits  and  have  each  science  plan  presented  to  the  group. 
This  will  make  us  all  cognizant  of  the  different  approaches  and  plans  of  the 
teachers  in  each  circuit. 

Guidance  by  means  of  a  bulletin  may  be  furnished  with  respect  to  a 
particular  phase  of  work.  When  the  item  is  about  some  instructional 
matter,  the  communication  should  contain  carefully  worded  directions. 
All  important  steps  to  be  followed  by  the  teacher  should  be  outlined 
clearly.  Below  is  an  illustration  of  this  type  of  bulletin. 


Bulletin  Containing  Explicit  Directions  to  Be  Followed 

November  14 
To  All  Teachers: 

In  planning  the  use  of  the  UNIT  STUDY  BOOKS  may  I  have  your  help?  They 
may  be  used  with  profit  in  two  ways: 

1.  As  supplementary  reading  materials  in  the  grade  for  which  they  are 
intended. 

2.  In  any  grade  in  terms  of  differences  in  reading  ability  and  a  reading 
development  program. 

Please  look  at  all  the  titles  and  skim  through  such  numbers  as  appeal  to 
you.  Then 

1.  Indicate  which  ones  you  feel  should  be  used  primarily  on  a  browsing 
table  in  the  grade  for  which  they  are  intended. 

2.  Indicate  which  ones  you  feel  should  be  used  on  a  browsing  table  in  some 
other  grade  to  provide  supplementary  sight  reading  for  children  with  reading 
ability 

a.  Below  the  grade  in  which  they  are  enrolled  or 
6.  Above  the  grade  in  which  they  are  enrolled. 
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3.  Indicate  the  ones  which  should  be  made  available  for  use  in  your  class 
because  their  contents  correspond  to  subject  matter  assigned  to  the  grade  you 
teach  and  because  the  reading  difficulty  permits  assignments  in  keeping  with 
individual  reading  ability. 

You  may  compile  your  three  lists  by  the  books'  numbers  rather  than  by 
titles.  I  have  a  key  list  of  numbers  and  titles. 

Thank  you, 
K.M.B. 

Occasionally  the  principal  obtains  information  about  the  good  work 
of  teachers  in  other  schools.  If  it  is  sufficiently  valuable  to  his  teachers 
to  be  studied  by  them,  he  should  write  out  an  account  of  the  teaching 
and  present  it  to  them  in  a  bulletin,  thus  giving  it  a  form  adapted  to 
future  reference.  One  significant  precaution  must  be  taken  in  preparing 
this  type  of  supervisory  communication.  The  principal  must  be  sure 
that  tie  account  has  been  written  in  such  a  form  that  the  values  to  be 
obtained  from  a  study  of  it  have  been  pointed  out  clearly.  For  instance, 
a  paragraph  in  his  running  account  of  the  classwork  should  be  accom- 
panied by  notations  of  the  good  features  and  the  reasons  why  they  are 
good. 

Another  instructional  value  of  the  bulletin  is  that  of  furnishing 
teachers  with  helpful  references  which  they  should  study.  If  a  list  of 
references  is  included  in  the  bulletin,  the  principal  should  ascertain 
beforehand  that  every  reference  listed  can  be  obtained  readily,  or  else 
he  should  make  certain  that  it  will  be  available  when  a  teacher  requests 
it.  The  following  excerpts  from  a  bulletin  of  references  illustrate  the 
specific  nature  of  this  type  of  bulletin: 

Excerpts  from  a  Bulletin  of  Classified  Reading  References 

SELECTED  REFERENCES  IN  SPELLING 

1.  Experiments  in  Methods  of  Teaching  Spelling 

ARCHER,  CLIFFORD  P.  "Shall  We  Teach  Spelling  by  Rule?"  Elementary 
English  Review,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  61-63.  (March,  1930.) 

DISTAD,  H.  W.,  and  DAVIS,  EVA  M.  "A  Comparison  of  Column-Dictation 
and  Sentence-Dictation  Spelling  with  Respect  to  Acquisition  of  Meaning 
of  Words,"  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  XX,  pp.  352-359. 
(December,  1929.) 

GATES,  ARTHUR  I.  "An  Experimental  Comparison  of  the  Study-Test  and 
Test-Study  Methods  in  Spelling,"  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology, 
Vol.  XXII,  pp.  1-19.  (January,  1931.) 
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ZYVE,  CLAIRE.  An  Experimental  Study  of  Spelling  Methods.  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  466,  1931. 
86pp. 

2.  Diagnosis  and  Remedial  Work  in  Spelling 

ARCHER,  CLIFFORD  P.  "Saving  Time  in  Spelling  Instruction,"  Journal  of 
Educational  Research,  Vol.  XX,  pp.  122-131.  (September,  1929.) 

3.  Principles  of  Teaching  Spelling  Derived  from  Research  Studies 


HORN,  ERNEST.  "Principles  of  Method  in  Teaching  Spelling  as  Derived 
from  Scientific  Investigation,"  in  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Edu- 
cation, Eighteenth  Yearbook,  Part  II,  1919.  Chapter  3. 

KYTE,  GEORGE  C.  "Principles  of  the  Teaching  of  Spelling,"  in  Department 
of  Elementary  School  Principals,  N.  E.  A.,  Tenth  Yearbook,  1931, 
pp.  412-415. 


4.  Methods  of  Teaching  Spelling 

5.  Appraisal  of  the  Teaching  of  Spelling 

6.  Types  and  Kinds  of  Misspelling 


7.  Ability  and  Deficiency  in  Spelling  Found  In  Superior  Pupils 
McGovNEY,  MARGARITA.  "Spelling  Deficiency  in  Children  of  Superior  Gen- 

eral Ability,"  Elementary  English  Review,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  147-148.  (June, 
1930.) 

PALMER,  MARY  E.  "Abilities  Possessed  by  the  Good  Speller/*  Elementary 
English  Review,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  149-150.   (June,  1930.) 

8.  Measurement  of  Spelling  Ability 

ASHBAUGH,  E.  J.  The  Iowa  Spelling  Scales.  Public  School  Publishing  Com- 

pany, 1922. 
AYRES,  L.  P.  A  Measuring  Scale  for  Ability  in  Spelling.  Russell  Sage  Foun- 

dation, New  York,  1915. 

MORRISON,  J.  C.,  and  McCALL,  W.  Spelling  Scales. 

SELKE,  ERICH.  "A  Study  of  tie  Vocabulary  of  Ten  Spellers,"  Elementary 
School  Journal,  Vol.  XXIX,  pp.  767-770.  (June,  1929.) 
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The  quotations  from  the  bulletin  of  references  Indicate  the  care  with 
which  each  source  of  help  must  be  presented.  This  caution  should  be 
observed  especially  if  a  number  of  references  are  included,  if  the  bulletin 
is  intended  to  be  kept  for  future  use,  or  when  the  teachers  have  to  look 
up  a  reference  to  study.  Economy  of  effort  requires  accurate  reporting 
of  a  printed  source  of  help.  Therefore  every  reference  should  include 

(1)  the  author's  name  and  initials;  (2)  the  exact  title  of  the  reference; 
(3)  if  an  article,  the  exact  title  of  the  periodical,  bulletin,  monograph, 
or  the  like  containing  it;  (4)  the  exact  pages  or  chapter  in  a  book,  if 
necessary,  or  the  volume  number,  month,  and  year  of  a  magazine,  to- 
gether with  the  pages  containing  the  article;  (5)  if  a  book,  the  name  of 
the  publisher,  edition,  and  year  of  publication. 

When  it  is  expected  that  teachers  will  desire  specific  help  from  a 
list  of  references,  the  classification  of  the  sources  as  illustrated  above 
proves  helpful.  If  classification  is  difficult  to  make,  then  carefully 
worded  brief  annotations  may  be  included  to  serve  the  purpose  of  specific 
guidance. 

Still  another  use  for  the  bulletin  is  that  of  imparting  valuable  data 
to  the  teacher.  Statistics  regarding  the  community  or  the  school,  sum- 
maries of  the  results  of  testing  programs  or  experiments,  and  statistical 
analyses  of  classroom  conditions  are  illustrative  of  the  kinds  of  informa- 
tion which  may  be  conveyed  to  teachers  by  means  of  bulletins.  The 
bulletins  are  valuable  to  the  extent  that  (1)  the  information  is  essential, 

(2)  the  teachers  can  read  and  interpret  the  data,  and  (3)  the  teachers 
are  guided  in  making  the  interpretations  and  applications. 

PREPARATION  OF   BULLETINS 

Clarity.  From  the  presentation  above  the  reader  will  have  noted  some 
desirable  characteristics  of  bulletins.  The  outstanding  requisite  is 
clarity.  If  the  contents  of  the  bulletin  cannot  be  easily  understood  by 
the  persons  receiving  it,  its  purposes  will  be  met  inadequately.  Hence 
instructions,  directions,  and  explanations  should  be  written  in  explicit 
terms.  The  communication  should  be  as  brief  as  possible.  Adequacy  of 
treatment,  however,  should  not  be  sacrified  for  brevity.  This  point 
implies  also  preciseness  in  the  treatment  of  a  subject. 

Materials.  The  second  group  of  characteristics  has  to  do  with  the 
nature  of  the  materials  used  in  producing  the  bulletin.  Factors  which 
govern  this  phase  of  production  include  (1)  the  needed  number  of 
copies,  (2)  the  degree  of  permanent-reference  value,  and  (3)  the  econ- 
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oray  of  time  and  effort  in  production.  With  these  three  points  in  mind, 
the  principal  should  decide  which  medium  to  use:  a  good  quality  of 
bond  paper,  light  cardboard,  or  other  materials.  For  example,  if  the 
bulletin  is  one  which  may  be  discarded  after  the  instructions  have  been 
followed,  an  inexpensive  paper  will  serve  the  purpose  of  transmitting 
the  instructions.  A  bulletin  containing  information  to  which  the  teachers 
should  refer  from  time  to  time  should  be  produced  on  a  good  quality 
of  paper  or  card.  If  it  is  to  be  handled  often,  so  that  it  is  subjected  to 
heavy  wear,  the  material  should  be  durable.  Since  the  communication 
is  to  be  filed,  it  should  appear  on  standard  cards  or  sheets  of  paper. 
The  dimensions  should  be  governed  by  the  filing  facilities  furnished  to 
the  teachers.  If  each  teacher  possesses  a  standard-sized  loose-leaf  note- 
book, correctly  punched  paper  of  the  right  size  should  be  used  for  the 
bulletin. 

Duplicating  Equipment.  The  four  types  of  duplicating  equipment 
commonly  used  in  a  school  are  the  typewriter,  mimeograph,  indelible-ink 
duplicator,  and  hectograph.  The  typewriter  used  independently  of  other 
duplicating  devices  produces  at  one  time  a  relatively  small  number  of 
copies.  When  it  is  used  in  connection  with  a  ditto  machine,  more  than 
enough  copies  to  take  care  of  the  largest  elementary-school  staff  can  be 
made.  If  both  the  typewriter  and  the  mimeograph  are  used,  the  number 
of  copies  produced  is  adequate  to  serve  the  needs  of  most  schools  in 
sending  home  notices  or  bulletins  to  all  parents. 

If  a  small  number  of  bulletins  for  immediate  use  only  is  desired,  the 
indelible-ink  duplicator  is  thoroughly  satisfactory.  Since  the  ink  fades, 
so  that  in  time  the  bulletin  is  hard  to  read,  copies  to  be  filed  for  future 
reference  or  for  purposes  of  record  should  not  be  produced  on  a  ditto 
machine.  Mimeographed  copies  or  black-record  carbon  copies  meet 
these  latter  purposes. 

Acknowledgment  of  Attention  to  Notice.  When  an  important  com- 
munication is  sent  to  persons  or  posted  on  the  bulletin  board,  provision 
should  be  made  for  recording  that  all  for  whom  the  information  is  in- 
tended have  read  the  communication.  Among  the  illustrations  given 
above,  examples  of  this  type  of  record  are  included.  If  parents  are  to 
return  a  signed  statement  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  communication 
from  the  school,  they  should  find  it  easy  to  tear  or  cut  off  the  part  of 
the  bulletin  to  be  returned. 

If  teachers  are  expected  to  initial  a  bulletin,  there  should  be  an  ap- 
propriate space  left  for  them  to  write  in.  On  the  rare  occasions  that 
teachers  must  read  a  communication  during  school  hours,  they  should 
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be  able  to  initial  or  check  quickly  a  space  provided  on  the  commu- 
nication. 

It  is  sound  practice  to  require  all  teachers  to  initial  notices  and  bul- 
letins placed  on  the  bulletin  board.  Then  important  notices  cannot  be 
overlooked  by  any  teacher  without  the  knowledge  of  the  principal  or 
the  secretary.  The  teacher's  attention  can  be  specifically  called  to  the 
omission.  Also,  the  initialed  bulletin  becomes  a  record  that  the  teacher 
read  it. 

USES   OF   SUPERVISORY   BULLETINS 

For  Preparation.  When  the  bulletin  is  used  as  a  supervisory  technique 
in  a  program  of  supervision,  it  is  either  preparatory  or  supplementary 
in  nature.  Supervisory  bulletins  to  prepare  teachers  for  another  type  of 
supervisory  technique  may  be  sent  to  them  before  a  teachers'  meeting, 
a  series  of  individual  conferences,  a  demonstration  lesson,  or  a  super- 
visory visit.  Below  is  an  example  of  a  bulletin  prepared  co-operatively 
by  a  teacher  and  a  principal  and  sent  to  all  teachers  invited  to  attend  a 
demonstration  lesson. 

Bulletin  to  Prepare  Teachers  to  Observe  a  Demonstration  Lesson 

SIXTH-GRADE  DEMONSTRATION — GEOGRAPHY 

Pupils  of  the  low  sixth  grade  are  centering  their  attention  upon  the  solution 
of  the  problem  "What  were  the  difficulties  which  Europeans  had  to  meet  in 
developing  Africa?" 

As  preliminary  work,  pupils  have  had  intensive  map  study  of  the  continent 
and  have  read  extensively  in  supplementary  books  in  order  that  they  might 
have  a  background  of  knowledge  upon  which  to  base  intelligent  thinking. 

The  main  problem,  stated  above,  is  the  outstanding  problem  in  the  minds 
of  the  children.  From  a  general  knowledge  of  geographical  conditions,  the 
pupils,  in  class  discussion,  have  contributed  the  following  list  of  topics,  a  study 
of  which  they  considered  would  furnish  a  partial  solution  to  the  main  problem: 

1.  Climatic  Conditions  6.  Disadvantages  in  Transportation 

2.  Conditions  of  the  Coast  Line  7.  Diseases 

3.  The  Great  Desert  Land  8.  Wild  Tribes  of  Africa 

4.  Mountains  9.  Wild  Life  of  Africa 

5.  The  Dense  Jungle 

In  previous  lessons  two  of  these  topics  have  been  reported  on  by  various 
pupils  and  discussed  in  general  by  the  class. 

The  observation  period  will  open  with  a  brief  statement  by  a  pupil  of  work 
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which  had  immediately  preceded  this  lesson.  A  pupil  who  had  given  a  report 
on  "Climatic  Conditions"  at  the  previous  period,  will  take  charge  of  the  class 
and  give  a  few  questions  which  will  be  intended  to  review  and  test  the  class  on 
the  significant  features  of  his  report. 

A  similar  procedure  will  follow  with  the  topic  "Conditions  of  the  Coast 
Line." 

New  reports  to  be  presented:  "The  Great  Desert  Land,"  They  will  discuss 
the  result  of  their  reference  reading,  occasionally  showing  pictures  to  illustrate 
their  points,  making  illustrations  on  the  blackboard,  or  pointing  to  a  location 
on  the  map. 

Members  of  the  class  are  free  at  any  time  to  interrupt  the  report  by  asking 
for  explanations  of  a  particular  point  or  offering  additional  appropriate  in- 
formation. 

Please  watch  recitations  for  the  following  points: 

1.  Was  there  evidence  of  pupil  participation  or  teacher  guidance  or  unusual 
leadership? 

2.  Did  the  period  show  evidence  of  ability  in  purposeful  thinking  which  was 
stimulated  by  a  definite  problem? 

3.  Was  there  evidence  of  wide  reading  of  a  selective  kind  and  careful  dis- 
crimination in  selection  for  a  given  purpose? 

4.  How  did  the  pupils  receive  tie  criticism,  corrections,  or  challenges  of 
their  classmates?  Were  they  courteous? 

5.  Was  the  subject  matter  under  discussion  closely  related  to  the  course  of 
study  for  the  grade  and  was  it  of  immediate  interest  to  the  majority  of 
the  class? 

6.  Was  there  evidence  throughout  the  entire  recitation  that  high  standards 
of  achievement  were  being  realized  in  knowledge,  attitudes,  habits,  and  skills? 

a.  Knowledge  of  geographic  conditions  in  Africa  and  of  certain  scientific 
facts  related  to  this  knowledge? 

b.  Skill  in  reference  reading,  in  map  study,  and  in  organization  of  materials 
with  reference  to  a  particular  problem? 

c.  Skill  in  oral  discourse,  with  an  unusual  freedom  from  dependence  upon 
memorization  of  a  text;  appreciation  of  progress  made  in  the  development  of 
a  continent? 

d.  Appreciation  of  reading  as  an  aid  to  problem-solving? 

e.  Habit  of  checking  reference  reading  with  other  authorities  and  formu- 
lating tentative  opinions  with  an  open-minded  attitude  toward  further  infor- 
mation, 

/.  Did  they  arrive  at  a  conclusion? 

Other  bulletins  included  in  this  chapter  and  Chapter  XVIII  illustrate 
various  kinds  of  preparatory  bulletins.  Sometimes  the  bulletin  preced- 
ing an  activity  is  administrative  as  well  as  supervisory.  The  following 
bulletin  indicates  the  possibilities  of  this  type  of  communication: 
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Bulletin  of  Instructions  to  Be  Followed  by  Teachers 

GROUPING  OF  PUPILS  TOR  NEXT  TERM 

In  order  to  save  confusion  and  considerable  regrouping  after  the  second 
term  begins,  we  shall  work  out  the  grouping  of  pupils  this  week.  After  the 
pickup  tests  are  given  in  the  second  week  of  the  new  term,  there  will  be  a  few 
room  transfers  and  some  new  pupils  to  adjust.  Therefore  please  do  not  enter 
pupils'  names  on  your  class  roll  until  the  third  week  of  the  term. 

To  secure  a  somewhat  homogeneous  grouping  of  pupils,  please  divide  your 
class  cards  into  three  groups:  strong,  average,  and  weak.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  in  some  rooms  there  may  be  fewer  than  three  groups.  For  example,  Room  4 
will  probably  have  no  weak  group,  and  Room  8  no  strong  or  average  group. 

Please  make  these  divisions  for  each  class  in  your  room.  Be  sure  to  include 
the  pupils  who  are  being  held  in  a  grade,  as  well  as  those  who  are  being  doubly 
promoted.  Label  the  groups  of  cards  in  the  customary  way.  (E.g.,  Room  9 — 
H6— Strong;  Room9—H6— Average;  Room  9— H6— Weak.) 

Base  the  classifications  on  your  judgment  as  well  as  on  test  records.  The 
card  of  any  doubtful  case  should  have  a  clip  attached. 

Please  send  the  cards  to  the  office  next  Monday. 

For  Follow-Up.  In  a  program  of  supervision  the  follow-up  bulletin 
serves  many  significant  purposes.  It  may  be  used  to  provide  teachers 
with  a  means  for  studying  the  summarized  points  discussed  in  a  meet- 
ing. It  may  be  a  communication  to  all  teachers  in  whose  rooms,  dur- 
ing a  supervisory  visit,  the  principal  observed  similar  conditions.  This 
follow-up  bulletin  should  contain  his  general  conclusions  based  on  his 
observations.  Correctly  used,  it  becomes  both  a  follow-up  bulletin  and 
a  preparatory  bulletin,  since  it  may  serve  also  to  guide  teachers  in 
preparing  for  a  meeting  dealing  with  the  conclusions. 

The  supervisory  bulletin  may  be  utilized  to  contain  supplementary 
conclusions  and  recommendations  for  teachers  based  upon  an  observed 
demonstration  lesson.  It  may  contain  only  the  conclusions  which  were 
reached  by  the  teachers  at  the  close  of  a  demonstration  lesson  but  which 
are  deemed  sufficiently  important  to  be  restated  in  some  permanent  form 
so  that  the  teachers  may  have  them  for  future  reference. 
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NATURE   OF   DEMONSTRATION  TEACHING 

Purposes  of  Demonstration  Lessons.  The  problems  of  general  and 
special  supervisors  have  led  them  to  recognize  the  purposes  and  values 
of  demonstration  lessons.  Because  of  the  smaller  number  of  teachers 
with  whom  the  typical  principal  works  and  his  numerous  opportunities 
for  using  other  supervisory  means,  he  is  inclined  to  utilize  infrequently 
demonstration  teaching  as  a  supervisory  technique.  Thoroughly  and 
carefully  used,  it  yields  educational  values  which  supplement  the  results 
of  other  supervisory  activities,  or  it  produces  certain  phases  of  teacher 
development  which  are  difficult  to  achieve  through  other  means. 

The  values  of  demonstration  lessons  should  be  thought  of  from  the 
standpoint  of  two  purposes  which  they  serve.  (1)  Demonstration  teach- 
ing should  be  planned  to  convey  to  teachers  the  desired  standards  of 
instruction.  By  the  use  of  the  technique,  approved  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  teaching  may  be  exemplified.  Mutual  understanding  may  be 
developed  between  the  teacher  and  the  supervisory  officer  regarding  the 
general  nature  and  characteristics  of  good  teaching  and  learning. 

(2)  Demonstration  lessons  should  show  the  teacher  concretely  how 
the  teaching  act,  or  some  phase  of  it,  is  to  be  performed  in  the  classroom. 
Methods  of  teaching,  teaching  devices,  classroom  organization,  selection 
and  use  of  instructional  equipment,  and  other  specific  aspects  of  class- 
room instruction  may  be  illustrated  for  the  teacher  to  observe.  In  meet- 
ing the  second  purpose,  demonstration  teaching  should  exemplify 
applicable  procedure  in  preventing  or  correcting  a  weakness,  clarify 
specific  supervisory  suggestions  and  verify  their  possibilities,  and 
stimulate  self-analysis  and  self-criticism. 

Most  demonstrations  should  meet  both  purposes.  These  purposes 
are  achieved  by  the  teacher's  observation  of  classroom  instruction  which 
is  more  skillful  than  her  own.  Thus  she  sees  how  to  increase  her  own 
skill.  Consequently  the  general  purpose  of  demonstration  teaching  is 
to  further  the  development  of  all  teachers,  from  the  very  superior  to 
the  weakest.  When  thoroughly  planned  from  this  point  of  view,  demon- 
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stration  teaching  serves  an  additional  purpose.  It  develops  also  the 
principal's  insight  into  and  appreciation  of  teachers'  problems. 

Types  of  Demonstrators.  Three  types  of  employees  in  the  school  sys- 
tem should  serve  as  demonstrators,  namely:  the  classroom  teacher,  the 
principal,  and  the  other  supervisory  officers.  Teachers  in  general  are 
favorable  to  demonstration  lessons,  especially  when  these  lessons  con- 
tribute constructive  help  by  serving  sound  educational  purposes.  As 
demonstrators,  teachers  are  preferred  by  other  teachers  because  teachers 
believe  that  when  a  teacher  demonstrates,  (1)  they  can  observe  situa- 
tions comparable  to  their  own,  (2)  they  will  see  classroom  performances 
based  upon  preparations  which  a  colleague  considers  reasonable  and 
practicable,  and  (3)  they  can  discuss  problems  with  other  teachers 
freely  and  frankly.  When  persons  other  than  teachers  demonstrate,  the 
former  should  consider  these  reactions. 

Demonstration  teaching  by  general  and  special  supervisors  is  gen- 
erally welcomed  by  teachers.  Often  their  attitudes  arise  from  the  respect 
they  have  for  the  scholarship  and  ability  of  the  specialists.  Teachers 
believe,  also,  that  observation  of  these  specialists'  demonstrations  is  the 
best  means  of  learning  exactly  what  the  supervisors  expect  teachers  to 
do  in  the  classrooms.  Some  teachers  prefer  to  have  the  supervisors  teach 
for  them  rather  than  observe  their  teaching.  This  last-mentioned  atti- 
tude should  challenge  the  supervisor  in  determining  how  his  time  may 
be  used  most  profitably  in  the  children's  interests. 

In  the  research  studies  regarding  teachers'  choice  of  demonstrators, 
the  principal  ranks  third.  Every  principal,  therefore,  should  determine 
how  to  give  a  demonstration  lesson  so  that  his  teachers'  attitude  toward 
it  will  be  favorable.  The  help  received  from  his  demonstration  teaching 
must  be  constructive. 

Types  of  Demonstration  Programs.  Demonstration  lessons  may  be 
planned  in  terms  of  two  types  of  supervisory  programs.  Most  common 
is  the  planning  of  a  demonstration  to  meet  one  educational  purpose  or 
set  of  purposes.  This  plan  is  sound,  but  another  practice  may  be  fol- 
lowed also,  the  development  of  a  program  of  intervisitation  involving 
all  teachers.1  This  second  type  may  be  planned  more  readily  than  the 
first  as  a  regular  phase  of  the  principal's  general  program  of  supervision. 

1George  C.  Kyte,  How  to  Supervise,  Chap.  XL  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1930. 
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STEPS   IN   DEMONSTRATION   TEACHING 

Demonstration  teaching  consumes  considerable  time  and  energy  of 
both  the  demonstrator  and  the  observer.  Therefore  it  must  be  carried 
out  carefully  and  thoroughly.  Six  steps  occur  in  the  complete  demon- 
stration lesson:  (1)  determining  the  specific  needs  of  the  teacher  to  be 
met  by  the  demonstration,  (2)  preparing  the  teacher  to  observe  the 
demonstration  with  profit,  (3)  preparing  the  demonstrator  to  pre- 
sent competently  the  desired  demonstration,  (4)  guiding  the  observer 
of  the  demonstration,  (5)  establishing  the  desired  development,  and 
(6)  following  up  the  demonstration. 

Determining  the  Teacher's  Needs.  At  the  principal's  service  are  two 
excellent  means  for  determining  the  teacher's  needs:  (1)  supervisory 
observation  and  (2)  the  teacher's  request  for  a  demonstration  lesson. 
The  significant  problem  which  confronts  the  principal  in  this  step  is 
deciding  the  type  or  types  of  supervisory  techniques  which  should  be 
used  to  assist  the  teacher.  If  the  objectives  to  be  met  and  the  values 
desired  are  in  keeping  with  the  purposes  and  values  of  demonstration 
teaching,  then  demonstration  teaching  is  a  useful  technique. 

Having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  teacher  should  observe  a 
lesson,  the  principal  should  determine  what  type  of  demonstration  should 
be  held,  a  demonstration  lesson  by  another  teacher,  a  supervisor's 
demonstration,  or  a  principal's  demonstration.  Administrative  condi- 
tions may  be  factors  in  determining  which  person  should  present  the 
demonstration  lesson:  facilities,  costs,  available  demonstrators,  and  sub- 
stitutes for  teachers.  Another  type  of  consideration  may  be  the  number 
of  teachers  who  should  observe  the  demonstration  lesson.  In  selecting 
the  demonstrator,  the  principal  should  consider  also  the  possible  sources 
of  assistance  to  which  he  may  turn  for  help  in  locating  the  best  person 
to  demonstrate.  Information  may  be  obtained  from  (1)  the  teacher  for 
whom  the  demonstration  is  intended,  (2)  other  teachers,  (3)  other  prin- 
cipals, (4)  supervisors,  and  (5)  the  superintendent  of  schools.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  needs  of  the  teacher,  the  principal  should  consider  carefully 
the  characteristics  of  the  demonstrator  to  be  chosen. 

The  most  important  factor  to  consider  in  selecting  a  teacher  to  give 
a  needed  demonstration  lesson  is  her  skill  in  teaching.  This  includes 
especially  her  ability  to  demonstrate  the  phases  of  teaching  to  be  ob- 
served, her  skill  in  securing  results  with  children,  and  her  sound  educa- 
tional purposes.  Often  a  superior  teacher  is  chosen,  but  care  must  be 
used  to  prevent  others  from  becoming  discouraged  by  her  evident 
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superiority.  Next  to  her  teaching  skill,  the  principal  considers  her  per- 
sonality. Various  personal  characteristics  taken  into  account  are  poise, 
enthusiasm,  leadership,  resourcefulness,  initiative,  co-operation,  op- 
timism, sympathy,  and  manner.  Their  effects  are  noticeable  in  the 
attitudes  of  other  teachers  toward  her.  The  principal  considers  carefully 
the  teacher's  skill  as  a  demonstrator.  Her  attitude  toward  giving  demon- 
strations is  important.  If  she  is  a  skillful  teacher  under  normal  condi- 
tions but  becomes  nervous,  timid,  or  upset  while  being  observed,  she 
may  prove  an  unsuccessful  demonstration  teacher.  Another  type  of 
skilled  teacher  who  should  be  used  rarely  as  a  demonstrator  is  the  person 
who  has  difficulty  in  explaining  her  teaching  to  others.  The  demonstra- 
tion teacher  should  be  competent  in  analyzing  her  own  work,  in  explain- 
ing it  to  others,  and  in  making  constructive  suggestions  to  them.  A 
fourth  consideration  in  selecting  a  demonstration  teacher  is  the  nature 
of  the  classroom  situation.  Often  it  is  important  to  locate  a  classroom 
condition  similar  to  that  of  the  teacher  observing  the  demonstrator.  The 
similarities  may  consist  of  the  same  grade  level,  like  distribution  of 
children's  ability,  home  background,  and  general  potentialities;  com- 
parable instructional  equipment  and  supplies;  and  equivalent  general 
ability  of  the  demonstrator  and  the  observer.  In  many  instances,  the 
only  marked  difference  should  be  that  of  the  superior  skill  of  the  demon- 
strating teacher  in  the  phase  of  work  demonstrated  for  the  observer. 

Preparing  the  Teacher.  In  preparing  the  teacher  to  observe  a  demon- 
stration lesson,  the  principal  should  give  her  definite  help.  He  should 
assist  her  in  acquiring  a  thorough  understanding  of  her  specific  needs. 
This  aid  may  be  given  to  her  in  a  conference,  a  teachers'  meeting,  or  a 
bulletin.  Next,  she  should  be  informed  about  the  nature  of  the  lesson 
to  be  taught  for  her  benefit.  Then  she  should  be  given  explicit  help 
regarding  the  points  to  observe  and  how  to  observe  them.  The  following 
is  a  communication  sent  to  a  teacher  to  provide  her  with  specific 
assistance  in  observing: 

A  Letter  Designed  to  Prepare  a  Teacher  for  a  Demonstration 

Dear  Miss  H.: 

In  order  that  you  may  have  the  additional  help  I  promised  you  for  observ- 
ing a  demonstration  lesson,.!  have  consulted  with  Miss  S.,  whose  work  you 
may  observe.  Her  lesson  will  include  the  following: 

A  pupil  will  report  for  his  committee  about  the  fishpond  in  the  garden.  This 
morning  Miss  S.  discussed  with  the  group  the  points  to  be  included.  Several 
pupils  will  read  their  completed  accounts  of  the  goldfish,  water  plants,  and  the 
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care  of  the  pond.  After  class  discussion,  there  are  to  be  voluntary  readings  on 
the  nature  subjects.  The  stories  will  be  the  children's  own  choices  from  the 
books  on  their  library  table.  Then  the  pupils  will  engage  in  a  "free  hour." 
Miss  S.  expects  that  some  children  will  elect  to  work  on  their  own  scrapbooks, 
others  will  choose  to  work  on  their  insect  cages,  and  still  others  will  read  in 
groups  or  by  themselves.  There  may  be  other  activities  also. 

The  questions  to  keep  in  mind  while  observing  are  the  following: 

1.  Are  pupils  acquiring  fluency  and  accuracy  in  their  oral  expression  as  a 
result  of  their  interesting  nature  experiences? 

2.  Do  the  situations  become  social  situations  in  which  the  pupils  put  forth 
their  best  efforts? 

3.  Are  pupils  encouraged  to  show  initiative  by  offering  suggestions,  asking 
questions  freely,  and  supplementing  the  statements  of  others? 

4.  Are  pupils  encouraged  to  work  together? 

5.  Are  individual  needs  being  met? 

After  you  have  observed  Miss  S.  at  work,  I  should  like  to  talk  over  the 
lesson  with  you.  In  our  conference  may  we  discuss  the  five  points  and  any 
others  you  may  wish  to  raise? 

The  five  points  which  the  teacher  is  to  keep  in  mind  while  observing 
the  demonstration  lesson  are  sufficient  for  the  one  observation.  Since 
they  are  more  or  less  related  points,  the  teacher  should  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  remembering  them  and  observing  their  application  in  the  lesson. 
The  letter  illustrates  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  points  to  the  amount 
that  can  be  assimilated  with  profit  to  the  observer. 

A  program  of  intervisitation  as  part  of  a  program  of  supervision 
may  result  in  the  inclusion  of  a  larger  number  of  points.  In  conferences 
and  teachers'  meetings  these  points  should  be  discussed  from  time  to 
time,  thus  making  possible  a  careful  attention  to  all  points  in  the  course 
of  the  extensive  program.  The  following  is  a  bulletin  designed  from 
this  point  of  view: 


A  Bulletin  regarding  Intervisitation  of  Teachers  (Lincoln  School, 

October  20) 

RECEIVING  BENEFIT  BY  VISITING  OTHER  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

I.  Paramount  purpose  of  a  "visiting  day." 

1.  Improvement  of  teaching  during  period  of  service 

a.  By  coming  in  contact  with  the  excellent  work  that  is  being  done  in 
well-regulated  school  systems. 
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b.  By  becoming  familiar  with  the  conditions  under  which  other  teach- 
ers work. 

c.  Through  familiarity  with  the  worth-while  things  a  supervisor  looks 
for  when  he  visits  your  room. 

II.  What  are  some  of  the  things  to  look  for  when  visiting  other  schools? 

1.  Does  the  teacher's  procedure  show  a  knowledge  of  the  following? 

a.  The  capacity  and  interests  of  the  pupils. 

b.  The  experiences  of  the  pupils. 

c.  Individual  differences. 

d.  Subject  matter. 

2.  Does  the  teacher  so  guide  the  situation  that  the  pupils  feel  a  strong  social 
motive  for  their  best  effort? 

3.  Are  the  pupils  being  encouraged  to  work  together  as  a  social  group? 

4.  Are  the  pupils  being  encouraged  to  show  initiative 

a.  By  offering  suggestions  as  to  procedure? 

b.  By  freely  questioning  and  criticizing  one  another? 

c.  By  supplementing  the  thought? 

d.  By  providing  materials? 

5.  Are  the  pupils  encouraged  to  evaluate  and  organize 

a.  Subject  matter? 

b.  Opinions? 

c.  Conduct? 

d.  Time? 

6.  Do  the  assignment,  study,  and  recitation  periods  show  evidence  of 
specific  aims  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  with  regard  to 

a.  Knowledge? 

b.  Skills? 

c.  Habits? 

d.  Attitudes? 

7.  Is  the  time  well  distributed  between  assignments,  supervised-study 
periods,  and  recitations? 

8.  Were  there  justifiable  results  in  terms  of  items  under  2  and  6  above? 

9.  Valuable  activity  not  included  under  headings  above. 
III.  Selection  of  school  to  visit. 

1.  Through  the  co-operation  of  supervisors  select  the  type  of  school  that 
you  should  visit. 

2.  Welcome  an  opportunity  of  going  to  a  place  where  the  best  type  of  work 
is  being  done  in  a  noted  school  system. 

3.  Spend  SO  per  cent  of  your  visiting  day  in  a  place  of  your  own  choosing. 

Preparing  the  Demonstrator.  If  the  person  selected  to  demonstrate  for 
the  teacher  is  another  teacher,  the  latter  must  be  given  assistance  in 
making  preparation  for  the  demonstration  lesson.  When  the  teacher  to 
be  visited  is  already  putting  into  practice  in  her  everyday  classwork  the 
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phases  of  teaching  which  the  observer  should  see  (an  exceptional  con- 
dition), no  assistance  in  preparation  is  necessary;  otherwise  the  demon- 
strating teacher  should  be  furnished  information  with  respect  to  the 
actual  needs  of  the  observer.  Included  in  this  help  should  be  a  statement 
of  the  points  to  be  observed  and,  if  needed,  suggestions  regarding  the 
instructional  approaches  to  be  taken  by  the  demonstrator. 

If  the  principal  requests  a  supervisor  to  give  the  demonstration,  the 
former  should  furnish  the  latter  with  all  the  pertinent  information  about 
the  specific  needs  of  the  teacher  or  teachers  scheduled  to  observe  the 
lesson.  If  observation  guides  have  been  developed,  copies  of  them  should 
be  furnished  the  demonstrator  ahead  of  time  for  her  study  and  planning. 

When  the  principal  or  the  supervisor  gives  the  demonstration  lesson, 
the  demonstrator  should  ordinarily  make  two  preparations.  The  first 
is  the  preliminary  activities  involved  in  the  type  of  preparation  which 
a  teacher  ordinarily  makes  for  her  regular  teaching.  However,  the  prin- 
cipal or  supervisor  needs  to  devote  extra  time  and  energy  to  the  pre- 
liminary preparation  in  order  to  (1)  familiarize  himself  with  the  class 
that  he  will  teach,  (2)  give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  him  in  the  teaching  situation,  and,  sometimes,  (3)  conduct 
the  classroom  instruction  leading  up  to  the  demonstration  lesson.  His 
specific  preparation  for  the  demonstration  lesson,  however,  should  be 
given  only  the  amount  of  time  which  the  teacher  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  spend  in  preparing  for  the  same  lesson. 

Guiding  the  Observer.  Since  every  teaching  act  is  a  complex  perform- 
ance, more  activities  and  situations  occur  during  a  demonstration  lesson 
than  the  number  to  be  studied  by  the  observer.  In  many  cases,  therefore, 
she  should  be  furnished  a  set  of  guiding  points  to  which  she  may  refer 
in  order  to  direct  her  observation.  The  sets  of  questions  in  some  of  the 
illustrative  bulletins  in  the  preceding  and  the  present  chapter  are 
indicative  of  this  specific  guidance. 

Some  observation  forms  are  arranged  so  that  the  teacher  may  write 
notes  after  certain  stated  points  or  check  listed  items.  Note-taking  of 
this  nature  does  not  disturb  experienced  demonstration  teachers.  The 
principal  should  be  sure,  however,  that  it  will  not  upset  the  teacher 
selected  to  demonstrate.  If  the  note-taking  disturbs  her  while  she  is 
teaching,  the  purposes  of  the  planned  lesson  may  not  be  realized. 

Establishing  the  Desired  Development.  The  principal  should  not  take 
for  granted  the  teacher's  development  as  a  result  of  her  observation. 
Immediately  after  the  demonstration  lesson  or  shortly  after,  he  should 
provide  for  a  conference  with  her  regarding  the  lesson.  The  demonstra- 
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tlon  teacher  and  the  observer  informally  discuss  the  classroom  per- 
formance. The  two  teachers  and  the  principal  may  confer  together,  or 
the  principal  and  the  observer  may  hold  a  conference  sometime  after 
the  conference  between  the  observer  and  the  demonstration  teacher.  If 
a  group  of  teachers  has  observed  the  lesson,  a  teachers'  meeting  should 
follow  the  demonstration,  for  discussion  of  it. 

An  individual  conference  or  a  teachers'  meeting  may  come  immedi- 
ately after  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson.  Adequate  preparation  of  all 
persons  for  the  demonstration  should  be  sufficient  also  for  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  discussion  of  it.  The  lapse  of  a  little  time  between  the 
demonstration  and  the  conference  or  the  meeting,  however,  should  have 
a  salutary  effect.  Each  person  can  organize  his  thoughts  regarding  the 
observed  lesson.  But  if  too  long  a  period  is  permitted  to  elapse,  the 
lesson  will  be  partly  forgotten  and  the  significant  points  lost. 

The  principal  should  guide  the  discussion  of  the  demonstration  lesson 
in  order  to  help  the  teacher  to  recall  the  points  that  she  intended  to 
observe  and  to  clarify  her  impressions  regarding  the  performance. 
Finally  he  should  assist  her  in  grasping  the  significance  of  the  strong 
features  of  the  observed  lesson  and  in  devising  ways  to  adapt  them  to 
her  own  teaching.  Below  is  an  illustration  of  such  supervisory  help 
given  by  a  principal  to  his  teachers  in  a  building  meeting.  The  points 
are  the  listed  reactions  of  the  teachers  to  a  lesson  in  which  children 
planned  their  work  under  teacher  guidance. 


Summarized  Reactions  of  Teachers  to  a  Demonstration  Lesson 

I,  GOOD  POINTS  NOTED 

1.  Plan  met  the  needs  of  the  children. 

2.  Plan  met  individual  differences. 

3.  It  took  into  account  home  conditions  and  contributions. 

4.  Planning  met  definite  needs. 

5.  Problem  cases  were  located  and  plans  included  to  meet  them. 

II.  PLAN  MET  COURSE-OF-STUDY  PROVISIONS 

1.  Based  upon  present  condition  of  development. 

2.  Organized  teaching  program. 

3.  Provision  for  correlation  of  subjects. 

4.  New  work  provided  for  progress  in  apparent  needs  of  children. 
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5.  Plan  was  an  expression  of  a  well-thought-out  philosophy  of 
education. 

6.  Element  of  time  recognized  as  a  factor. 

7.  Provision  made  for  instructional  materials  ahead  of  time. 

8.  Plan  included  creating  a  natural  situation. 

9.  Plan  provided  for  development  of  a  group  consciousness. 

10.  Plan  provided  for  enjoyment  of  learning  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

Following  Up  the  Demonstration.  Since  application  of  the  professional 
gains  to  the  teacher's  own  classwork  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  demon- 
stration teaching,  the  principal  should  plan  and  use  follow-up  super- 
visory techniques.  Generally,  he  should  observe  the  teacher  at  work  in 
her  class  to  note  the  changes  in  her  practices.  The  follow-up  visit  of 
this  nature  makes  possible  analysis  of  the  observed  modifications  and 
a  determination  of  further  help  which  may  be  needed.  Other  follow-up 
conferences  may  be  needed  before  or  after  the  follow-up  visit,  depending 
on  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  teacher  understands  the  changes  to 
be  made  in  her  practices. 

Various  other  means  are  used  by  principals  to  assist  the  teacher  in 
developing  her  skill,  as  a  result  of  her  observations.  A  small  percentage 
of  successful  principals  request  the  teacher  to  prepare  a  written  report 
of  the  demonstration  lesson  observed.  The  report  consists  of  a  running 
account  of  the  lesson  and  the  teacher's  reactions  to  it.  Thus  the  teacher 
is  led  to  analyze  constructively  for  herself  the  classroom  performance 
she  has  observed. 

Teachers  visiting  teachers  at  work  in  other  schools  also  are  given 
opportunities  to  report  their  observations  at  teachers'  meetings.  They 
share  with  their  colleagues  some  of  the  benefits  derived  from  demon- 
stration lessons  seen  in  the  other  schools.  This  practice  of  reporting  at 
teachers'  meetings  is  extensively  followed  in  schools  providing  for 
regular  intervisitation  of  teachers. 

CHARACTERISTICS   OF   GOOD  DEMONSTRATION   TEACHING 

The  foregoing  discussion  and  illustrations  indicate  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  good  demonstration  teaching.  Certain  others  are  equally 
important.  A  brief  discussion  of  each  of  the  most  important  features 
should  be  an  aid  in  the  planning  and  using  of  demonstration  teaching. 

The  demonstration  lesson  must  illustrate  concretely  the  points  it  is 
planned  to  cover.  The  observer  should  be  exposed  to  a  classroom  per- 
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formance  In  which  the  features  to  be  observed  are  prominent.  If7  for 
unavoidable  reasons,  the  observed  lesson  does  not  illustrate  the  points, 
the  observer  should  understand  why  and  be  given  another  opportunity 
to  observe.  These  precautions  prevent  confused  thinking  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  who  needs  help. 

A  second  point  may  be  inferred  from  the  discussion  of  the  first  char- 
acteristic. The  demonstration  teaching  must  meet  definitely  the  recog- 
nized needs  of  the  observer.  Achievement  of  this  goal  may  depend  in  a 
large  measure  on  the  constructive  help  given  to  the  observer  in  the  in- 
dividual conferences  or  teachers'  meetings  held  in  connection  with  the 
demonstration  lesson. 

Thoroughness  must  characterize  the  demonstration  performance. 
Planning  for  the  demonstration,  preparing  the  observer,  and  assisting 
the  observer  to  develop  understanding  and  skill,  all  should  be  thorough. 
Carefully  planned  follow-up  supervision  becomes  an  essential  part  of 
the  help  given  to  the  teacher. 

Every  demonstration  lesson  should  be  a  normal  classroom  perform- 
ance; that  is,  it  must  be  an  unrehearsed  affair.  Otherwise  it  will  be 
artificial  and  possibly  lifeless.  Teachers  wish  to  observe  classwork 
planned  for  normally;  they  are  entitled  to  observe  regular  schoolwork 
occurring  under  normal  conditions. 

Encouragement  rather  than  discouragement  should  be  instilled  in  the 
teacher  as  a  result  of  the  demonstration  lesson.  If  the  difference  be- 
tween the  skill  of  the  demonstrator  and  that  of  the  observer  is  too  great, 
the  latter  may  believe  her  own  case  hopeless.  She  may  become  dis- 
couraged and  may  acquire  an  attitude  which  results  in  no  effort  to 
improve.  The  thought  of  the  impossibility  of  reaching  such  a  high 
standard  will  overwhelm  her,  and  consequently  she  will  be  harmed 
rather  than  helped. 

Demonstration  teaching  must  not  be  harmful  to  the  children.  The 
use  of  one  class  over  and  over  again  to  demonstrate  a  point  may  prove 
helpful  to  a  number  of  visiting  observers,  but  the  repetition  may  be  too 
expensive  of  the  children's  time.  Furthermore,  it  may  tend  to  check 
the  children's  normal  progress  in  the  learning  experiences  involved,  or 
it  may  crowd  out  of  their  schedule  other  valuable  experiences. 
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CHAPTER   XIX 

The  Principal's  Responsibilities 

in  Dealing  with  the  Courses  of  Study 

THE   PRINCIPAL'S   ROLE   IN   CURRICULUM   DEVELOPMENT 

With  respect  to  the  courses  of  study,  the  activities  in  which  the 
principal  engages  imply  four  major  responsibilities:  (1)  the  construction 
of  courses  of  study,  (2)  the  installation  of  courses  of  study,  (3)  the 
utilization  of  courses  of  study,  and  (4)  the  adaptation  of  courses  of 
study.  All  four  types  of  activity  are  interrelated  in  any  sound  program 
of  curriculum  development,  but  each  type  is  a  basic  phase  and  therefore 
requires  both  thoughtful  planning  and  careful  execution. 

Reported  programs  of  the  construction  and  installation  of  courses  of 
study  indicate  that  principals  are  being  assigned  to  any  type  of  activity 
involved.  In  the  school  systems  where  principals  are  expected  to  serve 
democratically  and  to  contribute  professionally  to  the  progress  of  the 
schools,  they  participate  competently  in  every  aspect  of  curriculum  de- 
velopment. This  policy  is  sound  from  the  standpoint  of  professional 
efficiency.  It  leads  to  both  extensive  and  intensive  participation  in  cur- 
riculum development  on  the  part  of  principals,  who  share  with  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  others  an  important  responsibility. 

CONSTRUCTION    OF   COURSES    OF   STUDY 

In  the  construction  or  revision  of  courses  of  study,  the  principal's 
duties  are  twofold:  (1)  personal  participation  in  the  activities  and 
(2)  facilitation  of  others'  participation.  His  activities  in  the  building 
of  a  course  of  study  are  based  upon  the  significant  contributions  he  is 
capable  of  making.  With  his  overview  of  the  whole  school,  he  can  con- 
tribute markedly  to  the  phases  of  articulation,  correlation,  and  in- 
tegration. His  work  should  lead  him  to  see  that  the  chief  value  in  all 
curriculum  work  for  everyone  concerned  is  personal  development 
through  participation  in  building  the  courses  of  study.  From  this  point 
of  view  publication  is  secondary. 

The  Principal's  Part  in  Curriculum  Construction.  From  this  point  of 
view  he  may  be  a  member  of  the  committee  responsible  for  the  con- 
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struction  of  a  specific  course  of  study;  he  may  serve  as  the  chairman 
of  such  a  committee;  he  may  be  a  member  of  the  general  committee 
responsible  for  policy-making  and  for  directing  curriculum  construc- 
tion; and  he  may  be  a  member  or  chairman  of  a  committee  on  appraisal. 
In  the  continuous  program  of  curriculum  development,  he  may  serve  in 
all  these  capacities. 

The  Principal's  Facilitation  of  Curriculum  Construction.  Whether  or  not 
the  principal  has  a  specific  part  to  play  in  the  making  of  the  courses  of 
study,  he  is  strategically  situated  to  facilitate  the  curriculum  work  of 
others.  If  a  teacher  in  his  school  has  been  assigned  to  curriculum  com- 
mittees, he  should  encourage  and  assist  her  with  the  professional  study 
involved.  He  can  help  her  to  find  references  to  be  studied,  persons  to 
be  interviewed,  and  situations  to  be  analyzed.  Also,  he  should  urge  her 
to  report  to  the  other  teachers  in  the  school  as  the  work  on  the  course 
of  study  progresses  in  order  to  obtain  their  reactions  to  it.  These  teachers 
will  profit  from  these  experiences  long  before  the  course  of  study  is  re- 
leased for  use.  The  principal  should  encourage  experimentation  by  the 
teachers  working  on  the  courses  of  study  and  by  others  whose  experiences 
with  and  reactions  to  curriculum  proposals  are  desired. 

The  work  of  course-of-study  committees  without  actual  representa- 
tion in  a  school  can  be  facilitated  in  similar  ways  by  its  principal  and 
the  teaching  staff.  The  following  are  some  of  the  supervisory  procedures 
to  be  used:  teachers'  meetings  set  aside  for  the  committees  on  courses 
of  study,  encouragement  of  teachers  to  experiment  with  tentative  course- 
of-study  suggestions,  supervision  of  this  experimental  teaching,  develop- 
ment of  units  of  learning,  and  preparation  of  reports  regarding  the 
teaching-learning  act  involved. 

The  value  of  the  teachers'  meeting  to  the  school  staff,  as  well  as  to 
the  course-of-study  committee,  is  illustrated  in  the  following  report  from 
a  principal: 

A  Teachers'  Meeting  Dealing  with  a  New  Course  of  Study 

The  principal  of  an  elementary  school  held  a  building  meeting  at  which  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  course  of  study  in  reading  presented  the 
committee's  proposals  and  raised  certain  questions.  The  teachers  discussed 
the  report  constructively  and  profitably  because  of  the  nature  of  the  presenta- 
tion and  the  environment  in  which  it  occurred. 

After  the  principal  had  reminded  the  teachers  of  the  purposes  of  the  meet- 
ing and  introduced  the  speaker,  the  latter  began  his  presentation  by  stating  that 
he  had  come  for  help  as  much  as  to  give  help.  He  indicated  that  he  believed  his 
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committee  were  working  in  the  right  direction  but  that  they  also  desired  the 
*rank  reactions  of  teachers  to  the  course  of  study.  Then  he  continued: 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  general  procedure,  we  have  stated  in  the  first 
few  pages  the  objectives  of  reading  in  a  terminology  with  which  you  are  familiar 
and,  I  think,  with  which  you  are  in  sympathy.  .  .  .  Next,  we  suggest  criteria 
for  the  children's  interests.  .  .  .  Notice  the  care  with  which  we  have  pointed 
out  the  need  for  selecting  reading  materials  in  terms  of  the  readiness,  experience, 
and  interest  of  each  child  and  of  each  community.  The  fallacy  of  a  state-wide 
or  even  a  city-wide  reader  is  apparent.  .  .  .  We  recommend  a  great  deal  of 
supplementary  reading  determined  on  two  bases:  intelligence  of  the  child  and 
his  background. 

"The  relative  values  of  oral  reading  and  of  silent  reading  are  treated  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  findings  of  research  studies.  In  the  middle  grades  we  have 
indicated  the  need  for  great  stress  on  silent  reading.  We  have  presented  also 
types  of  reading  activities,  indicating  how  each  type  is  related  to  children's 
reading  needs.  In  this  treatment  we  try  to  suggest  guidance  for  you  in  planning 
your  work  with  your  children.  All  the  illustrations  were  obtained  from  our 
fellow  teachers.  Some  were  received  from  this  school. 

"Only  recently  have  we  been  furnished  assistance  which  has  value  for  us  in 
planning  the  sequence  in  which  books  should  be  introduced  in  the  reading 
program  because  of  the  relative  difficulty  of  each,  the  repetition  of  vocabulary, 
and  the  appeal  of  the  reading  matter.  The  gaps  in  the  findings  have  been  filled 
front  our  own  experiences  and  the  reactions  of  other  teachers  to  our  formulated 
suggestions.  Before  the  next  revision  of  the  course  of  study  we  shall  need  much 
help  here.  Your  reactions  and  suggestions  will  be  welcomed  by  my  committee." 

When  the  presentation  was  ended,  the  teachers  discussed  the  points  on 
which  they  believed  they  needed  additional  help.  Class  organization  and 
teachers'  activities  were  stressed.  The  chairman  of  the  course-of-study  com- 
mittee indicated  how  teachers  could  locate  the  materials  in  the  course  of  study 
and  utilize  the  suggestions.  As  an  outgrowth  of  the  discussion,  plans  were  made 
for  another  meeting  at  which  the  teachers  were  to  discuss  how  the  course  of 
study  helped  them  to  plan  reading  programs  for  homogeneous  groups  of 
children. 

A  series  of  conferences  and  discussions  with  teachers  regarding  a 
unit  of  learning  should  contribute  to  curriculum  revision  and  teacher 
development.  Faculty  consideration  should  result  in  planning  for  ex- 
perimental teaching,  keeping  a  record  of  classroom  activities,  and  pre- 
paring a  report  of  them  which  is  usable  for  illustrative  purposes  in 
courses  of  study.  Guidance  in  all  three  activities  is  exemplified  in  the  fol- 
lowing outline,  prepared  co-operatively,  involving  study  and  discussion 
by  a  group  of  teachers: 
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Teachers'  Outline  on  Planning  a  Unit  of  Learning 

I.  Preplanning  by  the  teacher. 

A.  Is  the  unit  of  learning  educationally  valuable? 

1.  Does  it  meet  society's  needs?  (General  aims,  educational  purpose  of 
the  teacher.) 

2.  Does  it  meet  children's  needs?    (Level  of  experience,  difficulty, 
overcoming  a  real  difficulty.) 

B.  Is  the  unit  of  learning  purposeful  for  the  children? 

1.  Has  it  initial  sources  of  appeal  and  interest? 

2.  Will  interest  in  it  continue  to  a  satisfactory  end? 

3.  Will  the  experiences  involved  be  on  the  level  of  their  development? 

C.  Is  the  unit  of  learning  an  effectively  workable  one? 
L  What  method  or  methods  are  involved? 

2.  What  subject  matter  will  be  included? 

3.  What  equipment,  instructional  supplies,  and  references  are  essen- 
tial? 

4.  What  materials  are  available  that  are  suitable  to  the  children's  level 
of  development? 

D.  What  will  be  the  nature  of  the  teaching  activities? 

E.  What  results  should  be  achieved? 

1.  What  essential  knowledge  should  be  gained? 

2.  What  development  in  habits  and  skills  should  be  expected? 

3.  What  changes  in  attitudes  should  occur? 

II.  Co-operative  planning  by  children  and  teacher. 

A.  How  shall  we  reach  an  agreement  on  a  common  purpose? 

B.  How  shall  we  arrive  at  a  mutual  agreement  on  plans? 

C.  What  guidance  should  be  given  in  determining  workable  procedures? 

III.  Execution  of  the  plan. 

A.  How  can  we  develop  the  assignments  so  that  they  will  be  definite,  under- 
stood, and  undertaken? 

B.  How  should  the  study  and  work  or  play  involved  be  directed? 

IV.  Evaluation  of  the  experiences. 

A.  How  should  the  results  be  put  to  work? 

B.  What  are  the  evidences  of  desirable  growth  and  development? 

The  Principal's  Insight  regarding  the  Course  of  Study.  Regardless  of  the 
principal's  own  assignment  in  curriculum  development,  he  must  know 
the  characteristics  of  a  good  course  of  study  and  of  its  essential  sub- 
divisions. This  insight  is  necessary  to  his  intelligent  participation  in 
both  the  construction  and  the  installation  of  the  course  of  study.  With 
it,  he  can  undertake  constructively  his  personal  assignments  in  course- 
of -study  development.  He  can  aid  his  teachers  in  understanding  their 
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specific  responsibilities  in  the  work.  He  is  able  to  facilitate  the  activities 
of  others  engaged  in  constructing  or  revising  courses  of  study. 

General  objectives  of  education  must  be  determined  and  formulated. 
Specific  educational  purposes  must  be  stated  also.  Agreement  between 
the  two  sets  of  objectives  is  essential  in  a  sound  course  of  study.  As 
curriculum  construction  progresses,  these  sets  of  purposes  will  be  revised 
and  refined  from  time  to  time.  The  improved  formulations  should 
parallel  the  professional  development  of  the  teachers  as  a  result  of  their 
contacts  with  or  participation  in  constructing  courses  of  study. 

Instructional  procedures  are  analyzed  and  then  concisely  but  defi- 
nitely stated  in  a  section  for  use  by  the  professional  workers.  Persons 
serving  on  the  course-of-study  committee  and  writing  this  division  of  the 
manual  must  square  their  formulation  with  the  accepted  educational 
philosophy.  The  types  of  teaching  procedure  suggested  clarify  the  edu- 
cational staff's  concepts  of  the  nature,  value,  and  use  of  each  method. 
The  outline  of  subject  matter  indicates  the  grade  placement  and  time 
allotment  to  be  followed  in  general.  The  interrelation  of  method  and 
subject  matter  in  units  of  learning  requires  clarification  for  the  teachers 
and  consequently  simplified  treatment  in  the  course  of  study. 

The  detailed  guidance  needed  by  each  teacher  is  developed  in  ac- 
cordance with  accepted  educational  objectives  and  formulated  teaching 
procedures.  With  respect  to  a  particular  grade,  for  example,  the  course 
of  study  should  contain  definite  helps.  They  include  concrete  illustra- 
tions of  procedures;  concise  and  clear  statements  of  outcome;  detailed 
lists  of  instructional  equipment,  books,  and  supplies;  and  specific 
references  for  obtaining  additional  help. 

Assistance  to  Teachers  in  Clarifying  Instructional  Procedures.  In  order 
that  the  course  of  study  may  contain  numerous  illustrations  of  good 
teaching  procedures,  principals  should  encourage  teachers  to  furnish 
examples  from  their  own  classwork.  Guidance  in  the  instructional  ac- 
tivities and  in  the  making  of  the  reports  should  constitute  a  step  in 
instructing  teachers  in  better  methods  of  teaching.  The  following  is  an 
illustrative  outline  developed  to  guide  teachers  in  this  manner: 

An  Outline  to  Guide  Teachers  in  Reporting  Classroom  Activities 

In  reporting  an  example  of  a  unit  of  work  carried  on  by  the  children  in  your 
class,  under  your  direction,  please  cover  the  following  points: 
1.  What  educational  purposes  did  you  have  in  mind? 

a.  What  needs  of  society  were  included  in  your  aims? 

b.  What  needs  of  the  children  was  the  unit  planned  to  meet? 
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2.  What  preparations  did  you  make? 

a.  How  did  you  determine  what  to  include? 

b.  What  ways  occurred  to  you  which  you  felt  appealed  to  children? 

3.  What  co-operative  planning  was  done  with  the  children? 
0.  How  did  you  introduce  the  unit? 

6.  How  was  the  co-operative  undertaking  established? 

4.  What  workable  procedure  was  adopted? 
0.  What  activities  occurred? 

(1)  What  were  the  children's  activities? 

(2)  What  were  your  activities? 

b.  What  essential  subject  matter  was  involved  in  the  experiences? 
'  c.  What  equipment  and  instructional  supplies  were  used? 
d .  What  textbooks  and  reference  materials  were  studied? 

5.  What  results  were  attained? 

NOTE.  If  possible,  illustrations  of  children's  work  should  accompany  your 
report.  Examples  of  children's  efforts  are  to  be  published  in  the  course  of  study. 

Use  of  Experimentation  in  Modifying  Curriculum  Requirements.  Activi- 
ties in  a  progressive  school  system  illustrate  the  principal's  opportunity 
to  promote  experimentation  essential  to  curriculum-building.  Critical 
grade  placement  of  arithmetic  led  the  superintendent  to  designate  one 
elementary  school  as  an  experimental  center.  The  principal  and  teachers 
in  this  school  had  evinced  the  greatest  interest  in  the  problem. 

Given  the  privilege  of  experimenting  throughout  the  grades,  the  staff 
devoted  a  series  of  meetings  to  the  discussion  of  all  published  research 
studies  bearing  on  the  grade  placement  of  arithmetic  subject  matter. 
Their  study  included  also  investigations  of  various  courses  of  study 
providing  for  deviations  from  common  practices  in  the  grade  placement 
of  arithmetic  content.  Batteries  of  arithmetic  tests  and  intelligence  tests 
were  administered  in  this  school  and  in  two  others  with  comparable 
school  populations  and  conditions. 

The  modification  of  grade  placement  planned  by  the  teachers  in  the 
experimental  school  was  undertaken.  Records  of  teaching  were  kept  by 
each  teacher.  At  intervals  the  pupils  in  the  three  schools  were  tested, 
various  forms  of  standardized  arithmetic  tests  being  used.  Teachers 
kept  cumulative  records  on  other  phases  of  the  children's  development 
involving  arithmetic  experiences.  By  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half,  the 
results  in  the  experimental  center  seemed  so  favorable  that  two  other 
schools  were  designated  as  laboratory  schools  for  introducing  the  tenta- 
tive program  and  evaluating  the  results  obtained.  The  additional  data 
accumulated  in  the  three  experimental  schools  and  in  five  control  schools 
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led  to  the  production  of  a  new  course  of  study  which  incorporated  the 
experimentally  determined  modifications  to  be  followed  tentatively 
throughout  the  school  system. 

THE  INSTALLATION  OF  COURSES  OF   STUDY 

The  major  responsibilities  for  installing  the  courses  of  study  devolve 
upon  two  types  of  workers:  the  classroom  teacher  and  the  school  prin- 
cipal. Actual  use  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  instructional  program 
is  the  teacher's  function.  The  principal  is  responsible  for  helping  each 
teacher  and  for  installing  the  course  of  study  throughout  the  school. 

Construction  of  the  Course  of  Study  as  a  Phase  of  Installation.  The  first 
series  of  steps  in  the  introduction  of  a  course  of  study  consists  in  its  re- 
vision or  construction  through  co-operative  enterprise.  Widespread 
participation  by  teachers,  principals,  and  others  in  every  step  of  the 
construction  of  the  course  of  study  creates  receptive  attitudes  toward 
the  resulting  instrument  and  appreciation  of  its  educational  value. 

The  first  step  affecting  the  subsequent  installation  of  a  course  of  study 
occurs  when  teachers  and  principals  are  convinced  that  they  need  a  new 
instructional  guide.  Another  preliminary  step  is  taken  when  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  course-of-study  committee  is  selected.  This  personnel 
should  be  a  cross  section  of  the  entire  staff  to  be  affected;  it  should 
represent  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  system  and  include  teaching  experi- 
ence in  all  grades  or  divisions  to  be  covered  in  the  scope  of  the  proposed 
manual.  Sound  procedure  by  the  committee  involves  co-operation  with 
all  other  teachers  and  principals  in  the  formulation  of  an  acceptable  and 
workable  educational  philosophy.  It  will  be  modified  from  time  to  time 
in  the  direction  of  a  more  progressive  and  sound  statement  of  aims  and 
purposes  as  the  whole  staff  develops  through  opportunities  to  contribute 
in  many  ways. 

Thinking  and  planning  in  terms  of  the  educational  philosophy  should 
govern  the  teaching  and  learning.  Therefore  teachers  and  principals 
should  be  given  every  opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
revised  statements  of  aims  through  participation  in  the  construction  of 
every  otner  major  division  of  the  course  of  study.  The  critical  formula- 
tions of  the  specific  divisions  of  the  course  of  study  are  illustrative 
activities  influencing  installation.  If  teachers  not  members  of  the  course- 
of-study  committee  have  been  given  opportunities  to  criticize  tentative 
drafts  of  the  course  of  study,  the  entire  staff  is  prepared  for  understand- 
ing and  utilizing  the  instrument  effectively. 
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Procedure  in  Installing  the  Course  of  Study.  Although  the  co-operative 
construction  of  the  course  of  study  contributes  in  large  measure  to  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  its  introduction,  definite  attention  must  be 
given  to  installation  when  the  manual  is  released  for  use.  Many  pro- 
gressive superintendents  of  schools  recognize  the  importance  of  a  sound 
program  of  installation  and  utilize  various  supervisory  means  for  this 
purpose. 

For  example,  some  superintendents  schedule  meetings  of  the  educa- 
tional staff  affected  in  order  to  make  an  impressive  and  instructive  intro- 
duction of  a  new  course  of  study.  Others  prepare  bulletins  of  transmittal, 
a  copy  being  sent  to  each  teacher  receiving  the  new  manual.  In  the 
bulletin  a  superintendent  points  out  briefly  the  values  of  the  course  of 
study,  urges  the  use  of  it,  and  suggests  how  the  manual  is  to  be  used. 
His  supervisory  procedures  may  be  supplemented  constructively  by  ac- 
tivities of  the  principal.  The  latter  may  prepare  his  teachers  for  the 
superintendent's  introduction  of  the  course  of  study  and  follow  up  this 
general  program  by  special  attention  to  the  manual  in  the  school.  Ad- 
ministration and  public  relations,  as  well  as  supervision,  are  involved. 

Whether  or  not  the  superintendent  undertakes  supervisory  activities, 
the  principal  has  an  important  responsibility  in  the  installation  of  the 
course  of  study.  As  the  executive  head  of  his  school,  he  is  uniquely 
situated  to  assure  an  impressive  introduction  of  the  instructional  manual. 
His  own  attitude  toward  it  will  ensure  its  success  or  failure  in  helping 
the  teachers.  Therefore  he  should  exhibit  a  keen  interest  in  studying  it 
and  a  willingness  to  assist  teachers  in  getting  the  most  out  of  it. 

When  the  course  of  study  is  delivered,  he  should  utilize  it  as  the  basis 
of  one  or  more  meetings  with  the  teachers  in  his  school  who  are  expected 
to  use  it.  Beforehand  he  must  acquire  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
manual.  He  notes  the  significant  changes  included  in  the  revision.  He 
should  understand  (1)  the  criteria  upon  which  the  changes  were  based, 
(2)  the  reasons  for  the  omission  of  certain  items  included  in  previous 
courses  of  study,  (3)  probable  adjustments  of  some  classes  because  of 
changes  in  grade  placement  or  sequences  of  subject  matter,  (4)  phases 
of  articulation  or  of  correlation  incident  to  relating  the  new  manual  to 
others  in  use,  and  (S)  the  recommendations  which  may  require  ordering 
new  instructional  materials,  equipment,  or  books. 

His  insight  regarding  the  new  course  of  study  is  the  product  of  his 
professionally  critical  study  of  it.  The  purposes  the  new  course  is  in- 
tended to  serve  will  indicate  the  importance  of  an  open-minded  but 
careful  criticism.  The  following  questions  illustrate  the  points  that  he 
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should  consider.  Who  made  the  course  of  study?  How  was  it  con- 
structed? Is  it  clear,  definite,  specific,  comprehensive,  flexible,  adapta- 
ble, and  consistent?  Are  the  formulated  aims  adequate  and  attainable? 
Do  the  suggestive  experiences  and  grade  outlines  provide  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  essential  subject  matter?  Do  they  contain  questionable  subject 
matter,  especially  for  the  children  of  this  school?  What  probable  diffi- 
culties will  teachers  encounter  in  using  the  course  of  study?  What 
teachers  especially  will  encounter  these  difficulties? 

The  principal  may  invite  members  of  the  course-of-study  committee 
to  attend  the  building  meeting  in  order  to  discuss  the  new  manual  with 
the  staff  and  to  make  further  explanations  regarding  it.  If  a  teacher  in 
his  own  school  served  on  the  committee,  she  may  be  asked  to  take  charge 
of  the  meeting  or  to  lead  the  discussion.  The  chairman  of  the  course-of- 
study  committee  or  a  special  supervisor  may  be  invited  to  discuss  the 
manual  with  the  teachers.  The  value  of  this  type  of  procedure  is  to  be 
noted  in  the  following  account: 

Procedure  in  Installing  a  New  Course  of  Study 

When  the  course  of  study  in  nature  study  was  received,  to  each  teacher's 
copy  the  principal  attached  the  following  letter: 

"Herewith  you  will  find  the  long-awaited  course  of  study  in  nature  study. 
When  you  have  read  it,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  meets  our  needs 
in  a  thorough  manner.  It  is  the  best  guide  in  the  field  that  I  have  read  to  date. 
How  fortunate  we  are  to  receive  such  splendid  help  from  our  colleagues! 

"Knowing  your  eagerness  to  obtain  all  the  help  possible,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  inviting  Miss  P.  to  take  charge  of  our  first  October  meeting.  She 
will  discuss  the  course  of  study  with  us  at  that  time. 

"If  you  have  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask  her  about  this  course  of  study, 
please  hand  them  in  to  me  as  early  as  possible.  I  shall  see  that  she  receives  a 
copy  of  them." 

At  the  October  meeting  the  supervisor  discussed  briefly  the  implications  of 
the  stated  educational  philosophy  and  the  specific  aims.  She  indicated  the 
provision  made  for  the  growth  of  children  grade  by  grade  and  the  importance 
of  attention  to  seasonal  conditions  as  determining  the  time  when  certain  ex- 
periences must  occur.  Stress  was  given  to  experience  in  the  world  of  nature  as 
indicative  of  the  methods  of  learning  to  be  utilized.  Outcomes  per  grade  were 
presented  to  show  the  growth  and  development  of  children  over  a  period  of 
years. 

The  presentation  by  the  supervisor  was  followed  by  a  lively  discussion,  in 
which  the  interest  of  the  teachers  was  markedly  evident. 

In  addition  to  teachers'  meetings,  the  principal  should  utilize  in- 
dividual conferences  with  various  teachers  primarily  as  follow-up  tech- 
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niques  in  the  program  of  installation.  The  first  conference  with  a  teacher 
includes  an  expression  of  the  principal's  desire  to  see  that  the  course  of 
study  serves  as  a  valuable  source  of  help  to  the  teacher.  He  discusses 
it  with  her  from  the  standpoint  of  overcoming  any  specific  difficulties 
that  she  may  have  in  both  her  interpretation  and  her  use  of  it.  The  crux 
of  her  problem  generally  centers  in  her  understanding  and  applying 
the  educational  philosophy. 

Introducing  the  Course  of  Study  to  the  Public.  If  the  new  course  of  study 
differs  considerably  from  the  old  one,  the  principal  must  interpret  the 
changes  to  the  parents.  He  should  assist  teachers  in  becoming  suffi- 
ciently informed  also  so  that  they  may  make  sound  explanations  of  it 
to  parents  and  others  when  occasions  arise.  Procedures  to  be  followed 
in  enlightening  the  public  are  included  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  public 
relations.  When  the  information  is  imparted  so  that  parents  understand 
definitely  the  plans  and  their  wholesome  effect  on  their  children's 
achievement,  pride  in  the  school  and  loyalty  to  it  will  be  fostered. 

THE   UTILIZATION   OF  THE   COURSE   OF   STUDY 

The  installation  of  the  course  of  study  is  the  initial  effort  in  leading 
teachers  to  utilize  the  new  manual  as  a  constant  guide  in  planning  their 
classwork,  directing  the  children's  learning,  and  appraising  the  results 
obtained.  After  the  course  of  study  has  been  introduced,  the  principal 
should  plan  a  considerable  part  of  his  supervision  to  aid  teachers  in 
utilizing  it. 

In  the  Teacher's  Planning.  In  the  preteaching  conferences  the  principal 
should  utilize  the  new  course  of  study.  The  teacher  should  be  guided 
by  it  in  evaluating  the  major  points  of  her  proposed  plan.  In  her  pre- 
planning, has  she  decided  upon  educative  purposes  which  are  in  keeping 
with  the  age  and  grade  of  the  children?  How  will  the  manual  help  her 
in  conducting  the  co-operative  planning  with  the  pupils?  In  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plan,  how  can  effective  learning  be  maintained  at  a  high  level 
and  what  instructional  supplies  should  be  used  as  educational  means? 
Are  the  expected  outcomes  in  agreement  with  the  ones  suggested  in  the 
course  of  study? 

In  Supervisory  Observation.  The  principal  should  formulate  questions 
similar  to  the  foregoing,  based  on  the  new  course  of  study,  for  use  in 
making  supervisory  visits  to  a  classroom.  Accumulated  information 
about  the  previous  work  of  the  class  and  present  needs  should  be  checked 
against  the  provisions  in  the  course  of  study.  This  analysis  develops  a 
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sound  overview.  The  principal  will  recall  the  children's  experiences  in 
the  grade  below  and  the  achievements  attained  through  these  experi- 
ences. These  items  will  be  prominent  in  his  thinking  when  he  considers 
the  activities  of  the  present  grade.  The  learning  should  produce  develop- 
ment essential  not  only  to  present  needs  but  also  as  a  foundation  for 
further  development. 

Revisions  of  courses  of  study,  based  upon  the  findings  of  research, 
sometimes  require  considerable  readjustment  of  the  school's  instruc- 
tional practices.  For  example,  the  new  recommendations  regarding  the 
grade  placement  of  subject  matter  may  differ  considerably  from  the 
previous  recommendations.  When  installing  the  new  manual,  principal 
and  teachers  must  consider  the  differences  and  determine  the  program 
of  adjustment  from  one  set  of  requirements  to  the  other.  The  following 
are  illustrative  problems. 

What  classes  or  children  shall  continue  on  the  previously  adopted 
instructional  program  because  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  learning?  If 
the  highest  grades  in  the  school  continue  in  this  manner,  what  recom- 
mendations must  be  sent  to  the  school  to  which  they  are  to  be  promoted? 
What  classes  may  be  adjusted  from  the  old  program  to  the  new  and  how 
are  the  adjustments  to  be  made  specifically  in  the  various  situations? 
In  what  classes  can  the  new  recommendations  be  followed  without  pro- 
visions for  adjustment  from  one  program  to  another?  What  explicit 
guidance  does  each  teacher  need  in  order  to  assure  to  every  pupil  a 
continuously  effective  series  of  learning  experiences? 

In  Supervisory  Conferences  and  Meetings.  Individual  conferences  and 
teachers'  meetings  as  follow-up  means  for  aiding  teachers  should  be 
planned  with  the  course  of  study  as  the  specific  source  of  help.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  points  suggested  above,  the  principal  should  plan  definitely 
to  raise  the  standards  of  teaching,  no  matter  how  good  they  may  be. 
A  study  of  the  implications  of  the  published  objectives  furnishes  excel- 
lent suggestions  for  this  type  of  guidance.  When  each  teacher  has  formu- 
lated purposes  for  her  teaching,  she  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
present  them  in  a  building  meeting,  for  discussion  and  constructive 
criticism.  The  product  of  the  resulting  co-operative  thinking  should  be 
(1)  more  comprehensive  and  practical  formulation  of  every  teacher's 
educational  purposes,  (2)  better  articulation  and  co-ordination  of  the 
staff's  objectives,  and  (3)  a  finer  working  philosophy  of  education  in 
the  school. 

In  Relation  to  Professional  Study.  In  the  course  of  this  professional 
planning,  teachers  see  the  need  for  studying  professional  literature  di- 
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rectly  bearing  on  their  discussions.  Their  study  and  discussion  of  The 
Unique  Function  of  Education  in  American  Democracy?  Implications 
of  Social-Economic  Goals  for  Education?  and  the  like  should  make  the 
objectives  included  in  the  course  of  study  more  meaningful  to  the 
teachers.  They  should  appreciate  the  efforts  involved  in  such  attempts 
to  formulate  educational  purposes  in  keeping  with  present-day  condi- 
tions and  needs.  Instructional  practices  should  reflect  the  teachers' 
resulting  development. 

When  demonstration  lessons  are  planned  with  the  teachers  or  pro- 
grams of  intervisitation  are  developed,  the  course  of  study  should  serve 
as  the  basis  in  planning  the  observations  and  the  demonstrations.  It 
should  be  referred  to  also  in  the  instructional  bulletins  which  the 
principal  sends  to  the  teachers. 

Innovations  and  Modifications.  In  using  the  supervisory  techniques  for 
utilizing  courses  of  study  and  their  revisions,  the  principal  must  give 
particular  attention  to  the  innovations  and  modifications  included  in 
them.  The  evolution  of  curriculum  revision  since  1920  indicates  the 
need  for  stress  on  the  constructive  changes.  Three  types  of  guidance 
included  in  the  new  courses  of  study  illustrate  points  to  be  stressed: 
(1)  attention  to  the  normal  and  natural  development  of  children,  (2)  in- 
struction in  harmonizing  learning  in  school  with  real-life  needs  of  chil- 
dren, and  (3)  direction  in  the  introduction  of  new  methods  or  materials. 

The  importance  of  studying  children  has  been  stressed  and  illustrated 
many  times  in  the  preceding  chapters.  At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to 
suggest  the  importance  of  helping  teachers  in  continuing  their  study  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  literature  summarizing  the  findings  in  the  scien- 
tific investigations  of  child  development.  Teachers'  meetings  and  di- 
rected individual  study  may  be  devoted  to  the  careful  consideration  of 
this  body  of  professional  literature.  Through  such  individual  and  group 
study,  teachers  obtain  answers  to  be  applied  to  the  following  questions: 

What  are  the  levels  of  development  of  the  various  pupils  in  my  class? 

What  constitutes  the  natural  and  individual  rate  of  development  of  each 
child  in  the  many  aspects  of  his  growth? 

What  are  his  particular  needs,  interests,  strengths,  and  weaknesses? 

Which  of  these  various  conditions  are  common  to  some  other  children  in 
the  group? 

1Charles  A.  Beard,  The  Unique  Function  of  Education  in  American  Democracy, 
National  Education  Association  and  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  1937. 

'2  Implications  of  Social-Economic  Goals  for  Education.  National  Education  Asso- 
nation,  1937. 
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What  normal  and  natural  experiences  may  be  introduced  to  provide  effec- 
tively for  both  individual  and  group  needs  and  interests? 

How  should  the  learning  be  guided  in  order  to  involve  real-life  issues  signifi- 
cant and  challenging  to  the  pupils,  mastery  of  skills,  development  of  attitudes, 
and  acquisition  of  ideas? 

What  activities  will  include  planning,  initiating,  co-operating,  sharing, 
making  decisions,  creating,  working,  scientific  thinking,  playing,  and  releasing 
the  emotions? 

What  instructional  materials  are  available  or  obtainable  for  introducing 
and  directing  this  program  of  learning? 

Some  of  these  questions  indicate  the  nature  of  the  professional  study 
needed  to  harmonize  instruction  in  school  with  life  in  the  community, 
the  nation,  and  the  world.  Of  primary  consideration  is  the  continuous 
improvement  of  the  democratic  way  of  living.  If  the  teaching  staff  is 
to  be  most  helpful  to  children's  development  as  American  citizens,  prin- 
cipal and  teachers  must  keep  abreast  of  the  rapid  changes  in  the  world. 
Their  instruction  must  rest  on  (1)  a  knowledge  of  the  significant  con- 
ditions in  their  environment,  (2)  an  insight  into  movements,  events,  and 
persons  causing  important  changes,  and  (3)  an  understanding  of  fur- 
ther modifications  to  be  made  in  the  interest  of  the  sound  democratic 
development  of  peoples.  These  aspects  of  development  are  not  visionary 
considerations ;  they  should  form  the  basis  of  professional  thinking  and 
acting,  such  as  planning  the  classroom  environment,  drawing  on  avail- 
able resources,  utilizing  persons  able  to  help,  planning  excursions  and 
visits,  and  selecting  books  and  other  teaching  materials. 

Staff  study  to  achieve  this  development  as  enlightened  citizens  and 
professional  workers  is  interrelated  with  planning  for  the  development 
of  children  as  intelligent  thinkers  and  constructive  participators  in  life 
outside  of  school.  Hence  life  in  school  must  consist  of  pupils'  attacks 
on  life  situations  under  sound  guidance  by  the  teacher.  Purposeful  ac- 
tivities, rich  in  experiences  meaningful  to  the  children,  are  essential  to 
individual  and  group  development.  Hence  both  individual  and  group 
needs  should  be  determined  and  met.  Construction,  creation,  experi- 
mentation, critical  judgment,  democratic  participation,  self-control, 
interest,  effort,  and  responsibility  should  characterize  the  learning  ex- 
perience. Social  studies  and  science  become  prominent  in  the  units  of 
work.  But  the  importance  of  the  three  R's  must  not  be  overlooked. 
They  should  become  significant  to  the  children  because  of  their  realiza- 
tion of  the  need  for  skill  in  these  subjects  in  order  to  achieve  success  in 
their  undertakings. 
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To  many  teachers,  such  terms  as  "centers  of  interest,"  "activity 
curriculum/'  "integration  of  personality/3  and  "scope  and  sequence" 
convey  vague  or  little  meaning.  They  are  terms  which  have  been  intro- 
duced in  connection  with  curriculum  organization,  methods  of  teaching, 
and  the  like  as  a  result  of  philosophical  thinking  and  scientific  investiga- 
tion. Hence  they  require  careful  study  and  analysis  by  the  teaching 
staff.  The  principal,  as  a  leader,  must  keep  abreast  of  the  best  pro- 
fessional literature,  considering  and  weighing  carefully  suggestions  and 
recommendations  contained  in  it.  He  must  guide  the  teachers'  profes- 
sional study  so  that  they  also  develop  professionally.  Out  of  this  study 
and  the  resulting  experimental  testing  of  derived  implications,  the  staff 
should  grow  in  understanding,  skill,  and  outlook.  Constructive  help  may 
be  obtained  from  outstanding  publications.  Lists  of  selected  books,  such 
as  the  annual  list  appearing  in  the  Journal  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  annual  summaries  of  investigations  published  in  various 
educational  periodicals  help  to  guide  teachers  in  choosing  professional 
literature  worth  studying. 

The  experiments  and  investigations  regarding  the  selection  and  grade 
placement  of  subject  matter  and  learning  experiences,  the  effects  of  pur- 
poseful situations  as  means  of  learning,  and  the  relative  merits  of  two  or 
more  methods  of  attaining  the  same  instructional  ends  are  other  profes- 
sional materials  demanding  the  staff's  attention.  Both  the  importance 
of  such  study  and  the  means  for  making  it  receive  treatment  in  publica- 
tions such  as  What  Does  Research  Say?*  and  The  Implications  of 
Research  for  the  Classroom  Teacher? 

With  the  same  critical  study  and  care  the  school  staff  should  give  con- 
sideration to  the  valuable  innovations  which  facilitate  and  enrich  learn- 
ing and  should  introduce  them  constructively.  Visual  and  auditory  aids 
are  cases  in  point.  The  radio  programs  presented  by  Walter  Damrosch 
and  by  the  Standard  Broadcasting  Company,  for  example,  are  excellent 
means  for  developing  music  appreciation.  They  aid  in  the  guidance  of 
pupils  in  selecting  worth-while  radio  programs  both  in  and  out  of  school. 
The  principals'  monograph  Visual  Education*  indicates  for  their  col- 
leagues the  values,  uses,  and  sources  of  help  with  respect  to  visual 

1Paul  T.  Rankin  and  others,  What  Does  Research  Say?  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  State  of  Michigan,  Bulletin,  No.  308,  1937. 

2The  Implications  of  Research  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  Joint  Yearbook  of  the 
American  Educational  Research  Association  and  the  Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers,  National  Education  Association,  1939. 

^Visual  Education.  Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals,  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  1940. 
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materials.  The  little  volume  may  be  utilized  both  for  study  of  visual  aids 
and  for  guidance  in  selecting  and  using  them. 

Through  study  and  discussion,  for  example,  teachers  discover  that 
mere  exposure  of  children  to  a  motion  picture  does  not  assure  desired 
learning.  Careful  preparation  of  the  children  preceding  the  showing  of 
the  picture  is  necessary.  Also,  to  increase  understanding  and  to  inculcate 
desirable  attitudes  it  is  essential  that  the  showing  be  followed  up.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  plan  for  explanations  to  accompany  the  showing 
of  a  picture  in  order  to  assure  understanding.  Experiences  which  in- 
volve listening  and  seeing  must  be  integrated  with  the  other  learning 
activities. 

In  analogous  ways,  school  staffs  should  change  their  views  and  prac- 
tices so  that  activities  long  since  considered  as  extracurricular  become 
integral  experiences  in  the  educational  program.  School  assemblies, 
school  papers,  excursions,  hobby  clubs,  school  government,  and  the  like 
require  staff  consideration  from  the  standpoints  of  (1)  their  educational 
values,  (2)  their  roles  in  learning,  and  (3)  their  utilization  in  school 
organization  and  teaching.  Various  chapters  consider  these  activities. 

If  the  principal  plans  and  directs  constructively  and  carefully,  de- 
sired professional  changes  in  himself  and  in  the  teachers  should  occur. 
Drastic  innovations  are  upsetting  and  generally  result  in  chaos,  reaction, 
and  opposition  to  change.  Transition  in  the  development  of  the  staff  is 
just  as  important  as  transition  in  the  reorganization  of  schools,  cur- 
riculums,  pupil  adjustment,  and  instructional  procedures.  Therefore 
constructive  and  gradual  improvement  in  all  phases  of  curriculum 
thinking  and  professional  achievement  must  be  the  principal's  guiding 
criterion  when  utilizing  courses  of  study. 

In  Appraisal.  In  determining  criteria  for  appraising  the  work  of  the 
school  or  of  a  class,  the  principal  should  utilize  the  course  of  study. 
When  it  is  rich  in  suggestive  methods  of  teaching  and  specific  in  the 
outcomes  to  be  attained,  it  provides  excellent  means  for  the  principal's 
use  in  constructing  diagnostic  measuring  instruments.  In  the  selection 
of  standardized  tests  he  will  find  the  manual  concretely  helpful.  By 
comparing  the  specified  outcomes  per  grade  with  the  contents  and  stand- 
ards of  tests,  he  can  select  the  test  best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
the  curriculum.  This  comparison  helps  him  also  to  interpret  achieve- 
ments in  the  light  of  requirements. 
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THE  ADAPTATION   OF   COURSES   OF   STUDY 

Conditions  Causing  Modification.  Communities ,  like  individuals,  show 
similarities  on  the  one  hand  and  marked  differences  on  the  other.  The 
data  included  in  Chapters  III  and  IV  especially  illustrate  concretely 
both  common  conditions  and  distinct  variations.  Because  of  particular 
situations,  the  principal  and  teachers  in  a  school  must  give  careful 
thought  to  adapting  the  suggestions  in  the  course  of  study  to  meet  local 
problems  and  needs.  Table  XVIII  contains  the  information  obtained 
from  ninety-eight  selected  elementary-school  principals  in  California 
regarding  local  conditions  which  led  them  to  modify  course-of-study 
requirements  and  recommendations.  Although  the  list  is  incomplete, 
other  conditions  may  be  inferred  from  those  given. 

Adaptation  to  Local  Conditions.  The  adaptation  of  curriculum  recom- 
mendations to  local  community  needs  involves  one  or  both  of  two  pur- 
poses: (1)  utilizing  the  specific  conditions  of  the  local  environment 
which  have  sound  educational  value  and  (2)  planning  educational  ex- 
periences to  overcome  undesirable  local  conditions.  Both  aspects  of 
curriculum  adaptation  are  implied  by  items  included  in  the  table. 

Community  industries,  activities,  and  interests,  national  or  racial 
mores,  cultural  backgrounds,  natural  environment,  and  physical  condi- 
tions afford  excellent  means  for  instruction.  The  school  located  in  the 
heart  of  a  factory  district,  for  example,  has  at  hand  an  environment  full 
of  potential  learning  experiences.  These  experiences  differ  radically 
from  those  in  an  agricultural  community.  In  the  latter  the  environ- 
mental possibilities  are  illustrated  by  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
report  of  a  principal:  "The  local  area  has  changed  in  the  last  ten  years 
from  a  grape-producing  one  to  a  dominantly  citrus-growing  center. 
Units  of  work  covering  all  phases  of  the  citrus  industry  have  become 
important  aspects  of  our  schoolwork."  Another  kind  of  agricultural 
influence  is  illustrated  by  the  report  of  a  principal  on  the  modification  of 
the  course  of  study  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  in  a  dairying  com- 
munity. This  principal  indicated  another  important  use  of  community 
conditions  when  he  reported,  "The  cleanliness,  thrift,  and  fine  citizenship 
of  the  many  Dutch  families  in  this  community  furnish  examples  tact- 
fully used  by  us  in  stressing  these  points  with  children  of  certain  other 
nationalities."  Another  principal  wrote,  "With  a  student  body  made  up 
almost  wholly  of  children  of  Italian  parentage,  we  are  devoting  more 
time  to  music  than  is  any  other  elementary-school  staff  in  the  city."  A 
principal  in  a  school  district  located  on  the  outskirts  of  a  city  indicated 
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TABLE  XVIII.  Local  Conditions  Which  Lead  to  Modification  of  Courses 

of  Study 


CONDITION 


PRINCIPALS  REPORTING 


NUMBER 


PER  CENT 


Community  industries 29 

Large  foreign-born  population 28 

Children  of  low  mentality 18 

Poverty  of  the  people 17 

Varied  abilities  in  a  room 11 

Migratory  population 9 

Health  needs  of  children 8 

Community  activities  and  interests 8 

Children  of  superior  mentality 7 

Cultural  conditions 7 

Curriculum  revision  in  progress 7 

Need  for  enrichment  in  learning 6 

Unprogressive  community 6 

Mixed  grades  in  a  room 5 

Poor  school  attendance 4 

Creative  ability  of  teachers     . 4 

School-plant  limitations 4 

Natural  environment 4 

Specific  needs  of  children 3 

Large  racial  group 3 

Special  occasions 3 

Shortened  school  day 3 

Severe  weather  conditions 3 

Limitations  of  the  course  of  study 2 

Classes  too  large 2 

Geographical  conditions 2 

Limited  play  area 2 

Special  talents  of  children 2 

Lack  of  materials  and  equipment 2 

Proximity  to  a  large  city 2 

Engineering  project  in  community 1 

Weak  teachers 1 


29.6 
28.6 
18.4 
17.4 
11.2 
9.2 
8.2 
8.2 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
6.1 
6.1 
5.1 
4.1 
4.1 
4.1 
4.1 
3.1 
3,1 
3.1 
3.1 
3.1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PJONCIPALS    98 


a  natural  environment  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  school  program: 
"The  foothills  into  which  our  community  extends  abound  in  bird,  plant, 
and  animal  life.  We  use  this  situation  in  our  school  activities,  especially 
those  dealing  with  science  units."  Another  principal  wrote,  tcl  am  amazed 
at  the  many  ways  in  which  the  teachers  make  use  of  the  fact  that  the 
mountains  are  to  be  seen  so  clearly  through  our  west  windows."  Still 
another  principal  reported:  ccThe  large  river  forming  the  northern  limits 
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of  our  district  is  a  real  educational  asset.  Now  that  ocean-going  vessels 
often  sail  past  us  in  the  deepened  channel,  we  have  a  new  and  interesting 
approach  to  the  teaching  of  world  geography." 

Local  environments  may  require  careful  consideration  from  the 
standpoint  of  modifying  conditions  or  meeting  dangers.  In  certain  in- 
dustrial communities  where  seasonal  employment  exists,  the  school  must 
aid  in  meeting  the  resulting  problems.  "We  have  met  the  situation/' 
wrote  one  principal,  "by  intensive  instruction  in  home  gardening,  atten- 
tion to  thrift  (making  use  of  leftovers),  and  stress  on  healthful  living 
(economical  foods  good  for  both  young  and  old)."  Making  the  com- 
munity a  more  attractive  place  in  which  to  live  is  an  educational  problem 
for  many  schools.  Also,  education  for  safety  may  have  to  be  given  con- 
siderable attention  because  of  local  hazards— electric-power  plant,  spur 
tracks,  piers,  machinery,  and  the  like. 

Homes  in  which  little  or  no  English  is  spoken  present  a  challenge  to 
the  school.  More  than  ordinary  stress  on  oral  English  becomes  essential. 
In  a  group  of  low  mentality  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide  in  primary 
grades  for  experiences  and  language  usage  in  preparation  for  an  in- 
evitably postponed  introduction  of  reading.  The  absence  of  books  and 
papers  in  the  homes  of  many  foreign-born  or  poor  children  should  lead 
to  a  school  program  planned  to  compensate  for  this  condition. 

Every  community  of  poverty-stricken  families  presents  other  in- 
structional problems.  Often  schools  must  provide  bathing  facilities  for 
the  children,  must  stress  other  phases  of  cleanliness  and  hygienic  living, 
and  must  provide  for  trips,  social  activities,  and  the  wise  use  of  leisure 
in  amounts  which  would  be  excessive  for  other  school  communities. 
Since  children  in  the  communities  of  the  least  fortunate  generally  drop 
out  of  school  at  an  early  age,  they  must  obtain  instruction  which  can 
be  postponed  for  other  children;  household  crafts  for  girls  and  industrial 
crafts  for  boys  fall  into  this  category. 

One  principal  illustrated  the  types  of  problems  confronting  teachers 
who  instruct  children  from  the  opposite  extreme.  "Our  pupils  come  from 
the  homes  of  wealthy,  highly  educated,  and  markedly  successful  adults. 
These  children  are  very  well  cared  for  and  live  in  cultured  environments. 
The  parents  would  consider  rightly  that  we  had  insulted  them  if  we 
introduced  a  toothbrush  drill,  as  suggested  in  the  course  of  study.  On 
the  other  hand,  large  numbers  of  the  children  expect  too  much  from 
society;  they  have  to  be  taught  good  sportsmanship,  co-operation,  and 
the  rights  of  others.  Fair  play  is  emphasized  in  every  situation  in  which 
it  can  be  treated." 
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"The  river  running  through  our  district  is  a  liability  as  well  as  an 
asset/7  wrote  one  principal.  "We  can  follow  the  course-of-study  sug- 
gestion to  utilize  this  environmental  factor  as  a  source  of  interest  and  a 
practical  help  in  carrying  on  our  program  of  instruction.  But  we  have 
to  stress  health  problems  created  by  its  presence  and,  in  the  winter, 
emphasize  the  dangers.  Before  I  came  to  this  school,  one  child  was 
drowned."  This  report  indicates  the  need  for  providing  instruction 
which  takes  into  account  specific  hazards  in  the  natural  environment. 

References  to  Supplement  the  Course  of  Study.  The  principal  with  a 
sound  grasp  of  the  adopted  courses  of  study  is  able  to  provide  specific 
supplementary  help  to  each  teacher  by  utilizing  the  professional  litera- 
ture. Brief  annotations  attached  to  selected  articles  or  books,  pre- 
pared for  a  teacher  or  a  group  of  teachers,  constitute  a  constructive 
technique  for  calling  attention  to  specific  sources  of  help.  Assistance 
for  the  individual  teacher  is  illustrated  by  the  following  three  ex- 
amples. 

Miss  Jackson:  See  the  many  excellent  pictures  on  "Holland  Today"  on 
pages  218-238.  You  and  your  pupils  can  use  them  in  connection  with  your 
social  studies  unit.  H.  L. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Surely  you  will  want  to  borrow  my  copy  of  this  periodical. 
"Detouring  through  American  History/'  pages  21  to  46,  is  profusely  illus- 
trated with  fine  photographs.  The  contents  will  prove  to  be  excellent  materials 
for  your  class  and  you.  B.  G. 

/.  M.:  Here  is  the  yearbook  I  promised  to  locate  for  you.  The  most  valu- 
able selections  for  you  are  the  summaries  of  investigations  dealing  with  chil- 
dren's reading  interests  (Pages  485-518),  and  the  selected  booklists  (Pages 
454-463,  especially).  Keep  the  book  just  as  long  as  you  need  it.  T.  D.  W. 

Below  are  illustrations  of  annotations  to  references  planned  to  call 
the  attention  of  groups  of  teachers  to  sources  of  help. 

To  all:  The  authors  of  this  article  present  more  helpful  and  usable  sugges- 
tions on  teaching  appreciation  lessons  in  art  than  any  set  I  have  seen  in  vari- 
ous courses  of  study.  The  practical  helps  rest  on  the  research  data  included 
in  the  article.  About  a  month  from  today,  shall  we  devote  a  meeting  to  the 
contents?  B.  G. 

A.  T.  and  G.  W.:  Reese,  "The  Destruction  of  'Vermin' "  is  a  challenging 
article  on  intelligent  conservation.  You  or  your  best  readers  can  present  the 
contents  to  your  classes  as  science  material  related  to  geography.  J.  F. 
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Teachers  of  Grades  IV  to  VI:  Fitzgerald's  article  is  particularly  help- 
ful with  respect  to  suggestions  for  motivating  letter-writing.  He  stresses 
(1)  whom  to  write  and  (2)  what  to  write.  EL  L. 

Miss  Brown  and  Mrs.  Adams:  This  number  of  the  "Rotarian"  has  two  fine 
articles  and  many  pictures  about  Iceland.  It  has  been  difficult  for  you  to  find 
as  good  materials  as  these.  They  will  supplement  the  textbooks.  D.  J. 

Sometimes  the  title  of  an  article  is  sufficient  to  carry  its  own  appeal 
to  the  teachers.  By  some  simple  form,  the  principal  can  call  their 
attention  to  a  valuable  reference.  The  common  device  involves  either 
underscoring  the  title  of  an  article  or  indicating  specifically  for  whom 
it  is  intended  as  a  source  of  help.  Following  are  segments  of  two  tables 
of  contents  indicating  typical  notations: 

Charles  Franklin  Kettering T.  A.  Boyd  85 

Feline  Fishermen E.  W.  Gudger  89  Primary  Grades 

Wildlife  Zones  Across  Central 

California William  T.  Shaw  97  E.  L.  and  A.  P. 

Our  Revolving  "Island  Universe" 

William  T,  Skilling  108 

Dominion  (Verse) Elizabeth  Parkhill  Jordan  116 

Artesian  Water  and  Australia's  Pastoral 

Industry James  E.  Collier  117  C.  /.  andM.  L. 

Interrelationships  among  the  Language 

Arts Gertrude  Hildreth  538  For  All 

Getting  More  than  an  I.Q.  from  Testing 

Elementary  School  Children Paul  Tor  ranee  550  Miss  King 

Art  Content  Preferred  by  Primary-Grade 

Children  . .  Grace  L.  Dietich  and  C.  W.  Hunnicutt  557  Primary  Grades 
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The  Principal's  Responsibilities 

in  Dealing  with  Measurement  and  Research 


The  data  in  Chapters  III  and  IV  indicate  the  principal's  need  for 
gathering  and  analyzing  critically  information  regarding  the  school  and 
the  community.  Tests  and  measurements  are  prominent  in  his  accumu- 
lation and  interpretation  of  the  data.  In  order  to  be  most  helpful,  he 
must  assist  every  teacher  in  conducting  similar  and  more  detailed  in- 
vestigations regarding  her  pupils  and  her  teaching.  His  program  of 
supervision,  therefore,  includes  the  use  of  (1)  a  testing  program  and 

(2)  research. 

SUPERVISION  INVOLVING  A  TESTING  PROGRAM 

Importance  of  a  Testing  Program..  Scientifically  devised  tests  and  sta- 
tistical techniques  have  made  possible  the  principal's  supervision  by 
means  of  a  testing  program.  When  a  testing  program  is  thoroughly 
planned  and  carefully  executed,  it  contributes  in  practical  ways  to  chil- 
dren's development  because  it  applies  precise  measurement  to  achieve- 
ment. Co-operation  in  the  program  by  teachers  and  principal  makes 
possible  rapid  analysis  and  diagnosis  in  many  phases  of  child  develop- 
ment. This  co-operation  also  makes  possible  intensive  study  of  the 
conditions  affecting  pupils'  progress. 

Hence  the  introduction  of  a  testing  program  places  upon  the  principal 
the  responsibilities  of  (1)  supervising  the  teachers  in  the  selection  of 
satisfactory  tests,  (2)  supervising  the  teachers  in  the  use  of  these  tests, 

(3)  assisting  the  teachers  in  the  construction  of  informal  tests,  and 

(4)  utilizing  the  obtained  data  in  improving  his  own  efficiency.  As  the 
principal  helps  teachers  to  improve  their  instructional  procedures,  he 
also  supervises  them  in  their  use  of  tests  and  of  statistical  methods.  He 
takes  into  account  each  teacher's  previous  training  in  the  various  phases 
of  tests  and  measurements.  He  analyzes  her  practical  experiences  in 
administering  tests  and  utilizing  the  resulting  data. 

Selection  of  Tests.  During  the  present  century  there  has  been  a  flood 
of  commercially  available  tests  ranging  from  useless  forms  to  valuable 
instruments  of  measurement.  The  task  of  selecting  the  latter  type  of 
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test  is  not  easy.  It  Involves  the  application  of  at  least  five  criteria: 
(1)  validity,  (2)  content  value,  (3)  instructional  purpose,  (4)  objec- 
tivity, and  (5)  reliability.  The  principal  should  provide  himself  with 
the  most  reliable,  recent  textbook  on  tests  and  measurements  that  he 
can  obtain  for  information  on  the  meaning  of  each  criterion  and  on  the 
selection  and  use  of  specific  tests.  The  following  offers  brief  guidance 
regarding  the  meaning  of  each  criterion  to  be  applied  in  test  selection. 

Validity  is  characteristic  of  a  test  when  it  measures  that  which  it  is 
purported  to  measure.  Validation  rests  upon  statistical  evidence  that 
the  measures  obtained  by  a  test  are  in  marked  agreement  with  measures 
obtained  from  a  scientifically  sound  research  study,  devised  independ- 
ently of  similar  data. 

If,  for  example,  a  valid  test  is  needed  of  the  solving  of  problems  in 
arithmetic,  it  should  not  be  chosen  because  "its  author  is  an  authority 
in  the  field  of  teaching  arithmetic  and  has  devoted  considerable  time  to 
the  measurement  of  it."  The  test  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
conclusive  evidence  that  it  measures  the  specific  condition  and  nothing 
else.  The  factors  of  silent  reading,  comprehension,  addition  combina- 
tions, multiplication  facts,  the  four  fundamental  processes,  fractions, 
and  decimals  must  have  been  resolved  into  their  elements  and  their 
measurement  carefully  established  by  means  of  scientific  and  statistical 
techniques.  The  elements  retained  in  the  selected  test  should  measure 
intensively  arithmetical  problem-solving  validated  by  means  of  amassed 
data  dealing  with  this  particular  phase  of  arithmetic. 

Principals  and  teachers  should  avoid  confusing  validity  with  re- 
liability. A  test  may  always  yield  the  same  results  in  like  situations, 
but  the  tester  may  still  be  unaware  of  what  the  test  actually  measures. 
For  example,  the  high  correlation  between  "two  sets  of  corresponding 
items  resolved  into  two  forms  of  the  test"  is  not  a  statistical  index  of 
validity,  since  the  measure  does  not  define  the  nature  of  the  items.  It  is 
solely  an  index  of  correspondence  of  the  two  tests.  The  index  of  validity 
is  based  upon  the  correlation  of  the  test  items  with  similar  real-life 
items,  which  are  defined  independently  of  the  test. 

Content  value  is  a  characteristic  which  differs  from  validity  only  with 
respect  to  the  educational  nature  of  the  elements  included  in  the  test. 
A  test  which  measures  achievement  has  this  value  to  the  degree  that  it 
measures  desired  accomplishment  in  learning  based  upon  a  soundly 
developed  curriculum. 

Failure  to  observe  this  criterion  of  selection  has  had  two  detrimental 
effects  on  teaching.  It  has  led  to  instructional  emphasis  on  materials 
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taken  from  tests  which  have  little  or  no  educative  value  in  a  program 
of  learning.  It  has  given  teachers  a  thoroughly  unsound  picture  of 
pupils'  achievement  because  the  test  measures  in  reality  achievement  in 
curriculum  materials  not  included  in  a  desirable  educational  program. 

Any  test  which  conforms  to  the  criterion  of  content  value  includes, 
therefore,  only  the  curriculum  content  which  children  are  expected  to 
study  in  order  to  develop  efficiently.  An  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
test  in  comparison  with  the  contents  of  the  adopted  course  of  study  is 
essential.  The  stated  desired  outcomes,  especially,  are  significant  in 
evaluating  tests  from  the  standpoint  of  content. 

Instructional  purpose  is  a  criterion  which  may  be  resolved  into  three 
educational  purposes:  (1)  measurement  of  achievement,  (2)  diagnosis 
of  conditions,  and  (3)  prognosis  of  further  development.  Many  tests 
which  meet  the  criteria  of  validity  and  content  value  meet  the  third 
criterion  in  one  respect:  they  provide  a  general  index  of  achievement  in 
the  subject  measured.  To  this  limited  extent  they  have  value. 

In  the  early  period  of  standardized  tests,  tests  of  this  type  served  an 
excellent  pioneering  purpose.  They  called  teachers'  attention  to  pupils' 
accomplishment  in  terms  of  achievement  indexes.  They  were  significant 
in  contrast  to  the  almost  meaningless  scores  obtained  from  many  old- 
type  examinations.  The  standardized  tests  which  furnish  this  guidance 
today  with  respect  to  fundamental  learning  are  valuable  from  the  same 
point  of  view  of  general  measurement.  Tests  which  merely  measure 
general  achievement,  however,  fail  markedly  from  the  standpoint  of 
instructional  guidance.  Low  scores  indicate  to  the  teacher  the  probability 
that  weaknesses  exist  in  the  children's  development;  but  the  general 
measures  do  not  furnish  the  detailed  information  necessary  for  careful 
diagnosis  and  prognosis.  For  example,  the  child  whose  score  on  a  mul- 
tiplication test  is  far  above  the  grade  standard  and  the  average  of  his 
class  is  still  a  serious  case  if  he  has  learned  "nine  times  seven  is  fifty- 
four."  The  diagnostic  test  in  multiplication  should  disclose  this  weakness. 

The  importance  of  diagnosis  is  exemplified  further  by  the  analysis  of 
specific  misspellings.  For  instance,  errors  in  attempting  to  spell  "paid" 
indicate  a  number  of  diagnostic  elements  to  be  considered  thoroughly. 
Of  31  cases  of  misspelling,  14  were  "pade";  10,  "payed";  3,  "pad"; 
3 ,  "paied" ;  and  1 ,  "pay."  The  chronological  ages  of  the  children  making 
the  errors  ranged  from  eight  years  to  twelve  years,  two  months.  Their 
mental  ages  ranged  from  nine  years,  four  months,  to  fourteen  years. 
The  intelligence  quotients  ranged  from  90  to  135.  Of  the  16  children 
with  normal  intelligence,  9  made  the  error  "pade,"  and  only  2  misspelled 
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the  word  as  "payed."  This  latter  error  was  made  by  6  of  the  11  children 
with  intelligence  quotients  above  120.  Ten  of  the  14  children  with  the 
misspelling  "pade"  were  in  the  grades  from  low  fifth  to  high  sixth. 
Seven  of  the  10  with  the  error  "payed"  were  in  the  high  third  to 
low  fifth  grades.  The  detailed  information  shows  teachers  that 
various  instructional  practices  are  necessary  to  meet  the  complex 
conditions. 

Diagnosis  is  essential  also  in  determining  the  cause  of  errors  and 
difficulties.  It  is  important  in  determining  how  to  prevent  errors.  The 
teacher  needs  detailed  information  in  order  to  deal  satisfactorily  with 
errors.  The  boy  with  a  fixed  error  in  one  multiplication  fact  illustrates 
the  problem  of  prevention.  In  an  earlier  test  the  teacher  should  have 
discovered  that  he  was  falling  into  this  error  and  helped  him  to  fix  the 
correct  response.  The  difficulty  of  unlearning  the  wrong  would  have 
been  avoided  or  minimized. 

In  the  field  of  achievement-testing,  little  has  been  done  to  develop 
prognostic  tests.  Prognosis  in  the  elementary  school  has  been  based 
largely  on  intelligence  tests.  When  the  indexes  obtained  by  means  of 
them  are  used  especially  as  measures  of  general  readiness  to  develop  in 
schoolwork,  they  serve  valuable  purposes  in  the  instructional  program. 
Even  then,  the  data  must  be  used  with  extreme  caution.  They  constitute 
only  one  of  many  measures  which  are  necessary  in  determining  a  con- 
structive program  of  adjustment.  Teachers  and  principal  should  use 
the  information  as  confidentially  as  the  physician  uses  data  regarding 
his  patients.  When  mental-test  data  about  a  child  are  treated  otherwise, 
they  may  be  the  source  of  serious  harm  to  him. 

Tests  developed  to  determine  reading  readiness  have  been  published 
and  used.  Their  validity  as  prognostic  instruments  seems  to  be  doubted 
by  specialists  in  the  teaching  of  reading,  since  some  specialists  ignore 
the  tests  or  discuss  them  in  general  terms.  Such  mention  of  them  as 
there  is  indicates  that  no  reading-readiness  test  score  may  be  used  alone 
as  evidence  of  this  readiness.  Extended  individual  study,  covering 
many  items  of  reading  ability  about  children,  is  still  indispensable  to 
determining  reading  readiness. 

Objectivity,  as  a  characteristic  of  a  test,  means  that  the  results  will 
be  the  same,  irrespective  of  the  tester  or  the  scorer.  Objectivity  is  pro- 
duced by  standardizing  (1)  the  procedure  in  administering  a  test  and 
(2)  the  method  of  scoring  it. 

Reliability  exists  with  respect  to  a  test  if  the  test  yields  the  same 
result  under  the  same  conditions.  The  research  conducted  to  produce 
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objectivity  in  a  test  contributes  markedly  to  its  reliability.  The  stand- 
ardization of  instructions  for  giving  and  scoring  a  test  and  the  construc- 
tion of  comparable  forms  are  illustrations  of  procedures  producing 
reliability. 

Objectivity  and  reliability,  the  two  characteristics  that  have  to  do 
with  the  elimination  of  the  personal  element  in  testing,  are  essential 
from  the  standpoint  of  establishing  the  scientific  value  of  a  test.  They 
also  contribute  to  creating  in  teachers  confidence  in  the  results  of 
the  tests. 

Use  of  Tests.  The  discussion  of  the  first  three  criteria  of  a  good  test 
have  indicated  some  uses  of  standardized  tests.  Various  research  studies 
regarding  the  problems  and  difficulties  confronting  teachers  disclose  the 
important  roles  which  a  testing  program  should  play  in  teaching  and  in 
supervision.  The  most  common  problems  of  instruction  include  (1)  deal- 
ing with  variations  in  ability  of  children  in  the  same  classroom ;  (  2  )  keep- 
ing every  child  profitably  busy  in  his  schoolwork;  (3)  meeting  the  needs 
of  bright  pupils;  (4)  dealing  with  subnormal,  slow,  and  retarded  chil- 
dren; and  (5)  locating  the  causes  of  various  differences  in  development. 
These  needs  are  exemplified  in  Table  XIX. 

An  examination  of  the  data  will  indicate  the  presence  of  all  these 
problems.  The  2  5  representative  children  in  the  class  range  in  ( 1 )  chron- 
ological age  from  9  years,  9  months,  to  13  years,  7  months;  (2)  mental 
age  from  10  years,  9  months,  to  IS  years,  10  months;  (3)  arithmetic- 
process  achievement  age  from  9  years,  7  months,  to  14  years,  4  months; 
(4)  arithmetic-reasoning  achievement  age  from  8  years,  9  months,  to 
14  years,  9  months ;  (5)  spelling  achievement  age  from  9  years,  7  months, 
to  14  years,  1  month;  (6)  reading- for-meaning  achievement  age  from 
10  years,  10  months,  to  IS  years,  9  months;  and  so  on.  The  intelligence 
quotients  range  from  81,  "dullness,"  to  162,  "genius."  Previous  progress 
in  school  varies  from  very  slow  progress  to  very  rapid  progress,  age- 
grade  status  varies  from  overage  to  underage. 

The  table  indicates  the  presence  of  subnormal  children  whose  achieve- 
ments, as  compared  with  mentality,  range  from  unsatisfactory  develop- 
ment to  probably  extreme  overlearning.  In  academic  achievement  the 
very  bright  children  have  been  challenged  to  capacity  in  some  subjects 
but  not  in  others.  In  fact,  the  variation  in  achievement  is  marked  in 
most  of  the  cases  included  in  the  table.  The  complex  conditions  indicate 
the  need  for  planning  with  the  teacher  specific,  practical  provisions  for 
such  matters  as  homogeneous  grouping,  individualizing  instruction,  and 
remedial  teaching. 
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The  Principal's  Help  to  Teachers  in  a  Testing  Program-  The  principal's 
supervision  must  be  planned,  therefore,  to  aid  the  teacher  in  ( 1 )  securing 
all  essential  objective  data  about  each  child,  (2 )  adapting  the  educational 
program  to  meet  individual  pupils'  needs,  (3 )  developing  plans  to  prevent 
the  inception  of  weaknesses,  and  (4)  developing  plans  for  needed  reme- 
dial instruction.  Specific  supervisory  assistance  to  the  teacher  involves 
ascertaining  and  meeting  her  needs,  some  of  which  are  fairly  common. 
Many  teachers,  for  example,  require  definite  help  in  diagnosis.  They  must 
learn  how  to  measure  and  to  analyze  the  results  of  teaching  and  learning. 
They  require  help  in  discovering  and  diagnosing  pupils'  needs,  abilities, 
and  achievements.  Next,  most  teachers  should  be  given  help  in  adapting 
seatwork  to  differences  in  ability,  supplementing  out-of-school  training, 
preparing  children  for  each  major  type  of  learning  experience,  selecting 
adaptable  instructional  materials,  and  organizing  classroom  instruction 
to  include  these  specific  procedures.  Because  of  the  number  of  pupils 
to  a  teacher,  teachers  must  be  helped  in  classifying  and  grouping  children 
so  that  homogeneity  of  groups  and  economy  of  teaching  go  hand  in  hand. 

Principal  and  teachers  should  co-operate  in  selecting  the  tests  which 
meet  most  definitely  and  thoroughly  the  needs  of  instruction.  If  a  de-  - 
partment  of  research  exists  in  the  school  system,  the  advice  of  its  staff 
should  be  sought.  The  instructional  staff  must  know  what  it  needs  to 
test  and  be  able  to  evaluate  the  practicability  of  recommendations  made 
by  the  research  division. 

Once  the  tests  have  been  selected  and  obtained,  the  classroom  teacher, 
guided  by  the  principal,  administers  and  scores  the  tests.  This  policy 
ensures  that  the  greatest  values  will  be  obtained  from  the  tests.  Since 
the  major  purposes  of  testing  are  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  the  construc- 
tive use  of  tests  depends  on  the  application  of  the  findings  to  the 
conditions  just  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  measurement  has  occurred. 

By  giving  and  scoring  each  test  the  teacher  receives  training  in  the 
practical  use  of  an  instructional  instrument.  In  scoring  the  achievement 
tests,  for  example,  she  can  note  the  actual  weaknesses  in  the  children's 
learning.  They  include  both  individual  and  common  errors  needing  at- 
tention in  the  classroom.  In  making  the  interpretations  from  the  data 
and  in  planning  her  work,  however,  she  often  requires  the  principal's 
assistance.  For  instance,  she  may  need  his  help  in  organizing  her  teach- 
ing in  a  third-grade  class  where  "after"  is  misspelled  "aftr"  by  three 
children;  "afater"by  two;  «afeter"bytwo;  and  "aftor,"  "aftir,"  "ater," 
and  "afere"  by  individuals.  Individual  and  group  needs  are  present. 

When  the  testing  program  includes  a  number  of  grades,  the  teachers 
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concerned  should  co-operate  under  the  principal's  leadership  in  discuss- 
ing and  interpreting  the  data.  Both  group  discussion  and  individual  help 
are  desirable.  Teachers'  meetings  provide  the  help  needed  by  all  the 
teachers,  and  individual  conferences  the  particular  assistance  required 
by  each  teacher.  For  example,  the  extensive  use  of  "crutches"  in  teach- 
ing children  multiplication  involving  "zero"  creates  handicaps.  Attempts 
to  eliminate  the  unwise  practices  later  often  cause  the  introduction  of 
numerous  weaknesses.  A  series  of  meetings  and  individual  conferences 
may  be  conducted  to  correct  all  these  undesirable  conditions. 

The  nature  of  assistance  to  the  teachers  reported  by  230  nonteaching 
principals  illustrates  significant  supervisory  guidance.  Almost  52  per 
cent  report  using  the  test  results  to  help  teachers  in  the  classification  of 
pupils.  Over  2  7  per  cent  utilize  the  results  in  the  co-operative  planning 
of  remedial  instruction;  26  per  cent  aid  teachers  with  intensive  diag- 
nosis; 17  per  cent  point  out  possible  improvement  in  instruction;  and 
over  10  per  cent  aid  in  planning  for  help  to  individual  pupils. 

In  the  classification  of  pupils  into  comparable  groups  to  facilitate 
economical  learning,  the  principals  report  giving  weight  to  a  battery  of 
measures,  namely:  the  teacher's  judgment,  achievement-test  results, 
mental-test  results,  social  age,  and  chronological  age.  A  large  number 
of  pupils  require  intensive  case  study.  The  following  are  excerpts  from 
a  case  study,  illustrative  of  the  values  in  this  approach: 

Case  Study  of  a  Child  of  Superior  Ability 

A.  B.  is  in  the  low  sixth  grade;  her  chronological  age  is  10  years,  3  months; 
mental  age,  12  years,  7  months;  intelligence  quotient,  123;  achievement-tests 
scores,  11  years,  5  months  and  up — reading,  12  years.  She  is  underage  for  her 
grade,  rapid  advancement  having  resulted  in  half-year  gains  on  two  occasions. 

Physical  condition:  normal;  rather  large,  fine  physique  and  carriage;  poor 
vision,  wears  glasses;  has  had  whooping  cough,  chickenpox,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  and  mumps;  no  operations. 

Home  background:  Father  was  a  successful  businessman  and  skilled 
worker;  is  trying  to  keep  his  business  going;  has  become  quite  depressed; 
worries  over  his  financial  condition;  is  in  poor  health.  Mother  assists  in  the 
office,  trying  to  help  meet  the  limited  financial  conditions  which  have  developed 
during  the  depression;  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  family  but  makes  no 
attempt  to  keep  up  her  former  standard  of  living.  Her  own  home  is  an  excellent 
environment  because  of  her  ingenuity  and  her  wonderful  philosophy  of  life, 
which  she  lives  and  the  spirit  of  which  she  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  her 
children.  She  is  active  in  church  work  and  the  parent-teacher  association  and 
a  leader  for  an  organized  group  of  girls  about  the  age  of  her  youngest  child.  The 
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children  often  meet  at  her  house.  Brother  is  a  brilliant  student;  finished  high 
school  when  he  was  16  years  old;  then  worked  a  year  and  a  half  and  now  is 
finishing  his  first  year  in  the  university;  inclined  to  make  few  friends,  but  they 
are  wholesome  youths.  Sister  is  almost  16  years  old  and  is  a  high-school  senior ; 
has  a  very  brilliant  record  and  is  very  popular  with  pupils  and  teachers.  She  has 
many  close  friends. 

Early  history:  A.  B.  was  just  a  normal  baby  in  all  her  developments; 
Mother  reports  she  has  always  been  very  affectionate  but  not  demonstrative; 
she  was  quite  sensitive  about  being  corrected;  very  serious  for  a  child  and  had 
little  sense  of  humor.  Mother  recognized  these  conditions  and  strove  to  meet 
them  wisely  and  carefully;  has  succeeded  admirably.  Ever  since  the  child  has 
been  in  school,  she  has  been  changing  in  personality.  Now  she  is  happy,  con- 
tented, even-tempered,  modest,  capable,  conscientious,  and  poised;  she  dis- 
plays a  fine  sense  of  hunior.  She  is  still  sensitive  and  quiet  and  is  not  creative 
except  in  her  art  work. 

School  history:  All  her  school  life  has  been  spent  in  this  school;  she  was  a 
year  and  a  half  in  the  kindergarten;  skipped  the  high  second  grade;  skipped  the 
high  fourth  grade.  Her  scholarship  record  has  been  high.  She  has  displayed 
no  outstanding  talents  other  than  superior  general  ability,  which  seems  greater 
than  the  test  score  indicates.  She  is  a  leader  in  girls'  sports  and  is  gladly  ac- 
cepted as  such  by  the  other  children.  Arithmetic  has  always  had  a  special 
appeal  to  her.  Her  reading  interests  developed  slowly.  She  is  just  commencing 
to  show  an  interest  in  book-length  fiction.  She  enjoys  music  and  has  a  fairly 
good  voice  and  a  very  good  ear.  She  is  better  than  average  in  creative  art. 

Recommendations:  Continue  her  present  program;  her  social  adjustment 
to  her  present  group  is  excellent;  there  are  many  others  in  the  class  with  achieve- 
ment at  least  as  good  as  hers.  Plan  for  encouragement  of  her  newly  acquired 
reading  interest.  Try  her  in  the  choral  group. 

This  case  study  indicates  the  analytical  and  diagnostic  efforts  of 
a  principal  to  discover  evidence  which  will  aid  the  teacher  and  him 
in  determining  procedures  to  be  followed.  The  best  interests  of  the  child 
govern  the  case  study  and  the  conclusions  reached.  Generally,  other 
children's  interests  require  safeguarding  in  making  plans  for  the  ex- 
ceptional child.  The  principal  and  the  teacher  are  confronted  with 
numerous  individual  problems  of  this  nature  which  necessitate  similar 
intensive  study. 

Pupils  who  rate  mentally  as  genius  or  very  superior  challenge  the 
best  thinking  and  planning  of  the  educational  staff.  What  constitutes 
normal  progress  for  these  exceptional  children?  How  much  academic 
acceleration  is  feasible?  Is  the  advanced  achievement  in  one  subject 
already  so  marked  and  thorough  that  further  study  should  be  postponed 
for  some  time?  What  should  replace  the  temporarily  eliminated  subject 
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in  order  to  meet  the  superior  child's  needs?  What  educational  experi- 
ences constitute  actual  enrichment  of  learning?  How  are  the  needs  of 
one  gifted  child  specifically  different  from  those  of  another  exceptional 
child  in  the  same  grade  and  classroom? 

Children  with  special  talents  should  be  discovered  and  specific  plans 
made  and  followed  to  provide  for  their  needs.  Pupils  with  exceptional 
ability  in  art,  pupils  with  vocal  gifts,  pupils  with  marked  ability  to 
master  and  perform  on  some  musical  instrument,  and  pupils  with  cre- 
ative ability  in  writing  exemplify  the  types  demanding  individual  analy- 
sis and  instructional  direction.  Children  who  are  superior  in  some 
talent  or  in  many  talents  have  been  neglected,  with  resulting  losses  to 
themselves  and  to  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the 
children  of  subnormal  intelligence.  They,  of  course,  are  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. But  children  of  normal  intelligence  who  learn  slowly  require  as 
thorough  individual  study  and  assistance.  Immature  children,  children 
with  prolonged  poor  health,  and  children  who  adjust  slowly  require  di- 
agnostic consideration  in  order  that  specific  plans  of  help  may  be  devised 
and  applied. 

Physical  defectives  constitute  another  group  of  children  who  require 
individual  attention.  Eye  defects,  deafness,  and  speech  difficulties  are 
the  most  common  types  of  handicaps.  In  addition,  there  are  crippled 
children,  cardiac  cases,  and  others  with  organic  difficulties.  Each  par- 
ticular kind  of  handicap  must  be  analyzed  in  order  to  determine  the 
specific  effects  it  has  on  the  child  and  on  his  development  and  to  plan 
instructional  programs  to  meet  his  particular  needs.  Since  these  cases 
stand  out  as  exceptions  in  a  classroom,  the  teacher  may  need  the  prin- 
cipal's supervisory  and  administrative  assistance  in  (1)  dealing  with 
each  case,  (2)  adjusting  the  child  to  the  group,  and  (3)  preventing 
undue  attention  to  him  at  others'  expense. 

In  the  operation  of  the  educational  program,  other  individual  cases 
occur.  Sometimes  the  deviation  from  normal  progress  in  schoolwork  is 
caused  by  some  almost  indiscernible  defect.  But  sometimes  no  defect  is 
present,  and  still,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  a  child's  academic  progress 
in  one  subject  or  more  is  exceedingly  slow.  The  problem  of  remedial 
instruction  increases  with  the  length  of  time  in  which  the  condition 
has  developed.  Reading,  arithmetic,  language,  and  spelling  especially 
present  problem  cases  in  point. 

For  example,  some  children  without  handicapping  defects  find  spell- 
ing difficult.  They  do  not  acquire  a  spelling  conscience  or  the  necessary 
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skill  to  master  even  the  most  common  words.  Diagnosis,  remedial  in- 
struction, and  the  selection  of  easy  and  commonly  used  words  to  be 
learned  must  be  followed  in  each  case.  Reading  readiness  may  be  re- 
tarded by  a  number  of  influences;  limited  vocabulary,  lack  of  interest 
in  reading,  marked  maturity  in  reading  tastes  developed  long  before 
comparable  reading  skill  is  acquired,  a  foreign-language  handicap,  and 
the  unsatisfactory  materials  provided  for  many  children  are  a  few  of 
the  reasons  why  some  children  have  difficulty.  The  case  study  below 
illustrates  the  detailed  assistance  which  many  teachers  need  in  planning 
remedial  instruction  based  on  diagnosis  and  prognosis. 

A  Case  Study  of  a  Child  Having  Reading  Difficulties 

C.  D.  is  in  the  low  second  grade.  His  chronological  age  is  7-4;  mental  age, 
7-2;  intelligence  quotient,  98;  reading  age  (Gates  Tests),  6-1,  zero,  and  6-2, 
respectively,  and  (Detroit  Test)  6-1. 

No  physical  defects;  good  eyes;  good  hearing.  Immature  for  his  age;  quite 
self-conscious;  inclined  to  shirk  all  responsibilities  and  to  make  little  effort; 
humored  by  his  mother,  who  treats  him  like  a  little  baby. 

Never  attended  kindergarten;  has  been  in  the  primary  grades  a  year  and  a 
half.  Spent  a  year  in  the  low  first  grade  and  was  "passed"  to  the  low  second 
this  term.  Was  absent  only  19  days  in  that  time.  Schoolwork  is  uniformly 
poor;  in  reading,  he  recognizes  very  few  words  in  any  simple  reading  materials. 
Likes  to  draw,  this  interest  seeming  to  be  his  only  sustained  one. 

Suggestions:  start  with  games  and  simple  instructions  involving  relatively 
few  words;  keep  in  the  context  the  ones  he  can  now  identify  in  preprimers. 
Add  new  words  very  slowly  and  keep  them  in  repetition;  include,  for  example, 
"Draw  a,"  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  his  interest  in  drawing.  Keep  individual 
and  group  drills  interesting;  use  self-checking  of  his  progress  in  the  form 
of  a  game. 

Use  of  Tests  to  Modify  Curriculum  Practices.  From  the  analysis  and 
suggestions  above  may  be  inferred  the  principal's  responsibility  to  assist 
teachers  in  modifying  the  placement  of  curriculum  materials.  The  dis- 
cussion on  page  316  shows  a  procedure  for  changing  the  grade  placement 
of  arithmetic  subject  matter  to  meet  the  needs  of  children.  The  same 
care  must  be  taken  in  the  placement  of  spelling  words  so  that  their 
measured  difficulty  will  be  used  as  an  index  in  their  introduction  accord- 
ing to  the  children's  development.  The  calibrated  readers  illustrate 
similar  specific  means  to  be  used  in  relating  test  results  to  the  children's 
learning. 

Construction  and  Use  of  Unstandardized  Tests.  The  careful  study  of 
tests  and  their  construction  should  furnish  a  point  of  departure  in  aiding 
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teachers  with  their  own  informal  tests.  To  prevent  these  tests  from 
becoming  poor  examinations  which  serve  no  sound  interpretative  pur- 
pose, the  principal  should  devote  building  meetings  and  individual  con- 
ferences to  the  teachers'  construction  of  better  unstandardized  tests.  A 
profitable  form  of  constructive  help  is  that  of  having  teachers  pattern 
their  informal  tests  after  standardized  tests.  For  instance,  if  a  series  of 
standardized  arithmetic  tests  has  been  selected  for  diagnostic  purposes, 
the  teachers  should  be  assisted  in  building  similar  tests  to  be  utilized 
in  the  interim  between  the  use  of  the  commercially  produced  tests.  Care 
must  be  observed  to  include  in  the  informal  tests  only  essential  subject 
matter.  The  course  of  study  should  constitute  a  source  of  help  in  the 
selection  of  materials. 


SUPERVISION   INVOLVING  RESEARCH 

Importance  of  Research.  Many  common  problems  of  classroom 
teachers  are  only  partially  solved  or  have  not  been  attacked  experi- 
mentally. Differences  of  opinion  based  upon  differences  in  experiences 
lead  to  disagreements  regarding  the  teaching  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  specific  situations.  The  gaps  in  the  research  literature  regarding 
many  commonplace  phases  of  teaching  are  large.  These  illustrative  con- 
ditions indicate  the  need  for  extensive  and  careful  classroom  experimen- 
tation and  other  forms  of  research  in  the  schools.  Co-operative  efforts 
of  teachers,  principals,  and  other  workers  are  essential  if  many  of  the 
obstacles  to  sound  learning  are  to  be  removed  from  the  school  program. 
Educational  literature  contains  numerous  examples  of  the  excellent  re- 
search work  which  teachers  and  principals  are  doing  in  their  efforts  to 
solve  important  problems.1 

The  thorough  application  of  research  techniques  to  problems  of  the 
classroom  improves  instruction.  In  order  that  the  research  procedures 
may  be  selected  wisely  and  applied  correctly,  principal  and  teachers 
must  study  them  thoroughly.  In  fact,  the  work  of  the  principal  has 
become  so  involved  in  activities  requiring  scientific  precision  that  he 
should  obtain  formal  instruction  in  research  techniques  under  a  com- 
petent teacher  of  research.  Then  the  principal  may  utilize  them 
extensively  in  the  school. 

Practically  all  types  of  investigational  procedures  are  applicable  to 
the  work  of  the  school.  There  is  need  for  historical  studies,  legal  re- 

^•See,  for  example,  the  yearbooks  of  the  Department  of  Elementary  School  Prin- 
cipals, National  Education  Association. 
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search,  surveys,  statistical  studies,  experiments,  philosophical  research, 
and  case  studies.  Four  techniques  in  particular — experimentation,  sta- 
tistical research,  surveys,  and  case  studies — are  especially  applicable  to 
the  common  problems  of  teachers.  Guides  to  the  methods  of  research 
should  be  readily  available  for  their  use.  Many  helpful  books  of  this 
nature  have  been  published.1 

Steps  in  Research.  In  any  type  of  research  certain  steps  occur.  They 
should  be  followed  in  order  to  economize  the  investigator's  effort  and  to 
direct  his  energies  into  channels  where  investigation  is  markedly  needed. 
Below  are  presented  and  illustrated  the  general  steps  in  research. 

1 .  When  a  difficulty  arises  and  research  appears  necessary  to  remove 
it,  the  first  step  in  research  should  be  taken.  This  step  consists  in  search- 
ing the  literature  to  discover  previous  investigations  on  the  problem  and 
to  ascertain  their  findings.  Assistance  in  locating  research  studies  should 
be  sought  from  published  guides  to  educational  literature,  such  as  Alex- 
ander and  Burke,  How  to  Locate  Information  and  Data.2  The  study 
of  the  published  literature  should  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
teaching  on  the  part  of  teachers  taking  the  first  step. 

If,  for  example,  a  school  staff  discovers  wide  variations  in  the  spelling 
achievement  in  every  classroom,  principal  and  teachers  may  elect  to 
study  the  nature  of  homogeneous  grouping  and  individualization  of  in- 
struction. Their  search  and  study  of  the  literature  on  the  problem  of 
homogeneous  grouping  will  lead  to  experimental  literature  rich  in  con- 
structive suggestions  regarding  the  organization  of  classes,  grade  place- 
ment of  subject  matter,  and  methods  of  teaching.  They  will  discover 
the  conclusions  of  the  numerous  studies  to  be  conflicting.  In  seeking 
reasons  for  the  differences  in  findings,  their  own  analysis  of  the  investiga- 
tions will  disclose  that  (1)  homogeneity  occurred  in  varying  degrees  and 
(2)  homogeneity  as  defined  was  not  maintained  for  long  in  any  one 
investigation,  and  consequently  (3)  heterogeneity  developed  in  the 
experimental  groups. 

2 .  The  second  step  consists  in  a  careful  delimitation  of  the  problem. 
Included  in  this  procedure  is  the  development  of  a  clear  definition  of 
the  problem.   When  principal  and  teachers  thus  delimit  the  problem,, 


1See  the  selected  references  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

2Carter  Alexander  and  Arvid  J.  Burke,  How  to  Locate  Information  and  Data. 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1950. 
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they  become  critically  aware  of  it  and  attack  its  solution  with  a  better 
insight  into  its  importance. 

Principal  and  teachers  may  agree  to  limit  experimentation  with  homo- 
geneous grouping  in  spelling  achievement  to  the  pupils  in  the  third  to 
sixth  grades  inclusive.  The  staff  may  agree  to  attempt  maintenance  of 
closely  approximated  homogeneity  in  spelling  achievement  and  progress. 
Achievement  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  results  of  standardized  tests  in 
spelling. 

3.  After  the  problem  has  been  defined  carefully ,  the  third  step  can 
be  taken.  It  consists  in  formulating  a  plan  of  attack.  For  this  purpose 
the  worker  must  analyze  the  various  research  techniques  to  determine 
the  specific  procedure  or  procedures  which  will  yield  the  best  solution 
of  the  problem.   After  the  technique  has  been  selected,  the  research 
worker  must  formulate  a  detailed  plan  for  its  use:  determine  the  nature 
of  the  data  to  be  accumulated  and  outline  the  method  of  gathering  the 
information. 

Preliminary  tests  in  spelling  achievement  should  indicate  the  general 
level  of  skill  attained  by  each  child.  Considering  the  number  of  children 
to  a  teacher,  the  probable  number  of  groups  that  each  can  instruct  effi- 
ciently, and  the  general  potentialities  of  every  child  and  other  significant 
facts  about  him,  the  worker  may  plan  homogeneous  groupings  within 
these  limitations.  Previously  methods  of  teaching  spelling  should  have 
been  studied  and  agreement  reached  on  the  methods  to  be  followed  by 
all  teachers  included  in  the  experiment.  Considerable  attention  must 
have  been  given  to  the  measured  difficulty  of  words  and  to  lists  of  com- 
parable difficulty  selected  or  compiled  for  use  at  appropriate  levels  of 
achievement.  Also,  decisions  should  be  reached  regarding  very  superior 
spellers,  so  advanced  in  their  skill  that  they  may  be  exempted  tempo- 
rarily from  spelling  instruction.  At  the  opposite  extreme  are  the  very 
poor  spellers,  needing  remedial  instruction  on  very  commonly  used, 
simple  words. 

Provision  must  be  made  for  frequent  testing  to  obtain  evidence  for 
regrouping  children  with  sufficient  frequency  to  maintain  homogeneity. 
The  series  of  standardized  tests,  including  many  different  forms,  pro- 
vides cumulative  records  of  progress  in  spelling  achievement.  The  spell- 
ing papers  and  weekly  records  of  the  pupils  furnish  other  evidence. 
Finally,  the  children's  written  work  yields  evidence  of  development  in 
spelling  skill. 

4.  The  fourth  step  involves  organizing  and  interpreting  the  results. 
Detailed  records  of  measurements,  teaching  methods,  words  taught,  and 
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the  like  are  essential  for  these  purposes.  In  the  fourth  step  the  staff's 
thinking  should  be  clarified  and  the  findings  developed  to  the  point  of 
practical  application.  The  development  resulting  from  attacking  the 
problem  should  be  evident  in  the  increased  efficiency  of  each  teacher 
and  of  the  principal  in  their  respective  professional  functions. 

The  investigations  needed  on  the  many  phases  of  teaching  which 
frequently  give  trouble  to  teachers  and  principal  seem  limitless.  Grade 
placement  of  subject  matter,  methods  of  teaching,  devices,  and  instruc- 
tional means  have  been  evolved  and  accepted  more  on  the  basis  of 
experience  than  on  conclusions  from  research.  It  is  true  that  com- 
mendable gains  have  been  made  through  educational  research,  especially 
since  1920,  but  authentic  conclusions  are  seriously  lacking  on  many 
instructional  points  because  little  or  no  research  has  been  undertaken 
regarding  them. 

Scope  of  Research.  Research  in  the  school  should  not  be  confined  to 
the  classroom  only.  Principals  can  spend  considerable  time  with  pro- 
fessional profit  to  themselves  and  to  the  children  by  applying  research 
techniques  to  their  own  work.  There  are  important  facts  to  be  de- 
termined regarding  the  efficacious  use  of  each  supervisory  technique. 
Very  little  has  been  proved  regarding  the  relative  merits  of  one  super- 
visory procedure  in  comparison  with  another.  A  virgin  field  of  experi- 
mentation exists  regarding  the  complementary  use  of  two  or  more 
techniques. 

Practically  all  phases  of  organization  and  administration  have  evolved 
from  practical  experience,  with  little  supporting  evidence  from  research. 
Experience  rather  than  experiment  has  provided  also  the  conclusions 
with  respect  to  effective  public  relations.  Sound  procedure  in  the  future 
depends  upon  carefully  planned  and  executed  research  with  respect  to 
every  phase  of  the  principal's  work.  Principals  are  in  strategic  positions 
to  make  the  investigations  and  to  facilitate  the  research  of  other  persons. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 


The  Principal's  Supervision 

of  Exceptional  Teachers 


In  the  preceding  chapters  the  principal's  professional  obligations  to 
the  members  of  his  teaching  staff  have  been  presented.  The  discussions 
of  his  responsibilities  and  duties  are  applicable  to  the  exceptional 
teachers  as  well  as  to  other  teachers.  As  to  the  exceptional  teachers, 
however,  he  must  consider  also  the  factors  and  conditions  which  make 
them  more  or  less  unusual  persons  and  the  added  responsibilities  which 
he  must  assume  in  dealing  with  them.  The  exceptional  types  presented 
in  this  chapter  include  new  teachers,  weak  teachers,  superior  teachers, 
and  substitute  teachers. 

RESPONSIBILITIES   TO   NEW  TEACHERS 

Types  of  New  Teachers.  Not  infrequently,  a  new  teacher  is  assigned 
to  the  school.  She  is  generally  one  of  three  types:  (1)  an  untried  grad- 
uate of  a  teacher-training  institution  whose  professional  experience  is 
limited  to  some  directed  teaching;  (2)  a  fairly  recent  graduate  of  a 
teacher-training  institution  who  has  completed  a  year  or  more  of  teach- 
ing elsewhere;  and  (3)  an  experienced  teacher  in  the  system  who  is 
transferred  from  one  school  to  another.  Each  type  presents  certain 
special  problems. 

The  Inexperienced  Teacher.  A  new,  inexperienced  teacher  just  grad- 
uated from  a  creditable  teacher-training  institution  presents  to  the  prin- 
cipal the  serious  challenge  of  guiding  her  to  professional  success.  All 
his  educational  insight,  skill,  and  attitudes  will  be  taxed  to  ensure  her 
progress.  He  is  responsible  for  large  contributions  to  the  development 
of  her  understanding,  ability,  and  desires  in  serving  the  children  placed 
in  her  charge.  His  analysis  of  this  new  teacher  should  include  many 
of  the  points  which  apply  to  other  teachers,  presented  in  Chapter  IV. 
These  items  are  related  especially  to  the  orientation  of  the  new  teacher, 
her  adjustment  in  the  new  situation,  and  continued  assistance  in  her 
professional  improvement. 

Generally  she  is  released  from  certain  types  of  personal  control  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  such  as  family  restrictions,  college  prescriptions, 
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and  community  mores.  She  is  just  starting  to  make  her  own  way  in  the 
world.  For  her  first  teaching  assignment,  she  has  been  prepared  by 
means  of  three  kinds  of  training.  One  type  is  the  institutional  training 
which  has  increased  her  cultural  background.  Sciences,  social  studies, 
fine  arts,  literature,  and  other  subjects  have  provided  an  academic  ex- 
posure beyond  that  of  the  secondary  school.  The  college  or  university 
program  of  study  should  have  broadened  her  culture  and  deepened  many 
of  her  interests.  The  extent  of  her  cultural  development  depends  some- 
what on  the  number  of  years  she  has  spent  in  an  institution  of  higher 
learning. 

Although  the  general  program  of  cultural  training  may  appear  a 
rather  common  one,  the  examination  of  any  two  well-grounded  students' 
programs  discloses  marked  differences.  One  student  may  have  stressed 
social  studies  and  almost  ignored  the  sciences.  The  other  may  have 
specialized  intensively  and  extensively  in  the  physical  sciences,  met  the 
meager  minimum  requirements  in  the  biological  sciences,  social  studies, 
and  literature,  and  avoided  the  fine  arts.  One  phase  of  the  principal's 
supervision  involves  planning  with  each  teacher  to  balance  her  cultural 
background  after  beginning  her  teaching.  Another  phase  is  his  effort 
to  give  children  opportunities  to  benefit  from  each  teacher's  specialized 
background.  If,  for  example,  she  is  talented  in  music,  she  may  be  given 
special  opportunities  to  enrich  the  musical  experiences  of  many  children, 
especially  through  music  appreciation. 

The  second  type  of  training  is  the  comparatively  short  program  of 
professional  preparation  in  college.  With  only  her  own  pupil  days  in 
the  elementary  school  as  a  practical  foundation,  she  has  been  exposed  to 
educational  theories  and  principles;  has  studied  the  nature  of  children; 
has  studied  the  nature  of  teaching  and  of  learning;  and  finally,  has  had 
limited  teaching  experiences  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced 
supervising  teacher. 

The  professional  preparation  of  one  student  will  have  many  features 
in  common  with  that  of  another,  but  the  differences  will  exceed  the  like- 
nesses. One  may  be  a  graduate  of  a  two-year  teachers-college  course, 
and  another  may  be  a  graduate  of  a  four-year  college  or  university 
course.  Students  in  the  same  institution  elect  different  ancillary  courses, 
professional  courses,  and  courses  in  which  the  stress  and  viewpoint  of 
one  instructor  have  varied  considerably  from  those  of  another.  The 
conditions  under  which  directed  teaching  has  occurred  vary  greatly,  the 
nature  of  the  guidance  received  depending  on  the  individual  supervising 
teacher. 
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In  developing  instructional  teamwork,  the  principal  aids  one  teacher 
in  sharing  with  others  the  products  of  her  unique  professional  training. 
Also,  he  may  supplement  or  check  phases  of  her  professional  concepts 
and  practices  which  constitute  weaknesses  requiring  supervisory  atten- 
tion. Prompt  help  is  needed  in  filling  distinct  gaps  in  her  previous  train- 
ing. Examples  of  these  conditions  are  mastery  of  devices  rather  than 
underlying  principles,  a  limited  educational  philosophy,  no  experience 
in  the  assigned  grade,  and  meager  opportunities  to  utilize  courses  of 
study. 

The  third  type  of  preparation  is  likely  to  be  unique  in  each  case.  It 
consists  of  the  experiences  of  a  college  student  outside  his  courses.  The 
extracurricular  activities — participation  in  athletics,  social  organiza- 
tions, special-interest  clubs,  student  government,  and  remunerative  em- 
ployment (work  during  the  school  year  to  meet  college  expenses  in 
whole  or  in  part  and  summer  work) — constitute  a  complex  body  of 
experiences  that  have  significantly  affected  the  beginning  teacher.  She 
may  have  grown  up  in  a  home  which  provided  her  with  an  unusual 
cultural  background.  She  may  have  been  given  special  training  in  music 
or  art.  Also,  she  may  have  traveled  extensively  after  she  had  attained 
an  age  when  she  could  profit  from  her  trips. 

A  teacher's  background  of  athletic  experiences  may  have  to  be  dis- 
cussed thoroughly.  The  principal  helps  her  to  see  how  unfavorably 
adapted  to  little  children  are  the  particular  activities  which  appeal  to 
her.  He  may  have  to  stress  the  importance  of  developing  ideals  of  co- 
operation rather  than  the  desire  to  win  at  any  price.  Another  teacher 
may  need  help  in  reviving  a  long- forgotten  interest  in  play  in  order  that 
she  may  direct  her  pupils  at  play.  Still  another  teacher's  keen  interest 
in  bird  life,  plant  life,  or  other  hobby  leads  the  alert  principal  to  proride 
opportunities  for  her  to  share  it  with  other  teachers  and  with  the  children. 

The  beginner  starts  on  her  chosen  professional  career  torn  between 
two  sets  of  attitudes.  Enthusiasm,  optimism,  ambition,  tod  hopes  spur 
her  beginnings.  She  welcomes  the  personal  responsibility  and  the  pro- 
fessional opportunity  to  render  service  in  accordance  with  her  ideals. 
But  there  are  misgivings  also.  She  has  a  feeling  of  panic  now  that  she 
is  to  take  charge  of  a  class  without  the  supervising  teacher  to  assist  her. 
Loneliness  grips  the  beginner  in  the  midst  of  her  strange  surroundings. 
Homesickness  sometimes  becomes  the  companion  of  loneliness.  She 
misses  family  and  close  friends  acutely.  Pupils,  parents,  other  teachers, 
and  the  supervisory  officers  are  new  acquaintances.  She  knows  very 
little  about  these  strangers,  and  they  know  little  about  her.  Uncertainty 
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and  discouragement  sometimes  develop.  They  may  become  serious  fac- 
tors in  their  present  and  permanent  effects  on  her  or  in  their  immediate 
effect  on  the  pupils. 

The  principal  must  strive  to  prevent  the  development  of  these  and 
other  misgivings.  He  tries  to  anticipate  them  and  plans  activities  de- 
signed to  prevent  or  minimize  the  emotional  disturbances.  His  program 
includes  a  hearty  welcome,  warm  introductions  to  congenial  persons, 
social  events,  and  assistance  from  the  established  teachers.  He  must 
also  endeavor  to  preserve  the  desirable  youthful  attitudes  of  the  begin- 
ning teacher  and  to  take  advantage  of  them  in  the  development  of  a 
professionally  successful  staff  member.  These  responsibilities  he  meets 
in  his  supervisory  program. 

The  Program  Involving  the  Beginning  Teacher.  The  principal's  re- 
sponsibilities in  behalf  of  the  beginning  teacher  are  threefold:  (1)  he 
must  establish  professional,  friendly  relations  for  her,  (2)  he  must  pro- 
vide for  her  total  adjustment  in  the  new  situation,  and  (3)  he  must 
provide  her  with  the  best  professional  assistance  possible. 

Professional,  friendly  relations  may  be  initiated  by  a  personal  wel- 
come extended  to  the  new  teacher  upon  her  appointment  to  the  school. 
From  the  outset,  she  should  be  assured  of  helpfulness,  kindliness,  and 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  principal  and  of  his  desire  to  serve  as  an 
earnest  professional  leader  and  counselor.  In  person  or  by  letter,  he 
welcomes  her  in  behalf  of  the  other  teachers,  the  school,  the  community, 
and  himself.  He  offers  assistance  to  her  in  finding  a  place  in  which  to 
live,  especially  if  the  community  is  a  rural  district,  giving  her  information 
which  may  aid  her  in  making  a  wise  selection.  He  may  have  to  advise 
her  regarding  new  associates  and  associations  either  to  avoid  or  to  accept. 

As  early  as  possible,  he  sees  that  she  obtains  copies  of  courses  of 
study,  manuals,  bulletins,  and  other  materials  which  will  aid  her  in 
making  specific  preparation  for  her  work.  He  may  aid  her  in  studying 
these  sources  of  help.  She  should  be  shown  the  school  plant  and  her 
room  in  particular,  given  information  about  her  pupils,  and  informed 
regarding  policies,  procedures,  and  their  underlying  objectives.  Class- 
room routine,  other  routine  duties,  distribution  of  supplies,  and  the  like 
should  be  explained  in  detail  to  her.  If  the  school  provides  a  handbook 
covering  these  points,  she  is  given  a  copy.  Time  for  a  conference  should 
be  fixed  so  that  the  principal  and  the  new  teacher  may  discuss  all  these 
matters  before  the  new  term  begins. 

Many  questions  arise  which  a  new  teacher  may  be  loath  to  discuss 
with  the  principal  but  on  which  she  may  need  considerable  help  or  ad- 
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vice.  The  simplest  manner  in  which  to  anticipate  this  situation  is  the 
selection  of  a  teacher  in  the  school  who  will  serve  as  a  special  helper. 
The  person  selected  should  be  an  experienced  teacher  who  has  a  pleas- 
ing personality,  enjoys  helping  others,  and  can  give  the  needed  help 
competently.  The  new  teacher  should  be  told  about  this  helper,  the  lat- 
ter informed  about  the  new  teacher,  and  the  two  introduced  to  each 
other.  The  point  of  expected  helpfulness  should  be  included  in  the 
principal's  introduction,  and  confidence  in  the  helper  should  be  ex- 
pressed. 

At  a  meeting  before  the  school  term  begins,  the  new  teacher  is  intro- 
duced to  all  other  teachers  and  made  to  feel  one  of  the  group.  A  friendly 
introduction,  a  hearty  welcome,  and  a  genuine  spirit  of  good  fellowship 
in  this  first  building  meeting  affect  new  and  old  teachers.  Early  in  the 
term,  provision  for  social  affairs  should  be  made  in  order  that  new  and 
old  teachers  may  become  well  acquainted  with  each  other  through  such 
informal  gatherings.  For  a  while,  the  principal  should  see  that  the 
new  teacher  is  not  a  member  of  the  committee  on  arrangements  in 
order  that  she  may  profit  fully  from  the  social  experiences  inducting 
her  into  the  group.  The  values  of  the  teachers'  lunch  period,  with  the 
whole  staff  lunching  together,  should  not  be  overlooked  as  another 
means  of  adjusting  the  beginner. 

The  orientation  of  the  new  teacher,  if  it  is  thorough  and  constructive, 
constitutes  the  initial  steps  in  her  adjustment.  These  steps  are  the  first 
of  many  to  be  taken  in  behalf  of  the  beginning  teacher  and  her  pupils. 
Since  everything  will  be  new  to  her,  the  normal  load  for  an  experienced 
teacher  will  be  too  great  for  the  new  appointee.  Her  first  responsibility 
is  to  be  successful  in  teaching.  Therefore  the  principal  plans  with  the 
older  teachers  for  a  certain  amount  of  relief  with  respect  to  her  assign- 
ment to  routine  duties.  This  program  is  illustrated  in  Chapter  X. 
Gradually  the  beginning  teacher  can  be  assigned  to  them,  the  rate  at 
which  she  adjusts  to  her  classwork  determining  the  rapidity  with  which 
she  reaches  a  full-time  assignment  to  routine  duties. 

During  her  student-teaching  experiences,  she  was  helped  primarily 
by  means  of  three  types  of  supervisory  techniques.  Her  supervising 
teacher  and  other  educational  faculty  members  used  extensively  di- 
rected observation,  supervisory  observation  of  the  new  instructor's 
teaching,  and  individual  conferences.  From  the  outset,  therefore,  the 
principal  should  utilize  supervisory  observation  and  the  individual  con- 
ference to  help  the  new  teacher.  He  should  inform  her  of  his  intention 
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to  do  so,  indicating  that  Ms  sole  purposes  are  to  help  her  to  adjust 
in  her  first  assignment  and  to  aid  her  in  matters  in  which  she  feels  the 
need  of  his  assistance.  After  she  has  made  some  progress  in  her  skill, 
she  should  be  given  opportunities  to  observe  more  experienced  teachers 
at  work  both  in  and  outside  of  her  school.  In  order  that  she  may  profit 
fully  from  such  demonstrations,  the  principal  should  utilize  the  super- 
visory practices  as  indicated  in  Chapter  XVIII. 

In  a  school  in  which  the  turnover  of  teachers  is  considerable,  new 
teachers  will  be  drawn  from  several  teacher-training  institutions.  The 
principal  who  has  to  contend  with  this  problem  can  increase  his  con- 
structive help  to  these  teachers  by  becoming  familiar  with  the  train- 
ing policies  and  programs  of  the  institutions  from  which  the  personnel 
are  ordinarily  drawn.  He  will  possess,  then,  a  background  of  informa- 
tion which  will  help  him  to  individualize  constructively  the  nature  of 
help  needed  by  each  teacher.  His  assistance  can  be  planned  to  aid 
the  teacher  to  adjust  from  the  effects  of  the  situations  characteristic 
of  the  teacher-training  institution  to  the  different  conditions  existing 
in  the  school.  His  supervision  to  this  end  will  require  tact  so  that  the 
new  teacher  will  not  lose  confidence  or  become  otherwise  disturbed  by 
the  differences  involved. 

In  her  classroom  instruction  she  should  be  given  more  help  for  a 
while  than  the  principal  is  able  to  give  to  the  returning  members  of  the 
school  staff.  At  first  hi§  visits  should  be  frequent  and  short,  the  begin- 
ning teacher  being  complimented  on  any  successes  noted  and  adjust- 
ments made.  If  the  principal  gives  particular  attention  to  her  planning, 
classroom  organization,  and  classroom  performance,  he  finds  little  need 
for  considering  disciplinary  problems.  Most  of  the  disciplinary  prob- 
lems are  effects  rather  than  causes.  But  if  there  are  cases  which  are 
potential  sources  of  disciplinary  difficulties,  the  principal  tries  to  antici- 
pate the  difficulties.  He  should  discuss  them  with  the  new  teacher, 
being  careful  not  to  frighten  her  regarding  them.  His  suggestions  for 
dealing  with  them  should  be  simple,  definite,  and  workable. 

He  may  find  need  for  holding  frequent  short  conferences  with  her 
to  give  her  help  and  to  keep  up  her  spirit  during  the  early  weeks  and 
months  of  her  first  teaching.  Prompt,  careful  attention  is  given  to  any 
disturbing  influence  from  outside  the  school,  in  it,  and  in  her  reactions. 
The  principal  thus  aids  her  in  acquiring  and  maintaining  good  stand- 
ards of  teaching.  This  obligation  he  meets  by  his  own  professional  help 
and  also  by  his  provisions  for  additional  assistance  from  others.  In  the 
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first  conferences  with  her  and  In  building  meetings,  he  furnishes  her 
with  information  regarding  other  professional  supervisory  officers  and 
the  assistance  they  should  give  her.  From  the  start,  then,  he  aids  the 
teacher  in  grasping  the  importance  of  supervision  and  in  seeking  to 
profit  by  it. 

Since  special  supervisors  are  ordinarily  enthusiasts  with  respect  to 
their  specialties,  the  new  teacher  may  have  to  depend  on  the  principal  to 
see  that  they  do  not  ask  too  much  of  her  time  and  energy.  She  must 
learn  about  their  programs  and  develop  as  much  skill  in  the  teaching  as 
can  be  reasonably  expected  of  her;  but  her  development  should  be 
only  at  the  rate  commensurate  with  her  adjustment  to  her  other  respon- 
sibilities and  reasonable  in  terms  of  a  fair  teaching  and  studying  load. 

The  Experienced  New  Teacher.  In  all  the  respects  named  above,  the 
experienced  new  teacher  should  be  oriented  and  adjusted  to  her  new 
situation.  The  nature  of  the  supervisory  assistance  varies  in  accord- 
ance with  her  previous  professional  experiences.  The  principal  must 
clarify  for  her  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the  new  school  system  and 
of  the  new  school.  In  these  important  matters  the  school  in  which  she 
last  taught  may  have  differed  markedly  from  her  new  school.  Her 
experiences  may  have  been  good,  or  they  may  have  been  unsatisfactory 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  new  situation.  Help  should  be  planned 
accordingly. 

For  example,  she  may  have  been  teaching  in  the  upper  grades  and 
is  now  assigned  to  the  primary  grades.  Her  past  experiences  furnish  her 
with  an  impression  of  the  progress  that  children  must  make  in  order  to 
attain  the  level  of  development  at  which  she  received  them.  In  adjust- 
ing herself  to  the  level  of  development  of  the  primary-grade  children, 
however,  she  may  require  guidance  by  the  principal  based  upon  his 
analysis  and  study  of  her  classwork. 

She  may  have  come  to  her  new  assignment  with  a  record  of  success 
in  another  school  operating  with  a  philosophy  which  led  to  a  program 
of  formal  teaching — teacher  domination,  meaningless  drill,  and  the  like. 
Her  own  educational  thinking  and  instructional  performance  in  the 
classroom  may  have  been  affected  accordingly.  If  she  finds  herself  in 
a  school  with  a  faculty  which  operates  in  accordance  with  the  modern 
philosophy  of  teaching — purposeful  learning  through  normal,  natural 
and  meaningful  experiences — she  will  need  considerable  individual 
help  from  the  principal. 

His  supervision  must  be  planned  to  aid  her  by  means  of  all  of  the 
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supervisory  techniques  at  his  command.  Preteaching  supervisory  con- 
ferences with  her  should  be  designed  to  guide  her  in  anticipating  the 
changes  she  should  make  in  her  instructional  purposes  and  in  her 
classroom  procedures.  Careful  supervisory  observation  with  follow-up 
conferences  is  essential.  The  principal  should  select  with  care  the 
educational  literature  he  will  recommend  to  her  and  follow  up  her 
study  of  it  with  constructive  conferences  in  which  he  may  have  to 
assist  her  in  interpreting  it  correctly.  He  should  plan  with  her  visits 
to  other  teachers  who  exemplify  the  type  of  instruction  in  which  he  is 
endeavoring  to  make  the  new  teacher  become  skillful.  It  is  important 
for  her  to  be  given  opportunity  to  discuss  with  the  observed  teacher 
the  points  on  which  help  is  needed.  The  principal's  conferences  with 
supervisors  regarding  the  needs  of  the  teacher  should  assist  them  in 
understanding  her  specific  needs  and  suggestions  as  to  what  help  they 
can  give  her  to  supplement  his  assistance. 

The  program  of  supervisory  help  should  be  planned  and  operated 
so  that  the  desired  changes  occur  gradually.  Observation  of  this  pol- 
icy is  important  since  the  teacher  will  retain  her  confidence  in  herself 
and  continue  to  be  successful  in  her  work  with  her  pupils. 

She  may  come  to  the  school  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  ideas  and 
procedures  growing  out  of  her  previous  experiences.  They  may  appeal 
to  her  so  strongly  that  she  would  like  to  introduce  them  to  her  new 
colleagues.  This  teacher  must  not  have  her  enthusiasm  destroyed  or 
her  constructive  contributions  prevented.  However,  even  a  group  of 
very  fine  teachers  in  a  staff  develop  their  own  set  of  convictions  and 
their  own  ways  of  doing  which  can  be  changed  only  gradually.  The 
principal  should  aid  the  new  but  experienced  teacher  to  see  the  impor- 
tance of  becoming  one  of  the  group  first  of  all.  He  should  help  her  to 
understand  also  the  importance  of  time  as  a  factor  in  adjustment,  clari- 
fying for  her  that  this  applies  to  her  new  colleagues  as  well  as  to  her- 
self. At  opportune  times,  he  should  support  her  in  getting  her  construc- 
tive ideas  considered  by  the  other  members  of  the  staff.  By  observing 
these  precautions,  the  new  teacher  and  the  principal  can  contribute  to 
the  professional  growth  of  the  entire  staff. 

On  rare  occasions  the  new  teacher  comes  to  the  school  from  a  situa- 
tion which  has  provided  unhappy  or  unsatisfactory  experiences.  In- 
evitably these  conditions  will  affect  her  teaching  and  therefore  the  prin- 
cipal must  discuss  them  constructively.  The  individual  conference  is 
the  basic  procedure  for  him  to  follow  in  this  supervision. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES   TO   WEAK  TEACHERS 

Classification  of  Weak  Teachers.  Since  the  various  investigations  of 
teachers  who  are  weak  or  teachers  who  fail  have  been  made  without  the 
Use  of  common  criteria  or  standards,  the  extent  of  the  problem  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  schools  is  difficult  to  determine  accurately.  The 
data  seem  to  indicate  that  fewer  than  20  per  cent  of  the  teachers  fall 
into  the  category  of  weak  teachers.  They,  in  turn,  can  be  classified 
further  into  three  groups.  They  are  (1)  teachers  who  are  simply  weak, 
the  large  preponderance  of  those  who  rank  below  teachers  rated  as  fairly 
satisfactory;  (2)  problem  teachers,  who  stand  out  because  of  some  dis- 
cernible serious  difficulties  and  weaknesses;  and  (3)  failures,  the  very 
small  group  who  are  critical  cases. 

The  weak  teachers  and  many  problem  teachers  are  persons  capable 
of  making  satisfactory  improvement.  Eventually  they  should  become 
at  least  fairly  successful  teachers.  Some  problem  teachers  become  fail- 
ures, and,  like  the  failures,  seem  unable  or  unwilling  to  improve,  no 
matter  how  much  effort  is  devoted  to  helping  them. 

The  Improvahle  Weak  Teacher.  Supervisory  officers  tend  to  give  more 
assistance  to  weak  teachers  than  to  any  others.  There  is  no  experimental 
evidence  which  indicates  that  such  a  large  amount  of  time  should  be 
devoted  to  these  cases.  The  practice  is  followed  in  an  effort  to  protect 
children  from  the  undesirable  effects  of  poor  teaching.  The  problem 
for  the  principal  is  largely  one  of  ( 1 )  reducing  the  amount  of  time  used 
to  help  weak  teachers  in  fairness  to  other  teachers  and  (2)  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  former. 

With  these  purposes  in  mind,  the  principal  sets  aside  some  of  his 
time  to  analyze  thoroughly  the  nature  of  the  teacher's  weaknesses,  deter- 
mining causes  rather  than  merely  effects.  Having  discovered  the  condi- 
tions producing  the  weaknesses,  he  plans  his  supervision  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  these  conditions  and  to  correct  the  weaknesses,  if  they  do 
occur.  He  helps  the  weak  teacher  with  her  planning,  especially  leading 
her  to  adopt  and  maintain  sound  educational  purposes,  to  determine  the 
actual  needs  of  the  children  in  her  classroom,  to  plan  an  instructional 
program  for  meeting  their  needs,  and  to  put  it  into  operation.  The 
procedures  suggested  in  Chapters  XIV-XVIII  are  applicable  to  the 
principal's  assistance. 

Conferences  and  teachers'  meetings  designed  to  furnish  this  type  of 
help  include  also  suggestions  for  further  assistance  available  to  the 
teacher.  She  is  directed  in  obtaining  help  from  other  supervisory  officers, 
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who  have  been  informed  explicitly  regarding  her  needs.  She  may  be 
advised  to  study  and  discuss  some  of  the  newer  books  on  teaching  pro- 
cedures, on  the  nature  of  childhood  and  of  its  development,  and  on 
efficient  classroom  organization.  She  may  be  advised  to  enroll  in  courses 
covering  one  or  more  of  these  important  topics.  If  she  obtains  any 
outside  help,  the  principal  should  assist  her  in  making  the  applications 
from  it  to  her  own  classroom  situation. 

The  principal  will  be  assisted  in  planning  his  specific  help  by  study- 
ing and  applying  the  findings  of  investigations  regarding  weak  teachers. 
They  point  out  to  him  the  nature  of  probable  difficulties  and  the  sources 
of  difficulty  to  consider  when  analyzing  the  teacher's  needs.1  Then  he 
should  stress  the  causes  of  the  most  critical  weaknesses  discovered 
through  his  analyses.  Generally  the  causes  of  weakness  are  found  in  the 
teacher's  professional  training,  unsatisfactory  concepts  and  habits  of 
teaching,  and  lack  of  skill  in  submitting  the  weaknesses  to  constructive 
analysis.  These  weaknesses  are  manifest  in  the  teacher's  planning,  class- 
room organization,  and  instructional  procedures,  and  in  the  children's 
reactions. 

Demonstration  lessons  specifically  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
weak  teacher  are  definite  concrete  sources  of  help.  Planned  intervisita- 
tion  of  teachers  provides  a  series  of  helpful  observations  of  other  teachers 
and  conferences  with  them.  Teachers'  meetings  and  group  conferences 
may  be  planned  and  conducted  to  meet  the  common  needs  of  the  weak 
teachers. 

Bulletins  or  other  written  communications  should  be  prepared  to  pro- 
vide permanent  references  for  the  weak  teacher's  guidance.  The  written 
communication  should  be  used  when  it  seems  the  most  economical  means 
to  furnish  constructive  help  to  her  on  points  which  she  needs  to  consider 
many  times.  It  also  serves  as  a  record  which  may  be  needed  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  if  her  improvement  is  insufficient  to  ensure  at 
least  reasonably  satisfactory  progress  of  the  pupils  entrusted  to  her. 

Tie  Incompetent  Teacher.  In  reality,  the  principal's  responsibility  to 
the  rare  case  of  the  incompetent  teacher  who  cannot  improve  is  a  re- 
sponsibility  to  the  pupils.  He  must  take  every  precaution  to  protect 
them  from  serious  consequences  as  long  as  she  must  be  retained.   If 
she  has  at  least  mediocre  ability  in  some  phases  of  teaching,  she  may 
be  assigned  to  those  phases  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  used  in  increasing 
the  instructional  effectiveness  of  the  total  school  program.   If  the  in- 
competent person  is  a  generally  unskillful  teacher,  the  principal  should 
1See  the  selected  references  at  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
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surround  her  with  the  strongest  teachers  he  can  obtain.  Immediately 
before  children  reach  the  grade  taught  by  this  teacher  and  immediately 
after  leaving  it,  they  should  be  with  strong  teachers.  He  must  not  keep 
the  good  teachers  assigned  to  the  difficult  situation  so  long  that  it  proves 
an  unfair  drain  on  their  energy  and  a  deterrent  to  their  own  development. 

If  the  teacher  is  relying  on  questionable  methods  to  overcome  her 
bad  instructional  effects, — severely  punishing  children,  overloading 
them  with  homework,  and  the  like, — the  principal  should  use  his  ad- 
ministrative authority  in  the  situation  but  only  as  a  last  resort.  When 
he  has  to  take  administrative  action  of  this  nature,  he  informs  the  teacher 
regarding  his  reasons  for  so  doing.  In  fact,  he  will  act  wisely  if  he  makes 
(1)  an  accurate  record  of  the  situations  and  events  which  have  led  him 
to  take  the  action  and  (2)  a  statement  of  the  directions  he  gives  to  the 
teacher.  She  should  be  furnished  a  copy  of  these  records.  A  duplicate 
should  be  filed  in  the  office  or  furnished  to  the  superintendent.  In  the 
latter  instance,  the  principal  should  send  a  letter  of  transmittal  with 
the  copy  forwarded  to  the  superintendent,  keeping  a  complete  record 
for  his  own  file.  In  fairness  to  all  persons  concerned,  the  principal's  and 
superintendent's  copies  should  be  kept  in  locked  files. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  least  pleasant  tasks  of  a  principal  is  that 
of  encouraging  a  failure  in  teaching  to  seek  some  other  type  of  employ- 
ment. In  this  effort  he  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  children's  welfare 
is  of  chief  importance.  The  principal's  endeavor  requires  extreme  tact, 
patience,  fortitude,  and  courage.  The  effort  is  worth  making,  especially 
if  it  is  made  with  the  approval  and  on  the  advice  of  a  professionally 
minded  superintendent  who  will  support  the  principal  in  case  reactions 
occur. 

In  some  instances,  especially  with  fairly  young  teachers  who  can 
undertake  some  other  type  of  employment,  the  principal  finds  that  he 
has  rendered  a  service  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  to  the  children.  All  that 
she  needed  was  the  professional  advice  which  helped  her  to  make  a  de- 
cision that  she  had  been  wanting  to  reach  anyhow.  She  may  admit  that 
she  has  been  teaching  not  from  choice  but  because  of  some  strong  in- 
fluence, such  as  that  her  parents  wanted  her  to  teach  or  did  not  want  her 
to  engage  in  business.  When  the  teacher  changes  to  the  work  that  she 
really  wants  to  do,  she  becomes  forever  grateful  to  the  principal  who 
led  her  to  enter  her  desired  occupation. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES   TO    SUPERIOR   TEACHERS 

Classification  of  Superior  Teachers.  Ordinarily  the  most  neglected 
teacher  in  the  school,  the  superior  teacher  is  potentially  a  person  need- 
ing a  fair  share  of  the  principal's  supervisory  time.  Left  to  her  own 
devices  for  years,  the  superior  teacher  fails  to  continue  her  growth  and 
eventually  becomes  just  another  good  teacher.  The  supervisory  officers 
serving  with  her  during  the  years  of  her  teaching  have  been  the  failures, 
so  far  as  she  is  concerned.  Education  is  changing;  she  is  entitled  to  the 
supervisory  help  which  will  contribute  to  keeping  her  abreast  of  the 
changes.  When  she  is  most  competent,  she  still  can  improve  her  teaching 
in  various  respects. 

An  analysis  of  superior  teachers  leads  to  their  classification  into  two 
groups:  (1)  teachers  who  should  spend  all  their  years  of  professional 
service  in  the  classroom  and  (2)  teachers  who  should  prepare  for  other 
types  of  educational  service. 

Some  teachers  who  are  artists  in  the  classroom  show  no  interest  in 
or  aptitude  for  becoming  any  other  type  of  professional  worker.  For 
various  reasons,  they  fail  as  principals  or  supervisors.  These  master 
teachers  are  entitled  to  promotion  and  professional  supervision  as  class- 
room teachers  as  long  as  they  continue  teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  group  of  superior  teachers  there  are  a  certain  number  who  seem  to 
possess  the  ability  to  become  principals  or  other  supervisory  officers; 
these  should  be  encouraged  to  look  forward  to  and  prepare  for  these 
positions. 

Supervision  of  Superior  Teachers.  The  principal's  program  of  super- 
vision of  the  superior  teacher  who  should  continue  teaching  must  be 
designed  to  develop  her  skill  and  to  maintain  her  superiority.  In  addition 
to  the  application  of  the  supervisory  techniques  discussed  in  the  preced- 
ing chapters,  she  should  be  given  special  encouragement  and  help.  Ex- 
perimentation and  curriculum  development  are  two  channels  of  endeavor 
in  which  she  may  engage  extensively  under  supervisory  direction.  In 
connection  with  them  the  superior  teacher  may  also  -be  guided  in  keeping 
records  and  publishing  reports  of  her  work. 

Demonstration  teaching  provides  a  professional  challenge  through 
which  this  type  of  teacher  rises  to  greater  achievements.  Her  demonstra- 
tions aid  her  in  clarifying  her  own  conceptions  of  teaching  and  educa- 
tional purposes.  She  may  become  interested  in  spending  part  of  her 
time  at  least  as  a  supervising  teacher,  being  observed  by  and  giving 
direction  to  student  teachers.  If  she  assists  other  teachers  through  her 
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demonstration  teaching,  her  experimental  work  may  contain  ideal  ma- 
terial for  such  teaching  because  of  the  influence  of  this  material  in 
improving  other  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  she  will  profit  by  observ- 
ing other  superior  teachers  at  work,  especially  when  they  are  testing 
classroom  innovations. 

She  may  be  developed  into  a  school  counselor  and,  because  of  her 
superior  ability,  should  devote  more  time  than  the  average  teacher  to 
educational  counseling.  If  she  is  the  possessor  of  certain  special  talents, 
her  gifts  should  be  utilized  to  affect  more  children  than  just  the  pupils 
in  one  class.  Art  clubs,  orchestras,  choruses,  nature  clubs,  and  the  like 
add  materially  to  the  opportunities  of  every  superior  teacher  to  broaden 
her  influence  without  overburdening  herself. 

The  activities  discussed  above  furnish  some  training  needed  by  the 
other  type  of  superior  teacher,  the  person  who  should  look  forward  to 
supervisory  and  administrative  work.  Experimentation,  curriculum  re- 
vision, demonstration  teaching,  school  counseling,  and  directing  school 
activities  contribute  toward  the  practical  development  of  a  potential 
supervisor  or  principal.  The  phases  of  these  activities  which  are  related 
to  the  work  of  supervisor  or  principal  should  be  pointed  out,  as  well  as 
the  contributions  of  these  phases  to  her  teaching.  The  principal  should 
give  this  type  of  teacher  a  variety  of  opportunities  to  obtain  experiences 
under  his  guidance  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  lessen  her  usefulness  as  a 
superior  teacher.  His  assistance  in  this  respect  should  be  analogous  to 
the  beginnings  of  his  help  to  an  assistant  principal,  presented  in  the 
next  chapter. 

He  should  seek  for  her  opportunities  to  obtain  experience  under  the 
direction  of  other  persons  in  the  school  system  who  can  help  her  to 
develop.  The  superintendent,  special  supervisors,  and  directors  of  re- 
search should  be  furnished  information  regarding  this  teacher  and  her 
potentialities.  The  principal  should  also  co-operate  with  them  in  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  the  development  of  her  supervisory  and  ad- 
ministrative skills.  He  should  encourage  their  training  of  her  through 
these  experiences. 

The  need  for  additional  professional  training  should  be  discussed 
with  her.  The  principal  should  assist  her  in  planning  the  new  program 
of  professional  preparation  and  in  advising  her  about  courses  and  about 
persons  who  will  help  her.  Some  principals  seek  for  this  type  of  teacher 
advisers  in  teacher-training  institutions  who  can  plan  advanced  training 
programs  for  the  teacher. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES  TO   SUBSTITUTE  TEACHERS 

One  other  exceptional  teacher  is  entitled  to  considerable  assistance 
from  the  principal.  She  is  the  substitute,  or  supply,  teacher.  Two  types 
of  substitutes  are  employed.  (1)  One  type  serves  for  a  short  period  of 
time — a  day,  a  few  days,  a  week,  or  a  month — during  the  absence  of 
the  regular  teacher.  (2 )  The  other  type  is  the  long-term  substitute,  who 
teaches  for  a  half-year  or  more  in  place  of  the  regular  teacher. 

Supervision.  The  long-term  substitute  is  quite  like  a  new  teacher  in 
the  responsibilities  and  duties  she  performs  over  a  fairly  long  period  of 
time.  She  is  entitled  to  about  the  same  kind  of  supervision  from  the 
principal  that  a  new  teacher  should  receive. 

A  person  assigned  temporarily,  generally  for  a  short  and  indefinitely 
determined  period  of  time,  is  different  from  a  new  teacher,  but  she  is 
entitled  to  constructive  direction  by  the  principal.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  children's  welfare,  she  should  be  given  supervisory  help.  During 
the  absence  of  the  regular  teacher,  the  pupils  should  make  reasonable 
progress,  they  should  retain  their  good  working  habits,  and  they  should 
maintain  their  self-control. 

The  supervision  of  the  substitute  teacher  must  begin,  therefore,  long 
before  a  regular  teacher's  absence  for  any  substantial  period  of  time. 
Her  anticipation  of  the  substitute's  needs  and  problems  is  the  first  con- 
sideration. Every  teacher  in  the  school  should  make  several  kinds  of 
preparation  to  meet  the  situation  involving  her  absence  from  school. 
The  set  of  necessary  records  should  be  kept  up  to  date.  They  include 
(1)  the  daily  program  of  instruction,  (2)  the  seating  chart  of  the  class, 
(3)  the  outline  of  the  planned  classwork,  and  (4)  the  register. 

Classroom  routine  should  be  thoroughly  systematized  so  that  each 
pupil  knows  his  own  responsibilities  and  the  duties  of  the  class  leaders 
and  committees.  If  children  have  been  assigned  certain  duties  in  the 
routine  activities,  their  names  and  assignments  should  be  listed  in  the 
register  where  they  can  be  found  easily.  The  regular  teacher  should 
also  endeavor  to  develop  in  the  children  the  right  attitudes  toward  the 
substitute  teacher.  Pride  in  their  student  government  and  their  own 
ability  to  keep  it  effective  during  her  absence  should  be  discussed  with 
them. 

If  the  teacher's  absence  can  be  anticipated,  she  should  plan  and  out- 
line in  considerable  detail  the  assignments  for  at  least  the  substitute's 
first  day.  The  instructional  materials  should  be  ready  for  use  just  as 
though  the  regular  teacher  were  planning  to  be  on  hand  for  duty.  If 
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she  has  taken  the  precaution  to  make  the  Instructional  assignments  to 
the  pupils,  indicating  the  materials  to  be  used,  the  information  to  this 
effect  should  be  stated  in  a  note  left  for  the  substitute. 

Before  the  first  day  of  her  absence,  the  regular  teacher  should  confer 
with  the  substitute  regarding  all  these  items.  In  addition,  she  should 
give  definite  directions  to  the  substitute  regarding  the  extent  to  which 
the  regular  or  special  class  activities  begun  under  the  regular  teacher 
should  be  continued  under  the  substitute.  Many  teachers  prefer  to  post- 
pone, temporarily,  continuance  of  a  classroom  activity  of  learning  until 
they  return  to  duty.  There  is  generally  need  for  discussing,  also,  pro- 
cedures in  dealing  with  particular  cases  in  the  class  either  because  of 
individual  instructional  needs  or  because  of  possible  disciplinary  prob- 
lems. If  the  two  teachers  cannot  arrange  for  a  conference,  a  telephone 
conversation  covering  all  items  can  be  of  considerable  assistance.  Con- 
ditions permitting,  the  two  persons  may  confer  by  telephone  regarding 
the  daily  progress  in  the  classwork. 

Whenever  the  regular  teacher  has  made  careful  preparations  in  an- 
ticipation of  her  absence  and  conferred  with  her  substitute  regarding 
them,  the  principal's  initial  assistance  is  simplified.  It  consists  of  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  temporary  teacher  understands  her  responsibilities  and 
is  prepared  to  undertake  them.  If  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  sub- 
stitute and  the  regular  teacher  to  confer  ahead  of  time,  the  principal 
assists  the  substitute  in  getting  a  good  start.  He  makes  sure  that  she 
has  at  hand  the  class  program,  the  seating  chart,  the  register,  and  the 
teacher's  outline  of  her  work.  If  they  require  explanation,  he  gives  it 
explicitly.  Included  also  will  be  information  regarding  routine  duties, 
fire  drills,  and  the  personnel  of  the  class. 

For  example,  he  discusses  with  the  substitute  teacher  the  children 
upon  whom  she  can  depend  and  those  who  may  attempt  to  cause  dis- 
turbances. In  case  serious  difficulties  arise,  she  should  understand  that 
the  leaders  may  be  excluded  and  referred  to  the  principal.  He,  in  turn, 
should  deal  with  them  severely  and  constructively  in  order  to  preserve 
the  morale  of  the  class.  Often  the  principal  can  prevent  disciplinary 
problems  from  arising  by  the  manner  in  which  he  introduces  the  substi- 
tute teacher  to  the  pupils.  Telling  her,  in  their  presence,  about  their 
reputation  for  fine  class  control  under  the  regular  teacher,  he  will  appeal 
indirectly  to  class  pride  and  give  the  children  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
preserving  their  reputation  as  good  citizens.  He  may  have  suggested  to 
the  substitute  before  school  how  to  keep  certain  pupils  busy  and,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  day,  may  tactfully  help  her  to  launch  the  program. 
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His  additional  supervision  of  her  consists  of  short,  frequent  visits  to 
the  classroom  and  conferences  dealing  with  her  specific  needs.  Con- 
cretely helpful  suggestions  may  be  made.  If  the  substitute  teacher  re- 
mains on  duty  for  several  days  or  weeks,  the  principal  should  give  her 
a  little  more  supervisory  help  than  he  gives  to  the  regular  teacher  in 
the  same  period  of  time.  The  principal  is  not  justified  in  leaving  the 
substitute  to  her  own  resources,  probably  to  the  detriment  of  the  pupils. 

Miscellaneous  Assistance.  In  various  other  ways  the  principal  can  be 
helpful  to  the  substitute  teacher.  At  the  outset  he  can  be  of  assistance 
to  her  and  to  the  school  in  selecting  her  or  in  recommending  her  selection. 
He  endeavors  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  person  trained  and  experienced 
in  the  grade  to  which  she  is  to  be  assigned.  He  ascertains  whether  or  not 
she  has  been  given  the  courses  of  study  in  use  and,  if  not,  to  obtain  them 
for  her.  In  fact,  she  should  familiarize  herself  with  the  adopted  manuals 
as  an  obligation  entailed  in  being  called  upon  for  substitute  duty. 

She  should  understand  the  policies  and  educational  program  of  the 
school.  The  principal  can  further  this  preparation  by  trying  to  get  as- 
signed to  his  school  for  all  temporary  vacancies  the  same  competent 
substitute  teacher.  This  person  will  become  acquainted  with  the  chil- 
dren, the  teachers,  their  classwork,  and  the  routine  of  the  school.  The 
children  will  become  acquainted  with  the  substitute  and  accustomed  to 
her  almost  as  much  as  they  are  to  other  teachers  in  the  building.  The 
substitute  will  become  interested  in  the  school,  have  fewer  problems, 
and  be  more  successful  in  her  teaching. 

She  should  be  welcomed  warmly  by  the  principal  and  the  other  staff 
members.  They  may  be  encouraged  to  assist  her  in  the  many  little  ways 
in  which  assistance  is  possible  in  the  course  of  the  day,  rendering  the 
same  type  of  help  as  they  give  to  a  new  teacher.  Helpfulness,  courteous- 
ness,  co-operation,  friendliness,  and  confidence  should  be  extended  to 
the  substitute  by  all  regular  members  of  the  staff,  for  then  she  under- 
takes her  assignment  with  more  assurance  and  poise. 

Routine  duties  of  the  regular  teacher,  when  she  is  absent  for  only  a 
short  time,  should  be  substantially  reduced  for  the  temporary  substitute. 
They  may  be  assumed  by  various  other  regular  teachers  in  order  that 
the  substitute  may  devote  her  time  to  teaching  successfully.  Adminis- 
tratively, this  type  of  relief  may  be  given  in  about  the  same  way  as  that 
in  which  teachers  are  permitted  to  exchange  routine  assignments  oc- 
casionally. If  the  substitute  teacher  is  kept  on  duty  for  a  long  time, 
however,  she  should  assume  her  share  of  the  routine  duties  as  rapidly  as 
assignment  to  them  will  not  interfere  with  her  classwork. 
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One  other  important  point  is  implied  in  the  discussion  above.  A  sub- 
stitute teacher  should  be  notified  of  her  selection  and  grade  assignment 
as  long  before  she  is  needed  as  possible.  At  times,  emergencies  arise 
which  prevent  the  following  of  this  practice.  The  early  notification  of 
the  substitute  permits  her  to  make  special  preparation  for  her  duties. 

The  attitude  of  most  substitutes  toward  teaching  is  commendable. 
Many  accept  substitute  work  because  they  like  to  teach,  enjoy  being 
with  children,  and  want  to  keep  in  touch  with  their  former  profession. 
Some  undertake  the  responsibility  because  various  conditions  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  retain  a  full-time  teaching  position  or  to  accept 
one.  Not  infrequently  their  seriousness  in  the  work  arises  in  part  from 
the  necessity  of  supplementing  the  family  income.  Many  of  them  hope 
that  substitute  work  will  lead  to  regular  employment  as  full-time 
teachers.  All  these  purposes  should  influence  the  regular  teachers  and 
the  principal  to  aid  the  substitute  in  all  reasonable  ways.  Thus  they  will 
be  co-operating  in  keeping  her  professional  attitudes  sound  and  her  serv- 
ices to  the  school  satisfactory.  When  she  is  given  the  recognition  and 
assistance  to  which  she  is  entitled,  she  should  be  expected  to  make  some 
effort  to  continue  her  professional  study,  to  keep  in  contact  with  pro- 
fessional organizations,  and  to  attend  professional  meetings.  Because  of 
her  small  remuneration  as  a  substitute,  however,  her  investment  in 
keeping  up  to  date  cannot  be  large. 
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The  Principal's  Supervision 

of  the  Assistant  Principal 


TYPES    OF   ASSISTANT   PRINCIP ALSHIPS 

Developments  in  the  organization  of  elementary  education  have  led 
to  the  creation  of  a  new  type  of  elementary-school  officer.  Various  titles 
have  been  assigned  to  him  which  are  somewhat  in  keeping  with  his  duties 
and  responsibilities.  He  is  called,  for  example,  a  teaching  principal, 
building  principal,  vice-principal,  assistant  principal,  first  assistant,  or 
teacher  in  charge.  In  many  school  systems  he  has  been  added  to  the 
school  staff  to  aid  a  principal  by  assuming  the  excess  of  the  latter's  load. 
He  may  be  found  assigned  to  various  combinations  of  duties  too  often 
delegated  on  the  basis  of  expedience  rather  than  of  sound  principles  of 
organization  and  personnel  administration.  In  some  school  systems  his 
duties  are  determined  by  school-board  policies  which  govern  the  nature 
of  his  office  and  his  appointment  to  the  position.  The  amount  of  his 
teaching  ranges  from  a  full-time  teaching  assignment  to  no  teaching 
assignment. 

One  type  of  organization  has  a  supervising,  or  district,  principal  over 
more  than  one  school  with  an  assistant  in  each  school.  If  the  former  is 
in  charge  of  a  large  school  and  a  small  one,  for  example,  he  must  divide 
his  time  between  them  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  each.  While  he  is 
in  one  building,  problems  or  situations  arise  in  the  other  which  require 
the  attention  of  some  person  with  more  authority  than  a  teacher.  There- 
fore in  each  school  someone  is  given  the  responsibility  of  serving  for  the 
principal  during  his  absence. 

Another  type  of  organization  with  an  assistant  is  the  large  elementary 
school  requiring  more  time  of  the  principal  than  he  can  give.  An  assist- 
ant is  appointed  and  partly  or  wholly  freed  from  teaching.  In  the  ex- 
ceptionally large  school  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  employ  two  or 
more  assistants  with  no  assigned  teaching.  All  the  cases  involve  team- 
work in  regard  to  nonteaching  duties  and  responsibilities. 
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POLICIES   GOVERNING  THE   ASSISTANT   PRINCIPAL  SHIP 

Since  the  policies  and  practices  indicate  marked  differences  in  the 
nature  of  the  assistant  principalship,  the  principal  should  give  con- 
siderable thought  to  the  functions  of  a  professional  assistant.  He  should 
be  cognizant  of  two  sound  principles  which  will  result  in  improved 
efficiency  in  organization  and  practice.  Both  principles  he  should  accept 
as  policies  to  be  followed,  since  their  application  meets  present  condi- 
tions and  future  needs.  One  policy  is  the  recognition  of  the  new  office 
as  a  means  of  providing  practical  in-service  training  for  the  principal- 
ship.  The  second  policy  is  the  logical  outgrowth  of  the  first:  the 
principal  directs  the  work  of  the  assistant  so  that  the  latter  obtains 
supervised  training  and  considerable  experience  in  all  phases  of  the 
principalship.  Acting  in  accordance  with  the  two  principles,  the  prin- 
cipal will  serve  as  the  right  type  of  professional  leader  for  an  assistant 
principal. 

Any  policy  which  is  counter  to  these  principles  is  basically  unsound. 
It  checks  the  professional  growth  of  persons  assigned  as  assistants  to  the 
principal.  It  creates  blind  alleys.  Consequently  it  retards  appointees 
in  becoming  the  efficient  workers  that  the  office  of  assistant  principal 
requires.  The  first  step  in  sound  organization  and  practice  is  taken, 
therefore,  if  the  office  carries  the  title  of  assistant  principal  rather  than 
any  other.  When  policies  are  in  keeping  with  the  right  connotation  of 
the  term  assistant,  the  educational  returns  to  the  children  and  to  the 
school  system  justify  the  creation  of  the  office. 


THE  PRINCIPAL'S   RESPONSIBILITIES  TO  THE 
ASSISTANT   PRINCIPAL 

Determining  Duties  and  Responsibilities  to  be  Assigned.  The  assistant 
principal  should  be  assigned  to  specific  responsibilities  and  duties.  He 
may  have  some  teaching  assignment,  but  the  remainder  of  his  school 
time  he  should  spend  on  the  work  of  the  principalship.  In  many  schools 
his  teaching  is  limited  to  planned  substitution  in  all  classes.  Thus  he 
obtains  teaching  experience  on  all  grade  levels  and  in  various  phases. 
This  practical  exposure  contributes  to  his  insight  into  teachers'  problems 
and  needs  and  to  his  understanding  of  all  children. 

In  planning  the  services  of  an  assistant  principal,  the  principal  must 
analyze  his  own  job  thoroughly  and  determine  carefully  the  amount  of 
work  he  should  do  and  the  amount  he  must  delegate.  Then  he  should 
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assign  to  his  assistant  principal  certain  important  duties  of  the  principal- 
ship,  or  phases  of  them,  and  the  necessary  authority  to  undertake  them. 
Wasteful  duplication  of  service  and  undesirable  conflict  in  authority 
should  be  avoided  from  the  outset. 

From  the  standpoint  of  training  the  assistant  principal  for  a  future 
principalship,  the  principal  should  analyze  carefully  the  assistant's 
training,  experience,  and  potentialities.  In  order  that  complete  under- 
standing shall  prevail,  a  considerable  part  of  the  analysis  should  be 
made  co-operatively.  The  points  considered  cover  the  assistant  prin- 
cipal's personal  characteristics,  professional  training,  and  various  ex- 
periences. The  many  published  studies  regarding  the  items  as  they  apply 
to  the  principal  and  the  principalship  can  be  utilized  profitably  in  the 
analysis. 

With  respect  to  personality,  for  example,  certain  aspects  must  be 
stressed.  Fondness  for  children  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  them 
rank  foremost.  Next  to  these  are  the  personal  qualities  which  command 
the  professional  and  personal  respect  of  teachers,  such  as  sympathy, 
kindliness,  poise,  co-operation,  sense  of  humor,  optimism,  definiteness, 
and  helpfulness.  The  assistant's  development  and  success  depend  also 
on  an  open-minded  attitude  on  all  questions,  eagerness  for  constructive 
criticism,  and  willingness  to  do  more  than  his  part.  He  should  create  and 
sustain  respect  for  and  understanding  of  all  school  officers  and  teachers. 
He  must  inspire  confidence  in  his  own  leadership  through  his  successes 
in  his  delegated  duties.  He  should  be  accurate,  prompt,  and  painstaking 
in  all  his  work. 

Regarding  his  training,  the  aspects  of  his  preparation  for  teaching 
which  contribute  to  his  preparedness  for  the  work  of  a  principal  should 
be  analyzed.  They  are  exemplified  by  his  understanding  of  and  attitudes 
toward  the  organization  of  the  school  personnel,  the  operation  of  the 
school  system,  the  nature  of  various  professional  functions,  and  the  like. 
Their  contributions  to  his  equipment  for  the  principalship  should  be 
appraised  and  his  additional  professional  needs  determined.  The  assist- 
ant's previous  teaching  experiences  should  be  surveyed  also  to  determine 
what  effect  they  may  have  had  in  training  him  for  his  new  assignment, 
in  affecting  such  matters  as  his  concept  of  teaching,  his  knowledge  of 
children,  and  his  grasp  of  educational  means. 

The  principal  may  make  suggestions  also  regarding  the  nature  of 
courses  in  colleges  which  contribute  materially  toward  preparation  for 
the  principalship.  Published  recommendations  and  prescribed  programs 
of  training  are  available  as  sources  of  reference.  This  last  type  of  guid- 
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ance  is  exemplified  in  the  following  official  statement  of  requirements 
for  a  principal's  credential: 

For  the  elementary-school  .  .  .  principal  directly  under  a  board  of  educa- 
tion . .  . 

jp.  Completion  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  work  beyond  all  require- 
ments for  the  general  elementary  [teaching]  credential  in  courses  completed 
concurrently  with  or  subsequent  to  teaching  experience,  including  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Administration  and  supervision  of  elementary  schools,  including  field 
work. 

2.  Elementary  school  curriculum,  with  emphasis  on  subject  matter  and 
methods. 

3.  City  school  administration. 

4.  School  finance  and  business  administration. 

5.  State  and  county  school  administration. 

6.  Legal  aspects  of  education. 

7.  Tests  and  measurements. 

8.  Electives  in  sociology,  psychology,  and  education,  with  emphasis  on 
philosophy  of  education,1 

The  assistant  principal's  previous  experiences  other  than  teaching 
may  have  been  similar  to  activities  characteristic  of  the  principalship. 
Examples  are  chairman  of  teachers'  committees,  school  counselor, 
demonstration  teacher,  executive  officer  of  community  organizations, 
and  leader  of  children's  out-of-school  organizations.  The  extent  to  which 
the  resulting  activities  have  contributed  to  the  assistant  principal's 
readiness  for  undertaking  similar  principal's  duties  should  be  deter- 
mined. The  additional  or  new  experiences  which  he  needs  in  preparation 
for  the  principalship,  and  which  he  can  undertake  under  the  guidance 
of  the  principal,  should  be  ascertained. 

Delegating  the  Duties  and  Responsibilities.  When  this  analysis  is  com- 
pleted, the  principal  should  determine  with  his  assistant  the  specific  ac- 
tivities that  the  latter  should  attempt  first,  because  of  his  preparedness 
for  undertaking  them.  There  must  be  reasonable  assurance  of  success 
on  his  part  and  certainty  that  others  will  be  helped  by  his  efforts.  Con- 
fidence in  himself  and  confidence  of  others  in  him  will  be  instilled.  The 
delegation  of  duties  and  responsibilities  should  provide  for  a  variety  of 
experiences.  These  experiences  should  include  activities  in  every  type 
of  major  responsibility  of  the  principalship. 

"^-Regulations  Governing  Granting  of  Credentials  and  Certificates  for  Public  School 
Service  in  California.  State  of  California,  Department  of  Education,  Bulletin,  No.  12, 
1935,  p.  14. 
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The  assistant  principal's  program  should  be  modified  from  time  to 
time  so  that  he  will  obtain  considerable  experience  in  all  the  important 
duties  of  an  elementary-school  principal.  Changes  in  his  program  of 
work  may  occur  as  rapidly  as  he  can  profit  by  the  experiences.  For  ex- 
ample, when  he  has  become  reasonably  proficient  in  one  phase  of  super- 
vision, and  has  had  little  or  no  experience  in  another  phase,  he  should 
be  relieved  of  some  duties  involving  the  former  and  be  given  new  duties 
involving  the  latter.  If  he  lacks  adequate  contact  with  the  problems  of 
the  primary  grades,  opportunity  to  gain  experience  in  them  should  be 
provided.  Part  of  the  experience  may  even  include  some  experience  in 
teaching  in  these  grades. 

Upon  the  principal  devolves  the  obligation  of  clarifying  for  the  assist- 
ant principal  the  nature  of  the  delegated  responsibilities.  The  latter 
should  be  led  to  see  the  relationship  of  his  assignments  to  the  duties 
retained  by  the  principal.  The  assistant  must  understand  clearly  what 
he  is  expected  to  do  and  the  nature  of  the  authority  vested  in  him.  He 
is  entitled  to  adequate  guidance  from  the  principal  in  carrying  out  the 
assigned  duties.  The  principal's  constructive  criticism,  suggestions, 
praise,  and  the  like  are  essential  to  his  assistant's  development.  Regular 
reporting  to  the  principal  is  essential  not  only  to  obtain  help  but  to  keep 
him  informed  regarding  the  work  done  by  the  assistant  principal. 

The  Assistant  Principal  in  Relation  to  Other  Persons.  Other  persons  af- 
fected by  the  assistant  principal's  activities  should  be  informed  of  his 
responsibilities  and  his  authority  in  undertaking  them.  The  principal 
is  obligated  to  clarify  for  teachers,  pupils,  janitors,  secretaries,  and  others 
the  relation  of  the  assistant's  work  to  them  and  the  relation  to  all  con- 
cerned of  their  responsibilities  to  him.  They  should  know  definitely  how 
his  duties  and  responsibilities  differ  from  those  of  the  principal  and  what 
authority  is  delegated  to  him.  The  principal's  own  actions  should  always 
be  in  keeping  with  the  program  as  defined  in  order  to  set  an  example 
of  sound  practice  for  others. 

THE    ASSISTANT   PRINCIPAL'S    SCHEDULE 

Experiences  to  Be  Included.  The  principal  who  is  governed  by  the  f  ore- 
going  policies  and  practices  in  dealing  with  his  assistant  principal  be- 
comes in  fact  the  teacher,  guide,  and  counselor  of  a  principal  in  the 
making.  Both  officers  attain  success  when  the  program  of  in-service 
training  results  in  an  assistant  who  can  carry  on  efficiently  all  phases  of 
the  principalship.  Hence  he  must  be  made  proficient  in  supervision,  ad- 
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ministration,  public  relations,  office  management,  and  the  miscellaneous 
duties  of  a  principal.  His  skill  depends  in  part,  however,  on  the  parallel 
program  of  study  in  advanced  courses  designed  to  provide  professional 
training. 

Each  time  that  the  principal  and  his  assistant  plan  the  in-service  pro- 
gram of  the  latter,  they  should  develop  a  schedule  of  activities.  Al- 
though the  general  items  may  be  outlined  definitely  by  the  principal  at 
first,  the  assistant  principal  should  be  given  as  much  freedom  as  he  is 
capable  of  using  wisely  to  make  his  own  specific  plans.  In  fact,  the  prin- 
cipal should  endeavor  to  place  increasing  responsibility  on  the  assistant 
for  planning  and  programing  the  latter's  work.  The  former,  however, 
must  always  counsel  the  assistant  in  order  to  help  him  and  also  to  keep 
both  persons  informed  about  his  effectiveness  as  an  assistant  principal. 

A  Schedule  with  Part-Time  Teaching.  Diagram  XXVIII  contains  a 
schedule  of  an  assistant  principal  with  part-time  teaching.  This  schedule  • 
is  the  product  of  fine  professional  planning.  It  exemplifies  the  effort  on 
the  part  of  a  strong  principal  to  train  his  assistant  principal  and  to 
utilize  his  time  advantageously.  The  latter  has  been  freed  from  his 
teaching  duties  a  half-hour  each  morning  to  increase  the  amount  of  time 
to  be  spent  as  an  assistant  principal.  The  principal's  organization  of 
teaching  assignments  and  grouping  of  classes  has  made  this  arrangement 
possible.  He  has  also  reduced  the  assistant's  assignment  to  teachers' 
routine  duties  as  compared  with  that  of  other  teachers.  In  doing  so  the 
principal  has  increased  the  amount  of  time  which  the  assistant  principal 
devotes  to  these  duties  in  his  nonteaching  capacity.  The  teachers  accept 
the  arrangement  cheerfully  because  of  the  additional  help  that  they 
receive  from  the  assistant  principal  during  the  morning  recess  period. 
He,  in  turn,  welcomes  the  additional  opportunities  to  assume  certain 
supervisory  and  administrative  responsibilities. 

During  the  remainder  of  his  nonteaching  time,  he  is  scheduled  to 
engage  in  many  phases  of  the  principal's  work.  Opportunity  is  provided 
for  obtaining  experience  involving  the  various  supervisory  techniques. 
For  instance,  the  assistant  principal  has  been  given  definite  supervisory 
responsibilities  involving  some  phases  of  teaching  in  which  he  is  ex- 
ceptionally skillful:  handcrafts,  physical  education,  and  upper-grade 
activities.  He  shares  with  the  principal  the  supervision  of  primary  read- 
ing because  he  has  acquired  sufficient  training  and  experience  in  this 
phase  of  instruction  to  be  helpful  to  the  teachers.  Regarding  his  specific 
supervisory  help  in  the  primary  grades,  however,  lie  must  plan  with 
considerable  guidance  from  the  principal.  The  Friday-morning  confer- 
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DIAGRAM  XXVIII.  Schedule  of  an  Assistant  Principal  with  Part-Time 

Teaching  Assignment 


Time 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


8:00  Inspect  school 

to  plant;  carry  on 
8:30  administration 


Hold  scheduled  supervisory  conferences    Confer  with 
with  teachers  regarding  previous  class-   principal  on 
room  visits  or  proposed  teaching  plans    own  new  plans 


8:30  Confer  with  parents,  children,  and  teachers;  assign  new  pupils  to 

to  classes;  handle  minor  discipline  cases;  supervise  junior  traffic  squads; 
9:00  supervise  playgrounds,  corridors,  and  boys'  lavatories  Fourth:  play- 
ground duty 


9:00 

to 
10:30 


Teach  second  section  of  low  fourth  grade  daily 


10:30  Recess 

to  duty 
10:45 


Supervise  playground  and  assist  teachers  in  organizing 
games;  inspect  and  supervise  school  traffic;  occasion- 
ally supervise  boys'  lavatories 


10:45  Visit  kindergarten  and  primary  grades,  observing  activities  and  reading; 
to  study  individual  cases  assigned  by  principal  either  on  teacher's  request 
11:15  or  for  other  reasons;  give  needed  demonstration  lessons 


11:15 

to 
12:00 


Teach  second  section  of  low  fourth  grade  daily 


12:00  Occasionally  supervise  lunch- 
to  room  and  junior  traffic  squads 


Second :  lunch— 
period  super- 
vision 


12:20  Lunch 


Lunch 


Occasionally  supervise 
lunchroom  and  traffic 
squads 
Lunch      Lunch 


12:20  Confer  with  parents,  children,  and  teachers;  supervise  junior  traffic 

to  squads;  supervise  playground,  corridors,  and  boys'      Check  lunch- 

1:00  lavatories  Lunch  room  reports 


1:00  Supervise  of- 

to  fice  work;  di- 
2:00  rect  assemblies 


Visit  upper  grades,  observing  hand-  Take  charge  of 

crafts  and  activities  related  to  the  school  in  prin- 

content  subjects;  give  needed  demon-  cipal's  absence 
stration  lessons 


2:00  Spend  time  in 

to  supervisory  ac- 
3:10  tivities 


First:  P.T.A. 
Exec.  Board; 
Second,  Fourth: 
Student  Council 


Spend  time  in  ad- 
ministrative and 
supervisory  ac- 
tivities 


Supervise  the 
office  work 


3:10  Participate  in 

to  building  and 
4:10  group  meetings 


Confer  with  teachers;  carry  on  assigned  administrative 
duties 

Third:  P.T.A. 

meeting 


ence  period  provides  some  of  the  time  necessary  for  this  co-operative 
planning. 

The  assistant  principal's  administrative  duties  are  varied  and  nu- 
merous. Many  are  related  to  his  previous  and  present  teaching  experi- 
ences. Some  are  distinctly  new  administrative  activities.  He  also  engages 
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in  public-relations  responsibilities,  especially  with  the  parent-teacher 
association.  His  work  with  the  student  council  and  with  the  traffic  squads 
provides  experiences  in  student-personnel  administration.  Finally,  he 
directs  or  supervises  some  of  the  secretary's  and  the  janitor's  work. 

Illustrations  of  Scheduled  Activities.  Diagram  XXIX  illustrates  specific 
responsibilities  of  this  assistant  principal.  The  report  of  his  activities 
during  one  school  day  indicates  the  variety  of  important  duties  which 
are  essential  to  the  operation  of  a  good  school.  They  are  also  character- 
istic of  an  efficient  principal's  work.  Consequently  they  are  representa- 
tive activities  in  which  the  assistant  principal  needs  considerable 
experience  and  direction. 

Clear-cut  delegation  of  authority  is  evident  in  his  methods  of  dealing 
with  certain  situations.  His  report  to  the  principal  regarding  the  conges- 
tion in  the  upper  corridor  indicates  recognition  of  the  right  relationship 
between  the  two  officers  and  of  the  established  authority  of  each  in  the 
matter.  The  conference  with  the  principal  illustrates  the  provision  for 
specific  assistance  and  training  given  by  him  to  the  assistant  in  a  super- 
visory problem.  The  conference  includes  the  discussion  of  plans  for 
procedures  in  the  assistant  principal's  work  and  the  discussion  of  results. 

His  responsibility  with  reference  to  clerical  work  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  two  diagrams.  He  participates  in  the  management  of  the  office 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  secretary's  work.  He  experiences  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  principal  in  giving  her  instructions  on  clerical  duties 
rather  than  by  performing  these  duties.  He  deals  with  records  which  will 
aid  him  in  becoming  better  informed  on  school  conditions. 

In  the  supervisory  activities  the  assistant  is  given  opportunities  to 
use  his  ability  and  to  guide  teachers  into  new  instructional  activities.  In 
his  administrative  duties  he  is  permitted  to  assume  leadership,  to  use 
his  own  discretion,  and  to  make  decisions.  The  program  provides  flexi- 
bility in  adjusting  to  conditions.  Definite  times  set  aside  for  conferences 
with  the  principal  provide  opportunities  to  discuss  matters  with  him, 
the  initiative  for  seeking  advice  being  left  to  the  assistant  principal. 

There  is  evidence  that  he  takes  advantage  of  these  opportunities  to 
check  his  work  with  the  principal,  the  conferences  resulting  in  un- 
derstanding, co-operation,  and  mutual  help.  Self-analysis  and  self- 
improvement  are  other  products  of  the  principal's  supervisory  help.  If 
the  assistant  principal  has  difficulties  or  only  partial  success,  the  two 
officers  are  able  to  discuss  his  problems.  As  a  result  of  the  principal's 
guidance,  the  assistant  goes  on  to  engage  in  similar  assigned  activities, 
confident  of  achieving  greater  success. 
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DIAGRAM  XXIX.  An  Assistant  Principal's  Activities  during  One 

School  Day 


Time  Activity 


8:00-8:25   Conferred  with  Miss  S.  about  the  reading  observed  in  her  class 
yesterday;  I  am  to  help  her  regroup  her  children 


8:25-8:35   Conferred  with  new  pupil  and  his  mother;  assigned  him  to  low  third 
grade;  introduced  them  to  Mrs.  G. 


8:35-8:40   Advised  Mrs.  G.  to  check  on  child  to  see  if  he  belongs  a  half- 
grade  higher 


8:40-9:00   Supervised  the  Second  Avenue  Traffic  Squad,  with  special  attention 
to  new  lieutenant's  work 


9:00-10:30  Taught  class 


10:30-10:45  Conferred  with  new  lieutenant  regarding  timing  the  use  of  his 

whistle  and  waiting  until  all  children  reach  the  sidewalk;  checked 
boys '  lavatory 


10:45-11:15  Observed  in  low  second  grade;  commended  Miss  L.  on  extent  of  pupil 
participation  with  interest 


11:15-12:00  Taught  class 


12:00-12:40  Lunch  period 


12:40-1:00  Observed  on  the  school  grounds.  Miss  B.  and  Miss  M.  being  in 

charge;  requested  Miss  B.  to  test  the  new  boy  tomorrow,  discussing 
his  case  with  her 


1:00-1:15   Conferred  with  parent  regarding  her  son's  frequent  tardiness 


1:15-2:00   Discussed  with  Miss  M.  and  her  class  the  care  and  right  use  of 
cutting  tools,  demonstrating  usage 


2:00-2:05   Observed  traffic  in  the  upper  hall;  noted  congestion  still  occur- 
ring near  west  stairway 


2:05-3:10   Discussed  with  school  secretary  method  of  scoring  tests  and 

sample-checking  the  scored  results;  dictated  short  statement  on 
diagnostic  use  of  the  results;  dictated  note  to  Mr.  S.  about 
upper-hall  congestion;  checked  classification  report 


3:10-3:20   Reported  to  Miss  M.  the  agreement  reached  with  parent  about  the 
tardy  pupil 


3:20-3:50  Conferred  with  Mrs.  H.  regarding  the  science  lesson  observed  yes- 
terday; she  is  to  encourage  more  diversified  interests,  providing 
for  more  planned  excursions  to  the  park 


3:50—4:20   Conferred  with  Mr.  S.  about  Miss  M.'s  problems  in  handcrafts;  made 
a  memorandum  of  suggestions  to  be  included  in  my  conference  with 
her 


ESTABLISHING   THE    ASSISTANT   PRINCIPAL 

In  the  School.  The  illustrative  schedule  of  the  assistant  principal's 
work  indicates  a  method  of  establishing  the  assistant  principal  in  the 
school.  This  schedule  was  posted  on  the  bulletin  board,  initialed  by  the 
principal  in  his  customary  manner  of  signing  all  official  notices.  In  a 
teachers'  meeting  also  he  discussed  the  assistant's  assignments  and 
requested  the  staff's  co-operation  with  him. 

Every  new  assistant  principal  is  entitled  to  the  professional  courtesy 
from  and  recognition  by  the  principal  that  a  new  principal  should  re- 
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ceive  from  the  superintendent.  The  assistant  is  introduced  to  the 
teachers,  the  secretary,  the  janitor,  and  the  children.  The  principal 
formulates  for  them  an  explicit,  concise  statement  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  assistant's  duties  and  responsibilities  and  the  necessary  authority 
delegated  to  him.  He  states  carefully  and  clearly  the  working  relations 
of  all  persons  concerned  so  that  misunderstanding  will  be  avoided. 
Teachers  receive  definite  instructions  about  the  points  to  be  discussed 
with  the  children  regarding  the  assistant  principal. 

If  groups  of  persons  are  involved,  the  principal  utilizes  both  meetings 
and  bulletins  to  cover  the  necessary  points.  Individual  conferences  with 
the  janitor  and  the  secretary  and  written  memoranda  serve  to  develop 
their  understanding  of  the  organization  that  includes  an  assistant  prin- 
cipal. The  principal  may  follow  the  same  procedure  in  specific  instances 
affecting  teachers.  For  example,  the  teacher  who  thoughtlessly  seeks 
administrative  pronouncements  from  the  principal  which  rightfully  fall 
within  the  assistant's  province  may  require  a  special  reminder  regarding 
the  assistant  principal's  delegated  duties.  With  rare  exceptions,  the  as- 
sistant should  be  present  at  the  meetings  and  conferences  in  which  his 
duties  and  responsibilities  are  discussed  with  others. 

In  the  Community.  Information  should  be  conveyed  to  the  pupils 
either  by  the  principal  or  by  the  teachers  which  will  contribute  to  estab- 
lishing the  assistant  principal  in  the  community.  He  should  be  intro- 
duced to  the  parent-teacher  association  and  to  the  Dads'  Club,  his  place 
in  the  school  should  be  explained,  and  his  duties  and  responsibilities 
outlined.  If  the  position  of  assistant  principal  is  a  new  one,  the  principal 
should  send  to  each  home  a  bulletin  of  information  which  will  include  a 
brief  statement  covering  these  points.  If  the  principal  provides  for  the 
assistant  principal  opportunities  to  share  in  the  activities  of  these  or- 
ganizations, he  helps  parents  to  recognize  and  accept  his  assistant.  For 
instance,  the  assistant  principal  may  serve  on  community  committees 
which  investigate  cases  of  underprivileged  children  who  need  financial 
aid,  clothing,  or  clinical  service.  From  time  to  time  he  may  report  to 
the  parent-teacher  association  regarding  phases  of  his  school  duties. 
Occasionally  he  may  substitute  for  the  principal  at  meetings  and  on 
programs.  In  some  specific  instances,  the  principal  should  advise  the 
assistant  principal  ahead  of  time  so  that  the  latter  may  be  definitely 
prepared  for  his  part  in  these  public  relations* 
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CHAPTER   XXIII 

The  Principal's  Role 

in  Social  Control  and  Discipline 

THE   PRINCIPAL'S   ROLE   IN    SCHOOL   CONTROL 

The  principal  gives  careful  attention  to  children's  personal,  social, 
and  civic  development.  Included  in  his  program  of  character  education 
are  school  control  and  school  discipline.  Long  treated  wrongfully  as 
simple  matters,  they  are  now  recognized  as  extremely  complex  condi- 
tions. Findings  from  research  in  education,  psychology,  sociology,  psy- 
chiatry, and  similar  fields  point  to  the  complexity  of  personality  and 
social  relations  at  every  age.  Hence  control  and  discipline  must  be  con- 
sidered as  more  than  administrative  matters.  They  are  interwoven  into 
the  program  of  guidance  and  learning.  The  human  aspects  of  school 
management  as  integral  parts  of  instruction  are  related  to  phases  of 
the  principal's  work.  Since  the  child  is  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher 
most  of  the  school  day,  school  control  also  becomes  largely  classroom 
control.  Consequently  the  principal's  role  in  school  control  and  school 
discipline  is  similar  to  his  role  in  other  matters :  the  head  of  the  school 
co-operating  with  the  educational  staff  in  developing  policies  and 
supervising  a  program  of  school  control. 

PLANNING  THE   PROGRAM   OF   SCHOOL    CONTROL 

Preliminary  Considerations  by  the  Principal.  Before  beginning  the  co- 
operative planning  of  school  control,  the  principal  should  prepare  him- 
self so  that  he  may  undertake  it  wisely.  First,  he  clarifies  his  own 
conception  of  control.  This  clarification  should  involve  his  consideration 
of  control  from  the  standpoint  of  the  formulated  educational  purposes. 
They  include  (1)  insight  into  right  conduct,  (2)  ability  and  disposition 
to  act  in  accordance  with  developed  understanding,  and  (3)  the  ideals 
which  should  emerge  from  pupils'  experiences.  Development  of  self- 
control  by  the  pupil  and  guidance  in  it  by  the  teacher  become  essentials 
in  the  instructional  program.  Therefore  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
all  normal  learning  experiences  which  contribute  to  the  effective  and 
continuous  adjustment  of  every  child  to  the  changing  social  order.  His 
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school  experiences,  when  rightly  conceived  and  directed,  are  real-life 
experiences  involving  democratic,  social  control. 

Secondly,  the  principal  considers  school  control  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  many  circumstances  and  conditions  which  have  contributed  to 
the  development  of  each  child's  personality.  That  each  child's  person- 
ality is  both  unique  and  complex  becomes  evident  from  the  data  regard- 
ing children  included  in  Chapters  III  and  IV.  The  child's  inherited 
qualities  and  acquired  characteristics  are  the  products  of  his  parentage, 
of  his  environmental  contacts,  and  of  his  personal  responses  before  he 
first  enrolls  in  school.  They  cause  him  to  be  like  other  children  in  certain 
respects  but  unlike  them  in  many  others.  Even  in  the  points  of  seeming 
likeness,  real  differences  exist.  For  example,  little  children's  ideas  of 
helpfulness,  honesty,  and  obedience  vary  markedly.  All  the  influences 
which  have  led  to  the  development  of  each  child's  concepts  tend  to 
delimit  the  meanings  of  these  concepts  to  him. 

Thirdly,  the  principal  takes  into  account  the  effects  of  school  condi- 
tions on  the  child's  development.  His  school  experiences,  contacts  with 
classmates,  and  the  personalities  of  his  teachers  add  to  the  complexity 
of  his  adjustment.  While  these  conditions  are  affecting  the  development 
of  his  personality,  he  is  also  feeling  new  out-of-school  influences. 

Looking  ahead,  the  principal  must  consider  the  immediate  and  inter- 
mediate conditions  and  circumstances  which  will  modify  the  child's  per- 
sonality. The  teachers  and  principal  must  plan  to  make  the  child's 
experiences  contribute  to  the  right  type  of  development.  Tentatively 
the  principal  should  outline  programs  with  this  sound  purpose  in  mind, 
including  programs  of  control  for  the  school,  the  classrooms,  and  the 
exceptional  cases.  Basic  principles  of  organization  and  practice  must 
govern  all  these  programs  to  ensure  agreement  and  continuity  in 
procedures  involving  control  and  discipline. 

Planning  by  Teachers.  Having  reached  this  point  in  his  thinking,  the 
principal  is  ready  to  plan  co-operatively  with  the  teachers  a  workable 
program  of  school  control.  Under  his  leadership  they  undertake  the 
same  three  steps  in  planning  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  team.  Con- 
ferences and  meetings  may  be  utilized  profitably  in  study  and  discussion 
regarding  the  nature  of  infancy  and  childhood,  the  influences  in  develop- 
ing the  character  of  each  child,  the  nature  of  normal  development,  and 
particularly  the  development  of  enlightened  self-control. 

The  teaching  staff  should  reach  some  agreement  regarding  the  in- 
structional procedures  to  be  applied  in  adjusting  every  child  in  self- 
control.  Attainable  standards  and  realizable  ideals  of  conduct  may  be 
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formulated.  The  gradation  of  these  standards  and  ideals  in  terms  of 
children's  development  in  self-control  is  essential  in  the  organization 
of  a  school  program.  For  example,  the  teachers  should  agree  on  stand- 
ards of  neatness  and  be  consistent  in  their  efforts  to  develop  this  char- 
acteristic in  children;  but  the  self-control  which  the  kindergarten  teacher 
should  expect  of  her  pupils  should  differ  in  degree  and  amount  from 
that  which  the  sixth-grade  teacher  should  expect  of  children  six  years 
older.  Furthermore,  individual  differences  in  the  developed  neat- 
ness will  be  evident  at  each  age  level.  These  conditions  should  be 
recognized  as  comparable  to  increased  but  varying  skill  in  academic 
accomplishments. 

From  the  example  above  we  can  infer  other  concepts  upon  which  the 
teaching  staff  must  agree.  Included  in  the  list  should  be  authority, 
obedience,  leadership,  and  discipline.  Authority  in  a  democracy  includes 
the  right  and  power  granted  to  a  person  to  direct,  but  not  to  dictate,  the 
action  of  others.  In  school,  as  in  any  other  democratic  order,  it  should 
be  based  upon  intelligence  and  sound  judgment.  It  should  be  exercised 
with  sympathy  and  kindness.  From  the  same  standpoint,  obedience  may 
be  conceived  as  enlightened,  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  a  democratically 
authoritative  plan  of  action. 

Both  leadership  and  followership  in  the  school  should  be  character- 
ized by  purposefulness,  vision,  perseverance,  self-reliance,  intelligence, 
judgment,  kindliness,  sympathy,  and  modesty.  "School  discipline  is 
merely  social  control  within  the  school  group."  In  thus  defining  dis- 
cipline, Smith  emphasized  that  it  includes  all  the  forces  which  mold 
pupils'  emotional  attitudes  and  inspire  their  conduct.  Its  essence  is  that 
subtle  thing  called  "school  spirit."1  It  is  exemplified  in  the  order  or 
orderliness  of  the  school. 

When  the  educational  staff  has  reached  an  agreement  on  policies  and 
principles  of  control,  teachers  and  principal  are  ready  to  take  the  basic 
steps  necessary  to  ensure  desirable  ends.  Up  to  this  point,  the  study 
and  planning  have  consisted  of  the  activities  the  teaching  staff  under- 
takes co-operatively  and  individually.  These  preliminary  procedures 
constitute  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  next  step:  directed  pupil 
participation  in  planning  school  and  classroom  control.  The  criteria  for 
good  teaching  constitute  the  standards  to  be  followed  in  this  instructional 
approach  to  the  development  of  self-control. 

1W.  R.  Smith,  Constructive  School  Discipline,  p.  41.  American  Book  Company 
1936. 
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Participation  by  Pupils.  Therefore  in  keeping  with  the  degree  of  ma- 
turity attained  by  the  pupils  in  a  class,  each  teacher  should  direct  the 
pupils'  discussion  of  the  problems  of  control  to  be  met,  the  pupils'  needs 
involved  in  them,  and  ways  and  means  to  be  followed  in  meeting  the 
problems.  The  principal  should  assume  general  direction  of  the  program 
for  providing  interchange  of  ideas  between  classes,  or  he  may  select  a 
committee  of  teachers  to  assume  this  responsibility.  In  either  case,  his 
supervision  of  the  program  is  needed. 

Topics  which  will  arise  in  this  instructional  program  include  student 
government,  respect  for  other  persons,  care  of  public  and  private  prop- 
erty, school  attendance,  and  traffic  in  the  school  building.  Under 
teachers'  guidance  the  pupils  should  be  given  opportunities  to  formulate 
standards  regarding  each  responsibility,  plan  procedures  for  attaining 
these  standards,  and  put  the  plans  into  operation  in  the  classroom  and 
in  the  school.  The  procedure  is  sound  when  applied  in  keeping  with 
Dewey's  contention:  "There  is  nothing  that  society  itself  needs  more 
than  self-reliant  personalities  with  habits  of  initiative,  re-adaptability, 
and  inherent  decisiveness."1 

The  topics  included  in  the  paragraph  above  indicate  prominent  situa- 
tions involving  control  to  be  met  co-operatively  by  children,  teachers, 
and  principal.  Each  situation  in  a  school  constitutes  a  civic  or  social 
problem  to  be  defined  and  attacked  by  the  school  or  class  personnel  in 
accordance  with  the  best  thinking  which  the  group  can  do.  The  desired 
growth  in  self-control  is  achieved  only  when  the  pupils  have  acquired 
(1)  an  understanding  of  a  situation  and  how  to  meet  it,  (2)  skill  to  cope 
with  it,  and  (3)  the  disposition  to  act  accordingly.  The  omission  of  any 
one  of  the  three  aspects  of  development  constitutes  a  serious  gap  in 
learning.  Each  school  or  class,  therefore,  should  work  out  its  own  solu- 
tion in  which  the  desired  educational  ends  must  be  the  goals  of 
democratic  living. 

In  Chapter  X  recess  periods,  the  time  immediately  preceding  class- 
room instruction,  and  the  noon  hour  are  discussed  from  the  standpoints 
of  teachers'  routine  duties  and  educational  responsibilities.  Brief  con^ 
sideration  from  the  standpoint  of  developing  self-control  is  included 
here  because  of  the  importance  of  this  purpose  in  the  supervision  of 
plays  and  games.  Since  these  play  periods  should  provide  for  children's 
vigorous  and  joyous  activities,  the  teachers'  direction  of  them  should 
contribute  to  the  personal,  social,  and  civic  development  of  every  pupil, 

^The  Activity  Movement.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Thirty, 
third  Yearbook,  Part  II,  p.  85.  1934. 
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SCHOOL   SITUATIONS   INVOLVING   CONTROL 

Student  Governmeat.  Of  the  prevalent  school  situations  involving 
control,  student  government  is  the  most  comprehensive.  It  teems  with 
wholesome  educative  possibilities  for  all  pupils.  The  roles  of  both  teacher 
and  children  are  essential  to  school  government.  If  it  is  planned  and 
executed  by  the  children,  guided  by  teachers  thoroughly  aware  of  their 
pupils'  needs,  it  serves  the  desirable  educational  purposes.  Teacher 
domination  will  defeat  the  objectives  because  children's  normal  learn- 
ing through  natural  experiences  in  social  control  will  be  absent.  Govern- 
ment wholly  turned  over  to  the  children,  however,  will  not  provide 
desirable  educative  experiences  because  instructional  assistance  will  be 
lacking. 

In  the  upper  elementary  grades  especially,  the  children  in  many 
schools  are  organized  by  classrooms  into  room  governments.  Evidence 
of  commendable  teacher  direction  of  such  an  organization  is  indicated 
in  the  following  excerpts  from  the  class  secretary's  report  in  the  school 
newspaper: 

The  class  was  organized  August  20.  ...  For  a  week  we  discussed  what 
qualities  a  president  and  other  officers  should  have  and  why.  So  when  we 
elected  officers  we  remembered  about  qualities. 

We  are  to  have  new  room  monitors  each  month,  appointed  by  the  president. 
The  room  monitors  are  usually  a  boy  and  a  girl.  The  girl  tends  to  the  flowers 
and  such  things,  and  the  boy  to  boards  and  chalk  and  other  things  to  keep  the 
room  clean. 

Meetings  will  be  held  every  Friday  from  a  quarter  to  twelve  to  twelve. 

The  child's  report  exemplifies  other  important  items  essential  to  ef- 
fective student  government,  whether  it  is  class  organization  or  school 
organization.  The  experiences  should  correspond  to  the  best  practices 
of  adult  government  which  are  within  the  range  of  children's  under- 
standing. The  analogous  activities  and  responsibilities  of  child  life 
rather  than  the  more  remote  ones  of  adult  life  should  constitute  the 
accepted  experiences.  For  example,  children  consider  and  participate 
in  (1)  the  care  of  the  school  and  classrooms,  (2)  the  planning  of  school 
and  classroom  activities,  (3)  the  determination  of  standards  of  conduct, 
and  (4)  the  maintenance  of  democratic  school  control.  School  councils, 
school  and  class  clubs,  safety  patrols,  committees  with  designated  duties, 
school  publications,  assemblies,  and  the  like  become  integral  parts  of 
the  school  life.  Teachers  help  children  to  plan  and  conduct,  also,  social 
activities  such  as  parties,  picnics,  games,  and  trips. 
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Since  these  matters  are  important  to  the  children  and  to  the  school, 
they  should  be  discussed  freely  and  thoroughly  by  the  children.  The 
teacher  should  participate  in  the  discussions  and  plans  only  in  the  same 
manner  as  she  does  when  the  group  is  dealing  with  any  other  phase  of 
schoolwork. 

In  spite  of  wise  and  clever  teacher  guidance,  children's  immaturity 
may  lead  them  to  unsound  decisions.  They  should  be  accepted  if  no 
child  will  be  seriously  harmed  by  them  or  no  property  destroyed.  Ac- 
ceptance means, however,  that  the  children  take  the  consequences  of  their 
unsound  decisions.  When  they  feel  dissatisfaction,  they  should  be  led  to 
constructive  outcomes  from  their  experiences.  The  teacher  who  sees 
that  such  child  experiences  are  similar  to  those  of  adult  government 
appreciates  and  utilizes  their  educative  possibilities. 

Student-body  government,  with  its  student  officers  and  student  coun- 
cil, requires  the  same  type  of  guidance  as  classroom  control.  The  letter 
of  the  president  of  the  student  body,  published  in  a  school  paper — the 
communication  of  a  sixth-grade  child — indicates  the  possibilities  of 
school  government: 

To  the  New  Pupils: 

For  the  older  children,  the  Student  Council  and  I  welcome  you  to  our 
school.  You  will  find  we  are  very  happy  citizens,  and  we  hope  you  will  be  soon. 
We  want  to  help  you  by  telling  you  about  our  government. 

We  are  organized  like  a  city.  On  the  Council  are  a  boy  and  a  girl  from  each 
room.  They  are  chosen  because  the  class  think  they  are  the  two  best  Councilors 
in  the  room.  The  Council  plans  what  the  room  representatives  think  are  the 
best  things  for  our  school.  Conic  to  next  Wednesday  Assembly  and  hear  about 
our  duties. 

You  may  think  our  School  City  Police  are  in  the  halls  and  in  the  toilets  to 
arrest  you  for  doing  wrong.  You  will  find  that  they  are  not,  because  a  good 
Lincoln  citizen  tries  to  do  right.  They  are  on  duty  to  help  you.  They  protect 
little  children  and  keep  traffic  jams  from  happening.  They  remind  us  to  be 
careful,  orderly,  neat,  and  kind  to  others.  Be  polite  to  them  because  they  are 
being  polite  to  you  even  when  they  tell  you  to  stop  doing  something. 

The  Street  Traffic  Squads  help  you  to  get  across  the  street  safely.  That  is 
why  you  should  always  cross  in  the  lanes  and  when  the  signal  is  "Go." 

Our  Park  Commission  takes  charge  of  the  playgrounds  and  Lincoln  Park 
when  we  play  there.  Lincoln  citizens  never  pick  the  park  flowers.  Instead  the 
City  lets  us  plant  flowers  and  trees  every  year.  The  pansy  bed  is  always 
planted  and  watered  by  our  Lincoln  Garden  Club. 

Study  our  rules.  Ask  your  teacher  to  let  you  talk  about  them.  Sixth-grade 
citizens  can  be  invited  to  explain  them. 

JAMES  MERRILL,  President 
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This  child  in  his  communication  to  the  other  pupils  included  an  im- 
portant point  to  which  principal  and  teachers  should  give  serious 
thought,  the  utilization  of  the  school  assembly  as  an  educational  means 
in  the  development  of  children's  self-control.  From  every  functional 
standpoint  the  assembly  requires  wise  direction  but  not  authoritative 
dictation,  by  the  principal  and  teachers.  If  the  staff  recognize  the 
assembly  as  providing  a  series  of  educational  experiences  for  the  chil- 
dren, they  will  follow  sound  instructional  procedures  with  respect  to  it. 
At  intervals  the  assembly  programs  in  part  or  in  whole  should  include 
shared  thinking  by  the  children  regarding  establishing  and  maintaining 
school  government.  In  all  assemblies  the  pupils  should  be  guided  in 
using  the  adopted  standards  of  personal  and  social  control. 

Functions  of  school  administration  similar  to  the  ones  discussed  by 
the  sixth-grade  student  are  reported  by  principals,  teachers,  and  pupils 
in  many  schools  as  being  carried  on  by  the  pupils.  Included  are  checking 
cleanliness  of  hands  in  the  cafeteria,  helping  little  children  to  carry 
lunch  trays,  assisting  in  the  library,  taking  care  of  the  school  gardens, 
taking  charge  of  the  bicycle  locker,  keeping  the  class  attendance  records, 
taking  charge  of  lost-and-found  articles,  keeping  accounts  of  supplies 
used,  and  caring  for  play  equipment. 

If  the  pupils  organize  school  government  to  the  point  of  agreeing 
upon  the  standards  to  which  all  are  to  subscribe,  co-operative  planning 
and  thorough  discussion  of  rules  are  necessary.  The  wording  of  the 
items  finally  adopted  should  be  the  children's  own,  the  accepted  form 
of  each  regulation  being  written  in  the  same  manner  as  that  required 
by  teachers  when  they  direct  pupils  in  other  language  activities.  The 
following  are  examples  from  a  school  code  written  by  children  under 
teacher  guidance: 

We  are  courteous. 

We  speak  politely  to  the  teachers  and  answer  quickly  and  gladly  to  their 

suggestions. 

We  keep  our  voices  low  in  the  halls  or  on  the  stairs. 
We  are  quiet  on  the  playgrounds  when  other  children  are  in  class. 
We  do  not  bother  others  who  are  working. 
We  wait  our  turn  at  the  drinking  fountains. 
We  wait  our  turn  in  the  cafeteria. 
We  try  to  behave  so  that  visitors  have  a  good  impression  of  our  school. 

We  are  careful. 

We  keep  our  hands  and  faces  clean. 
We  clean  up  before  eating. 
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We  keep  our  clothes  as  clean  as  possible. 

We  keep  our  hands  away  from  our  faces. 

We  do  not  put  our  hands  on  other  people. 

We  eat  properly  at  lunch  time. 

We  do  not  eat  candy  in  school. 

We  do  not  chew  gum  in  school. 

We  are  careful  at  the  drinking  fountains. 

We  are  helpjyl. 

We  put  all  garbage  in  the  garbage  can. 

We  always  put  bicycles,  wagons,  and  scooters  in  the  basement. 

We  look  out  for  all  balls  and  other  playthings. 

We  try  to  keep  rooms  and  halls  in  good  condition. 

We  keep  the  toilet  rooms  neat. 

We  think  about  others. 

We  do  not  run  in  the  halls. 

We  are  quiet  in  the  building. 

We  shut  doors  quietly. 

We  walk  on  our  own  side  of  the  hall. 

We  clear  off  the  tops  of  our  desks  before  going  home. 

We  pick  up  papers  and  put  them  in  the  wastebasket. 

We  scrape  our  shoes  on  the  wire  mat. 

We  keep  books  in  good  condition. 

Attendance.  Only  in  certain  communities  are  willful  absence  and 
tardiness  serious  problems.  Nonattendance  in  the  upper  grades,  for 
instance,  may  arise  from  widespread  parental  desires  to  put  children 
to  work  at  an  early  age.  Either  the  children  are  employed  as  child 
laborers  or  they  care  for  younger  children  at  home  while  both  parents 
work.  These  causes  of  absence  and  the  acquired  attitudes  toward  non- 
attendance  are  chargeable  to  conditions  outside  the  school  and  have  to 
be  approached  accordingly.  Superintendent,  principal,  teachers,  and 
the  attendance  officer  must  co-operate  in  dealing  with  the  problem. 

Frequent  or  prolonged  absence  from  some  schools  or  classes  may 
arise  from  children's  lack  of  interest.  Under  this  circumstance,  principal 
and  teachers  must  assume  primary  responsibility  for  the  condition.  They 
should  analyze  critically  their  personal  influences,  teaching  purposes, 
and  classroom  activities.  If  any  one  or  more  of  the  factors  are  operat- 
ing counter  to  constructive  educational  objectives,  the  unwholesome 
elements  must  be  eliminated. 

When  absences  for  the  above-mentioned  causes  involve  very  few 
pupils,  the  problem  is  just  as  critical  as  when  large  numbers  are  in- 
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volved.  With  respect  to  the  individual  children  affected,  the  conditions 
cannot  be  neglected, 

As  problems  of  adult  education,  these  types  of  nonattendance  should 
be  attacked  from  the  public-relations  standpoint.  As  phases  of  school 
control,  they  should  be  treated  as  instructional  affairs.  School  loyalty 
and  wholesome  social  pressure  of  the  children  may  be  utilized  effectively. 
The  following  is  an  illustration  of  procedure: 

A  third-grade  class  is  divided  into  two  teams.  The  weekly  score  of  each 
child  is  assigned  on  the  following  bases:  perfect  attendance,  5;  absent  because 
of  illness,  3;  late  because  of  freight  train,  3;  late  for  other  causes,  1;  and 
absent  without  cause,  0.  Each  child  keeps  a  record  of  every  other  child  and  of 
himself.  The  number  work  involved  is  part  of  their  arithmetic.  Occasionally 
the  children  discuss  the  problems  of  absence.  Regarding  the  serious  cases,  the 
teacher  tactfully  points  out  to  the  individual  children  the  various  effects  on 
themselves  of  their  avoidable  absences. 

Problems  of  the  Lavatories.  The  children's  lavatories  are  potential 
sources  of  many  problems.  They  include  undesirable  congregating  of 
children,  water  fights,  throwing  wet  paper,  wasting  toilet  supplies,  dis- 
figuring the  walls,  and  wasting  school  time.  Procedures  in  dealing  with 
the  various  problems  involve  both  character  education  and  health  educa- 
tion. Any  administrative  control  found  necessary  must  be  planned  so 
that  no  child's  health  is  jeopardized  by  the  program.  The  participation 
of  children  in  it  is  permissible,  therefore,  only  when  the  necessary 
safeguards  to  health  are  provided. 

In  most  schools  some  adult  supervision  of  lavatories  is  essential. 
However,  the  older  boys  resent  supervision  of  their  lavatory  by  women 
teachers.  Respecting  the  boys'  feelings,  men  principals  should  assume 
the  supervisory  responsibility  or  assign  it  to  men  teachers.  If  no  males 
are  employed  in  the  educational  staff,  the  school  custodian  should  make 
casual  supervision  a  part  of  his  program.  This  is  provided  by  scheduling 
certain  types  of  his  work  to  be  done  in  the  lavatory  at  the  time  that  boys 
are  in  it.  All  supervision  of  lavatories  should  involve  educative  pro- 
cedures designed  to  develop  personal  pride,  school  loyalty,  respect  for 
school  property,  and  satisfaction  in  clean  living.  When  children  partici- 
pate in  the  program  of  control,  they  should  not  be  stationed  in  the 
lavatories.  Their  activities  should  be  incidental  in  nature,  and  may 
be  made  definite  duties  of  selected  persons  serving  as  student-body 
officials.  In  one  student-government  organization,  for  example,  two 
groups  share  responsibility.  The  members  of  the  pupils'  Health  Depart- 
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ment  inspect  the  lavatories  from  time  to  time,  report  conditions,  and 
discuss  related  matters  at  assemblies  and  class  meetings.  Members  of 
the  pupils7  Police  Department  engage  in  analogous  activities  with  respect 
to  conduct  in  lavatories.  "Members  of  the  departments  are  chosen  be- 
cause of  merit/'  wrote  one  school  officer.  uWe  are  proud  of  this,  and 
are  doing  our  best  to  live  up  to  this  in  our  work.  We  are  pleased  with 
the  way  most  pupils  are  behaving  in  the  toilets." 

Entering  and  Leaving  Classrooms  and  Building.  Children's  entrance 
into  and  egress  from  rooms  and  building  should  conform  to  the  adopted 
educational  purposes.  The  experiences  of  the  pupils  in  these  activities 
should  result  in  development  just  as  soundly  conceived  as  the  outcomes 
from  social-studies  activities.  It  is  possible  for  needless  machinery  to 
create  disciplinary  problems.  A  basic  aim  in  the  school  traffic  experi- 
ences is  self -control.  Consequently  teacher-imposed  control  should  be 
avoided.  For  these  reasons,  marching  in  lines  when  children  are  going 
into  or  coming  from  classrooms  is  generally  educationally  unsatisfactory. 
The  serious  use  of  regimentation  should  be  reserved,  for  purposes  of 
desirable  impression,  to  the  fire  drill  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  to  dis- 
ciplinary cases.  Any  other  school  situation  involving  marching  should 
be  related  to  experiences  requiring  or  developing  rhythm. 

Walking  into  and  out  of  the  school  building  as  adults  do  provides 
excellent  means  for  developing  in  children  many  phases  of  self-reliance. 
This  means  of  training  in  self-control  can  be  used  extensively  in  teach- 
ing. Treated  comprehensively,  it  should  include  ( 1 )  individual  responsi- 
bility to  stop  playing  at  a  given  signal,  (2)  habituated  regular  use  of 
the  lavatory  and  drinking  facilities  at  the  most  appropriate  times, 
(3)  fixed  responsibility  for  punctuality  and  promptness  in  beginning 
classwork  daily,  and  (4)  self-imposed  control  in  corridors.  The  last 
point  implies,  for  instance,  orderly  walking,  other  good  hallway  traffic 
practices,  normal  conversation  in  low  tones  until  the  classroom  threshold 
is  crossed,  and  businesslike  beginning  of  the  school  day.  Teaching,  not 
policing,  is  the  teachers'  responsibility  in  dealing  with  school  traffic 
matters. 

THE   NATURE   OF   SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE 

Wrongdoing  Which  Is  Not  Pathological  In  every  phase  of  school  con- 
trol, breaches  of  good  and  right  conduct  occur.  Some  acts  may  be  mere 
annoyances  and  not  genuine  disciplinary  problems.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, they  are  situations  to  be  ignored  generally.  But  at  times 
misbehavior  occurs  which  must  be  given  careful  attention. 
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When  elementary-school  children  misbehave,  criminal  intent  in  the 
wrong  act  is  extremely  rare.  Their  misbehavior  is  the  result  of  a  com- 
bination of  conditions  and  circumstances  which  must  be  analyzed  and 
taken  into  account  in  dealing  with  each  specific  situation.  Social  environ- 
ment, unique  influences,  mentality,  maturity,  individual  characteristics, 
and  special  circumstances  illustrate  types  of  items  to  be  considered  in 
every  case.  The  nature  of  school  children's  wrongdoing,  with  the  rare 
exceptions  of  eccentric  and  pathological  cases,  is  the  result  of  ignorance, 
carelessness,  thoughtlessness,  or  willfullness. 

The  Teaching  Approach  to  Wrongdoing.  The  responsibilities  of  the 
teacher  in  dealing  with  a  case  of  wrongdoing  are  twofold.  As  the  legally 
constituted  authority  representing  the  state  in  her  classroom,  she  should 
exercise  the  type  of  police  power  which  arrests  misbehavior.  When 
rightly  exercised,  it  also  marks  the  first  step  in  the  more  impoftant  type 
of  responsibility,  meeting  the  situation  thoroughly  by  skillful  teaching. 
In  fact,  the  recovery  of  the  child  and  his  complete  restoration  in  his 
social  group  are  achieved  through  the  same  techniques  of  instruction 
and  learning  as  apply  to  solving  any  other  instructional  problem. 

The  steps  in  meeting  a  disciplinary  problem  are,  therefore,  (1)  thor- 
ough investigation  and  diagnosis  by  the  teacher,  (2)  planning  of  a 
tentative  procedure  for  attacking  the  problem,  and  (3)  guidance  of  the 
child  in  recovering  from  the  wrongdoing.  The  third  phase  of  this  teach- 
ing act,  interpreted  in  terms  of  child  learning,  involves  self-analysis,  self- 
criticism,  and  self-improvement.  In  order  to  recover  from  his  wrong 
act  and  regain  his  place  in  society,  the  child  must  answer  honestly, 
seriously,  and  with  good  intention  all  three  questions:  (1)  What  are  all 
the  wrong  things  I  did  in  the  situation?  (2)  What  bad  effects  do  they 
have  upon  the  school,  other  persons,  and  myself?  (3)  What  am  I  going 
to  do  about  them? 

In  the  primary  grades  this  type  of  solution  should  be  worked  out 
orally  with  the  child.  In  the  middle  elementary  grades  it  can  often  be 
worked  out  by  the  pupil  in  writing.  When  it  is  done  in  this  medium, 
satisfactory  responses  can  be  obtained  if  the  child  is  exposed  to  only 
one  question  at  a  time;  but  he  must  answer  all  three  questions  finally. 
In  the  upper  grades  he  may  be  required  to  write  out  the  answers  to  the 
three  questions,  knowing  from  the  first  that  all  three  are  to  be  answered 
fully  and  satisfactorily.  Experience  has  disclosed  that  the  complete  and 
correct  account  may  not  be  obtained  until  the  third  question  is  answered. 

When  the  wrongdoer  has  made  confession  and  has  planned  for  mak- 
ing amends,  he  should  be  restored  to  his  group,  and  the  teacher  should 
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aid  him  in  living  up  to  his  agreement.  The  importance  of  these  last 
two  steps  must  not  be  overlooked,  because  of  their  wholesome  effect  on 
both  the  individual  and  the  group* 

The  procedure  outlined  above  challenges  the  best  in  any  teacher  help- 
ing a  child  to  develop  self-control.  Her  efforts  test  her  poise,  tact,  leader- 
ship, and  skill.  Also,  her  understanding  of  children  and  her  insight  into 
their  social  development  are  called  into  play.  Her  assistance  in  righting 
the  wrongdoer  should  show  sympathy,  kindliness,  graciousness,  patience, 
fairness,  and  other  human  qualities.  Some  situations  require  firmness, 
positively  but  gently  maintained.  In  fact,  her  activities  in  dealing  with 
every  case  of  discipline  claim  her  genuine  interest  in  the  child,  her 
earnest  desire  to  help  him  solve  his  problem,  her  justice  to  all  persons 
affected  by  him,  her  loyalty  to  the  institutions  involved,  and  her  honesty 
of  purpose. 

The  principal  should  assist  teachers  in  thinking  through  the  pro- 
cedure, in  developing  skill  in  its  use,  and  in  utilizing  it  when  occasions 
arise.  If  he  has  disciplinary  problems  referred  to  him,  he  should  follow 
the  same  procedure  as  the  teachers  are  expected  to  use.  Then  there  can 
be  no  confusion  in  children's  minds  because  of  the  application  of  differ- 
ent methods  of  solving  disciplinary  problems.  Although  in  detail  the 
individual  teacher  or  principal  should  guide  children  primarily  as  his 
training,  experience,  and  skill  dictate,  the  children  in  any  disciplinary 
situation  requiring  attention  should  go  through  the  steps  outlined  above. 

For  the  same  reason,  situations  involving  a  group  of  children  or  a 
class  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner.  The  new  elements  in 
this  kind  of  misbehavior  are  more  complex  because  of  the  number  of 
wrongdoers  and  because  group  recovery  is  necessary  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual restoration.  Often  the  real  difficulty  is  the  discovery  of  the  actual 
leaders  in  the  situation  and  their  redirection  into  constructive  channels 
of  leadership. 

Many  disciplinary  problems  involve  the  pupil  whose  interests,  pur- 
poses, and  capacities  lack  sufficient  organization  to  point  his  own  actions 
to  any  desirable  goal.  Often  he  feels  compelled  to  follow  circumstances 
rather  than  to  utilize  them  in  creating  and  directing  his  own  motives. 
He  presents  nothing  stable,  as  either  a  point  of  reference  or  a  point  of 
departure,  to  the  teacher  handling  his  problem.  This  type  of  case  chal- 
lenges even  superior  teachers.  The  principal  may  have  to  give  con- 
siderable assistance  in  dealing  with  it.  He  may  have  to  seek  the  help 
of  various  specialists  in  order  to  get  at  the  roots  of  the  difficulty,  the 
actual  causes.  The  educators  should  obtain  the  help  of  the  doctor,  the 
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psychiatrist,  and  the  school  nurse  to  develop  a  complete  diagnosis  of 
the  case  and  to  plan  the  several  significant  approaches  to  the  problem. 

Disciplinary  Problems  Referred  to  the  Principal.  Every  principal  has  an 
important  responsibility  in  guiding  many  teachers  to  determine  when  to 
refer  disciplinary  problems  to  him.  Each  teacher  must  first  realize  that 
she  should  ignore  some  situations.  The  wise  teacher  learns  to  pay  no 
attention  to  many  minor  infractions  by  children.  Minor  first  offenses 
especially  should  be  ignored,  if  no  one  is  seriously  affected  by  them. 
She  should  realize  that  only  the  rare  and  serious  problems  which  she 
finds  too  difficult  to  handle  should  be  referred  to  the  principal.  Other- 
wise her  control  of  the  class  may  be  lost  when  the  children  become 
convinced  of  her  inability  to  maintain  order. 

Occasions  arise  when  the  best  step  that  the  teacher  can  take  is  to 
refer  the  serious  problem  to  the  principal.  Mental  hygienists  indicate 
that  they  consider  most  serious,  as  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned, 
the  problems  resulting  from  a  depressed  or  unhappy  feeling,  suspicious- 
ness,  and  unsocialness.1  Others  which  must  be  attacked  by  the  teacher 
or  by  the  principal  are  stealing,  defiance  of  authority,  cruelty,  destruc- 
tion of  property,  willful  disobedience,  rudeness,  and  similar  misbehavior 
which  affects  others  and  which  can  become  cumulatively  worse  problems. 

Sometimes  the  principal  must  tactfully  take  charge  of  some  situa- 
tions. Occasionally  they  occur  with  the  young  and  inexperienced  teacher, 
who  needs  this  type  of  co-operative  help  from  the  principal.  When 
rightly  given,  this  help  serves  three  purposes.  She  becomes  a  stronger 
teacher  because  of  the  co-operation  in  solving  the  difficult  problem.  The 
children  are  given  the  character-developing  experiences  they  need.  A 
potentially  good  beginning  teacher  may  be  saved  to  the  profession. 

In  rare  instances  the  principal  must  help  both  teacher  and  children 
by  taking  charge  of  the  situation  in  which  the  teacher  has  spoken  or 
acted  unwisely.  Both  Pullias2  and  Hart3  mention  anger,  sarcasm,  cruelty, 
seeming  unfairness,  and  favoritism  as  cases  in  point.  Also,  when  the 
teacher  has  lost  control  of  the  situation,  the  principal  should  take  charge. 

Whatever  the  exceptional  reason  or  the  method  which  leads  the 
teacher  to  refer  a  case  to  the  principal,  certain  points  must  be  observed. 

1E.  Koster  Wickman,  Children's  Behavior  and  Teachers'  Attitudes,  pp.  123-128. 
The  Commonwealth  Fund,  Division  of  Publication,  1928. 

2E.  V.  Pullias,  "How  Do  You  Behave  When  Children  Misbehave?"  Childhood 
Education,  Vol.  10,  February,  1934,  pp.  230-237. 

3Frank  W.  Hart,  Teachers  and  Teaching,  Chaps.  IV  and  V,  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1934. 
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First,  the  procedure  must  not  destroy  the  child's  respect  for  the  teacher. 
Secondly,  no  phase  of  the  procedure  should  include  instructions  from 
the  teacher  to  the  principal  as  to  the  decision  he  is  to  make.  "I  want  you 
to  whip  him,"  for  example,  is  absolutely  out  of  place.  By  referring  the 
case  to  the  principal,  she  forfeits  the  right  of  making  the  final  decision. 

Thirdly,  the  principal  must  aid  a  teacher  to  recognize  her  specific 
role  in  this  situation.  When  she  accompanies  or  sends  a  wrongdoer  to 
the  principal,  her  part  must  be  that  of  a  fair-minded  person  trying  to 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  child  and  of  the  school.  Her  presentation 
of  the  case  should  be  a  frank  statement  of  the  facts  free  from  interpreta- 
tions. After  her  statement  the  child  is  entitled  to  a  hearing.  At  this  point 
the  principal  is  in  a  position  to  follow  the  procedure  for  the  pupil's 
recovery  from  wrongdoing  outlined  above. 

Corporal  Punishment.  Corporal  punishment  should  be  avoided  or 
should  be  used  as  a  last  resort  in  extreme  cases  only.  A  child  may  be- 
lieve that  corporal  punishment  is  a  necessary  means  which  will  con- 
tribute to  his  recovery  from  wrongdoing.  Out-of-school  experiences 
generally  account  for  this  misconception.  Ordinarily  the  effect  of  physi- 
cal punishment  is  negligible,  or  it  may  be  detrimental.  Therefore  the 
principal  should  make  all  possible  efforts  to  avoid  the  use  of  it,  in  spite 
of  the  child's  convictions  regarding  its  efficacy.  His  process  of  thinking 
through  his  wrong  act  and  his  decisions  regarding  other  means  of  restora- 
tion are  the  important  phases  in  his  recovery  from  wrongdoing.  When 
no  other  recourse  is  left,  the  administration  of  corporal  punishment  be- 
comes merely  the  principal's  conforming  to  an  agreement  with  the  child. 
In  most  states  the  principal  has  the  legal  right  to  administer  this  type 
of  punishment.1  Of  course  he  must  never  be  cruel  and  must  take  every 
precaution  to  avoid  injuring  the  child.  The  effect  on  the  pupil  may  be 
the  development  of  undesirable  attitudes  toward  principal,  teacher,  and 
school,  or  other  serious  lasting  reactions. 


CO-OPERATION   WITH   PARENTS    IN   MEETING 
DISCIPLINARY   PROBLEMS 

Problems  Involving  Home  and  School.  Although  most  school  disci- 
plinary problems  are  dealt  with  by  the  educational  staff  only,  occa- 
sionally the  solution  of  a  problem  requires  co-operation  between  parents 

^-Adin  Lehman,  "Legal  Principles  Governing  Corporal  Punishment  as  Administered 
in  the  Public  Schools,"  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  Vol.  20,  October, 
1934,  pp.  495-505. 
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and  teacher  or  parents  and  principal.  This  type  of  treatment  is  necessary 
if  a  problem  has  its  roots  outside  the  school  but  becomes  a  school  prob- 
lem also.  Another  problem  may  originate  in  the  school  but  soon  involve 
the  home.  Still  another  problem  may  be  confined  to  the  school;  complete 
treatment  of  it,  however,  may  require  mutual  understanding  and  co- 
operation between  parents  and  teacher  or  principal. 

Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pupil,  the  significant  aspect 
of  the  problem  is  character  development.  Hence  the  teaching  function 
involved  in  dealing  with  the  situation  is  of  primary  importance.  A  second 
function  is  also  present,  public  relations.  Both  phases  of  the  situation 
must  be  planned  for  and  met  satisfactorily.  Thorough  teaching  skill 
will  also  include  the  maintenance  of  good  home  and  school  relations. 

If  a  disciplinary  problem  requires  the  co-operative  endeavors  of 
parents  and  teacher,  it  becomes  a  family  problem  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  home.  Therefore  both  parents  of  the  child  must  participate  in 
attacking  the  disciplinary  problem.  Sometimes  both  parents  will  be 
reached  satisfactorily  through  the  contact  made  with  one  of  them.  Cases 
arise,  however,  in  which  both  parents  are  drawn  into  the  situation  by 
one  of  two  procedures:  (1)  the  school's  representative  communicates 
with  the  parent  who  would  not  otherwise  be  reached  and  requests  that 
person  to  consider  the  problem  with  the  other  parent  and  their  child,  or 
(2)  both  parents  are  notified.  These  procedures  require  tact,  diplomacy, 
skill,  and  sometimes  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  or  the  principal. 

Technique  of  Co-operative  Treatment  of  a  Problem.  Since  the  co- 
operation of  home  and  school  is  essential  in  the  situation,  the  procedures 
followed  must  be  governed  by  sympathetic  interest  in  the  child,  earnest 
desire  to  establish  complete  understanding  and  mutual  confidence,  and 
the  application  of  sound  teaching  techniques.  All  the  information  which 
has  a  bearing  on  the  situation  must  be  shared  by  both  home  and  school. 
The  interrelated  programs  to  be  followed  in  each  institution,  to  produce 
complete  recovery,  should  be  planned  carefully,  understood  thoroughly, 
and  carried  out  faithfully. 

When  the  principal  feels  the  need  for  co-operation  with  the  parents 
of  a  pupil  in  dealing  with  a  disciplinary  problem,  he  should  endeavor  to 
discover  certain  parental  attitudes  which  will  have  a  bearing  on  the 
program  of  recovery.  Gowin's  findings  indicate  certain  parental  con- 
victions to  accept,  to  change,  or  to  resolve  into  a  common  viewpoint.1 

'•Lawrence  E.  Gowin,  Opinions  of  Mothers  and  Fathers  Regarding  Certain  Ele- 
mentary School  Matters,  pp.  21-35.  Unpublished  seminar  study  on  file  in  Lange 
Library,  University  of  California,  1950. 
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Interviewing  fathers  and  mothers  separately,  regarding  various  aspects 
of  discipline  and  control,  he  obtained  viewpoints  on  many  items  which 
should  prove  helpful  to  the  principal  in  anticipating  parents'  reactions 
to  them. 

Keeping  children  after  school  Is  looked  upon  with  favor  or  not, 
depending  upon  the  reason  for  so  doing.  Both  fathers  and  mothers 
believe  that  their  children  should  be  kept  after  school  to  complete 
schoolwork  not  finished  during  regular  school  time.  All  mothers  and 
all  but  a  small  percentage  of  fathers  also  approve  of  the  practice  of 
keeping  children  after  school  hours  to  be  given  special  help  by  the 
teacher.  In  the  small  number  of  cases,  there  is  clearcut  disagreement 
between  the  father  and  mother  of  a  child.  Although  distinct  majorities 
of  fathers  and  mothers  believe  that  their  children  should  be  kept  after 
school  as  a  form  of  punishment,  slightly  less  than  one-half  of  the 
couples  subscribe  to  the  policy.  Almost  one-fourth  of  the  couples  are 
opposed  to  this  form  of  punishment.  In  over  one-fourth  of  the  families, 
the  fathers  and  mothers  are  in  disagreement  regarding  it. 

With  respect  to  spanking  as  a  means  of  making  a  child  mind,  no 
parent  considers  it  very  important,  both  parents  in  one-fifth  of  the 
group  consider  it  important,  and  two-fifths  agree  that  it  is  not  important. 
In  the  other  two-fifths  of  the  families,  the  father  and  the  mother  are  in 
disagreement.  Regarding  the  administration  of  corporal  punishment 
by  the  parents  for  disciplinary  reasons,  the  fathers  and  mothers  are  in 
agreement  in  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  families;  however,  fifty  per 
cent  favor  it  and  twenty-five  per  cent  oppose.  In  over  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  families,  the  father  and  mother  have  opposing  opinions.  A 
majority  of  the  couples  are  opposed  to  spanking  administered  by  the 
principal  but  over  one-fourth  approve  of  this  policy.  In  almost  one- 
fifth  of  the  families,  the  father  and  mother  disagree;  the  mothers 
opposing  and  the  fathers  approving  spanking  by  the  principal.  Only 
one-eighth  of  the  couples  subscribe  to  spanking  administered  by  the 
teacher  but  one-half  disapprove  of  the  policy.  In  fact,  over  two-thirds 
of  the  mothers  oppose  spanking  by  teachers  as  contrasted  with  slightly 
more  than  one-half  of  the  fathers  disapproving.  Consequently,  almost 
one-third  of  the  families  are  characterized  by  disagreement  on  this 
point;  the  fathers  in  this  group  favor  corporal  punishment  by  the 
teacher  and  the  mothers  oppose  it. 

Gowin  also  found  that  almost  all  mothers  and  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  fathers  believe  that  the  upper  elementary-grade  pupils  can 
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determine  and  maintain  disciplinary  rules  and  standards  under  the 
guidance  of  the  teacher.  However,  in  one-fourth  of  the  group,  the 
father  and  mother  disagree  on  this  point.  With  respect  to  children 
participating  in  formulating  school  policies,  only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  parents  do  not  believe  in  this  instructional  program.  The 
father  and  mother  in  most  families  are  in  agreement  on  the  merits  of  the 
policy.  Both  parents  in  three-fourths  of  the  families  believe  that  the 
teaching  of  emotional  control  is  very  important.  In  the  other  fourth 
of  the  group,  the  father  and  mother  disagree  only  with  respect  to  the 
degree  of  importance,  no  parent  considering  it  unimportant. 

The  distributions  of  responses  of  fathers  and  mothers  of  elementary- 
school  children  to  the  various  items  presented  above  have  been  included 
so  that  the  probable  nature  of  agreements  and  disagreements  may  be 
anticipated.  These  data  point  to  the  importance  of  conferring  with 
both  parents  of  a  child  in  an  effort  to  obtain  their  co-operation  in  mat- 
ters involving  both  discipline  and  control.  Of  particular  significance  are 

(1)  the  discovery  of  divergent  convictions  held  by  two  parents  and 

(2)  the  recognition  of  diverse  viewpoints  in  a  community.  When  the 
differences  between  the  parents  of  a  child  continue,  he  will  be  seriously 
affected  if  he  is  aware  of  the  controversial  standards  which  result.  The 
principal  will  understand  the  need  for  helping  the  child  or  assisting  the 
teacher  to  help  him  through  a  carefully  planned  program  of  adjustment. 
The  efforts  may  involve  steps  to  correct  his  parents'  viewpoints,  pro- 
cedures to  aid  them  in  reaching  one  set  of  standards,  or  plans  to 
minimize  unwholesome  effects.   In  the  last-mentioned  activities,  pro- 
fessional tact  must  be  observed. 

Often,  the  principal  has  to  deal  with  a  behavior  problem  in  con- 
ference with  a  mother,  the  father  being  unable  to  attend.  Dowd1 
found  that  eighty-one  per  cent  of  a  representative  group  of  mothers 
knew  that  the  quiet,  timid,  and  withdrawing  types  of  children  are 
considered  as  serious  problems  as  noisy,  aggressive,  and  mischievous 
ones.  Hence  a  large  majority  of  mothers  can  be  counted  on  to  under- 
stand such  factors  in  pupils'  behavior;  but  almost  twenty  per  cent  will 
require  the  principal's  interpretation  of  a  case. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  mutual  reporting  of  progress.  Gains 
made  by  the  child  should  be  commended.  In  fact,  he  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  convey  from  home  to  school  or  from  school  to  home 

parties  B.  Dowd,  Understanding  of  Mothers  of  Elementary  School  Children  Re- 
garding Certain  Practices  in  Modern  Elementary  Schools,  pp.  29-30.  Unpublished 
seminar  study  on  file  in  Lange  Library,  University  of  California,  1949. 
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commendations  for  development  in  character.  This  activity  should  be 
utilized  to  stimulate  him  in  his  efforts  to  earn  complete  restoration. 

Dealing  with  Upset  Parents.  At  the  outset  or  while  efforts  are  being 
made  to  cope  with  a  disciplinary  difficulty,  the  principal  may  find  him- 
self dealing  with  an  upset  parent.  Anger,  resentment,  antagonism,  bel- 
ligerence, stubbornness,  and  vindictiveness  may  represent  the  latter's 
attitude.  This  attitude  may  be  caused  by  his  impulsiveness,  an  uncon- 
trolled temper,  bias  due  to  incomplete  information  regarding  a  situation, 
and  difference  in  standards  of  behavior.  Another  type  of  upset  attitude 
consists  of  helplessness,  discouragement,  or  embarrassment.  Since  no 
teacher  is  infallible,  there  may  be  rare  instances  of  disturbance  based 
upon  justifiable  parental  objection. 

Whatever  the  parent's  attitude,  the  situation  will  test  the  principal's 
poise,  tact,  patience,  and  ability.  Pent-up  feelings  should  be  given  an 
outlet.  With  sympathy,  patience,  and  composure,  the  principal  should 
listen  attentively  to  the  parent.  He  may  have  to  urge  the  parent  in 
order  to  get  the  latter's  whole  story.  The  result  should  be  at  least  some 
recovery  of  the  parent's  equanimity,  a  condition  necessary  for  an 
unemotional  consideration  of  the  total  situation. 

The  principal's  sympathetic  response  should  indicate  a  desire  to  see 
that  only  the  right  shall  prevail.  His  attitude  should  indicate  his  con- 
viction that  the  parent's  account  is  the  truth  as  the  latter  sees  it.  With 
the  assurance  that  he  will  deal  with  the  matter  thoroughly,  the  princi- 
pal should  inform,  the  parent  tactfully  of  his  intention  to  question  care- 
fully all  persons  involved  in  or  witnesses  to  the  reported  situation  as  the 
only  fair  method  of  handling  it.  The  parent  who  agrees  to  this  arrange- 
ment must  be  justified  in  his  confidence  in  the  principal  by  the  latter's 
subsequent  efforts. 

Sometimes  the  situation  is  not  completely  cleared  up  until  the  prin- 
cipal has  a  final  conference  with  the  parent,  relates  the  important  facts 
in  the  situation,  and  indicates  his  solution.  If  a  written  confession  of 
the  child  has  been  obtained  and  filed  shortly  after  his  overt  act,  the 
record  is  invaluable  in  dealing  with  an  unreasonable  parent.  With  or 
without  this  record,  the  evidence  is  generally  distinctly  in  favor  of  most 
steps  which  the  teacher  has  taken,  the  child  having  withheld  some  im- 
portant facts  from  his  parent.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  princi- 
pal must  uphold  the  teacher. 

The  reason  for  the  pupil's  failure  to  make  a  complete  confession  to 
his  parent  may  be  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  whole  situation.  Justi- 
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fiable  fear  of  the  father,  for  example,  may  be  the  cause.  The  principal 
must  help  the  father  to  a  better  understanding  of  how  to  establish  and 
maintain  desirable  parent-child  relationships.  This  assistance  given  the 
parents  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  good  teaching  act. 

The  very  rare  case  may  occur  in  which  the  teacher  is  at  least  partly 
to  blame  in  the  reported  situation.  The  wrong  she  has  done  cannot  be 
condoned  by  the  principal.  Such  a  stand  destroys  a  parent's  confidence 
in  principal  and  teacher.  The  parent  is  entitled  to  the  principal's  assur- 
ance that  the  latter  will  thresh  out  the  matter  with  the  teacher.  Indicat- 
ing the  probable  future  effects  on  the  child  and  the  teacher,  the  princi- 
pal should  warn  the  parent  regarding  the  seriousness  of  undermining 
the  teacher's  authority. 

If  the  case  is  a  recurrence  of  similar  ones  in  which  the  same  teacher 
has  been  involved  and  the  principal  has  discussed  them  with  her,  he  may 
have  to  deal  very  firmly  with  her.  Because  of  her  unwillingness  to  profit 
by  past  experiences,  she  should  suffer  all  the  consequences  of  her  act. 
In  resorting  to  this  final  recourse,  the  principal  must  protect  the  chil- 
dren and  the  school  from  any  ill  effects.  The  total  situation  must  be 
completely  and  satisfactorily  solved,  however.  This  point  is  reached 
when  all  persons  now  involved — child,  parents,  teacher,  and  principal — 
co-operate  genuinely  in  helping  the  pupil  to  develop  self-control  and  in 
helping  the  teacher  to  meet  disciplinary  problems  correctly. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV 


The  Principal's  Problem  of  Public  Relations 

Involving  Primarily  the  School  Personnel 


In  contrast  with  the  time  assigned  to  administration  or  to  supervision, 
a  program  of  public  relations  demands  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  the  principal's  time.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  very  important  responsi- 
bility, requiring  careful,  intensive  planning  and  execution  because  of  the 
fundamental  purposes  it  serves.  Being  in  fact  a  major  function,  public 
relations  must  be  carried  on  thoroughly  in  the  time  devoted  to  them. 
Since  1929,  economic  and  social  conditions  have  led  to  public  attitudes 
and  actions  which  disclose  the  need  for  a  more  constructive  conception 
of  public  relations  than  generally  prevailed  before  that  year. 


NATURE  ANB  PURPOSES  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Definition.  Public  relations  constitute  the  twofold  service  of  ( 1 )  keep- 
ing the  public  intelligently  informed  regarding  the  educational  program 
and  school  conditions  and  (2)  apprising  the  school  officials  and  em- 
ployees of  community  conditions  and  the  people's  attitude  toward  the 
educational  program.  In  1927  Moehlman  indicated  clearly  the  need  for 
considering  the  function  as  a  professional  service  designed  to  collect  and 
disseminate  factual  information  soundly  and  efficiently.1  Interpretation 
of  facts  carefully  gathered,  conscientiously  analyzed,  and  truthfully  pre- 
sented is  the  basis  of  a  substantial  public-relations  program.  Moehlman 
presented  in  detail  the  techniques  as  applied  to  serving  the  community's 
needs  and  meeting  the  school  system's  needs.2 

Purposes.  The  three  significant  purposes  involved  in  public  relations 
must  be  (1)  the  sound  improvement  of  the  educational  program  for  all 
learners,  (2)  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  educational  organization, 
and  (3)  the  educationally  efficient  operation  of  the  organization.  These 
purposes  are  in  keeping  with  the  general  objectives  of  education  in  a 

1A,  B.  Moehlman,  Public  School  Relations,  pp.  3-43.  Rand  McNally  &  Company, 
1927. 

2A.  B.  Moehlman,  Social  Interpretation.  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1938. 
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democracy.   The  goals  of  a  public-relations  program  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  fundamental  educational  objectives. 

To  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  children,  it  is  necessary  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  an  educational  institution  that  is  an  integral  and  vital 
part  of  the  plan  for  developing  an  enlightened,  competent,  and  con- 
structively active  citizenry.  This  goal  can  be  achieved  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  public  and  the  teaching  profession.  Co-operative 
action  depends  upon  the  development  of  mutual  understanding  and 
shared  wholesome  attitudes.  Hence  the  specific  purposes  of  a  desirable 
program  of  public  relations  should  be 

1.  To  keep  the  public  continually  and  fully  informed  regarding  the 
objectives,  conditions,  and  needs  of  the  schools. 

2 .  To  keep  school  officials  and  employees  continually  and  thoroughly 
informed  regarding  the  essential  educational  needs  of  the  pupils  and 
the  reactions  of  the  public  to  the  existing  educational  program. 

3.  To  assist  all  citizens  to  be  competent  4n  their  appraisal  of  the 
educational  program  so  that  they  may  provide  adequately  for  the 
essential  needs  of  the  pupils. 

4.  To  clarify  professional  practices  with  respect  to  the  instructional 
treatment  of  current  social  tendencies  and  problems,  in  order  to  meet 
essential  needs  of  individuals  and  communities. 

5.  To  develop  intelligent,  sympathetic  understanding  between  parents 
and  teachers  in  meeting  the  needs  of  every  child,  and  efficient  co- 
operation based  upon  a  thorough  insight  into  the  responsibilities  of  the 
home  and  of  the  school. 

6.  To  establish  co-operative  relations  between  the  school  and  all  other 
institutions  and  agents  of  the  community  in  matters  of  public  welfare, 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  sound  educational  purposes. 

Standards  for  a  Program,  of  Public  Relations.  In  order  to  meet  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  above,  persons  responsible  for  planning  programs  of 
public  relations  should  keep  in  mind  the  general  standards  to  be  met. 
They  are  as  follows : 

1.  A  public-relations  program  should  be  based  on  the  desire  and  the 
practice  of  telling  the  truth.  This  standard  involves  marshaling  and 
presenting  all  essential  facts  impersonally,  unselfishly,  and  honestly. 
It  implies  consideration  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  every  person  in 
order  to  avoid  unnecessary  and  unwise  injury  of  any  person.  Stress 
should  be  given  to  the  actual  nature  of  a  situation  or  condition  rather 
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than  to  insinuations  about  it.  From  a  tenable  professional  point  of  view, 
interpretations  should  be  based  upon  sound  educational  purposes. 

2.  The  program  of  public  relations  should  be  continuous.  This  stand- 
ard implies  keeping  the  public  regularly  rather  than  sporadically  aware 
of  the  educational  program.  It  includes  also  keeping  the  school  officials 
and  affected  employees  constantly  in  touch  with  community  and  school 
conditions.  It  involves  keeping  the  officials  and  employees  conversant 
with  the  attitudes  of  the  public,  of  organized  groups,  and  of  individuals 
toward  the  educational  program. 

3.  The  public-relations  program  should  be  conducted  with  thorough- 
ness. In  the  interests  of  the  children,  fundamental  information  should 
reach  each  person  in  the  community.  Every  available,  essential,  and 
constructive  means  should  be  utilized  to  (1)  provide  for  mutual  under- 
standing,  (2)   create  warranted  respect,  and   (3)   further  the  best 
possible  educational  program. 

4.  The  public-relations  program  should  be  effective.  This  standard 
is  partly  implied  in  the  paragraph  above.  Other  considerations  are  in- 
volved also.   For  instance,  information  should  be  presented  in  such  a 
way  as  to  appeal  to  the  persons  for  whom  it  is  intended.  Clarity,  definite- 
ness,  and  an  interesting  manner  of  treating  every  item  presented  are 
requisite.    Utterances  and  writings  should  be  understandable  to  the 
group  addressed.  Every  presentation  should  be  dignified  and  forceful, 
never  imperious  and  dogmatic.  With  many  important  educational  truths 
still  undetermined,  moderation  should  characterize  most  expositions  of 
the  profession. 


PLANNING   THE   PUBLIC-RELATIONS   PROGRAM 
FOR   A    SCHOOL 

The  Principal's  Position  in  the  Program.  The  elementary  school  is  the 
key  institution  between  the  people  and  the  public-school  system,  in  cities 
as  well  as  in  rural  communities.  Throughout  the  nation  this  school  is 
closer  to  all  the  people  than  any  other.  In  fact,  95  per  cent  of  the 
elementary  schools  are  public  schools,  and  92  per  cent  of  kindergarten 
and  elementary-school  enrollments  are  in  public  institutions.1  Since  the 
changes  necessary  to  keep  the  elementary  schools  in  step  with  public 
conditions  and  needs  occur  slowly,  public  understanding  and  support  of 

Computed  from  the  data  in  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  Bulletin,  1935, 
No.  2,  pp.  2-7. 
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the  essential  modifications  must  be  won  by  means  of  a  definitely  planned 
public-relations  program.  Because  of  the  focal  position  of  the  elementary 
school,  its  principal  must  serve  as  its  leader  in  the  program. 

Steps  in  Planning  the  Program.  In  planning  a  public-relations  program 
for  a  school,  the  principal  should  develop  it  as  a  phase  of  the  program 
for  the  school  system.  In  this  respect  his  responsibilities  to  the  school 
board  and  to  the  superintendent  are  definite.  As  in  all  other  educational 
matters,  the  board  of  education  represents  the  people  in  determining 
the  general  policies  and  regulations  governing  the  program  of  public 
relations.  The  superintendent  of  schools  is  the  chief  officer  in  administer- 
ing this  program,  If  it  has  become  a  well-organized  and  systematized 
service  to  the  children,  the  school  system,  and  the  community,  the 
principal's  planning  is  simplified  accordingly. 

He  should  contribute  to  the  formulation  of  the  general  policies,  there- 
fore, by  furnishing  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  the  findings  from 
the  school  and  community  surveys  discussed  in  Chapters  III  and  IV. 
The  data  and  conclusions  should  influence  both  superintendent  and 
school  board  in  determining  the  basic  procedures  to  be  followed,  if  the 
program  is  to  be  effective.  The  adopted  general  policies  and  procedures 
govern  the  formulation  of  specific  policies  and  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  a  schooFs  program  of  public  relations  and  in  the  execution  of  that 
program. 

The  specific  planning  by  the  principal,  with  his  own  school  as  well  as 
the  school  system  in  mind,  includes 

1.  Conducting  a  continuous  survey  of  all  significant  phases  of  the 
school  and  its  community  and  making  a  critical  analysis  of  the  data  thus 
obtained. 

2.  Determining  the  possible  means  to  be  utilized  in  administering  and 
directing  a  public-relations  program. 

3.  Considering  the  possible  agents  to  participate  in  planning  and 
executing  the  public-relations  program, 

4.  Organizing  the  personnel  and  agencies  into  a  workable  program. 

5.  Training  the  agents  as  efficient,  constructive  operators  of  the 
program. 

6.  Putting  the  program  into  operation  and  maintaining  its  efficiency. 

7.  Appraising  the  results  in  terms  of  defensibly  sound  purposes. 

The  program  of  activities  suggested  by  Moehlman  includes  individual 
contacts,  group  contacts,  direct  publicity,  parent  education,  and  adult 
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education.1  In  Public  School  Relations  Moehlman  classified  the  means 
which  the  principal  should  utilize  under  four  heads :  ( 1 )  written  agencies, 
(2)  visual  agencies,  (3)  oral  agencies,  and  (4)  social  agencies.2  Written 
agencies  include  bulletins,  letters,  official  publications,  student  publica- 
tions, reports,  newspapers,  and  magazines.  Visual  means  include  school 
exhibits,  individual  children's  schoolwork,  demonstrations,  posters,  mo- 
tion pictures,  and  school  buildings.  Oral  agencies  include  speeches,  lec- 
tures, conferences,  interviews,  telephone  communications,  sound  motion 
pictures,  and  radio  performances.  Under  social  agencies  fall  the  many 
ways  in  which  individuals  participate  in  community  activities,  in  which 
the  school  participates  in  community  affairs,  and  in  which  persons,  es- 
pecially school  officials  and  school  employees,  make  daily  contacts. 

In  his  planning  the  principal  should  consider  two  types  of  agents. 
One  type  is  directly  responsible  for  the  public-relations  program:  school- 
board  members,  superintendent  of  schools,  principal,  teachers,  school 
nurse,  school  secretary,  custodian,  and  other  employees  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. The  second  type  includes  all  persons  who  are  not  directly  employed 
in  the  school  system  but  who  may  be  important  participators  in  the 
public-relations  program:  the  pupils,  their  parents,  newspapermen,  civic 
officials,  and  other  citizens. 

A  careful  consideration  of  each  agent  and  agency  should  lead  the 
principal  to  determine  how  every  person  can  render  the  most  efficient 
service  in  a  constructive  program  of  public  relations.  A  desirable  in- 
formational bulletin  service,  for  example,  depends  upon  the  types  and 
kinds  of  bulletins  to  be  sent  out,  the  specific  purpose  of  every  bulletin, 
the  persons  to  receive  each  bulletin,  the  person  or  persons  most  com- 
petent to  prepare  the  bulletin,  and  the  method  of  delivering  a  particular 
bulletin.  Furnishing  news  to  the  press  must  be  planned  and  executed 
with  similar  care  and  thoroughness.  The  total  use  of  the  school  plant, 
the  participation  of  children  in  public  relations,  the  organization  of  visits 
to  the  home  or  to  the  school,  the  formulation  and  distribution  of  various 
kinds  of  reports,  and  other  co-operative  activities  must  be  determined 
and  carried  on  as  integral  phases  of  an  effectively  organized  program. 

The  principal's  particular  responsibility  includes  his  instruction  of 
all  other  employees  who  serve  with  him  in  the  school.  To  be  most  helpful 
to  them  and  to  carry  his  own  share  of  the  program,  he  must  make 

aA.  B.  Moehlman,  Social  Interpretation,  pp.  112-113.  D.  Appleton-Century  Com- 
pany, 1938. 

2A.  B.  Moehlman,  Public  School  Relations,  Chap.  V.  Rand  McNally  &  Company, 
1927. 
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thorough  self -preparation  regarding  the  nature,  procedures,  and  means 
of  public  relations.  All  these  activities  provide  the  necessary  foundation 
for  his  administration,  direction,  and  appraisal  of  the  planned  program. 
When  the  principal's  planning  and  execution  of  the  school's  program 
of  public  relations  are  efficient,  the  various  activities  will  evidence  this 
efficiency.  The  important  ones  are  included  below  and  in  the  following 
chapter  to  illustrate  their  specific  nature.  Space  permits  only  a  brief 
treatment  of  each  phase.  If  the  reader  desires  to  make  a  more  extensive 
study  of  public  relations,  he  should  consult  the  references  to  extensive 
discussions  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  and  the  next. 


THE   TEACHING   STAFF  IN  THE   PUBLIC-RELATIONS 

PROGRAM 

Importance  of  Teachers'  Participation.  The  teachers  constitute  the  larg- 
est employed  group  in  the  school  and  in  the  school  system.  They  are  in 
close  contact  with  the  children  and  their  parents.  In  small  communities 
especially,  all  the  teaching  staff  live  in  the  school  community,  some  only 
part  of  the  time  and  others  permanently.  Collectively,  teachers  have 
widespread  community  contacts  as  members  of  religious,  fraternal,  and 
civic  organizations.  Because  of  these  facts,  the  teachers  form  the  most 
important  group  of  employed  agents  in  the  public-relations  program. 

The  principal  should  aid  the  teachers  in  recognizing  their  importance 
in  this  respect  and  the  necessity  for  their  co-operative  planning  and 
executing  of  the  public-relations  program.  By  means  of  teachers3  meet- 
ings and  individual  conferences,  the  principal  may  assist  the  teachers  in 
becoming  constructive  public-relations  agents.  They  should  acquire  all 
the  knowledge  necessary  for  such  work.  Teachers  should  have  a  thorough 
grasp  of  community  conditions,  of  the  schools'  educational  policies  and 
program,  and  of  their  own  school's  particular  educational  policies,  pur- 
poses, and  program.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  they  participate  in 

(1)  gathering  the  essential  data  about  the  community  and  the  school, 

(2)  developing  the  public-relations  program,  and  (3)  serving  wherever 
possible  as  public-relations  agents. 

Teacher  and  Pupil  Relationships,  Above  all  else  in  each  teacher's 
responsibility  she  should  realize  her  position  in  teacher  and  pupil  rela- 
tionships. Her  pupils  must  be  sent  home  happy,  enthusiastic,  and  under- 
standing regarding  their  daily  school  experiences.  Reasons  for  their 
activities  and  their  normal  interests  in  classwork  are  desirable  bases  for 
their  attitudes.  They  must  recognize  in  her  a  person  genuinely  sym- 
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pathetic  toward  and  deeply  interested  in  them.  She  should  be  as  keenly 
interested  in  her  teaching  as  they  should  be  interested  in  returning  to 
school  each  morning.  When  pupils  like  their  teacher,  they  like  their 
school.  The  parents  reflect  the  attitudes  of  the  children. 

Teacher  and  Parent  Relationships.  In  contact  with  a  parent  the  teacher 
should  display  the  same  wholesome  interest  in  the  child  that  she  displays 
in  the  classroom.  His  welfare  and  development  must  be  evident  primary 
considerations.  She  should  foster  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  under- 
standing between  herself  and  the  parent.  A  cordial  acquaintanceship 
will  inspire  mutual  confidence.  The  teacher's  apparent  insight  into  and 
appreciation  of  the  educational  program,  the  school,  and  the  child  in- 
fluence the  parent  to  become  an  enthusiastic,  understanding  supporter 
of  the  school. 

Children's  reactions  and  their  development,  together  with  the  ob- 
servations and  comments  of  parents,  affect  the  professional  reputation 
of  the  teacher.  She  must  earn  for  herself  public  recognition  as  a  skillful 
teacher  who  always  endeavors  to  do  her  best.  A  well-deserved  reputation 
of  this  sort  is  reflected  favorably  in  the  parents'  attitudes  toward  the 
school  and  its  work. 

Teachers'  Reports  to  Parents.  Teachers'  reports  to  parents  consist  of 
report  cards,  written  messages,  and  oral  communications.  Of  these  the 
report  card  is  the  one  which  generally  reaches  every  parent.  In  many 
instances,  it  is  the  sole  direct  means  of  communication  between  teacher 
and  parents  concerning  the  child's  progress.  Consequently  it  must  pro- 
duce understanding,  secure  co-operation,  and  create  good  will  between 
the  home  and  the  school. 

Quite  generally,  the  report  card  fails  to  serve  one  or  more  of  these 
vital  purposes.  The  failure  arises  primarily  from  the  fact  that  school 
officials  try  to  make  one  form  of  record  serve  two  basic  purposes,  and 
so  far  no  one  has  been  markedly  successful  in  this  endeavor.  The  solu- 
tion seems  to  rest  in  the  development  of  two  forms.  One  form  should 
be  the  report  sent  to  the  parents  furnishing  them  with  fundamental  in- 
formation about  their  child  which  they  should  know  for  his  good.  The 
second  form  should  be  the  confidential,  professional  case  record  kept  in 
the  school  for  instructional  and  administrative  uses  by  the  professional 
workers  only  in  promoting  the  child's  development.  This  latter  record 
should  be  similar  to  the  case  records  kept  by  progressive  physicians. 

Hence  any  report  card  sent  home  should  reflect  the  sound  educational 
purposes  of  the  school  and  disclose  the  extent  to  which  the  pupil  has 
developed  in  all  important  respects.  In  order  to  be  most  serviceable  the 
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report  should  provide  a  comprehensive  portrayal  of  the  child.  When 
it  serves  this  purpose  it  provides  a  sound  basis  for  developing  co-opera- 
tion between  the  home  and  the  school.  The  report  from  teacher  to 
parents  should  include,  therefore,  all  major  phases  of  a  child's  devel- 
opment— physical,  mental,  social,  emotional,  and  scholastic.  The  re- 
port should  inform  the  parents  about  their  child  as  the  sole  individual 
pupil  under  consideration  and  not  in  comparison  with  other  pupils. 
It  should  be  worded  so  that  parents  understand  clearly  the  informa- 
tion which  the  teacher  is  conveying  to  them.  Furthermore,  the  report 
should  emphasize  what  is  right  with  the  child  rather  than  what  is 
wrong.  When  a  pupiPs  difficulty  or  need  is  reported,  the  communica- 
tion should  be  formulated  in  explanatory  terms,  with  suggestions  for 
overcoming  the  obstacle.  Furthermore,  the  parent  should  be  expressly 
invited  to  confer  with  the  teacher.  A  conference  may  be  necessary  to 
complete  understanding  and  co-operation. 

The  modern  school  report  card  is  designed,  therefore,  as  a  means  of 
communication  between  teacher  and  parent  in  the  interest  of  a  child's 
well-being.  Consequently  the  items  on  the  form  are  formulated  to  de- 
pict the  development  of  a  pupil  as  a  person  rather  than  to  present 
"school  marks."  The  trend  in  the  report-card  form  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  example: 

Your  child's  social  relationships  General  health  (after  doctor's  examina- 

Acceptance  of  responsibility  tion) 

Respect  for  property  Your  child's  special  responsibilities: 

Care  of  school  property 


Use  of  school  time  Your  child's  development  through 

Self-control  The  social  studies 

Consideration  of  others  Understanding  his  environment 

Co-operation  with  others  Understanding  other  peoples 

Participation  in  play  Recognition  of  civic  responsibilities 

Independence  in  work  Appreciation  of  democratic  living 

Neatness  Developing  democratic  ideals 

Accuracy  Participation  in  social  studies  units 

Completion  of  work  The  language  arts 

Attitude  toward  school  Development  of  oral  expression 

Your  child's  healthful  living  Development  of  written  expression 

Knowledge  regarding  health  Development  of  reading  skills 

Development  of  health  habits  Widening  of  reading  interests 

Observing  safety  precautions  Ability  to  listen 

Skill  in  physical  activities  Accuracy  in  spelling 

Interest  in  wholesome  play  Skill  in  penmanship 

Growth:  height  Arithmetic 

Growth :  weight  Skill  in  arithmetical  processes 
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Understanding  on  numbers  Appreciation  of  art 

Skill  in  solving  common  problems  Development  in  music 

The  fine  arts  Expression  through  art 

Appreciation  of  music  Skill  in  handcraf ts 

The  above  type  of  report  provides  for  teacher-reaction  in  terms  of 
"satisfactory  growth/5  "satisfactory  improvement,"  "some  improve- 
ment, but  more  desirable/7  "little  growth/'  and  "conference  urged  in 
child's  interest."  Often  these  phrases  appear  in  a  legend  with  some 
sort  of  key  to  be  used  in  indicating  the  state  of  development.  An  addi- 
tional space  on  the  report  card  is  provided  for  the  "Teacher's  Message 
to  Parents."  This  space  may  be  used  to  explain  the  meaning  parents 
are  to  infer  from  the  teacher's  report  on  various  points.  It  may  be 
used  also  to  discuss  other  important  points  which  the  parents  should 
know  about  their  child.  The  teacher's  report  of  this  nature  should  in- 
clude specific  commendations  about  the  child  even  though  further 
improvement  should  be  expected  in  him. 

The  principal  and  teachers  should  anticipate  parents5  reactions  to 
the  types  of  information  reported.  Various  research  studies  indicate 
the  probable  convictions  to  be  found  among  them.1  Parents  consider 
the  Three  R's  very  important,  but  some  look  upon  handwriting  as  less 
important  than  the  other  subjects.  Health,  citizenship,  manners,  and 
emotional  control  are  widely  rated  as  being  "very  important."  There 
is  a  marked  tendency  to  rate  social  studies  as  "very  important"  but 
also  another  tendency  to  rate  them  merely  "important."  The  adults 
are  about  equally  divided  between  the  two  ratings  regarding  the  value 
of  elementary  science  and  of  physical  education.  Music,  art,  and  hand- 
crafts  are  rated  "important";  deviations  from  this  value  tend  slightly 
more  toward  "not  important"  than  "very  important."  Regarding  these 
three  subjects,  fathers  and  mothers  in  some  homes  have  conflicting  con- 
victions. 

Large  majorities  of  parents  are  aware  of  the  modern  trends  in 
teaching  which  are  often  alluded  to  in  the  newer  types  of  report  card. 
Reactions  of  parents  indicate,  however,  that  considerable  numbers  are 
unaware  of  these  practices.  The  school  staff  will  encounter  some  par- 
ents who  do  not  understand  the  teaching  methods  or  who  disagree  with 
them.  The  last  two  types  of  reactions  are  especially  evident  with  re- 
spect to  the  role  of  phonics  in  reading,  the  emphasis  on  language  usage 

1Recent  research  studies,  in  the  author's  files,  indicate  that  interviews  with  parents 
of  elementary-school  pupils  support  the  summarized  findings, 
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rather  than  formal  grammar,  the  integration  of  the  social  studies, 
physical  education  through  plays  and  games  rather  than  calisthenics, 
and  stress  on  functional  arithmetic.  The  educational  staff  must  help 
these  parents  acquire  an  understanding  of  these  phases  of  teaching. 

In  an  endeavor  to  meet  all  the  significant  purposes  of  a  report  from 
school  to  home  regarding  each  pupil,  some  school  systems  have  replaced 
the  conventional  report  card  by  a  personal  note  from  teacher  to  parent. 
Letter  forms  printed  for  the  teacher's  use  serve  three  purposes.  They 
economize  her  time  in  preparing  periodical  reports  to  all  parents,  ensure 
the  inclusion  of  all  significant  items,  and  ensure  ready  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  parents.  Included  in  the  communication  are  the  edu- 
cational experiences  provided  for  the  child,  the  evidence  supporting  the 
teacher's  analysis,  and  the  plans  for  the  child's  further  development. 

In  various  schools  a  personal  letter  written  by  the  teacher  is  sent 
with  the  report  card.  Letter  and  card  are  designed  to  supplement  each 
other  so  that  they  cover  the  points  included  in  the  letter  form  of  report. 
Some  school  systems  follow  the  practice  of  including  with  the  report 
card  a  message  from  the  principal,  the  superintendent,  or  the  board  of 
education.  Each  communication  deals  with  some  important  phase,  pur- 
pose, or  condition  of  the  school  or  of  the  school  system.  It  is  a  brief, 
definite,  accurate  statement  interestingly  and  simply  presented. 

In  order  that  reporting  may  be  a  reciprocal  responsibility,  some 
schools  are  introducing  the  report  from  parents  to  the  teacher  regard- 
ing a  child.  The  points  included  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  in  the 
report  from  teacher  to  parents.  Where  such  reports  have  been  intro- 
duced effectively,  the  forms  have  been  developed  co-operatively  by 
teachers  and  representative  parents. 

Teachers  prepare  and  send  many  other  types  of  messages  to  par- 
ents. Whether  they  are  individual  or  general  communications,  they 
must  meet  another  purpose  in  addition  to  the  specific  reason  for  send- 
ing them.  The  second  purpose  is  to  contribute  to  desirable  public  rela- 
tions. No  communication  should  arouse  antagonism,  resentment, 
hatred,  or  other  negative  attitudes  toward  the  teacher  or  school.  The 
letter  should  express  and  thus  engender  the  opposite  attitudes.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a  teacher  to  a  parent  illustrates  this  point: 

Dear  Mrs.  G : 

This  letter  should  give  you  as  much  pleasure,  I  think,  as  it  gives  me  to  write 
it.  Since  our  conference  about  John,  I  have  followed  the  plan  we  worked  out 
and  can  see  that  you  have  done  so,  too.  His  own  effort  has  been  splendid  and 
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deserves  your  commendation.  I  told  him  how  proud  I  was  of  him,  indicating 
to  him  the  ways  he  has  improved.  I  am  sure  you  will  let  him  tell  you  about  them. 

He  is  regaining  some  of  his  popularity  with  the  rest  of  the  class.  They  see 
how  hard  he  is  trying  to  be  helpful  and  considerate  of  others.  There  have  been 
fine  responses  from  the  other  children,  which  I  believe  John's  leadership  has 
encouraged.  When  he  uses  his  influence  with  that  little  group,  he  achieves  a  lot. 

Do  you  agree  with  me  that  we  must  not  modify  our  plan  for  a  little  while 
longer?  Have  you  other  suggestions  for  me  which  will  help  John? 

Cordially  yours, 
R.  McM. 

Teachers  should  co-operate  in  preparing  for  parents  information 
about  the  school  which  will  prove  helpful  to  both  parties.  The  com- 
munications can  be  developed  and  sent  as  a  series  of  letters  or,  if  the 
parents  prefer,  as  a  handbook  of  general  information.  One  such  hand- 
book includes  teacher-prepared  statements  on  the  following  important 
items:  daily  time  schedule,  first  and  second  grade  split  sessions,  recesses, 
excuses  for  absence,  attendance,  kindergarten,  withdrawal  of  books, 
home  study,  pupils'  reports,  traffic  dangers  and  regulations,  cafeteria, 
milk  service,  extracurricular  lessons,  playground,  detention  of  pupils, 
afterschool  playground  program,  parent-teacher  association.  Quotations 
from  this  handbook  follow: 

3.  Recesses.  There  is  an  intermission  at  the  end  of  each  hour.  It  is  good 
hygiene  to  have  young  pupils  confined  for  not  more  than  an  hour  at  any  one 
time.  The  time  schedule  is  so  arranged  that  the  recesses  of  the  upper  and  lower 
grades  come  at  different  times.  Toilet  facilities,  drinking  fountains,  milk  serv- 
ice, and  our  small  playground  make  this  arrangement  the  most  satisfactory  one. 
Little  children  are  not  interfered  with  by  the  older  pupils.  Each  group  can 
play  better  and  more  freely  and  be  cared  for  in  other  ways  more  thoroughly. 

5.  Attendance.  For  your  child's  best  interest,  he  should  attend  school 
regularly  and  promptly.  Schoolwork  is  always  planned  with  this  hope  in  mind. 
Poor  attendance  causes  the  child  to  fall  behind  in  his  work.  He  becomes  dis- 
couraged and  unhappy.  The  situation  leads  to  loss  of  interest,  lack  of  attention, 
and  development  of  poor  work  habits. 

A  tardy  pupil  loses  out  because  he  is  too  late  to  know  what  the  assignment  is. 

Unavoidable  absence  due  to  illness  leads  the  teacher  to  give  extra  help  to 
the  child.  Sympathetically  and  carefully,  the  pupil  is  assisted  in  making  up 
the  work  he  has  missed.  Even  in  some  worthy  cases,  it  is  very  difficult  for  pupils 
to  regain  the  lost  ground. 

Teachers'  Visits  to  Homes.  Home  visitation  by  teachers  is  common  in 
some  communities  and  wholly  absent  in  others.  In  certain  school  dis- 
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tricts  teachers  experience  difficulty  in  trying  to  visit  parents,  while  in 
other  places  teachers  are  heartily  welcomed  into  the  homes.  Customs, 
attitudes,  personalities,  and  previous  experiences  are  factors  causing  the 
variations.  Rightly  done,  however,  home  visits  prove  valuable  agencies 
in  drawing  the  home  and  school  closer  together.  But  the  teacher's  visit 
that  is  resented  by  the  parents  before  and  after  it  has  occurred  may 
prove  harmful  rather  than  helpful.  Where  there  is  such  resentment, 
home  visits  should  be  eliminated  from  a  public-relations  program. 

In  many  situations  where  home  visiting  is  desirable,  parents  must  be 
notified  ahead  that  teachers  are  going  to  visit  their  pupils'  homes.  Chil- 
dren should  carry  home  the  feeling  that  their  teacher's  visits  are  to  be 
friendly  ones  designed  to  contribute  to  the  children's  welfare.  During 
every  visit  the  parents  should  be  able  to  feel  the  teacher's  personal 
interest  in  their  child  and  her  desire  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  parents,  their  aspirations  for  their  child,  and  interests  which  a  teacher 
and  the  parents  should  share.  The  discussion  of  these  points  should  dis- 
close to  parents  the  nature  of  the  school  program.  The  principal  should 
impress  upon  each  teacher  the  importance  of  an  expressed  genuine  in- 
terest in  the  child  and  the  ability  to  win  the  confidence  of  parents  similar 
to  that  gained  by  the  family  doctor.  The  impression  her  visit  leaves  with 
these  adults  will  affect  their  attitudes  toward  the  school.  They  will  gee 
that  its  personnel  recognizes  each  child  as  an  individual  and  has  a 
definite  interest  in  his  welfare  and  development.  Incidentally,  the  teacher 
assimilates  information  helpful  to  her  and  to  the  school  in  serving  her 
pupil's  specific  needs.  She  acquires  considerable  knowledge  about  the 
parents,  an  insight  into  home  and  family  conditions  materially  affecting 
the  child,  and  an  understanding  of  the  co-operation  to  be  expected  from 
the  parents. 

Teachers'  Social  Contacts*  If  the  school  is  to  gain  public  recognition 
as  an  integral  part  of  community  life,  teachers  must  participate  willingly 
and  cheerfully  in  the  important  phases  of  community  activities.  Social 
acceptance,  mutual  confidence,  and  community  respect  are  products  of 
these  experiences.  Teachers  should  be  encouraged,  also,  to  join  fraternal, 
civic,  religious,  and  other  acceptable  organizations  in  the  community. 
Participation  in  programs  and  activities  is  desirable  but  not  to  the  point 
where  teaching  suffers.  These  points  should  be  discussed  in  teachers' 
meetings.  Individual  conferences  may  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  an 
indifferent  or  thoughtless  teacher. 

These  organizations  provide  numerous  opportunities  for  personal 
contacts  and  informal  conversations  with  the  adult  public.  Through 
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these  means  teachers  may  grasp  community  ideals,  purposes,  problems, 
needs,  and  conditions.  They  can  discover  public  attitudes,  correct  wrong 
impressions,  and  furnish  fundamental  facts,  thus  serving  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  children  in  their  school. 

In  small  school  districts  and  rural  centers,  teachers  should  live  in  the 
district  at  least  during  the  school  term,  especially  if  this  type  of  residence 
is  desired  by  the  citizens.  In  some  communities  the  teachers  are  closely 
observed  by  the  townspeople  and  frequently  become  the  topic  of  con- 
versation. The  significance  of  their  situation  must  be  impressed  upon 
them,  particularly  upon  new  teachers  who  lack  experience  in  rural 
districts. 

The  teacher  whose  home  is  in  the  district  should  possess  extensive 
detailed  knowledge  regarding  it,  and  should  make  constructive  use  of 
this  knowledge.  She  should  be  particularly  helpful  in  bringing  the  public 
and  the  school  together.  Also,  she  may  be  well  acquainted  with  the  in- 
fluential members  of  the  community  and  therefore  be  the  logical  person 
to  interpret  the  school  to  them.  The  principal  is  responsible  for  aiding 
her  to  be  sound  in  her  interpretations. 


OTHER   SCHOOL   EMPLOYEES    IN   THE   PUBLIC-RELATIONS 

PROGRAM 

In  addition  to  the  instructional  staff,  the  principal  can  assist  other 
school  employees  in  recognizing  their  importance  in  the  public-relations 
program  and  in  carrying  their  share  of  the  responsibilities  involved  in 
it.  The  school  custodian,  various  craftsmen  of  the  building  trades  oc- 
casionally at  work  in  the  school,  the  school  nurse,  the  school  secretary, 
the  attendance  officer,  the  visiting  teacher,  and  the  school  doctor  illus- 
trate types  of  employees.  Several  types  have  been  selected  to  indicate 
the  items  that  a  principal  should  keep  in  mind  regarding  the  public- 
relations  services  of  other  school  employees. 

The  School  Custodian.  The  school  custodian  exemplifies  the  group  of 
agents  who  are  responsible  either  regularly  or  occasionally  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  school  plant.  He  is  the  most  important  member  of  this 
group  because  he  is  continuously  employed  in  the  school.  Some  refer- 
ence to  him  as  a  public-relations  agent  is  included  in  various  parts  of 
Chapter  XI;  the  reader  should  refer  to  that  chapter  for  the  main 
treatment  of  the  principal's  supervision  of  the  custodian. 

The  custodian  has  extensive  personal  contacts  in  both  the  school  and 
the  community,  with  pupils,  teachers,  principal,  other  employees,  and 
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the  public.  In  fact,  he  is  generally  well  acquainted  with  a  large  group 
of  adults  which  the  professional  employees  in  the  school  system  experi- 
ence some  difficulty  in  reaching.  For  these  reasons,  he  is  an  important 
agent  in  the  public-relations  program.  Hence  the  principal  should  give 
considerable  thought  and  time  to  developing  the  custodian  into  a  con- 
structively informed  agent  of  the  school. 

Of  first  importance  is  the  matter  of  personal  relations.  Thoughtless 
reactions  to  the  custodian  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  staff  and  the  chil- 
dren inevitably  produce  undesirable  repercussions.  Deserving  the  same 
type  of  treatment  tendered  other  human  beings  in  the  school,  he  is  justi- 
fied in  expecting  co-operation  in  making  his  work  easier  and  appreciation 
for  the  essential  services  he  renders.  Teachers  are  responsible,  therefore, 
for  training  their  pupils  to  observe  habits  of  cleanliness  and  orderliness 
in  the  classrooms,  corridors,  lavatories,  and  playgrounds.  The  children 
should  be  guided  in  acquiring  right  attitudes  toward  the  custodian  and 
his  work.  Teachers  should  make  only  reasonable  and  necessary  re- 
quests, respecting  his  working  schedule  at  all  times  and  expressing 
thanks  to  him  for  assistance  given.  He  will  reciprocate  by  showing  his 
appreciation  in  many  ways. 

He  should  be  kept  informed  about  the  policies  and  program  of  the 
school  so  that  he  may  do  his  own  work  more  intelligently  and  be  able 
to  discuss  with  others  understandingly  the  achievements  of  the  school. 
His  suggestions  should  be  welcomed,  and,  in  turn,  he  should  be  given 
suggestions  in  a  kindly  and  constructive  manner. 

As  the  school  plant  develops  into  a  real  community  center,  the  im- 
portance of  the  custodian  increases  markedly.  Public  reactions  to  him 
help  or  harm  the  school.  His  personal  appearance,  his  housekeeping 
standards,  the  general  appearance  of  the  school  plant,  always  important 
items,  become  even  more  significant  because  of  the  increased  contacts 
of  the  public  with  him  and  with  the  school.  The  custodian,  together  with 
the  teaching  staff  and  pupils,  must  become  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  school  plant  in  the  mind  of  the  people  expresses  the  educational 
ideals  and  program.  Consequently  beautification,  sanitation,  safety, 
and  utility  should  be  evident  to  the  many  adults  and  children  in  contact 
with  the  school. 

The  School  Nurse.  The  school  nurse  is  representative  of  the  group  of 
professional  workers  in  the  school  who  regularly  or  intermittently  con- 
tribute to  the  health  and  physical  well-being  of  the  children.  She  is  in 
constant  and  intimate  contact  with  the  children  and  their  homes,  ac- 
cumulating a  vast  amount  of  significant  data  regarding  them.  Because 
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of  the  keenly  appreciated  services  she  renders,  she  is  welcomed  by  most 
parents.  Her  work  often  covers  social  as  well  as  health  problems,  re- 
quiring her  to  co-operate  with  community  welfare  groups,  child-welfare 
societies ,  clinics,  and  similar  organizations  and  institutions.  She  is  able 
to  instill  in  many  citizens  an  insight  into  and  a  disposition  to  support  the 
educational  program  of  the  school. 

She  should  furnish  parents,  children,  and  teachers  with  valuable  in- 
formation regarding  health,  sanitation,  hygiene,  and  the  like  necessary 
to  the  improvement  of  physical  and  health  conditions  of  home,  school, 
and  community.  To  the  principal  and  the  teachers  she  should  convey 
the  information  about  parents,  children,  and  homes  which  will  aid  the 
teaching  staff  in  helping  more  constructively  the  individual  children. 
She  should  participate  in  correcting  maladjustments  and  similar  unsatis- 
factory conditions  which  she  discovers  or  are  reported  to  her. 

Being  a  school  employee,  her  primary  obligation  is  to  the  children 
and  to  the  school.  Therefore  she  must  work  intelligently,  serve  coura- 
geously, and  be  sympathetic  and  tactful  in  dealing  with  parents  and 
children.  Antagonizing  others  can  have  no  place  in  her  conferences  and 
her  work.  Personal  or  professional  biases  must  be  kept  out  of  every 
contact  she  makes  in  behalf  of  the  school.  For  example,  while  repre- 
senting the  school,  she  should  avoid  meticulously  opposing  health  atti- 
tudes based  upon  religious  beliefs  or  discussing  the  controversial  subject 
of  social  medicine. 

The  Attendance  Officer.  In  many  respects  the  contacts  with  parents 
and  children  of  attendance  officers,  visiting  teachers,  bedside  teachers, 
and  other  special  teachers  sent  to  the  homes  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
school  nurse.  Their  attitudes,  activities,  and  services  to  the  home  and 
to  the  school  should  be  analogous  to  hers. 

For  example,  the  attendance  officer  should  study  and  understand  all 
the  causes  of  nonattendance,  develop  skill  in  helping  to  remove  or  cor- 
rect them,  and  become  competent  in  conferring  with  children  and  adults. 
Most  of  his  interviews  require  diplomacy,  tact,  courage,  and  patience. 
His  interest  in  the  children  and  their  welfare  should  characterize  his 
every  act  as  a  representative  of  the  school.  There  are  rare  occasions 
when  he  must  be  the  stern  representative  of  the  law,  but  he  should 
postpone  serving  in  this  capacity  until  he  must  as  a  last  resort. 

He  should  bring  to  many  homes  an  understanding  of  the  evils  of 
nonattendance,  stressing  its  ill  effects  on  the  character  and  development 
of  the  child.  In  a  kindly  and  helpful  manner,  he  should  offer  his  services 
to  the  parents  and  the  child  in  meeting  the  problems  and  conditions 
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causing  or  resulting  from  school  absence.  He  should  convey  to  the  prin- 
cipal the  information  he  accumulates  which  will  help  the  latter  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  child  and  in  rectifying  the  undesirable  conditions 
affecting  him.  The  attendance  officer  must  also  act  at  times  as  a  liaison 
worker  between  the  school  and  police  officers,  welfare  officials,  charitable 
organizations,  and  similar  persons  and  groups.  In  this  capacity  he  should 
conduct  himself  as  a  praiseworthy  representative  of  the  school. 

THE   PUPILS   IN   THE  PUBLIC-RELATIONS   PROGRAM 

Importance  of  Pupils  In  the  Program.  The  importance  of  the  pupils  in 
the  public-relations  program  is  marked.  They  are  in  personal  contact 
with  most  of  the  population  and  exercise  an  immense  amount  of  direct 
influence  on  parents,  other  relatives,  and  friends.  The  nature  of  chil- 
dren's school  experiences,  their  attitudes  toward  the  school  and  par- 
ticularly toward  their  teacher,  their  successes  and  failures,  contribute 
in  large  measure  to  the  development  of  adults'  attitudes  toward  the 
educational  program  of  the  school.  In  fact,  many  persons  form  most  of 
their  feelings  toward  the  institution  upon  the  reports  and  reactions  of 
the  children.  Therefore  the  happiness  of  the  pupils,  their  love  of  the 
school,  their  desire  to  attend  regularly  because  of  the  pleasurable  nature 
of  their  school  experiences,  constitute  the  best  advertisement  of  the 
school. 

All  the  school  experiences  of  children  contribute  inevitably  to  estab- 
lishing a  lifetime  attitude  toward  the  school.  The  memory  that  adults 
retain  of  their  school  experiences  is  an  important  element  in  shaping 
their  attitude  toward  their  children's  school,  so  that  the  .educational  staff 
should  feel  considerable  responsibility  for  instilling  in  the  children  con- 
structive ideas  about  the  school.  In  their  reading  and  study  they  should 
be  guided  to  see  the  importance  of  the  school  in  national  life  and  the 
necessity  for  changing  the  school  program  so  that  it  keeps  in  step  with 
the  nation's  changing  conditions.  The  nature  of  this  thinking  is  ex- 
plained in  Chapter  II. 

Children  also  are  important  agents  in  the  public-relations  program 
from  the  standpoint  of  furnishing  to  the  school  a  wealth  of  information. 
Through  them  much  of  the  data  indicated  in  Chapters  III  and  IV  are 
assembled  and  verified.  The  data  thus  accumulated  regarding  the  chil- 
dren, their  homes,  the  community — conditions,  needs,  mores,  standards, 
interests,  attitudes — should  affect  materially  the  school's  educational 
program. 
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Influence  of  the  Children's  Schoolwork.  The  source  of  greatest  and 
most  continuous  influence  on  the  part  of  the  children  should  be  their 
regular  schoolwork.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  instructional  pur- 
poses, the  concrete  products  of  children's  own  classroom  efforts  should 
be  sent  home  frequently.  If  pupils  have  an  understanding  of  their  work, 
they  can  impart  to  parents  good  reasons  for  the  learning  involved  in 
the  work. 

In  the  carefully  planned  and  operated  instructional  program,  these 
concrete  achievements  produce  keen  satisfaction.  With  rare  exceptions, 
this  attitude  is  the  one  with  which  children  should  take  home  their  work. 
On  the  exceptional  occasion  when  some  disappointment  or  dissatisfac- 
tion is  felt,  there  must  be  conveyed  to  the  parents  the  teacher's  sympathy 
for  the  child's  difficulties  and  her  desire  to  help  him  overcome  them,  and 
her  interest  in  his  well-being.  A  conference,  telephone  call,  or  the  like 
should  be  initiated  by  the  teacher  for  these  purposes.  Thus  parents 
come  to  understand  the  educational  program,  to  appreciate  its  funda- 
mental nature  and  value,  and  to  support  it. 

Student  Publications.  Class  newspapers,  school  newspapers,  pupils' 
booklets  to  commemorate  events  and  anniversaries,  and  pupils'  special 
accounts  of  interesting  experiences  or  observations  constitute  a  special- 
ized kind  of  material  to  be  sent  to  the  homes.  They  should  illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  good  learning  activities  which  the  school  is  endeavoring 
to  sponsor.  Containing  examples  of  every  child's  work  in  the  course  of 
several  issues,  these  student  publications  have  a  special  appeal  to  his 
parents.  Thus  they  see  not  only  his  work  and  his  name  appended  to  it, 
but  also  the  work  of  others,  accounts  of  various  types  of  schoolwork, 
and  concrete  illustrations  of  children's  products  in  language,  art,  social 
studies,  science,  and  other  subjects. 

If  the  publications  are  wholly  children's  work  done  under  construc- 
tive teacher  guidance,  children  acquire  a  desirable  standard  of  acceptable 
work  in  keeping  with  their  potentialities.  They  unconsciously  impart 
this  reasonable  standard  to  their  parents.  Sometimes  the  teaching  staff 
must  supplement  this  information  by  furnishing  parents  with  explana- 
tions regarding  the  teaching  so  that  the  latter  may  interpret  schoolwork 
wisely.  Teachers  will  thus  make  certain  that  parents  understand  the 
educational  purposes  being  met,  have  reasonable  standards  for  children's 
achievement,  and  recognize  good  teaching  methods  involving  the  use  of 
the  publications  to  produce  improvement.  Children  as  well  as  parents 
read  school  and  class  newspapers  with  keen  interest  and  are  influenced 
with  respect  to  the  school  aims  and  procedures. 
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School  ExMbits.  School  exhibits  of  various  kinds  must  be,  first  of  all, 
educationally  valuable  to  the  children;  otherwise  they  lose  much  of  their 
value  when  utilized  also  for  public-relations  purposes.  Every  school  and 
every  class  in  it  should  maintain  continuously  a  constantly  changing 
exhibit  of  children's  work.  This  practice  draws  many  parents  into  the 
school  to  visit  the  classrooms.  It  thus  serves  as  a  means  for  encouraging 
the  adults  to  keep  in  regular  touch  with  the  children's  progress  and 
development.  All  types  of  children's  own  classwork  which  results  in 
concrete  products  should  be  exhibited.  Art,  penmanship,  handcrafts, 
composition,  spelling,  creative  music,  exemplify  fields  of  learning 
adapted  to  exhibition  purposes. 

Periodical  exhibits  of  schoolwork  and  exhibits  in  connection  with 
special  occasions  on  which  numbers  of  adults  visit  the  school  should  be 
planned  and  advertised.  The  work  of  every  child  should  be  exhibited; 
the  arrangement  of  the  materials  should  be  planned  carefully;  provision 
should  be  made  for  ready  interpretation  to  the  visitors  of  the  exhibit's 
educational  significance.  Children,  teachers,  and  understanding  parents 
should  explain  to  visitors  the  nature  and  values  of  the  classwork  involved. 
These  exhibits  may  appear  in  schools,  in  prominent  show  windows  in 
business  districts,  and  in  banks,  stores,  and  other  publicly  visited  units 
with  large  display  spaces.  Some  exhibit  spaces  are  adaptable  for  use  as 
demonstration  centers. 

School  Assemblies  and  Entertainments.  School  assemblies  and  enter- 
tainments are  specialized  kinds  of  exhibits.  Their  public-relations  value 
lies  in  the  opportunities  they  provide  observers  to  see  children  actually 
engaged  in  schoolwork.  Children's  assemblies — school  or  class  pro- 
grams,  dramatizations,  concerts,  and  other  forms  of  entertainment  to 
which  parents  and  others  are  invited — illustrate  either  schoolwork  in 
progress  or  the  product  of  learning.  Although  provided  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  educational  values  for  the  children  who  take  part  in  the 
performances,  they  also  are  excellent  agencies  for  exemplifying  to  chil- 
dren, teachers,  other  school  employees,  and  parents  and  other  visitors 
the  nature  of  approved  and  desirable  schoolwork.  The  account  of  a 
commencement  program  included  in  Chapter  XIII  exemplifies  the  many 
public-relations  values  involved  in  the  assembly. 

Assembly  programs  of  all  kinds  in  which  the  children  participate 
should  represent  only  the  product  of  the  school.  Being  school  affairs, 
they  will  then  illustrate  instructional  practices  and  achievements  in  keep- 
ing with  educational  aims  and  programs.  The  introduction  of  any  other 
sort  of  talent  is  fraught  with  the  dangers  of  conveying  serious  miscon- 
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ceptions  of  educationally  desirable  work,  of  advertising,  indefensibly, 
private  enterprise  at  public  expense,  and  of  arousing  jealousy,  discour- 
agement, and  ill  will.  The  educational  welfare  of  all  the  children  is  too 
important  for  the  running  of  such  risks  in  order  to  appease  persons  with 
certain  aspirations  and  enthusiasms,  no  matter  how  well  meant. 

Pupils'  Field  Trips*  In  addition  to  the  significant  educational  values 
of  field  trips,  such  trips,  whether  of  classes  or  of  the  entire  school,  con- 
tribute to  the  public-relations  program  when  thoroughly  planned  and 
carefully  directed.  Many  places  and  institutions  visited  by  the  pupils 
contribute  information  which  the  educational  staff  needs  in  the  develop- 
ment of  both  instructional  and  public-relations  programs.  The  chil- 
dren's contacts  with  persons  employed  or  present  in  the  places  visited 
and  the  children's  conduct  while  visiting  have  marked  effect  on  the 
adults.  Where  the  excursion  has  been  used,  most  parents  understand  its 
importance;  in  fact  many  welcome  opportunities  to  help  transport  chil- 
dren. However,  very  small  numbers  consider  them  wasteful;  these 
parents  need  enlightenment,  so  that  their  children  may  profit  also-. 

Teachers  sometimes  overlook  the  importance  of  certain  follow-up 
activities  in  connection  with  field  trips.  Children's  letters  of  apprecia- 
tion and  thanks  to  the  persons  visited  and  to  others  making  the  visits 
possible  deeply  impress  these  adults.  Booklets,  drawings,  essays,  and 
other  classroom  products  which  are  the  outgrowths  of  the  excursion 
experiences  should  be  sent  to  persons  who  made  the  visits  educationally 
profitable.  They  are  able  to  observe  the  educative  results  of  the  excur- 
sions and  to  appreciate  the  school's  objectives  and  instructional  pro- 
gram. 

With  educational  purposes  uppermost  but  public  relations  not  over- 
looked, teachers  can  plan  pupils'  visits  to  innumerable  places.  Included 
in  the  list  should  be  public  buildings,  police  and  fire  departments, 
libraries,  stores,  commercial  offices,  factories,  trains,  ships,  newspaper 
plants,  banks,  museums,  parks,  theaters,  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
schools.  The  nature  and  values  of  some  of  these  contacts  are  discussed 
in  the  next  chapter. 
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The  Principal's  Program  of  Public  Relations 

Involving  Primarily  Lay  Adults 


In  the  preceding  chapter  is  presented  the  principal's  program  of  pub- 
lic relations  as  it  involves  primarily  the  personnel  intimately  associated 
with  the  school.  Although  influences  on  the  adult  public  are  discussed, 
little  attention  is  given  to  the  part  laymen  may  take  in  the  activities. 
In  the  present  chapter  is  treated  the  principal's  program  of  public  rela- 
tions involving  primarily  individuals  and  organizations  of  the  lay  group. 
"From  a  purely  psychological  standpoint  the  more  non-institutional 
agents  intelligently  operating  within  a  district,  the  more  effective  the 
program  will  be."1 


THE   PUPILS'   PARENTS 

The  pupils'  parents  constitute  the  largest  lay  group  with  close  per- 
sonal interests  in  the  school.  Because  of  their  concern  for  the  welfare 
and  development  of  their  children,  these  adults  are  interested  in  the 
educational  program  and  facilities  provided.  They  should  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  understand  the  educational  aims  of  the  school,  the  actual 
possibilities  of  the  school  plant,  the  nature  of  the  instructional  program, 
and  the  achievement  of  the  pupils.  The  parents  should  be  instructed 
regarding  the  types  of  information  to  furnish  the  educational  staff  in 
the  interest  of  the  children  and  other  ways  of  co-operating  with  the 
school  authorities  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  community,  its  public 
institutions,  and  the  children. 

Parents'  Visits  to  the  School.  One  of  the  most  important  means  of 
creating  understanding  and  co-operation  between  parents  and  teachers 
is  the  visits  of  parents  to  the  school.  Parents  should  be  invited  and 
encouraged  to  make  frequent  visits  to  their  own  children's  classrooms. 
Invitations  to  programs,  exhibits,  and  regular  classwork  should  be  issued 
by  the  school  from  time  to  time.  Although  the  adults  naturally  watch 

*A.  B.  Moehlman,  Social  Interpretation,  pp.  211-212.  D.  Appletoa-Century  Com- 
pany, 1938. 
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their  own  children,  they  become  sensitive  to  other  children's  activities 
and  to  the  teacher's  work.  The  genuine  warmth  with  which  the  teacher 
welcomes  the  parents,  the  interest  that  the  teacher  displays  in  her  pupils, 
the  cheerfulness  and  good  will  which  pervade  the  classroom,  and  the 
evidence  of  good  teaching  that  is  discernible  create  confidence  in  the 
school  on  the  part  of  the  visitors.  The  classroom  is  the  teacher's  pro- 
fessional home.  When  the  parent  is  received  in  it  or  leaves  it,  the  teacher 
should  express  her  appreciation  of  the  visit  and  cordially  invite  the 
parent  to  visit  again.  Cordiality  and  graciousness  of  this  nature  influence 
the  parent's  attitude  toward  the  school.  The  same  courtesy  is  due  the 
visitor  from  every  other  employee  encountered  in  the  building. 

Conferences  between  teacher  and  parent  before  school,  at  recess 
periods,  or  during  other  nonteaching  hours  should  indicate  to  the  latter 
the  teacher's  understanding  of  the  visitor's  child  and  her  interest  in  him. 
The  conversation  should  be  a  mutual  endeavor  to  plan  co-operative 
measures  for  furthering  his  development.  If  the  visit  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  some  serious  need  of  the  child,  the  teacher's  tactful,  sym- 
pathetic, frank  presentation  should  inspire  the  parent's  confidence  and 
lead  to  a  constructive  solution  of  the  child's  problem.  There  are  good 
features  in  almost  every  situation.  These  items  the  teacher  should  dis- 
cover and  report  to  the  parent.  The  regrettable  aspects  then  become 
less  upsetting  to  the  parent  and  can  be  discussed  more  freely,  with  the 
possibility  of  dealing  with  them  adequately. 

Many  school  staffs  plan  for  an  occasional  visit  to  the  classroom  by 
as  many  of  the  children's  parents  as  can  be  present  at  a  stated  time. 
Often  the  children  and  the  teacher  plan  a  tea  for  the  occasion.  Some- 
times the  teacher  and  a  committee  of  mothers  serving  as  hostesses  co- 
operate in  holding  a  room  tea.  Before  the  room  tea  begins,  the  parents 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  class  at  work,  to  see  an  exhibit 
of  the  children's  work,  or  to  become  acquainted  otherwise  with  the 
teacher's  plans  and  methods.  After  the  children  have  been  dismissed,  a 
brief  informal  discussion,  led  by  the  teacher,  develops  teacher  and 
parent  co-operation  with  reference  to  some  need  or  situation  affecting 
most  of  the  children. 

For  example,  the  teacher  may  discuss  school  problems  common  to 
children  of  a  certain  age,  explain  phases  of  her  instructional  program, 
and  make  a  statement  regarding  out-of -school  study.  Situations  requir- 
ing shared  responsibility  may  be  discussed.  They  include  general  agree- 
ment on  care  of  the  children's  health,  attention  to  their  diet,  and  guidance 
in  social  adjustment.  Problems  disturbing  many  parents  and  frequently 
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met  by  the  teacher,  which  affect  children's  education,  may  be  discussed 
in  the  meetings. 

School  staffs  plan  various  types  of  parents'  nights  at  school,  with  or 
without  the  children.  For  pupils'  fathers  or  working  mothers  the  open 
house  provides  opportunities  to  become  acquainted  with  the  teachers, 
to  see  the  children's  classrooms,  and  to  become  more  familiar  with  the 
work  of  the  school.  At  one  program  of  this  nature,  for  example,  each 
teacher  taught  a  regular  lesson  to  her  class  early  in  the  evening.  Then 
all  children  left  the  rooms  for  a  play  period  on  the  school  grounds  under 
the  supervision  of  the  playground  directors  and  several  mothers.  The 
parents  assembled  in  the  auditorium,  where  the  principal  and  teachers 
discussed  briefly  the  lessons  which  the  visitors  had  seen.  Questions  asked 
by  the  parents  were  answered  also;  thus  there  developed  a  widespread 
understanding  among  the  community's  adults  regarding  the  school's 
educational  program  and  its  needs. 

Parents'  Participation  in  the  Program.  The  conference  methods  used 
in  industry  have  been  adapted  to  meetings  of  parents.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  principal  or  a  teacher,  a  panel  of  representative  mothers  and 
fathers  can  discuss  with  profit  to  the  assembled  parents  various  aspects 
of  the  school  program.  The  members  of  the  panel  must  know  in  advance 
what  the  specific  topic  is  and  be  furnished,  by  the  teaching  staff  or  by 
other  parents,  with  a  series  of  typical  questions  which  need  answering. 
Immediately  after  the  panel  discussion,  parents  in  the  audience  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  general  discussion. 

Some  of  the  discussions  can  be  planned  to  deal  with  highly  specialized 
phases  of  the  educational  program.  For  example,  a  panel  made  up  of  a 
physician,  a  dentist,  a  nurse,  a  supervisor  of  physical  education,  a 
former  college  athlete,  and  other  adults  with  similar  special  interests  or 
training  can  discuss  health  and  physical  education.  The  discussion 
should  include  the  ways  in  which  parents  and  teachers  should  co-operate 
in  dealing  with  problems  of  children's  health.  A  group  including  a  doc- 
tor, a  minister,  leaders  of  boy-scout  or  girl-scout  troops,  a  director  of 
child  welfare,  and  a  teacher  can  discuss  in  a  parents'  meeting  the  im- 
portance and  purposes  of  a  school  program  for  character  education. 
A  group  of  teachers  and  of  parents  who  visit  classrooms  frequently  can 
present  reactions  to  modifications  in  teaching  methods  or  to  specific 
ways  in  which  home  and  school  can  co-operate  in  children's  development. 

Individual  parents  may  participate  in  the  school  programs  in  ways 
which  lead  to  understanding  of  the  purposes  and  nature  of  schoolwork. 
Competent  pianists  can  play  for  folk  dances,  choruses,  and  the  like. 
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Skilled  artists  may  perform  for  the  children,  thus  participating  in  ap- 
preciation lessons.  Occasionally  the  father  of  a  pupil  may  contribute 
to  the  class  by  discussing  his  vocation,  his  hobby,  or  other  interest  di- 
rectly related  to  the  instructional  program.  In  planning  with  the  parents 
regarding  their  participation,  the  teacher  explains  the  schoolwork  and 
the  parents'  contribution  to  the  children's  experiences.  Thus  the  adults 
understand  the  help  they  are  giving  and  appreciate  the  good  work  of 
the  schools. 

Parents'  Communications  to  the  School.  In  the  preceding  chapter  are 
discussed  the  values  of  school  communications  to  the  home.  Most  of 
the  points  considered  apply  also  to  the  communications  from  the  parents 
to  the  educational  staff.  Telephone  messages,  letters,  and  reports  con- 
stitute the  principal  types  of  communication.  The  use  of  the  telephone 
is  discussed  in  Chapter  XXVI ;  the  reader  should  refer  to  that  chapter 
for  guidance  on  this  specific  and  important  item  in  the  public-relations 
program. 

It  seems  almost  trite  to  suggest  that  all  communications  from  parents 
to  teachers  should  be  received  courteously  and  be  given  courteous  at- 
tention. Sometimes  a  parent's  letters  tax  a  teacher's  patience,  but  the 
latter  must  respond  with  tact,  sympathy,  interest,  and  helpfulness.  The 
written  word  is  more  easily  misinterpreted  than  the  spoken  one  because 
immediate  follow-up  explanation  is  impossible.  A  written  communica- 
tion generally  seems  more  formidable,  impersonal,  and  lacking  in 
warmth  than  a  conversation.  The  parent  who  takes  the  trouble  to  write 
to  a  teacher  believes  the  matter  important,  especially  since  it  affects  a 
son  or  daughter.  The  teacher  must  treat  the  letter  in  this  same  spirit. 
Furthermore,  every  written  communication  can  become  a  permanent 
record  to  be  used  by  the  recipient  as  he  deems  necessary.  Consequently 
the  teacher's  reply  to  a  parent's  letter  should  be  thoughtfully  and 
carefully  worded. 

Reports  which  a  parent  sends  to  the  teacher  often  are  initiated  by 
the  school.  Generally  they  are  responses  to  requests  for  information. 
As  such  they  must  conform  to  basic  principles  similar  to  those  estab- 
lished for  the  preparation  and  use  of  the  questionnaire.1  Since  parents 
are  expected  to  report  accurately,  the  form  used  should  require  (1)  the 
furnishing  of  unquestionably  essential  and  valuable  data,  (2)  the  mini- 

aFor  detailed  guidance  the  reader  is  referred  to  L.  V.  Koos,  The  Questionnaire  in 
Education,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1928;  The  Questionnaire,  Research  Bulletin  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  Vol.  8,  No.  1,  January,  1930;  and  special  treat- 
ments in  recent  books  on  methods  of  educational  research. 
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mum  amount  of  time  to  record  the  requested  information,  (3)  a  method 
of  response  which  conveys  accurately  the  same  meaning  to  the  sender 
and  to  the  receiver,  and  (4)  a  response  in  a  form  usuable  for  the  purposes 
intended.  The  parent  is  entitled  to  the  courtesy  of  an  explanation  of  the 
need  for  the  information  and  the  purpose  behind  the  request.  Often  he 
is  entitled  also  to  a  statement  of  findings  and  conclusions,  presented  in 
such  form,  however,  that  all  confidences  are  respected. 

Some  principals  have  inaugurated  co-operative  reporting  between 
home  and  school  as  a  regular  procedure.  After  discussing  the  idea  with 
the  teachers  and  with  the  executive  board  of  the  parent-teacher  associa- 
tion of  the  school,  one  principal  held  a  series  of  conferences  with  repre- 
sentative parents  and  the  teachers.  The  group  developed  a  tentative 
form  which  included  the  items  that  parents  and  teachers  agreed  the 
former  should  report  to  teachers.  The  form  was  sent  to  the  parents  of 
all  children  for  criticisms  and  suggestions.  A  tentative  form  was  then 
prepared,  together  with  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  the  parents. 

The  report  provided  parents  with  an  opportunity  to  convey  to  their 
child's  teacher  his  reactions  to  her,  to  the  school,  and  to  his  schoolmates. 
The  parents  indicated  also  the  effects  of  the  school  program  on  the 
child:  his  attitudes  of  citizenship,  his  mental  reactions  to  schoolwork, 
and  his  physical  reactions.  They  also  reported  other  items  regarding 
the  child  and  the  home  which  they  felt  the  teacher  should  know.  Shortly 
after  the  receipt  of  each  report,  the  teacher  sent  to  each  home  a  signed 
response  related  to  the  specific  items  of  the  report.  Both  father  and 
mother  were  asked  to  co-operate  in  preparing  the  home  report  and  in 
considering  the  teacher's  response.  This  request  was  made  to  further 
participation  by  both  parents  in  matters  concerning  their  child. 


COMMUNITY   ORGANIZATIONS    IN   THE   PUBLIC-RELATIONS 

PROGRAM 

Types  of  Organizations.  Organized  groups  of  adults  have  important 
parts  to  play  in  public  relations.  Their  specific  roles  in  the  program 
are  markedly  governed  by  the  purposes  to  be  served  and  the  nature  of 
the  contacts  between  home  and  school. 

The  group  whose  purposes  are  largely  centered  in  the  school  includes 
the  parent-teacher  association,  mothers3  clubs,  fathers'  councils,  and 
Dads'  Clubs.  Another  group  with  at  least  some  specialized  interests  in 
patriotism,  community  success,  and  general  public  well-being,  includes 
service  clubs,  patriotic  societies,  military  veterans,  industrial  associa- 
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tions,  labor  federations,  alumni  associations,  and  political  groups.  Gov- 
ernmental agencies  constitute  a  third  group,  including  the  health 
department,  public  library,  police  department,  juvenile  court,  fire  de- 
partment, and  government  officials.  Various  nongovernmental  agencies 
make  up  a  complex  fourth  group  interested  in  special  phases  of  welfare; 
it  comprises  the  child-welfare  agencies,  charity  groups,  denominational 
agencies,  humane  societies,  thrift  societies,  prohibition  groups,  automo- 
bile associations,  and  conservation  clubs. 

A  fifth  group  includes  the  news  gathering  and  disseminating  agencies 
interested  in  informing  and  influencing  the  public:  the  newspaper,  radio, 
and  motion-picture  theater.  A  sixth  group  consists  of  organizations 
planned  for  children  and  youths  but  sponsored  and  directed  by  adults : 
Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Campfire  Girls,  Girl  Reserves,  Cub  Packs, 
Junior  Red  Cross,  and  similar  associations. 

The  Principal's  Responsibilities  to  Organized  Groups.  When  the  prin- 
cipal plans  his  public-relations  program  to  include  the  organized  adult 
groups,  he  discovers  the  necessity  for  considering  each  one  and  planning 
constructively  regarding  it.  To  plan  wisely,  he  should  be  able  to  answer 
the  following  questions  about  each  organization:  What  aims  has  this 
organization  in  common  with  the  school?  What  procedures  should  be 
followed  to  assure  mutual  understanding  and  co-operative  endeavor? 
What  purposes,  if  any,  has  this  organization  that  are  counter  to  the 
recognized  best  interests  of  the  school  children?  What  are  the  bases 
of  its  purposes?  If  the  attitudes  are  negative,  what  procedures  should 
be  followed  to  deal  with  them?  How  can  co-operation  be  realized? 

The  data  in  Table  XX,  regarding  principals'  rating  of  twelve  com- 
munity agencies,  are  indicative  of  the  principal's  task.  If  most  prin- 
cipals find  a  certain  community  organization  at  least  useful  as  a 
community  contact,  then  how  should  another  principal  proceed  when 
he  feels  that  it  is  detrimental  or  valueless?  If  a  significant  number  of 
principals  consider  a  certain  type  of  agency  detrimental,  should  it  be 
submitted  to  critical  scrutiny?  Are  the  difficulties  encountered  attrib- 
utable to  the  school  or  to  some  members  of  either  personnel?  Are  they 
attributable  to  the  entire  organization  or  only  to  certain  persons  be- 
longing to  it?  What  is  the  specific  nature  of  each  difficulty?  How 
can  it  be  removed  or,  if  necessary,  combated  constructively?  The 
answers  to  many  of  these  questions  are  presented  in  the  remainder  of 
the  chapter. 
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TABLE  XX,  Principals'  Rating  of  the  Twelve  Community  Contacts  Most 

Frequently  Reported1 


COMMUNITY  AGENCY  OR 
GROUP 

PRINCIPALS 
REPORTING 

NUMBER 
OF  PRIN- 
CIPALS 
APPRAIS- 
ING THE 
AGENCY 

PER  CENT  OF  PRIN- 
CIPALS APPRAISING 
VALUE  OF  CONTACTS 

NUMBER 

PER  CENT 

VERY  USE- 
FUL OR 
USEFUL 

HARMLESS 
OR  DETRI- 
MENTAL 

Health,  department 

970 
923 
857 
805 
763 
751 
684 
682 
559 
484 
483 
345 

89.6 
85.2 
79.1 
74.3 
70.5 
69.4 
63.2 
63 
51.6 
44.7 
44.6 
31.9 

570 
542 
422 
651 
386 
354 
290 
297 
373 
186 
299 
246 

97.9 
98.9 
92.2 
92.9 
95.1 
88.1 
87.2 
89.6 
91.7 
81.7 
91.6 
91.9 

2.1 
1.1 
7.8 
7.1 
4.9 
11.9 
12.8 
10.4 
8.3 
18.3 
8.4 
8.1 

Public  library     .... 

Police  department  

Parent-teacher  association    .   . 
Child-welfare  groups  

Fire  department     

Charity  groups   

Juvenile  courts   

Boy  Scouts  .          .       .... 

Denominational  agencies  .   .   . 
Junior  Red  Cross    

Girl  Scouts  

PRINCIPALS  REPORTING 

1083 

100.0 

ORGANIZATIONS   OF  PARENTS   IN  THE  PUBLIC-RELATIONS 

PROGRAM 

Every  parent-teacher  organization  has  been  created  for  primarily  one 
set  of  purposes:  (1)  to  promote  child  welfare,  (2)  to  raise  the  standards 
of  living,  especially  as  they  affect  children,  (3)  to  secure  legislation 
serving  these  aims,  and  (4)  to  develop  intelligent  co-operation  between 
parents  and  teachers  in  meeting  the  children's  needs.  Actuated  by  these 
commendable  objectives,  the  members  of  the  organization  not  only  in- 
fluence one  another  but  also  reach  almost  every  person  in  the  community 
through  their  social,  business,  or  other  contacts. 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association.  The  oldest  and  most  common  organ- 
ization of  this  type  is  the  parent-teacher  association.  The  manner  in 
which  it  should  serve  in  public  relations  is  illustrative  of  the  procedure 
for  similar  organizations.  Because  of  its  fundamental  objectives,  the 
parent-teacher  association  should  be  one  of  the  best  organizations  for 
producing  thorough  understanding  between  school  and  community,  con- 
veying to  the  former  representative  public  ideals  and  ideas,  and  to  the 
latter,  insight  into  the  adopted  educational  program. 

1Computed  from  the  data  in  the  Eleventh  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Ele- 
mentary School  Principals,  National  Education  Association,  1932,  p.  172. 
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Co-operation  being  the  keynote  of  the  parent-teacher  association,  it 
presents  a  challenge  to  the  principal  to  serve  as  a  constructive  leader  in 
the  organization,  to  assist  its  members  in  keeping  uppermost  in  their 
activities  the  realization  of  its  stated  purposes,  and  to  aid  in  drawing 
into  its  membership  all  teachers  and  parents.  In  a  city  each  local  asso- 
ciation should  keep  in  mind  city-wide  interests,  stress  mutual  under- 
standing and  co-operation  of  parents  and  teachers  for  the  good  of  all 
children,  and  act  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community. 

In  meeting  these  purposes,  the  principal  should  be  in  accord  with  the 
association's  endeavors  to  distribute  responsibilities  to  as  many  members 
as  possible  and  to  prevent  the  work  from  becoming  too  burdensome  on 
a  few.  A  long  list  of  officers  should  be  encouraged  and  provision  made 
for  many  committees  with  definite  and  desirable  duties.  The  following 
is  the  list  of  the  officers  and  standing  committees  of  a  strong  parent- 
teacher  association: 


OFFICERS 

President 

First  Vice-President  and  Chairman, 

Program  Committee 
Second  Vice-President  and  Chairman, 

Room  Mothers 
Recording  Secretary 
Corresponding  Secretary 
Financial  Secretary 
Treasurer 
Historian  and  Chairman,  Publicity 

Committee 

Delegate  to  District  Council 
Parliamentarian 
Auditor 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 


Program 
Membership 
Hospitality 
Publicity 
Magazine  and 

Emblems 
Finance  and 

Budget 
Refreshments 
Decorations 
Telephone 
Adult  Education 
Student  Aid 


Educational 

Legislation 
Parents'  Library 
Music 
Art 
Safety 

Homemaking 
Child  Study 
Scout  Work 
Motion  Pictures 
Radio  Programs 
Room  Mothers 


The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  many  officers. and  committees  ate 
self-evident.  Some  deal  with  phases  of  the  association's  own  activities 
needed  to  make  it  an  efficiently  operated  organization.  Others  deal  with 
means  for  developing  solidarity  and  good  community  spirit.  Still  others 
have  to  do  with  bringing  the  school  and  the  community  close  together. 
When  these  officers  and  committees  are  planning  their  activities,  the 
principal  may  suggest  matters  which  will  lead  to  consideration  of  school 
problems  and  conditions. 

In  the  selection  of  officers,  the  members  generally  depend  on  the 
principal  for  considerable  help.  They  seek  his  advice,  not  infrequently 
counting  on  him  to  urge  persons  to  accept  nominations  to  certain  offices. 
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Finding  someone  who  will  accept  the  presidency,  for  example,  is  not 
often  easy.  In  many  parent-teacher  associations,  therefore,  the  prin- 
cipal is  an  advisory  member  of  the  nominating  committee.  This  position 
he  should  welcome  always,  serving  democratically  with  the  other  mem- 
bers in  selecting  nominees.  On  this  committee  he  can  help  the  other 
members  to  determine  the  qualifications  required  for  each  office,  to  find 
persons  meeting  these  qualifications,  and  to  encourage  these  persons 
to  accept  the  nominations. 

Holding  no  standing  office,  the  principal  should  assume  the  role  of 
adviser  to  the  president  and  to  the  program  chairman  especially.  Above 
all  others,  these  two  persons  should  be  aided  in  planning  the  activities 
of  the  association  so  that  they  will  meet  the  basic  purposes  and  policies 
of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  With  these  officers, 
the  principal  may  discuss  educational  plans,  suggest  programs,  recom- 
mend speakers,  and  advise  on  contributions  from  teachers  and  pupils 
as  participants  in  programs. 

He  can  clarify  his  ideas  regarding  a  functioning  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciation by  analyzing  the  contents  of  its  official  records — the  historians' 
reports,  the  publicity  chairmen's  scrapbooks,  and  the  secretaries'  min- 
utes. If  there  has  not  been  a  parent-teacher  association  in  the  school, 
he  will  be  able  to  borrow  such  records  from  some  other  school.  The 
valuable  information  he  will  obtain  from  them  will  be  worth  the  effort 
he  puts  forth. 

Long-established  associations  tend  to  spend  progressively  less  time 
and  energy  on  providing  funds  for  the  school,  recognizing  this  func- 
tion to  be  primarily  a  responsibility  of  the  board  of  education.  Increas- 
ing stress  is  placed  upon  the  more  important  work  of  the  parent-teacher 
association  resulting  in  better  home-school  relationships.  Also,  in- 
creased attention  is  given  to  the  encouragement  of  educational  agencies 
and  to  the  enlightenment  of  other  adults  regarding  the  work  of  the 
school.  To  these  ends,  the  members  endeavor  to  understand  the  aims 
and  operation  of  the  school  program.  They  spend  profitable  time  study- 
ing the  nature  of  the  child  and  their  parental  responsibilities  toward 
him. 

There  are  favorable  trends  toward  decreasing  their  attention  on 
non-educational  matters  and  of  reducing  their  efforts  to  merely  enter- 
tain themselves.  However,  acquaintanceship  among  the  members — 
both  parents  and  teachers— is  not  neglected;  in  fact  the  programs  of 
parent-teacher  associations  are  being  designed  to  further  (1)  fellow- 
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ship  among  parents  and  (2)  mutual  understanding  between  teacher 
and  parent  through  the  social  aspects  of  the  meetings.  The  spirit  of 
the  social  hour  thus  serves  to  develop  friendships  which  in  turn  further 
the  co-operative  effort  of  the  group.1 

Programs  should  be  planned  ahead,  often  being  based  upon  some 
educational  theme  adopted  for  the  year.  Speakers  should  be  chosen 
with  care  and  invited  months  before  they  are  expected  to  appear  on  the 
program.  Generally,  persons  anxious  to  be  invited  for  advertising  or 
other  special  purposes  should  be  courteously  denied  the  opportunity. 
On  the  other  hand,  principals,  teachers,  other  school  employees,  and 
well-informed,  sympathetic  parents  should  participate  in  the  programs 
because  of  their  ability  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  parent-teacher  group. 
Performances  of  children  in  their  regular  schoolwork  and  exhibits  of 
classwork  should  be  prominent  in  the  program.  They  furnish  mutual 
understanding,  being  evidence  of  teachers'  efforts  to  guide  pupils  in 
developing  soundly.  Therefore,  all  aspects  of  the  school's  educational 
program  should  be  included  in  the  presentations  at  the  parent-teacher 
association  meetings  over  a  period  of  time. 

The  pupils'  participation  in  the  programs  should  be  typical  of  group 
activities  characteristics  of  classwork  at  various  grade  levels.  The 
programs  most  commonly  used  are  dramatizations  from  the  social 
studies  or  of  stories,  developed  by  the  children  themselves ;  singing  the 
songs  learned  by  a  class  or  by  a  choral  group;  folk  dances  learned  in 
connection  with  peoples  or  historical  periods  studied;  and  instrumen- 
tal performances  by  groups  or  all  members  of  the  school  orchestra. 
Classes  can  demonstrate  their  learning  activities  involving  the  Three 
R's;  this  type  of  program  has  particular  appeal  to  the  parents  of  the 
children  participating.  However,  it  can  be  planned  to  interest  other 
adults  also,  especially  those  persons  who  wish  to  know  about  the 
schools. 

Talks  by  teachers,  the  principal,  and  other  school  employees  should 
be  planned  to  interpret  definitely  and  clearly  the  philosophy  of  the 
school  or  system  and  the  nature  of  the  educational  program  which  is 
in  keeping  with  the  objectives.  For  example,  the  principal  or  a  general 
supervisor  can  explain  in  one  meeting  how  the  present  content  of  arith- 
metic has  been  determined  through  research;  a  teacher  can  discuss  in 

Summarized  from  Alfred  Siegler,  The  Activities  of  the  Vallejo  Parent-Teacher 
Associations.  1950.  Unpublished  seminar  study  on  file  in  Lange  Library,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  California. 
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another  meeting  why  learning  arithmetic  with  meaning  is  supplanting 
learning  by  formal  drill;  and  a  primary-grade  teacher  can  present  at 
still  another  meeting  the  utilization  of  informal  number  experiences 
rather  than  formal  approaches.  In  the  last  two  programs,  the  teachers 
may  combine  their  talks  with  demonstrations. 

Various  types  of  exhibits  can  be  utilized.  Shortly  before  Christmas, 
for  example,  some  professional  staff  member  can  assemble  an  exhibit 
of  books  suitable  for  gifts.  In  discussing  them  it  is  possible  to  relate 
them  to  the  school's  program  of  reading  instruction  so  that  it  is  better 
understood.  The  handwork  of  children  can  be  exhibited  and  its  role 
in  the  learning  program  indicated  in  various  ways. 

Parents  can  effectively  present  certain  aspects  of  school  programs, 
as  individuals  or  in  groups.  If  one  of  the  school  patrons  is  a  doctor, 
he  can  discuss  the  nature  and  importance  of  health  services  in  the 
school.  The  same  topic  could  be  treated  by  a  doctor,  a  dentist,  and  a 
nurse  in  a  panel  discussion.  A  mother  who  has  been  an  elementary- 
school  teacher  can  visit  various  classes  with  certain  guiding  points 
furnished  her  by  the  principal  and  then  report  to  her  parent-teacher 
association.  Her  previous  training  and  experience  may  have  been  such 
that  this  precautionary  type  of  guidance  may  be  very  important. 

An  audience-participation  meeting  can  be  planned  by  scheduling  a 
period  of  classroom  visitation  for  parents  immediately  before  the  meet- 
ing time.  In  the  observation  period  the  teachers  can  present  the 
teaching  of  a  selected  subject  or  demonstrate  a  certain  method.  At 
the  meeting,  the  principal  or  a  supervisor  can  discuss  briefly  the  sig- 
nificant aspects  of  the  classwork  and  then  parents  can  question  the 
principal  and  teachers. 

The  principal  may  assist  in  making  the  association  a  success  in  its 
effort  to  enroll  and  hold  a  large  number  of  attending  members.  He 
should  help  the  officers  to  ascertain  the  time  when  teachers  and  most 
parents  are  free  to  attend.  The  importance  of  beginning  on  time  should 
be  considered.  The  length  and  appeal  of  the  program  are  important. 
Long  and  uninteresting  programs  draw  few  people.  The  business  part 
of  the  meeting  should  be  made  as  short  as  possible,  the  executive  com- 
mittee meetings  and  other  committee  work  being  utilized  as  clearing- 
houses. Provisions  must  be  made  also  for  welcoming  new  members  and 
making  them  acquainted  with  others,  for  maintaining  the  unity  of  the 
whole  group,  and  for  encouraging  general  participation  in  discussions. 
The  various  study  groups  often  need  direction  so  that  the  members  can 
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make  satisfactory  progress.  Teachers  can  be  helpful  in  the  capacity  of 
sympathetic  but  never  aggressive  guides  in  some  of  these  meetings.  The 
members  of  the  staff  can  serve  on  various  committees  of  the  parent- 
teacher  association  which  meet  occasionally  when  teachers  are  free  to 
attend  meetings. 

The  principal  is  fortunate  if  his  secretary  is  the  person  whom  the 
association  selects  for  helping  its  corresponding  secretary.  In  this 
capacity  she  can  represent  the  school  while  at  the  same  time  rendering 
valuable  service  to  the  organization.  No  school  employee  should  serve 
as  treasurer  of  the  parent-teacher  association,  although  the  functions 
of  the  office  seem  minor.  It  is  a  wise  practice  to  urge  the  election  of  a 
parent  to  the  office. 

The  parent  who  serves  as  chairman  of  publicity  has  an  opportunity 
to  be  a  unique  public-relations  officer.  Many  of  the  responsibilities  and 
activities  which  result  in  the  publication  of  news  items  regarding  the 
parent-teacher  association  establish  good  rapport  with  the  local  news- 
paper editors  and  reporters.  A  conscientious  person  who  will  take  time 
to  supply  the  newspaper  with  news  items,  programs,  and  reports  of  the 
association  should  be  selected  as  its  publicity  chairman.  If  that  person 
has  a  flair  for  news-writing,  the  office  becomes  very  important. 

Many  principals  have  devised  means  for  assisting  large  numbers  of 
parents  to  become  constructively  parent-education-minded.  They  plan 
for  parents'  libraries,  informational  bulletins,  handbooks  by  the  local 
parent-teacher  association,  special  demonstrations  for  study  groups,  ab- 
stracts of  articles,  and  encouragement  of  parents  to  subscribe  for  parent- 
education  magazines  and  the  like. 

Fathers'  Organizations.  Fathers'  councils  and  similar  organizations 
require  more  help  from  the  principal  than  the  parent-teacher  association. 
Although  these  have  been  organized  to  develop  desirable  school  and 
home  relations  involving  the  fathers,  because  they  are  relatively  new 
the  well-meaning  members  occasionally  lose  sight  of  certain  purposes. 
The  clubs  are  merely  going  through  the  same  type  of  evolution  in  finding 
themselves  as  did  the  parent-teacher  association,  and  they  should  de- 
velop into  the  same  kind  of  constructive  organization.  The  men's 
organizations  generally  require  few  officers  and  few  committees. 

The  principal  must  be  alert  to  prevent  jealousies  or  antagonism  from 
arising  between  these  organizations  and  mothers'  clubs.  His  occasional 
reminders  to  each  group  that  the  two  associations  have  the  same  aim, 
the  welfare  of  the  child,  and  that  co-operation  is  essential  in  the  child's 
interest  serve  to  avoid  serious  complications.  Definite  plans  for  co- 
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operative  projects  also  prevent  opposition  on  the  part  of  either  organiza- 
tion to  the  other.  Joint  night  meetings, — programs  being  planned  for 
children  as  well  as  parents, — community  dinners  in  the  school,  and  other 
social  gatherings  including  the  whole  family  serve  many  wholesome 
purposes  of  the  school  as  a  community  center. 


THE  PRINCIPAL'S   RELATIONS  WITH   OTHER 
COMMUNITY  CLUBS 

Civic  and  Social  Clubs.  The  principal  who  exerts  leadership  in  the 
community  is  a  participating  member  of  it.  He  is  a  member  of  its  social 
and  civic  organizations  and  accepts  a  part  in  their  activities.  Each  club 
provides  for  his  social  contacts  with  representative  persons  in  the  com- 
munity. In  any  one  of  the  service  clubs,  he  becomes  well  acquainted 
with  leaders  in  the  community  selected  from  all  the  professions,  business 
interests,  and  civic  groups.  His  associations  with  them  serve  four  im- 
portant purposes:  (1)  he  wins  their  good  will;  (2)  they  assist  him  to 
keep  informed  regarding  community  attitudes  and  conditions;  (3)  he 
keeps  them  informed  of  the  school's  conditions,  needs,  and  progress; 
and  (4)  he  brings  them  into  direct  contact  with  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  principal's  interest  in  the  community  affairs  which  appeal  to  his 
fellow  members  and  his  active  participation  in  them  develop  friendships, 
recognition  of  common  community  interests,  and  appreciation  of  his 
ability.  In  the  club  meetings,  committee  conferences,  and  community 
activities  sponsored  by  the  club,  the  alert  principal  inevitably  acquires 
valuable  information  helpful  to  him  and  other  educators  in  improving 
the  services  rendered  by  the  school.  In  the  club's  activities  he  is  pro- 
vided with  numerous  opportunities  to  convey  to  other  members  in- 
formation about  the  school  which  they  are  entitled  to  know.  Some 
of  this  information  they  also  acquire  directly  through  pupil  and 
teacher  participation  in  club  programs,  provided  by  the  principal,  and 
by  solving  various  community  problems  which  in  some  way  concern 
the  school. 

Frequently  a  service  club  seeks  talent  for  entertainment  as  part  of 
the  luncheon  programs.  Children's  performances,  based  on  actual  school- 
work  and  directly  related  to  the  theme  of  the  entertainment,  are  appre- 
ciated from  time  to  time.  They  exemplify  to  the  club  members  the 
achievements  of  the  school.  On  the  programs  may  be  included,  for 
example,  the  children's  chorus  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  dramatizations 
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of  events  in  history  appropriate  to  certain  anniversary  dates,  pupils' 
short  talks  on  civic  affairs,  musical  numbers  by  good  singers  or  musicians 
in  the  teaching  staff,  and  talks  by  faculty  members  who  have  traveled, 
In  the  school  are  teachers  with  hobbies  and  specialties  which  may  be 
presented  in  talks  fitting  into  the  programs  of  a  service  club. 

On  certain  committees  of  the  club  the  principal  can  make  significant 
contributions.  Generally  each  luncheon  club  provides  for  service  to 
youth  and  children,  assists  in  certain  types  of  charities  involving  child 
welfare,  gives  recognition  to  achievements,  and  undertakes  similar 
worthy  efforts  involving  school  pupils.  In  serving  with  other  committee 
members,  the  principal  can  often  assist  in  ways  which  draw  attention  to 
school  services  and  activities  related  to  the  club  members'  projects. 

Patriotic  Organizations.  Representative  of  patriotic  organizations  is 
the  American  Legion.  Many  schoolmen  are  eligible  for  membership  in 
this  large  group  and  should  join  in  order  to  guide  their  fellows  in  their 
efforts  to  interpret  and  support  public  education  wisely.  The  activities 
of  Legionnaire  Schoolmasters  Clubs  illustrate  the  type  of  concerted  effort 
which  principals  in  the  Legion  should  make  from  the  standpoint  of 
children's  development  as  citizens.  Being  one  of  the  great  national  or- 
ganizations sponsoring  American  Education  Week,  the  American  Legion 
is  entitled  to  the  sincere  and  energetic  co-operation  of  the  educational 
staff  in  planning  and  presenting  programs  during  this  special  week. 

College  Women's  Organizations.  College  women's  organizations,  ex- 
emplified by  the  American  Association  of  University  Women,  have 
shown  special  interest  in  child  welfare  and  public  schools.  In  the  de- 
liberations and  resolutions  of  this  great  association,  these  two  subjects 
are  given  prominent  consideration.  Since  many  of  the  women  are  home- 
makers  and  mothers,  their  interest  in  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  is 
inevitable.  They  also  constitute  a  cultured  social  group  in  which  women 
teachers  and  principals  belong.  The  members  engaged  in  teaching  should 
assume  their  share  of  the  organization's  work.  When  asked  to  participate 
in  programs,  they  can  impart  to  the  members  interesting  information 
about  schools  and  school  activities. 

Other  Community  Organizations.  The  local  chamber  of  commerce  and 
civic  improvement  club  deserve  some  of  the  school  principal's  time  and 
assistance.  He  should  give  thought  and  energy  to  helping  their  members 
to  maintain  a  broad  vision  of  the  community,  its  problems,  needs,  and 
assets.  He  may  assist  their  members  in  recognizing  their  responsibilities 
for  the  general  welfare.  As  the  representative  of  the  school,  the  prin- 
cipal should  seek  constructive  ways  and  means  to  develop  sound  civic 
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attitudes  in  the  membership  of  professional  organizations,  farmers'  asso- 
ciations, and  organized  labor  groups.  Occasionally  fraternal  organiza- 
tions interest  themselves  in  educational  matters.  The  principal  should 
respond  to  their  interests  in  so  far  as  they  are  wholesome. 


THE   PRINCIPAL'S   RELATIONS    WITH   SOCIALS-SERVICE   AND 
GOVERNMENT   WORKERS 

Community- Welfare  Groups.  The  work  of  many  community-welfare 
groups,  primarily  nongovernmental  agencies,  frequently  affects  children 
and  the  community  in  matters  related  to  the  work  of  the  schools.  There 
are  common  interests  and  shared  responsibilities  regarding  children's 
physical  well-being  and  character  development.  The  school  and  organ- 
izations such  as  the  child-welfare  society,  community-welfare  groups, 
charity  groups,  and  denominational  agencies  should  co-operate  in  these 
worthy  undertakings. 

To  the  organizations  the  principal,  nurse,  or  visiting  teacher  may 
refer  cases  of  children  needing  clothing,  dental  care,  medical  attention, 
and  similar  help.  Detailed  information  about  these  pupils  and  others 
with  whom  the  agency  is  concerned  may  be  furnished  confidentially  to 
its  experts  employed  to  meet  these  children's  needs.  Members  of  the 
school  staff  may  serve  on  the  boards  of  community-welfare  organizations. 

Adult-Sponsored  Organizations  for  Children.    The  educational  aims 
which  actuate  adults  in  directing  the  program  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  Camp- 
fire  Girls,  Girl  Reserves,  Junior  Red  Cross,  and  similar  organizations 
are  primarily  the  same  as  certain  objectives  of  the  public  schools.  From 
among  the  teachers  can  come  many  of  the  best  leaders  for  the  organized 
groups  of  children.   Frequently  these  groups  meet  in  the  school.   The 
school  authorities  should  welcome  them  because  of  the  excellent  services 
which  these  organizations  can  render  boys  and  girls.   Phases  of  their 
instructional  programs,  such  as  nature  interests,  handcrafts,  and  social 
development,  relate  closely  to  the  work  of  the  school.  In  addition  to 
co-operating  with  other  adults  in  the  organization  and  direction  of  these 
groups,  the  principal  can  assist  teachers  in  discovering  ways  and  means 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  interests  aroused  in  the  young  members  and 
thus  co-operating  in  the  instructional  program.  For  these  purposes  con- 
ferences between  the  teaching  staff  and  the  adult  executives  of  these 
organizations  should  be  encouraged  and  planned.   At  these  meetings 
the  shared  responsibilities  may  be  discussed  and  constructive  programs 
initiated. 
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Governmental  Agents.  The  governmental  agents  with  which  principals 
should  co-operate,  generally  in  dealing  with  special  cases,  include  the 
health  officers,  police,  firemen,  and  juvenile  courts.  Judges  of  courts 
dealing  with  juvenile  cases  are  utilizing  educational  and  psychiatric 
approaches  to  salvage  the  young  offenders  from  possible  criminal  ca- 
reers. The  principal,  therefore,  should  give  these  judges  unstinting 
co-operation.  He  may  co-operate  with  the  governmental  agents  in  or- 
ganizing a  discussion  group  to  meet  occasionally.  At  the  meetings  the 
group  can  consider  common  problems,  plan  co-operative  measures  re- 
garding them,  and  report  progress  in  dealing  with  various  situations 
or  persons. 

As  the  guardian  of  the  children  in  his  school,  the  principal  should 
assist  the  police  officer  also  in  his  investigations  of  a  case.  Every  pro- 
tection and  assistance  should  be  given  to  the  child.  Efforts  should  be 
made  to  keep  other  children  from  knowing  that  the  policeman  has  called 
regarding  a  particular  boy  or  girl.  Representing  both  the  home  and  the 
school,  the  principal  should  be  present  when  the  interview  between  pupil 
and  officer  occurs  in  the  school  office.  The  school  head  must  give  thought 
to  the  wisdom  of  calling  the  parent  to  the  conference  with  the  police 
officer.  In  case  the  latter  wishes  to  take  the  child  from  the  school,  the 
principal  should  summon  the  parents  first. 

If  children  are  assigned  to  direct  traffic,  the  principal  must  maintain 
certain  precautionary  policies.  No  child  should  serve  as  a  junior  traffic 
police  officer  unless  the  principal  receives  the  written  consent  of  the 
parents.  No  child  should  serve  then  if  the  time  devoted  to  the  work  of 
a  junior  traffic  officer  seriously  interferes  with  his  school  progress.  School 
authorities,  being  responsible  for  the  children  in  their  care,  must  retain 
the  right  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  traffic  assignment  is  one  which 
the  child  can  undertake  without  danger  to  himself  or  to  other  pupils. 
The  educational  values  of  the  service  must  be  stressed.  They  include 
good  citizenship,  safety  education,  and  character  development,  includ- 
ing dependableness,  self-control,  co-operation,  leadership,  initiative, 
respect  for  law,  and  response  to  authority. 

Another  illustration  of  the  relation  between  governmental  agents  and 
the  school,  that  of  firemen,  is  included  in  Chapter  XII.  The  discussion 
concerning  co-operation  of  the  school  with  the  fire  department  indicates 
the  nature  of  the  educational  values  as  well  as  the  public-relations 
elements  which  should  characterize  all  similar  co-operative  activities. 
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NEWS   AND   THE   PUBLIC^REL ATIONS    PROGRAM 

Newspapers.  Among  the  commercial  disseminators  of  news,  the  press 
is  the  most  common  and  most  frequent  one  to  which  the  public  is  exposed. 
The  local  newspaper  editor  wants  any  information  about  the  school 
which  has  news  value.  He  usually  is  glad  to  tell  the  principal  the  kind  of 
news  items  he  wants  and  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  written. 
Then  the  principal  can  meet  the  editor's  requests  when  writing  his  news 
items. 

News  space  is  valuable  to  the  publisher.  Hence  he  follows  the  policy 
of  printing  items  that  are  new,  timely,  of  interest  to  a  number  of  people, 
and  possibly  a  means  of  attracting  additional  subscribers.  He  presents 
the  materials  briefly,  in  English  that  is  easily  read  and  interesting.  His 
initial  sentence  or  paragraph  generally  contains  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions Who?  What?  When?  Where?  and  Why?  When  more  spdfce/than 
usual  is  given  to  an  item,  this  is  generally  because  of  its  human  interest, 
umisualness,  dramatic  appeal,  or  importance.  These  points  the  principal 
should  keep  in  mind  when  releasing  news  items. 

In  addition  to  these  items,  many  newspapers  publish  children's  pages 
and  educational  discussions.  A  considerable  amount  of  these  materials 
for  educational  articles  and  editorials  should  be  furnished  to  the  editor 
and  the  reporter.  Continuous  appearance  of  the  school's  name  in  print 
has  better  public-relations  value  than  sensational  items  which  appear 
sporadically.  The  principal,  therefore,  should  co-operate  with  the  news- 
paper men,  treating  them  with  courtesy  and  honesty,  dealing  with  the 
representatives  of  all  papers  impartially,  and  furnishing  them  with  the 
news  and  materials  that  should  be  printed.  If  two  or  more  newspapers 
serve  the  community,  copies  of  news  to  each  one  should  indicate  dates 
when  the  information  is  released  for  publication,  varied  from  time  to 
time  so  that  the  reporters  sense  the  fairness  of  the  principal.  In  mat- 
ters which  tend  to  be  sensational,  he  should  keep  on  file  a  carbon  copy 
of  Ms  formulation,  indicating  on  the  releases  that  he  has  the  duplicate. 

The  principal  should  give  some  personal  attention  to  procedure  in 
gathering  and  organizing  the  news  material.  He  may  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  teachers  to  serve  with  him  in  rendering  this  service,  endeavor- 
ing to  find  the  teacher  who  has  a  flair  for  writing  in  acceptable  news- 
paper style.  He  can  aid  the  publicity  committee  of  the  parent-teacher 
association  in  getting  notices  and  news  to  the  local  papers  early,  so  that 
the  items  have  news  value  from  the  reporter's  point  of  view.  Teachers 
and  representatives  of  the  parent-teacher  association  can  profit  by 
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studying  the  newspaper  style  of  the  local  press  and  by  emulating  it  in 
preparing  materials  for  the  newspaper. 

The  Radio  Station.  The  school  can  assist  the  radio  station  in  various 
ways.  From  time  to  time  the  directors  of  the  station  accept  information 
which  has  news  value  for  its  listeners.  Since  radio  news  agents  generally 
work  co-operatively  with  the  press,  the  method  of  furnishing  informa- 
tion is  the  same.  Pupils  gain  additional  values  from  some  educational 
programs  if  they  are  given  opportunities  to  broadcast.  The  directors  of 
local  stations  are  ready  to  inform  principals  and  teachers  regarding  the 
dramatizations,  musical  programs,  and  the  like  that  can  be  presented 
over  the  radio.  Occasionally  members  of  the  teaching  staff  may  prepare 
programs  to  present  personally.  Only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in 
using  the  radio  in  these  ways. 

Training  Children  as  Critical  Consumers  of  News.  Since  the  various 
means  for  distributing  news  to  the  public  are  prominent  phases  of 
present-day  living,  the  school  should  play  its  part  in  training  pupils  to 
get  the  most  out  of  these  phases.  The  educational  responsibility  is 
one  of  developing  children  as  discriminating  consumers  of  the  news. 
Teachers7  guidance  in  the  presenting  of  current  events,  reading  news- 
papers in  the  school,  listening  to  and  reporting  upon  radio  programs, 
and  seeing  the  best  motion  pictures,  especially  when  they  are  related  to 
schoolwork,  is  good  instructional  procedure.  Public-spirited  representa- 
tives of  the  news  agencies  welcome  opportunities  to  co-operate  with  the 
school  in  the  educational  program. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI 

The  Secretarial  and  Clerical  Work 
of  the  School 


PRACTICES   IN   ASSIGNING   SECRETARIAL   DUTIES 

Practices  in  assigning  secretarial  and  clerical  responsibilities  to  vari- 
ous types  of  persons  in  the  school  should  be  analyzed  critically.  The 
duties  involved  are  performed  by  principals,  teachers,  pupils,  students 
in  business  courses,  and  trained  office  workers.  In  many  schools,  some 
of  those  held  responsible  for  certain  phases  of  clerical  work  should  not 
engage  in  them  from  the  standpoint  of  sound  policies  and  efficient 
execution. 

Whenever  the  principal  is  required  or  elects  to  do  the  ordinary  office 
work,  he  is  wasting  time  and  energy  which  rightfully  belong  to  super- 
vision and  administration,  A  clerk  can  be  employed  to  carry  on  the 
office  work  efficiently  at  a  salary  commensurate  with  the  nature  of  the 
duties.  The  teacher  is  employed  primarily  to  guide  her  children's  de- 
velopment. Office  work  wastes  both  her  time  and  her  energy,  with 
distinct  losses  to  the  children.  Furthermore,  the  teacher  untrained  in 
office  practices  requires  more  time  to  do  less  satisfactorily  the  same 
amount  of  office  work  which  a  trained  secretary  can  do  rapidly. 

Children  are  sent  to  school  to  develop  through  directed  learning.  Any 
clerical  work  which  they  may  do  without  experiencing  this  development 
is  an  unjustifiable  waste  of  their  school  time.  Also,  the  amount  of 
clerical  work  they  accomplish  is  small  in  relation  to  the  time  and  energy 
they  expend.  A  secondary-school  student  enrolled  in  office-practice 
courses  may  be  assigned  to  do  at  least  a  part  of  the  office  work,  provided 
two  conditions  are  met  adequately.  First,  the  office  practice  thus  pro- 
vided for  the  student  must  be  educationally  valuable  to  him,  a  needed 
type  of  secretarial  training.  Unless  the  student  is  preparing  to  become 
a  school  secretary  or  school  clerk,  many  activities  will  provide  experi- 
ences of  little  value  to  him  in  other  types  of  offices.  Secondly,  the  student 
must  have  reached  an  advanced  point  in  the  training  program,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  heavy  demands  on  the  principal's  time  and  effort  in 
teaching  him  to  do  skillfully  the  specific  work  of  the  school  office.  Under 
the  best  conditions,  the  principal  is  handicapped  by  having  to  break  in 
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new  students  at  comparatively  short  intervals.  When  each  student  be- 
comes proficient,  reaches  the  point  of  being  helpful,  he  is  recalled  from 
the  school  office  to  obtain  other  experiences  not  provided  there. 

By  far  the  most  efficient  and  economical  organization  involves  the 
employment  of  the  trained  school  secretary,  or  clerk.  Employed  full 
time,  she  may  divide  her  working  day  between  two  small  schools  or  serve 
in  one  large  school.  Very  large  schools  require  the  full  time  of  more 
than  one  skilled  office  worker.  The  school  secretary,  or  clerk,  is  capable 
of  doing  the  work  more  efficiently  than  an  untrained  person;  also  she 
receives  a  salary  far  less  than  that  of  a  teacher  or  the  principal.  Further- 
more, she  releases  the  time  of  principal,  teacher,  and  pupil,  so  that  each 
person  engages  more  fully  in  the  educational  functions  which  belong 
to  him. 

PLANNING   BY  THE  PRINCIPAL   AND   SCHOOL   SECRETARY 

The  Principal's  Planning.  In  planning  for  the  most  effective  use  of  the 
school  secretary's  time,  the  principal  should  keep  in  mind  the  following 
points: 

1  „  The  secretary  is  employed  to  carry  on  the  clerical  work  of  the 
school. 

2 .  The  principal  is  responsible  for  delegating  this  work  to  the  sec- 
retary and  for  supervising  her. 

3.  The  secretary's  functions  are  classifiable  under  two  heads:  (a)  the 
work  of  the  school  office  and  (Z>)  the  responsibility  of  a  secretary  to  the 
head  of  the  school. 

4.  The  assignment  of  clerical  and  secretarial  responsibilities  to  the 
trained  office  worker  is  an  effective  means  for  releasing  all  other  persons 
in  the  school  from  any  responsibility  for  most  of  the  clerical  work. 

5.  Duties  and  responsibilities  which  are  instructional  or  administra- 
tive in  nature  are  professional  functions  never  to  be  assigned  to  the 
secretary.  Administration,  supervision,  and  teaching  are  activities  re- 
quiring professional  training  and  consequently  specialized  educational 
backgrounds  in  order  that  they  may  be  carried  on  efficiently.  Delegation 
of  any  phase  of  these  activities  to  the  secretary  is  unsound  and  unwise. 
Therefore  the  school  secretary  usually  should  not  discipline  children, 
change  school  programs,  excuse  children  from  school,  assign  new  pupils 
to  classrooms,  do  hall  or  yard  duty,  or  teach  classes. 

Co-operative  Planning  by  Principal  and  Secretary.  From  these  points  we 
can  conclude  that  the  principal  should  plan  discriminatively  with  the 
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school  secretary  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  her  energy  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage of  the  pupils.  Co-operative  effort  will  result  in  better  plans  than 
either  person  would  devise  alone.  Teamwork  will  establish  the  morale 
and  the  mutual  respect  needed  in  the  office.  Insight  into  responsibilities 
and  duties  also  is  an  outgrowth  of  co-operation. 

From  the  trained  secretary  the  principal  will  learn  reasonable  time 
limits  to  be  allotted  for  various  types  of  office  activities.  He  will  acquire 
an  understanding  of  acceptable  office  practices  and  the  means  needed 
for  carrying  them  out  most  effectively.  He  will  discover  also  unnecessary 
and  time-wasting  duties  which  should  be  eliminated  from  the  secretary's 
schedule.  Her  practical  experiences  provide  a  basis  for  knowing  how 
rapidly  she  can  compile  recurring  types  of  reports,  stencil  and  mimeo- 
graph bulletins,  school  newspapers,  and  certain  instructional  materials, 
and  make  inventories.  The  secretary  should  know  what  care  must  be 
given  the  office  equipment  and  the  length  of  time  required  to  keep  it  in 
good  condition.  In  planning  her  working  schedule  she  should  indicate 
the  amount  of  time  to  be  set  aside  for  each  duty.  The  principal,  from 
his  knowledge  of  all  other  persons'  programs  and  schedules,  can  inform 
the  secretary  regarding  the  best  time  to  undertake  various  activities. 
His  advice  should  be  governed  by  (1)  the  needs  of  the  children,  (2)  the 
work  of  the  teachers,  (3)  the  demands  of  his  own  work,  and  (4)  the 
effective  use  of  the  secretary's  time. 

Through  co-operative  planning  the  secretary  will  gain  an  insight  into 
the  major  educational  objectives  of  the  school  system  and  of  the  school, 
and  the  problems,  the  policies,  and  the  educational  philosophy  of  the 
principal.  This  broad  understanding  contributes  to  her  efficiency  as  the 
schooPs  clerical  officer  and  the  principal's  secretary.  She  becomes  an 
indispensable  member  of  the  administrative  staff.  For  example,  the  sec- 
retary is  dependent  on  the  principal  for  understanding  why  the  written 
work  of  pupils  must  be  reproduced  unchanged.  When  their  longhand 
copy  of  a  school  paper  is  received  for  stenciling,  he  informs  her  regard- 
ing (1)  the  level  of  achievement  it  represents,  (2)  the  nature  of  the 
direction  that  the  teacher  has  given  the  pupils,  and  (3)  the  further  in- 
struction they  will  receive  in  correcting  the  mimeographed  facsimile. 
If  the  secretary  realizes  the  purposes  and  values  of  certain  reports,  she 
can  prepare  them  intelligently.  When  they  are  statistical  summaries  of 
teachers'  reports,  she  will  be  alert  to  possible  discrepancies,  necessary 
differences,  and  significant  items.  Hence  she  may  give  definite  aid  to 
the  principal  in  preparing  an  explanatory  statement  to  accompany  the 
statistics. 
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THE  PRINCIPAL'S   SUPERVISION  OF   THE   SECRETARY 

The  secretary's  efficiency  is  increased  materially  by  the  principal  who 
orients  her  in  her  duties,  instructs  her  regarding  unfamiliar  phases,  and 
supervises  her  work.  Her  understanding  and  skill  involve  knowledge 
of  the  personnel,  policies,  equipment,  supplies,  and  conditions  affecting 
her  work. 

Aiding  the  Secretary  to  Serve  the  Personnel  The  secretary  must  depend 
largely  on  the  principal  for  the  essential  information  about  other  persons 
in  the  school  system  and  in  the  school.  Personal  acquaintance  with  them 
and  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  their  responsibilities  and  duties  con- 
tribute to  sound  working  relations  of  the  entire  personnel.  For  instance, 
the  principal  helps  the  secretary  in  learning  how  to  co-operate  with  the 
overenthusiastic  teacher.  He  advises  her  to  (1)  note  the  teacher's  re- 
quests; (2)  comply  with  them  if  they  are  similar  to  other  teachers' 
requests  and  if  the  matters  are  clerical  in  nature;  and  (3)  assure  the 
teacher  tactfully  that  her  wishes  will  be  conveyed  to  the  principal  for 
his  consideration,  if  they  require  his  decision.  In  the  latter  situation 
the  secretary  may  need  caution  from  the  principal  in  being  patient, 
considerate,  and  firm.  He  too  must  display  these  characteristics  in 
reacting  to  the  teacher's  requests  transmitted  to  him,  because  of  the 
effect  on  school  morale. 

The  secretary  should  be  informed  regarding  principles  of  organiza- 
tion and  of  operation  in  force  in  both  the  school  and  the  system.  Her 
own  position  in  personnel  relations  should  be  defined  clearly  in  terms 
of  these  principles.  The  applicable  principles  included  in  Chapter  I 
should  be  imparted  and  explained  to  her  by  the  principal.  She  may 
need  additional  information  about  individuals  which  will  aid  her  in 
dealing  effectively  with  them.  Some  of  the  data  about  pupils  may  be 
confidential  in  nature.  The  principal  should  impress  upon  her  that  the 
information  is  confided  to  her  only  so  that  she  may  govern  her  own 
activities  in  accordance  with  the  information.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
exceptional  pupil  who  seems  overbearing,  officious,  and  difficult  to  handle 
when  he  comes  to  the  office.  The  secretary  may  need  to  know  at  least 
some  of  the  factors  in  his  home  environment,  facts  about  his  personality, 
and  the  teacher's  methods  of  dealing  with  him.  In  addition,  the  principal 
may  indicate  specific  procedures  for  the  secretary  to  follow.  Main- 
tenance of  poise,  tact,  patience,  and  firmness  in  receiving  and  consider- 
ing the  pupil's  requests  is  essential  to  his  development  and  to  public 
relations. 
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Aiding  the  Secretary  to  Understand  Policies.  Many  policies  in  operation 
in  the  school  or  the  system  have  a  bearing  on  the  secretary's  work.  She 
must  be  aided  in  understanding  and  following  them.  In  particular  they 
have  to  do  with  the  making  and  operation  of  various  schedules ;  the  dis- 
pensing of  books,  equipment,  and  supplies;  the  management  of  lost  and 
found  articles;  the  care  of  school  records  and  attention  to  reports; 
permits  to  use  the  school  building;  attention  to  the  clerical  details  of 
admission,  enrollment,  attendance,  and  transfer  of  pupils ;  the  handling 
of  various  funds;  attention  to  various  types  of  visitors;  and  observance 
of  sundry  regulations.  As  to  some  items,  the  secretary  must  understand 
their  specific  purposes  and  usage.  As  to  others,  she  must  be  impressed 
with  the  need  of  absolute  accuracy.  Two  other  points  to  be  stressed  are 
the  time  for  and  manner  of  doing  some  of  the  activities. 

In  dispensing  materials,  for  example,  the  secretary  follows  estab- 
lished procedures  and  uses  appropriate  record  forms.  If  a  teacher  re- 
quests certain  pictures  to  be  supplied  from  the  school  collection,  a  note 
or  form  should  indicate  the  specific  pictures  desired,  when  they  will  be 
needed,  and  the  probable  length  of  time  they  will  be  in  classroom  use. 
The  secretary's  record  will  show  the  specific  pictures  drawn  from  the 
collection,  the  teacher  requesting  them,  the  room  to  which  they  were 
sent,  and  the  date  they  were  delivered.  If  the  records  are  utilized  for 
analyzing  frequency  and  extent  of  usage,  the  report  form  contains  also 
space  for  entering  the  date  on  which  the  pictures  are  returned  to  the 
office. 

Regarding  lost-and-found  articles,  at  least  two  procedures  are  neces- 
sary. If  the  article  is  a  coat,  hat,  lunchbox,  or  the  like,  it  should  be  put 
in  a  conspicuous  place  known  to  the  teachers  and  children.  Certain 
student  committees  may  have  charge  of  the  lost-and-found  bureau.  If 
so,  the  secretary  may  need  to  serve  only  as  a  receiver  of  lost  articles  at 
such  times  as  the  committees  are  not  on  duty.  Periodically  she  may 
prepare  a  list  of  articles  not  claimed  and  send  copies  of  it  to  the 
classrooms. 

If  money,  jewelry,  and  similar  valuable  articles  are  brought  to  the 
office,  a  second  procedure  should  be  followed.  The  secretary  records 
the  nature  of  the  article  found,  the  name  of  the  finder,  and  the  time  and 
the  place  reported  by  the  finder.  In  case  the  article  is  not  called  for 
shortly  after  being  received,  a  general  note  about  it  may  be  posted  on 
the  public  bulletin  board.  "Found:  a  ring,"  "Found:  a  purse  containing 
money/'  are  illustrations  of  statements  to  be  released.  The  identification 
of  a  lost  article  rests  with  the  claimant.  The  rightful  owner  should  give 
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the  secretary  a  receipt  for  the  returned  article.  If  no  claimant  appears, 
the  principal  assumes  responsibility  for  giving  to  the  finder  the  un- 
claimed object.  For  it  the  finder  should  sign  a  receipt  to  be  filed  in  the 
office.  Thus  children  will  be  kept  from  unnecessary  temptations  to  ap- 
propriate lost  valuables  and  experience  businesslike  methods  in  dealing 
with  lost-and- found  articles. 

Supervising  the  Secretary  at  Work.  Table  XXI  illustrates  the  numerous 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  secretary.  A  careful  study  of  the  items 
will  disclose  the  need  for  instructing  her  regarding  the  specific  methods 
of  executing  some  of  them.  Some  are  peculiarly  a  part  of  school  office 
work.  Special  instruction  in  them  must  be  given  by  the  principal.  The 
entering  of  data  on  certain  school  record  forms  is  an  illustration  in  point. 
The  inventory  forms  used  in  a  school  differ  from  the  corresponding 
records  kept  in  retail  stores.  Consequently  the  new  secretary  may  need 
explicit  instructions  in  how  to  make  inventories  of  school  supplies  and 
to  fill  out  requisition  forms.  Even  the  stock  on  the  shelves  may  need 
identification  by  the  principal  if  any  of  the  materials  are  not  labeled. 
Otherwise  the  secretary  cannot  keep  accurate  records  and  handle 
supplies  efficiently. 

The  principal  is  also  responsible  for  directing  the  secretary  in  her 
work.  Consequently  she  and  all  other  persons  must  understand  that  any 
request  involving  work  to  be  done  by  her  must  be  made  to  the  principal. 
Preferably  all  requests  should  be  in  writing.  The  wisdom  of  this  pro- 
cedure is  especially  evident  in  the  case  of  activities  which  consume  large 
amounts  of  time,  involve  financial  outlay,  or  require  administrative 
control.  Such  activities  are  stenciling  school  publications,  drill  materials, 
and  informal  tests;  requisitioning  or  dispensing  supplies;  selling  tickets; 
answering  requests. 

Some  superintendents  or  principals  prepare  handbooks  of  detailed 
guidance  for  the  school  secretary.  These  handbooks  reduce  the  time 
that  an  executive  spends  in  training  her  and  furnish  definite  directions 
which  she  can  follow.  The  handbooks  include  suggested  work  schedules; 
information  about  administrative  and  supervisory  officers,  rules,  and 
regulations;  directions  regarding  the  care  and  handling  of  all  office 
machines;  specific  information  about  the  preparation  of  reports,  the 
filing  of  records  and  reports,  telephone  usage,  the  handling  of  funds, 
public  relations,  aid  to  visitors;  cautions  regarding  personal  appearance. 
On  page  448  is  an  illustration  of  the  detailed  instructions  regarding 
various  routine  duties  which  may  be  given  to  the  secretary  by  this 
means, 
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TABLE  XXI.  Frequency  of  Classified  Duties  of  Sixty-two  Elementary- 
School  Clerks  in  Seattle1 


NATURE  OF  DUTV 
Clerical  Dut^es 

Compiling  monthly  classification  record  ...............  51 

Compiling  monthly  pay-roll  report    .................  48 

Showing  all  reports  to  principal  for  verification  ............  46 

Sending  to  other  schools  for  pink  index  cumulative  record  cards     ....  46 

Sending  pink  index  cumulative  record  cards  to  other  schools  ......  44 

Check  of  teachers'  reports  .....................  40 

Going  around  to  rooms  to  secure  information  for  stated  reports     ....  40 

Checking  off  deliveries  against  office  duplicate    ............  30 

Keeping  teachers'  bulletin  board  up  to  date    .............  30 

Correcting  intelligence-test  papers     .................  30 

Checking  out  materials  from  office  :  scissors,  paper-cutters,  etc  ......  29 

Writing  out  transfers  of  pupils  ...................  28 

Compiling  principal's  annual  report  .................  28 

Compiling  age-grade  report    ....................  26 

Taking  annual  inventory  of  stock  ..................  25 

Compiling  promotion  summary  for  the  building     ...........  25 

Keeping  books  and  supplies  in  order     ................  24 

Making  out  list  of  things  needed  for  monthly  requisition     .......  24 

Checking  of  Illinois  General  Intelligence  Test  data  in  special  cases    ...  23 

Compiling  building  summary  of  standardized-test  results     .......  23 

Checking  teachers'  semiannual  promotion  summaries    .........  23 

Making  out  lunchroom  report    ...................  21 

Filling  of  teachers'  requisition  for  supplies  ..............  21 

Sending  in  changes  of  addresses  of  the  teachers  to  the  superintendent's  office  20 

Making  out  pink  and  white  index  cards  after  first  two  weeks  of  school     .  19 

Caring  for  extra  bank  materials,  envelopes,  and  blanks     ........  19 

Checking  teachers'  attendance   ...................  19 

Checking  teachers'  reports  on  standardized-test  results     ........  19 

Making  out  reports  for  Child  Study  Laboratory  on  individual  pupils    .    .  17 

Helping  principal  and  census-taker  in  checking  May  census    ......  16 

Making  graphs  of  test  results     ................  .  *    •    *  ^ 

Making  out  monthly  and  annual  requisitions  for  principal's  inspection     .  11 

Taking  charge  of  school  library  and  teachers'  reference  books     .....  9 

Writing  out  reports  on  accidents  for  principal's  signature     .......  7 

Writing  out  tardy  and  absence  blanks  ................  6 

Figuring  bank  percentage  for  each  room  ...............  6" 

Looking  up  phone  numbers  and  addresses  of  absent  children  ......  6 

Assisting  in  taking  height  and  weight  of  children  for  the  height-and»welght 

survey     ............................  6 

Securing  information  from  registers  (teachers')  of  two  years,  from  Grades 

IV  to  VIII     ..........................  5 

Checking  teachers'-activities  reports     ................  5 

Compiling  corporal-punishment  report     ...............  5 

Making  out  a  banking  report  each  week  for  each  room     ........  5 

Duties  Relating  to  Dictation,  Typing,  and  Mimeographing 

Typing  stencils  for  tests,  drill,  outlines,  etc.,  prepared  by  teachers  and 

principal  for  pupils'  use  .....................  53 

*Taken  from  the  Ninth  Yearbook,  Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals, 
National  Education  Association,  Vol.  9,  April,  1930,  pp.  251-253. 
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Typing  stencils  of  notices  to  take  home 49 

Taking  dictation  and  typing  letters       47 

Operating  mimeograph 46 

Typing  bulletins,  notices,  etc 42 

Caring  for  typewriter  —  cleaning,  dusting,  and  oiling 40 

Typing  stencils  for  bulletins  etc 30 

Cleaning  mimeograph 28 

Typing  stencils  for  mothers'  club  and  parent-teacher  association    .    ...  25 

Typing  stencils  for  school  paper 20 

Typing  two  copies  of  annual  inventory  and  requisition 17 

Tracing  of  stencils  with  mimeoscope  or  otherwise 15 

Tracing  with  mimeoscope  for  primary  grades 11 

Mimeographing  attendance  cards  for  each  month 6 

Duties  Involving  Meeting  and  Handling  People 

Answering  the  telephone 57 

Meeting  visitors  and  answering  their  inquiries 50 

Delivering  messages  of  all  descriptions  either  to  teachers  or  principal    .    .  45 

Managing  lost-and-found  articles 38 

Escorting  parents  and  visitors  to  rooms 36 

Giving  first  aid  in  principaPs  and  nurse's  absence 26 

Handling  minor  cases  of  discipline  when  principal  is  out  of  the  office,  always 

reserving  final  judgment  for  him 23 

Giving  out  streetcar  identification  cards 22 

Assigning  rooms  to  those  entering  in  absence  of  principal,  and  calling  such 

assignments  to  his  attention  when  he  returns 20 

In  case  of  emergency,  taking  charge  of  classrooms 19 

Writing  out  admission  slips  for  entering  pupils 17 

Supervising  children  who  ring  bells - 14 

Signing  excuses,  tardy  and  absence,  for  principal's  O.K 8 

Notifying  teachers  when  they  are  assigned  to  lunchroom  duty 7 

Telephoning  homes  to  help  nurse 5 

Duties  Relating  to  Filing,  Indexing,  etc. 

Filing  white  index  cards 49 

Filing  white  index  cards  —  gone  file 48 

Filing  pink  index  cards  —  gone  file 43 

General  filing  —  care  of  the  standardized  vertical  file 41 

Keeping  index  cards  in  shape 38 

Filing  teaching  materials  lent  and  returned 20 

Filing  library  cards  for  teachers'  reference  books 13 

Filing  National  Geographic  pictures  —  in  sets 6 

Filing  Child  Study  Laboratory  reports  —  on  small  tagboard  cards     ...  5 

Financial  Duties 

Counting  and  wrapping  the  lunchroom  money 23 

Selling  car  tokens 21 

Receipting  all  moneys :  a  record  of  all  money  received  is  kept  by  the  clerk  15 

Checking  bank  deposits  of  lunchroom  and  other  school  funds     14 

Receiving  and  caring  for  money  until  bank  messenger  arrives 13 

Selling  of  tickets  for  concerts  etc 5 

Duties  Involving  Mail 

Handling  United  States  and  school  mail 31 

Miscellaneous  Duties 

Keeping  desks  and  office  furniture  in  order     43 

Planning  to  avoid  classroom  interruptions 33 

Cleaning  and  dusting  of  office  files  and  furniture 21 
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1.  Incoming  materials  which  must  be  handled  immediately  are  enrollments, 
emergency  requests.  Accident  reports  must  be  sent  in  immediately. 
Those  which  may  be  handled  at  routine  times  are  these: 

a.  Mail — should  be  received,  sorted,  and  delivered  to  proper  persons. 

b.  Teacher  requests — it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  teacher  requests  come  in  in 
writing  and  to  have  a  spindle  provided  for  holding  until  a  definite  time  for, 
completing. 

c.  Dads'  Club,  P.  T.  A.  requests — a  special  day  should  be  set  on  which  all 
Dad's  Club  and  P.  T.  A.  notices  go  out. 

d.  Pupil  requests — most  of  these  requests  should  come  through  the  teacher 
to  the  office,  except  possibly  lost  and  found.  A  special  time  should  be  set  for 
caring  for  lost  and  found.  In  most  places  immediately  after  school  or  at  noon 
is  a  good  time. 

e.  Collections — if  possible,  all  collections  should  be  made  on  the  same  day, 
so  that  money  may  be  deposited  in  the  bank  immediately  upon  receipt  of  it. 

/.  Attendance  department — attendance  reports  from  the  rooms  should  be 
checked  promptly  and  cases  to  be  reported  to  the  attendance  officer  should  be 
noted;  cases  to  be  reported  to  the  nurse  should  be  written  in  the  nurse's  book. 
This  should  be  handled  from  9:00  to  9:15  in  the  morning.  After  notations  for 
the  classroom  teacher  have  been  written  in  regarding  reports  from  the  attend- 
ance department  and  nurse,  the  blanks  should  be  returned  to  the  teachers'  boxes. 

g.  Superintendent's  bulletins  should  be  read  carefully  and  filed  in  the  binder 
provided.  Sections  marked  by  the  principal  should  be  placed  on  3  x  5  cards  for 
filing  in  the  administrative  and  information  file. 

h.  Special  reports  from  central  office  should  be  placed  in  the  principal's 
basket. 

i.  Routine  and  special  reports  from  teachers  should  be  placed  in  principal's 
basket. 

3.  Handling  outgoing  materials: 

a.  Materials  going  to  the  teachers  which  are  to  be  returned  to  the  office 
should  be  noted  in  the  office  record  book  or  diary,  and  the  date  on  which  they 
are  to  be  returned  should  be  noted  and  a  place  left  for  checking  when  com- 
pleted. (All  requests  for  teachers,  in  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  in  writing  or 
in  the  daily  bulletin  or  by  a  letter  or  on  the  bulletin  board.) 

b.  All  reports  to  the  central  office  and  letters  should  be  placed  in  the  basket 
on  the  principal's  desk  for  checking.  No  report  should  leave  the  office  unless 
it  is  checked  and  signed  by  the  principal. 

c.  Money  should  be  banked  every  day.1 

*A  Handbook  for  Elementary  School  Clerks,  Oakland,  California,  Public  Schools, 
1933,  pp.  7,  8. 
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TABLE  XXII.  Most  Important  Duties  Performed  by  Clerical  Help, 
Reported  by  294  Supervising  Principals* 


CLERICAL  DUTY 

FREQUENCY 
OF  MENTION 

PER  CENT 
REPORTING 

Supplies,  books,  and  stockroom  . 

149 

50.7 

Reports       

146 

49.7 

Telephone  

105 

35.7 

Typing  and  stenographic  work   ....        .    . 

77 

26.2 

Records   

65 

22.1 

Attendance     

59 

20.1 

Correspondence  

56 

19.1 

Mimeographing  

47 

16. 

General  office  and  clerical  work  

40 

13.6 

Filing  

36 

12.2 

Banking              .    . 

33 

11.2 

Messenger  

31 

10.6 

Enrollment     

27 

9.2 

Milk  program 

24 

8.2 

Receive  callers  and  parents     .              .               .    . 

17 

5.8 

Library  work  

16 

5.4 

Bells     

10 

3.4 

Cafeteria 

10 

3.4 

First-aid  treatment 

9 

3.1 

Summaries  and  tabulations 

8 

2.7 

THE    SECRETARY'S    SCHEDULE 

Analysis  of  the  Secretary's  Duties.  The  principal  can  plan  the  secretary's 
work  carefully  with  her  through  a  suggestive  work  schedule.  This  pro- 
cedure serves  a  number  of  good  purposes.  It  requires  both  persons  to 
analyze  and  classify  the  many  secretarial  and  clerical  duties  according 
to  frequency  of  occurrence.  Some  duties  must  be  done  at  least  once 
daily,  others  at  least  once  a  week,  once  or  twice  ,a  month,  or  at  less 
frequent  intervals.  Still  other  duties,  which  occur  irregularly,  must  be 
kept  in  mind. 

Consideration  must  be  given  to  the  amount  of  time  each  duty  con- 
sumes. The  distribution  of  the  data  in  Table  XXII  indicates  how  varia- 
ble the  time  factor  may  be.  Community  conditions,  school  policies,  the 
ability  and  limitations  of  the  school  secretary,  and  the  size  of  the  school 
account  for  marked  differences  in  reported  practice. 

For  example,  in  a  very  stable  community  of  prosperous  and  well- 
educated  persons,  the  secretary  devotes  little  time  to  certain  phases  of 

xAdapted  from  a  table  in  Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals,  Seventh 
Yearbook,  Vol.  7,  April,  1928,  p.  260. 
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child  accounting.  In  contrast,  a  secretary  spends  considerable  time  on 
the  same  items  in  a  community  with  quick  turnover  of  population,  little 
interest  in  children's  education,  and  even  less  thought  regarding  health 
and  sanitation.  A  vigorous  parent-teacher  association  and  a  fathers' 
organization  with  a  large  and  active  membership  demand  more  secre- 
tarial time  than  a  small  parent-teacher  association  which  barely  con- 
tinues to  exist.  An  elaborate  system  of  records  requires  far  more  clerical 
work  than  a  simple  system. 

The  relative  importance  of  duties  in  terms  of  the  particular  needs 
of  a  school  affect  significantly  the  distribution  of  clerical  time.  Difficulty 
in  keeping  the  community  informed  regarding  school  matters,  for  in- 
stance, may  require  a  seemingly  excessive  amount  of  time  for  correspond- 
ence— letters,  bulletins,  announcements,  and  reports.  Restrictions  on 
the  use  of  supplies,  whether  wisely  determined  or  not  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  children's  best  interests,  influences  the  distribution  of  the 
secretary's  time.  The  amount  of  typing,  stenciling,  and  mimeographing, 
especially,  is  affected  by  such  restrictions. 

Methods  of  teaching  have  their  effects  on  the  secretary's  work 
schedule.  Activity  programs  necessitate  far  more  typing  and  stenciling 
of  teachers'  and  pupils'  materials  than  formal  teaching  situations.  Close 
attention  to  diagnosis  in  teaching  increases  the  need  for  teacher-made 
informal  testing  materials. 

Among  other  influencing  items  is  the  principal's  ability  to  delegate 
clerical  duties  to  the  school  secretary.  Does  he  avoid  devoting  his  own 
time  to  clerical  activities  which  the  secretary  should  do?  Has  he  dis- 
criminated soundly  between  clerical  work  which  teachers  must  do  and 
that  which  should  be  done  by  the  office  worker?  Has  he  given  adequate 
instruction  and  direction  to  the  secretary  so  that  she  can  do  successfully 
the  clerical  duties  assigned  to  her? 

The  extent  to  which  a  principal  has  control  over  required  reports  and 
records  is  an  important  factor.  He  may  reduce  the  time  and  energy 
required  of  every  person  in  this  connection  by  submitting  all  forms  to 
evaluation  and  retaining  those  meeting  two  criteria.  (1)  A  form  re- 
tained for  use  must  provide  a  basis  for  necessary  action  and  for  deter- 
mining basic  policies.  (2)  It  must  be  a  means  for  carrying  out  policies 
and  decisions.  In  general,  forms  which  may  be  planned  to  meet  the  two 
criteria  include  a  cumulative  record  card,  health  and  physical  develop- 
ment record,  accident  record  sheet,  transfer  blank,  report  to  parents, 
reports  to  superintendent,  pay-roll  sheet,  inventory  blank,  and  requisi- 
tion forms.  Each  item  included  on  a  record  blank  should  be  in  keeping 
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with  the  criteria.  The  duplication  of  items  on  various  forms  must  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  for  economy  of  recording  and  of  use. 

For  example,  one  carefully  designed  durable  cumulative  record  in- 
cludes the  enrollment  data,  changes  occurring,  records  of  school  prog- 
ress, and  standardized-test  records.  Many  entries  may  be  made  by  the 
use  of  numbers  and  symbols,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  writing  neces- 
sary. This  one  form  serves  adequately  in  place  of  four  cards :  enrollment 
sheet,  permanent  registration  card,  progress  record,  and  record  of  stand- 
ard tests.  Hence  the  cumulative  record  involves  writing  once,  rather 
than  from  two  to  four  times,  every  pupil's  name,  address,  telephone 
number,  birth  date,  grade  in  school,  dates,  teachers'  names,  and  similar 
information.  However,  duplication  of  recorded  items  should  occur  when 
economy  of  time  in  regular  usage  is  thus  achieved. 

Because  of  the  frequent  use  of  health  records  by  the  school  nurse,  a 
separate  form  readily  accessible  to  her  is  generally  desirable.  A  requisi- 
tion for  materials  to  be  purchased  is  different  from  a  requisition  for 
supplies  on  hand  in  the  central  storerooms,  so  that  two  forms  are 
necessary.  The  careful  use  of  carbon  paper  produces  duplicate  records 
economically. 

A  Schedule  for  a  Full-Time  Secretary.  Diagram  XXX  illustrates  the 
schedule  of  a  school  secretary  employed  full  time.  It  was  obtained  from 
the  principal  of  a  thirteen-teacher  elementary  school.  He  had  no  as- 
signed teaching  duties  and  spent  considerable  time  in  the  supervision  of 
instruction.  His  school  was  well  organized  and  administered.  Most  of 
the  teaching  was  done  commendably.  The  schedule  indicates  careful 
budgeting  of  the  secretary's  working  day.  It  illustrates  time  placement 
and  time  distribution  as  affected  by  various  conditions  and  influences. 
For  example,  specific  provisions  are  made  for  considerable  pupil  mo- 
bility, schedules  of  other  persons,  signal  systems  requiring  special 
attention,  and  an  extensive  school  traffic  organization. 

Diagram  XXXI  is  the  schedule  of  a  school  secretary  giving  half  time 
to  a  small  school.  The  teaching  principal  obtained  a  little  free  time  for 
the  dictation  of  letters  and  bulletins  by  assigning  a  physical-education 
period  for  the  three  upper  classes  to  two  teachers.  The  school  secretary, 
working  alone  the  rest  of  the  morning,  has  a  schedule  and  directions  to 
consult  with  respect  to  all  work  to  be  done. 
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DIAGRAM  XXX.  A  Schedule  for  a  School  Secretary  Employed  Full  Time 


Hour  Monday        Tuesday       Wednesday       Thursday       Friday 


Arrange  desk  and  materials  for  the  day's  work 
8:00  Check  bulletin  board,  calendars,  calendar  pads,  and  teachers'  registra- 

to  tion  sheet 
9:00  Sort  and  distribute  memoranda  and  materials  in  the  desk  trays 

Enroll  new  pupils 

Give  information  and  assistance  to  pupils,  parents,  and  teachers 

Note  accuracy  of  clock  and  bells  when  the  first  bell  rings 


Make  out  school  traffic  police  reports 
9:00  Collect  attendance  reports  and  give  to  the  nurse 

to  Assemble  cafeteria  requests  and  compile  totals  for  the  cook 
10:00  Make  out  luXch  tickets  and  send  with  report  to  the  cook 

Sort  and  distribute  incoming  mail;  open  and  arrange  office  mail;  stamp 
magazines  received 

Collect  and 
check  bank  money 


Type,  duplicate,  and  prepare  instructional  materials,  school  and  class 
10:00  newspapers,  P.T.A.,  and  Dads'  Club  notices  and  bulletins 

to  Compile  and  type  records  and  reports;  enter  data  on  record  cards 
12:00  File  records 

Distribute  re-   Type  new     Arrange  store-  Check      Compile  and 
quested  supplies  schedules  of  room  after     storeroom   type  monthly 
to  teachers  at   teachers,     supplies  are    supplies;   requisitions 
recess  period    routine      delivered.     note  the 
duties       Post  supt.'s    shortages 
bulletin 


12:00 

to  Lunch  period 
12:45 


Enroll  new  pupils;  make  out  transfers 
12:45  Give  assistance  to  pupils,  parents,  and  "teachers 

to  Make  out  school  traffic  police  reports;  fill  in  transportation  forms 
1:15  Type  or  duplicate  instructional  materials,  if  time  permits 


Take  dictation;  transcribe  letters,  notices,  bulletins,  and  reports 
1:15  Duplicate  bulletins,  notices,  instructional  materials,  outlines 

to  File  correspondence  and  records 

3:15  Before  2:00  P.M.  deliver  notices  and  bulletins  to  primary  grades 
Before  3:15  P.M.  deliver  notices  and  bulletins  to  upper  grades 

Check  Finish  monthly 

storeroom  child-account- 

supplies  ing  records 

received  and  reports 


Assist  pupils,  parents,  and  teachers 
3:15  Finish  all  work  which  must  be  completed  before  leaving 

to  Assemble  reports  and  materials  to  go  to  the  central  offices 
4:00  Continue  clerical  and  typing  duties;  clean  up  typewriter  and  mimeograph 

Put  office  in  order  for  closing 


Saturday  Clear  up  unfinished  work 

forenoon  Assemble  requested  supplies  and  enter  items  in  supply-record  book 
Straighten  up  office  and  materials 


SPECIFIC   GUIDANCE   OF  THE   SECRETARY 

Published  Guides  on  Office  Practices.  For  specific  guidance  of  the  sec- 
retary when  no  handbook  is  prepared,  the  principal  will  profit  by  con- 
sulting the  published  books  on  office  management.  Many  practices  dis- 
cussed in  detail  in  these  volumes  correspond  in  nature  and  method  to 
those  required  of  the  school  secretary.  If  the  office  worker  is  not  as 
thoroughly  trained  as  desired,  she  should  have  ready  access  to  a  guide 
of  this  nature.  In  the  well-equipped  office  it  is  kept  on  her  desk. 
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DIAGRAM  XXXI.  A  Schedule  for  a  School  Secretary  Serving  in  the 

Forenoon  Only 


Hour  Monday        Tuesday       Wednesday     Thursday 

Friday 

8:30  Get  office  and  materials  ready  for  the  day's  work 
to  Take  care  of  bulletin  board  and  calendars 
9:00  Enroll  pupils 
Help  pupils,  parents,  and  teachers  on  school  matters 

Attendance  records;  junior  traffic  police  reports 
9:00  Stencil  and  mimeograph  teachers'  instructional  materials, 
to  bulletins,  and  notices 
10:30  Dictation  and  transcription  of  letters 
Distribute    Distribute  and  Check      Collect  supply 
supplies  on    post  superin-   supplies    requests  on 
first  and      tendent's      delivered   second  and 
third  Mondays  bulletins                fourth  Thurs- 
days 

form  letters. 

Arrange  sup- 
ply room 
Child  account- 
ing on  fourth 
Fridays 

Typing,  dittoing,  mimeographing 
10:30  Make  out  records 
to  File  records,  correspondence,  and  bulletins 
12:00  Clear  up  unfinished  work;  clean  office  machines 
Put  office  in  order  before  leaving 

Public  Relations  Involving  the  Secretary.  Some  phases  of  the  secretary's 
responsibilities  must  be  worked  out  by  the  principal.  One  of  the  most 
important  is  her  position  in  public  relations.  She  is  placed  strategically 
where  she  affects  the  public  favorably  or  otherwise.  Her  contacts  with 
parents  and  other  adults,  her  store  of  information  about  school  affairs, 
and  her  out-of-school  contacts  may  make  her  position  an  important  one. 
The  suggestions  included  in  the  two  preceding  chapters  apply  to  her  as 
well  as  to  others. 

Another  specific  phase  of  her  training  by  the  principal  has  to  do  with 
the  appropriate  manner  of  meeting  and  assisting  all  visitors.  Items  to 
be  discussed  include  the  importance  of  good  manners,  effect  of  her  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  avoidance  of  gossip.  Stress  should  be  given  to 
the  nature  of  her  position  as  the  principal's  confidential  secretary  and 
the  necessity  for  discreet  silence  regarding  information  entrusted  to  her. 
The  bases  for  this  advice  to  her  should  be  ethical  loyalty  to  the  school 
and  the  protection  of  children. 

Skill  in  the  Use  of  the  Telephone.  The  secretary  participates  in  a  large 
majority  of  the  telephone  conversations.  Impressions  created  by  her  in 
these  calls  greatly  affect  public  opinion  regarding  the  school.  Since 
adequate  training  in  proper  telephone  usage  is  difficult  to  provide  in 
business  courses,  the  principal  should  analyze  the  secretary's  needs  in 
this  respect  and  assist  her  in  becoming  skilled  in  telephone  usage. 

An  effective  use  of  her  voice  results  from  observing  certain  precau* 
tions.  Deep  breathing  produces  the  necessary  control  of  the  voice 
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Steady  and  regular  tones  become  habitual.  Naturalness,  deliberateness, 
modulation,  low  pitch,  and  conversational  volume  give  emphasis  and 
clearness.  Careful  enunciation,  distinct  articulation,  and  good  English 
assure  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  listener.  A  gracious  manner, 
personal  interest,  and  sincere  courtesy  create  a  favorable  impression. 
Brevity  free  from  abruptness,  tactfulness,  and  concentration  on  the  con- 
versation convey  to  the  listener  an  impression  of  businesslike  interest 
in  the  matter  being  discussed. 

Incoming  calls  must  be  answered  promptly  because  of  the  ill  effect 
on  the  caller  if  the  delay  in  response  seems  unnecessarily  long.  A 
businesslike  method  of  responding  at  the  outset  influences  the  subse- 
quent conversation.  For  example,  "Edison  School,  Miss  Jones  speak- 
ing'' is  more  effective  than  the  unidentifying  "Hello."  In  many 
communities  where  parents  frequently  telephone  the  school,  a  courteous 
greeting  preceding  identification  has  a  wholesome  effect:  "Good  morn- 
ing, Miss  Smith  of  the  Grant  School  speaking."  A  memorandum  pad 
and  pencil  should  always  be  ready  for  use  near  the  telephone.  An 
inexpensive,  ornamental  means  for  anchoring  the  pencil  may  be  neces- 
sary in  some  schools.  The  frequency  with  which  requests  occur  may 
require  the  development  of  a  simple  timesaving  form  for  taking  down 
messages.  On  small  cards  the  following  items,  properly  spaced,  should 
be  typed  or  printed:  "Message  from,"  "Telephone,"  "Message  for," 
"Date,"  "Time,"  and  "Nature  of  Message."  The  prompt  delivery  of 
all  messages  should  be  observed,  but  the  interruption  of  class  instruction 
should  be  avoided  if  possible.  If  a  request  for  information  is  made,  the 
secretary  should  ascertain  who  is  calling  and  determine  quickly  whether 
or  not  she  should  furnish  it.  When  not  positive  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
giving  information,  she  should  refer  the  call  to  the  principal. 

Many  of  the  points  mentioned  above  apply  also  to  situations  in  which 
the  secretary  makes  a  telephone  call.  Requests  should  be  made  without 
delay:  "This  is  the  Adams  School,  Miss  Brown  speaking.  What  disposi- 
tion was  made  of  our  requisition  for  clay — requisition  A3  781  ?"  or  "This 
is  Miss  King  of  the  Lincoln  School.  Your  son,  John,  is  marked  absent 
today.  Shall  I  notify  the  nurse  to  call?"  If  information  is  to  be  given 
by  the  secretary,  she  should  have  at  hand  all  necessary  data  before  mak- 
ing the  call.  Furthermore,  she  should  deliver  confidential  information 
only  to  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended.  Sometimes  she  may  have  to 
ask  the  principal  about  furnishing  the  information  to  a  representative 
of  the  person  telephoned.  This  precaution,  tactfully  taken,  engenders 
respect  more  often  than  impatience. 
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Closing  the  conversation  is  as  important  as  opening  it.  The  person 
called  should  feel  that  the  call  is  concluded.  Appreciative  courtesy 
should  characterize  the  conclusion:  "Thank  you  for  the  information, 
Mrs.  Jones.  Good-by."  The  manner  of  replacing  the  receiver  must  not 
convey  an  impression  of  lack  of  courtesy. 

Often  requests  require  the  lapse  of  an  interval  in  which  a  third  person 
can  be  called  to  the  telephone  or  desired  information  obtained.  If  the 
interval  will  be  long,  the  secretary  should  avoid  keeping  the  second  party 
waiting.  His  telephone  number  should  be  obtained,  and  he  should  be 
informed  as  to  the  time  the  second  call  will  be  made.  If  necessary,  the 
reason  for  the  delay  should  be  given:  "Recess  does  not  occur  until 
eleven  o'clock.  Miss  Graham  will  telephone  you  as  soon  after  that  time 
as  she  can  get  to  the  office  from  her  classroom,  a  few  minutes  after 
eleven."  When  the  interval  will  be  short,  the  caller  should  be  given  an 
explanation  of  the  secretary's  request  for  holding  the  telephone:  "Mr. 
Jones  is  in  the  classroom,  but  he  told  me  to  call  him  in  case  you  tele- 
phoned. It  will  take  him  less  than  a  minute  to  get  here.  I  have  signaled 
for  him."  Thus  part  of  the  interval  has  been  filled  by  appropriate  con- 
versation. If  the  interval  is  caused  by  getting  information,  the  telephone 
conversation  should  be  renewed  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  clear  con- 
nection with  the  previous  part  of  the  conversation :  "Miss  Smith  speaking 
again.  The  information  is  as  follows." 

Child  Accounting.  Books  on  office  practice  contain  little  guidance  for 
the  school  secretary  in  matters  of  child  accounting.  This  responsibility 
belongs  only  to  educational  institutions.  The  principal,  therefore,  must 
give  instructions  to  the  secretary  regarding  this  phase  of  her  work.  He 
must  convey  to  her  a  conception  of  its  educational  significance,  and 
should  stress  accuracy  and  completeness  in  recording  and  computing. 
Her  observance  of  these  points  makes  possible  the  interpretation  and 
use  of  the  records  by  the  professional  staff. 

To  assist  the  secretary  and  to  reduce  his  own  clerical  work,  the  prin- 
cipal should  plan  forms  which  she  can  use  in  recording  and  manipulating 
data  mathematically.  Many  usable  forms  can  be  purchased  from  pub- 
lishers. Others  are  suggested  in  books  dealing  with  child  accounting 
and  office  records.  All  the  forms  should  be  tested  against  the  two  criteria 
discussed  earlier  in  the  chapter,  to  determine  their  value  in  a  system  of 
records. 
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INTRODUCTION    OE    A    NEW    SECRETARY 

Plans  for  the  Secretary's  Introduction.  The  introduction  of  the  new 
secretary  to  other  persons,  especially  the  personnel  in  the  school,  is 
rich  in  opportunities  for  the  principal.  In  relating  her  work  to  that  of 
others,  he  should  stress  the  role  of  her  services  in  the  school's  educa- 
tional program.  The  principal  should  utilize  the  occasion  to  develop 
right  relationships  among  the  school  employees,  the  children,  and  the 
public.  When  he  has  formulated  tentative  plans  for  this  purpose,  he 
should  confer  with  the  secretary  regarding  them.  He  should  inform  her 
that  the  revised  plans  will  be  discussed  with  the  teachers  also  and 
then  the  final  plans  will  be  prepared  with  her  co-operation. 

Introduction  to  the  School  Personnel.  The  principal's  personal  intro- 
duction of  the  secretary  and  the  teachers  should  be  marked  by  infor- 
mality, cordiality,  and  genuine  warmth.  The  working  relations  be- 
tween these  two  types  of  employees  should  be  definitely  formulated  and 
clearly  stated  by  him  in  the  course  of  the  introduction.  Procedures 
should  be  clarified  regarding  the  secretary's  introduction  to  the  pupils. 
In  fact,  teachers  can  aid  materially  in  planning  this  presentation  as 
well  as  participating  in  it.  They  should  prepare  their  pupils  for  the 
introduction  by  discussing  many  of  the  points  treated  previously  in 
this  chapter.  The  principal  may  introduce  the  secretary  at  an  assem- 
bly or  in  each  classroom.  The  procedure  he  should  follow  in  this  re- 
spect is  governed  by  her  individual  capacity  for  feeling  embarrassment 
before  groups  of  people.  Whatever  procedure  is  followed,  there  should 
be  an  informal  visit  to  each  classroom  in  which  the  principal,  the 
teacher,  and  the  secretary  discuss  mutual  co-operation  and  helpfulness. 

When  the  principal  introduces  the  secretary  to  the  children,  he 
should  express  (1)  his  appreciation  of  her  and  the  services  she  will 
render  to  the  pupils  and  (2)  his  appreciation  of  the  children,  their  cit- 
izenship, and  their  helpfulness,  and  so  on.  He  should  briefly  cover  the 
secretary's  important  duties  and  responsibilities  as  they  may  serve 
the  pupils  and  the  nature  of  children's  obligations  as  they  may  affect 
her  work. 

As  other  employees  in  the  school  are  introduced  to  the  secretary  by 
the  principal,  he  should  stress  sound  personnel  relations  in  observing 
this  courtesy.  The  school  nurse,  the  custodian,  and  the  cafeteria  work- 
ers must  be  included  in  the  personal  introduction;  they  are  members 
of  the  employed  team  with  specific  responsibilities  which  involve  co- 
operation with  the  secretary.  Various  other  employees  of  the  school 
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system,  making  frequent  visits  or  telephone  calls  to  the  school,  should 
at  least  be  notified  of  the  new  secretary's  appointment. 

Introduction  to  the  Parents.  A  note  sent  home  to  the  pupils'  parents 
announcing  the  appointment  of  the  new  secretary  is  more  than  a  cour- 
tesy. It  furnishes  information  which  will  forestall  embarrassed  com- 
munication between  parent  and  secretary  because  of  lack  of  acquaint- 
ance. "Miss  Smith  of  the  Lincoln  School"  is  recognized  when  she  has 
occasion  to  telephone  a  pupil's  home.  Since  she  will  probably  get  out 
the  meeting  notices  for  the  parent-teacher  association,  her  introduc- 
tion to  its  officers  should  include  an  explanation  of  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  and  the  factor  of  time  involved  in  preparing  the  notices. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII 

The  Distribution  of  Supplies  and  Equipment 

LOCATION  OF  CENTRAL  STOREROOM 

Chapter  IX  includes  discussions  of  the  supply  room,  to  which  the 
reader  should  refer.  Briefly  stated,  the  chief  considerations  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  instructional  supplies  and  equipment  are  the  following: 
Convenience  and  conservation  of  time  should  govern  the  location  and 
organization  of  the  supply  room.  Energy-saving  and  easy  ingress  for 
deliverymen  necessitate  its  location  on  a  corridor  and  near  a  street  or 
driveway.  This  central  storeroom  should  be  located  conveniently  for 
the  teachers  in  getting  supplies.  Similarly  it  should  be  convenient  and 
timesaving  for  the  principal  and  particularly  for  the  school  secretary, 
who  is  responsible  for  receiving,  checking,  and  dispensing  supplies. 
Therefore  the  supply  room  should  be  located  so  as  to  be  under  the  close 
supervision  of  the  school  secretary.  Also,  its  supervision  by  the  prin- 
cipal should  be  almost  as  direct.  The  use  of  the  storeroom  by  others, 
however,  should  not  interfere  with  the  principal's  conferences  and  study 
that  occur  in  his  office. 

PROVISION   FOR   STORING  EQUIPMENT   AND   SUPPLIES 

Location  of  Types  of  Supplies.  In  order  that  all  handling  of  materials 
may  be  rapid  and  efficient,  the  principal  should  plan  first  the  storage  of 
various  types  of  supplies  and  equipment.  The  nature  of  available 
storage  spaces,  quantities  of  supplies  furnished,  policies  regarding  use 
and  size  of  the  school  plant,  exemplify  factors  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

The  shelving  of  materials  in  the  supply  room,  for  example,  depends 
on  frequency  of  use,  difficulty  of  handling,  and  probability  of  deteriora- 
tion. Scratch  paper,  spelling  paper,  and  similar  materials  supplied  in 
quantities  frequently  should  be  placed  where  they  can  be  reached 
quickly  and  easily.  Chalk,  pencils,  composition  books,  and  the  like, 
being  used  less  often,  may  be  shelved  less  conveniently.  Blackboard 
erasers,  rulers,  and  other  supplies  withdrawn  only  occasionally  may 
occupy  less  accessible  space. 
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Colored  art  paper,  which  fades  when  exposed  to  the  light,  must  be 
shelved  where  direct  sunlight  can  be  excluded.  Heavy  materials,  such 
as  large  jars  of  paste,  tubs  of  clay,  and  rolls  of  paper,  are  easily  handled 
if  they  are  stored  on  low  shelves.  Light-weight,  rarely  needed  materials 
may  be  kept  on  shelves  ordinarily  out  of  reach.  Instructional  supplies 
used  in  connection  with  some  holiday  or  season  can  be  kept  on  the 
highest  shelves. 

Containers  should  be  used  and  kept  closed  for  materials  which  de- 
teriorate when  exposed  to  air  or  moisture.  Rubber  erasers,  powdered 
clay,  paste,  ink,  and  certain  paints  are  examples.  Wax  crayons  are 
illustrative  of  materials  to  be  stored  in  cool,  dry  places. 

Janitorial  Equipment  and  Supplies.  For  reasons  discussed  in  Chap- 
ter XI,  janitorial  supplies  and  equipment  should  be  kept  in  the  cus- 
todian's storeroom.  If  he  takes  care  of  certain  instructional  materials 
and  assists  in  dispensing  them — ink,  modeling  clay,  paints  requir- 
ing mixing,  and  the  like— they  also  should  be  stored  in  his  supply 
room.  They  can  be  prepared  at  his  convenience  but  distributed  as 
demanded. 

Special  Playground  Equipment.  Instructional  equipment  and  supplies 
furnished  for  specialized  use  under  the  direction  of  one  person  or  at  most 
a  very  few  teachers  should  be  stored  accordingly.  For  instance,  the 
school  grounds  after  school  hours  may  be  the  community  playground, 
with  a  specially  employed  worker  in  charge.  Under  these  circumstances, 
ordinarily,  this  worker  is  supplied  with  playground  equipment  and  ma- 
terials for  which  he  is  held  responsible.  Since  these  articles  are  not  used 
during  the  regular  school  period,  they  should  be  stored  conveniently  for 
afterschool  use.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  school  building  should  be  closed 
during  much  of  the  time  that  the  playground  director  is  on  duty,  and 
therefore  the  regular  school  storeroom  should  not  contain  his  playground 
materials.  The  equipment  provided  under  his  direction  should  be  kept 
in  a  special  unit,  preferably  accessible  directly  from  the  playground.  In 
some  schools  this  storage  space  is  a  part  of  his  office.  Often  it  is  a  small 
room  in  the  school  basement.  Where  this  type  of  facility  is  not  provided, 
some  principals  have  obtained  for  the  playground  director's  equipment 
a  large  metal  box  with  sturdy  rollers  and  a  strong  lock.  During  the 
playground  hours  the  box  is  available  on  the  grounds,  but  at  night  it  is 
stored  in  the  basement. 

Special  Craft  Room  Equipment  and  Supplies.  Where  special  rooms  for 
handcrafts  exist  in  a  school  plant,  special  storage  space  should  be  pro- 
vided in  or  near  them.  The  industrial-arts,  or  craft,  room  must  contain 
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the  tools  and  special  instructional  supplies  which  are  used  almost  ex- 
clusively in  this  room.  Lumber,  paint,  clay,  nails,  and  the  like  used  for 
instructional  purposes  should  be  stored  in  or  near  it.  The  teacher  or 
teachers  in  charge  should  be  held  responsible  for  these  supplies  and 
equipment.  Cautions  with  respect  to  fire  prevention,  discussed  in 
Chapter  XII,  must  be  strictly  observed. 

If  a  special  room  is  provided  for  household  art  and  science,  similar 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  storage  and  care  of  the  equipment  and 
supplies  used  in  it.  Economy  requires  facilities  for  keeping  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  other  foodstuffs  in  good  condition.  Refrigerators  and 
moisture-proof  closets  provide  two  special  types  of  storage  needed. 
Matches  are  safely  stored  in  a  metal  container  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

Art  Equipment  and  Supplies.  In  a  school  which  has  a  special  art  room, 
the  equipment  and  supplies  used  in  this  room  should  be  stored  in  or  near 
it.  The  teacher  in  charge  is  held  responsible  for  the  instructional  ma- 
terials. If  more  than  one  teacher  utilizes  the  facilities,  the  principal 
must  plan  with  them  regarding  collective  and  individual  responsibilities 
for  the  care  and  use  of  the  equipment  and  supplies.  Each  class  requires 
its  own  space  for  stacking  drawings  or  paintings.  If  supplies  are  fur- 
nished according  to  fixed  per  capita  quantities,  each  teacher  must  keep 
a  record  of  the  materials  used  by  her  pupils. 

Kindergarten  Equipment  and  Supplies.  In  many  school  systems,  special 
equipment  and  supplies  are  provided  for  use  in  the  kindergarten,  and 
there  are  special  budgetary  policies  affecting  the  allotment  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  funds  involved.  The  instructional  program  has  something  to 
do  with  determining  whether  or  not  the  kindergarten  instructional  ma- 
terials shall  be  stored  in  the  kindergarten  classroom.  Whenever  possible, 
the  form  for  recording  the  use  of  supplies  should  be  the  same  as  that 
used  in  the  grades. 

General  Instructional  Supplies  and  Equipment.  Instructional  supplies 
and  equipment  provided  for  general  u?e  should  be  stored  in  a  central 
supply  room.  In  a  very  large  school,  economy  of  time  and  energy  may 
be  achieved  by  providing  a  subsidiary  storeroom  on  each  floor  or  in  each 
building.  Limited  closet  space  in  classrooms  and  insufficient  storage; 
space  in  a  school  building  affect  the  quantities  receivable  at  any  one 
time.  Where  storage  space  is  inadequate,  only  materials  used  frequently 
and  extensively  can  be  stored  in  fairly  large  amounts.  Supplies  needed 
less  often  may  be  kept  in  small  quantities,  but  the  need  for  them  must 
be  anticipated  so  that  they  will  be  on  hand  when  called  for.  If  materials 
must  be  purchased  in  this  manner,  the  cost  is  greater  than  if  the  school 
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has  adequate  storage  space.  Centralized  storage  in  a  school  promotes 
efficient  and  businesslike  administration,  control,  and  bookkeeping. 

If  certain  instructional  supplies  and  equipment  are  sold  to  pupils, 
these  materials  should  be  arranged  apart  from  the  supplies  not  so  sold. 
This  point  assumes  greater  significance  if  the  two  types  of  supplies  are 
markedly  similar  in  nature.  Materials  to  be  sold  to  pupils  should  be 
concentrated  in  one  supply  room  for  efficiency  in  selling  and  accounting. 

Special  Equipment.  With  the  marked  changes  occurring  in  everyday 
living  and  the  corresponding  development  of  teaching  in  keeping  with 
them,  new  kinds  of  instructional  equipment  have  become  essential. 
Phonographs,  motion-picture  machines,  radios,  stereoscopes,  slides,  and 
the  like  are  becoming  standard  equipment.  Since  they  are  being  sup- 
plied in  limited  quantities,  they  must  be  stored  centrally.  Being  fragile 
or  easily  put  out  of  order,  they  require  storage  facilities  which  protect 
them  from  breakage.  In  this  way  they  can  be  scheduled  for  use  and 
can  be  given  the  care  they  require.  In  some  schools  there  is  a  special 
storeroom  for  housing  equipment  of  this  nature. 

Office  Supplies  and  Equipment.  Office  supplies  and  equipment  should 
be  kept  separate  from  instructional  materials.  School  systems  with  care- 
fully planned  cost-accounting  procedures  require  differentiated  record- 
ing of  use.  Some  materials  are  supplied  for  specific  purposes,  while 
others  are  used  in  both  instructional  and  clerical  work.  The  nature  of 
special  equipment  and  the  specific  uses  to  which  it  is  put  also  determine 
the  most  satisfactory  location  for  its  storage. 

Illustrations  of  these  points  will  serve  to  indicate  the  phases  of  storage 
involved.  Certain  paper  stock  is  used  in  considerable  quantities  for 
classroom  instruction,  as  well  as  in  office  work — mimeograph  and  type- 
writer paper,  for  example.  If  fixed  quantities  have  been  allotted  for 
each  purpose,  storage  in  separate  places  assures  careful  allotment  and 
facilitates  utilization.  For  example,  mimeograph  paper  for  instructional 
use  may  be  kept  in  the  supply  room,  and  that  for  secretarial  use  in  an 
office  closet.  If  this  separation  is  not  feasible,  the  storeroom  space 
should  be  divided  so  that  one  part  is  used  for  instructional  materials  and 
another  part  for  office  supplies.  On  the  other  hand,  drawing  paper  may 
be  furnished  for  classroom  purposes  only,  while  standard  card  stock  is 
supplied  for  office  use  only.  Such  materials  may  be  stored  close  together 
in  the  same  supply  room,  if  necessary. 

The  mimeograph  machine  may  have  to  be  kept  in  a  certain  place 
because  there  is  no  other  available  space  or  practicable  arrangement. 
If  possible,  mimeograph  ink  and  mimeograph  paper  should  be  stored 
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near  the  mimeograph  machine  to  economize  effort.  Many  record  forms 
are  used  only  in  the  office.  Considerable  time  and  energy  will  be  saved 
if  adequate  quantities  can  be  stored  in  the  office  cabinets  and  desks 
where  the  forms  will  be  used.  Surplus  amounts  not  needed  for  some 
time  may  be  stored  elsewhere. 


DISPENSING   SUPPLIES   AND   EQUIPMENT 

In  the  well-administered  school  the  dispensing  of  supplies  is  sys- 
tematized. Forms  are  provided  for  making  inventories  of  materials  on 
hand,  for  requisitioning  materials  needed,  and  for  recording  the  quan- 
tities delivered  to  each  teacher.  Schedules  for  handling  supplies  and 
equipment  in  a  businesslike  manner  are  devised  and  observed.  The 
principal  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  specific  procedure  followed  in 
a  school.  He  will  find  it  advantageous  for  all  concerned  to  co-operate 
with  the  teachers  and  the  school  secretary  in  developing  a  workable 
plan  for  dispensing  instructional  materials. 

Requisitions  and  Records.  The  method  of  requisitioning  should  be  in 
keeping  with  sound  instructional  planning  and  efficient  office  practices. 
Each  teacher's  requisition  should  be  based  upon  careful  planning  of 
teaching  on  her  part  and  anticipation  of  instructional  needs.  Therefore 
correct,  efficient,  and  economical  utilization  in  terms  of  sound  educa- 
tional purposes  is  required.  Economy  of  use  at  the  expense  of  the 
fundamental  needs  of  children  is  to  be  avoided.  On  the  other  hand, 
flagrant  waste  should  not  be  tolerated.  The  occasional  hoarder  should 
be  dealt  with,  also,  to  prevent  waste  and  reduce  costs. 

Systematic  procedure  includes  sufficient  time  for  the  person  in  charge 
to  check  the  requisitions  received,  fill  the  requisitions,  check  the  amounts 
to  be  dispensed,  and  record  the  specific  quantities  assembled  for  delivery. 
The  principal  should  supervise  the  secretary  in  carrying  on  these  ac- 
tivities. If  a  question  must  be  raised  with  a  teacher  regarding  her 
requisition,  the  principal  should  assume  full  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
He  should  do  this  primarily  in  the  interest  of  maintaining  good  personnel 
relations. 

Children  may  assist  in  dispensing  supplies  if  they  lose  no  classroom 
instruction  or  if  the  experiences  are  educationally  valuable  to  them. 
Some  procedures  involving  the  children  are  designed  to  give  many  op- 
portunities for  accepting  responsibility  and  for  having  mathematical 
experiences  of  educational  worth.  Upper-grade  pupils,  for  example, 
keep  records  of  all  supplies  delivered  and  used,  computing  actual  costs 
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per  class  and  per  capita.  They  develop  a  sense  of  monetary  value,  a 
pride  in  observing  wise  economy,  and  similar  desirable  skills  and 
attitudes. 

Schedules  for  Requisitioning  and  Delivery.  Various  factors  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  developing  schedules  for  the  requisitioning  and 
delivery  of  supplies  and  equipment.  Frequency  of  distribution  of  sup- 
plies, for  example,  is  controlled  by  (1)  policies  regarding  the  times 
of  delivery  and  the  amounts  delivered  to  the  school  from  the  sys- 
tem's central  storehouse;  (2)  available  storage  spaces  in  the  school 
and  in  each  classroom;  (3)  quantity  of  supplies  allowed;  (4)  in- 
structional needs;  (5)  amount  of  clerical  assistance  provided;  and 
(6)  seasonal  use. 

The  number  of  schedules  required  depends  upon  the  varied  nature 
of  the  instructional  materials  provided  and  the  extent  of  their  use"  in  the 
school.  One  schedule  should  be  planned  for  the  distribution  of  instruc- 
tional supplies;  a  different  one  may  be  needed  for  each  item  of  equip- 
ment furnished  in  limited  quantities,  such  as  the  portable  radio,  the 
phonograph,  or  the  motion-picture  projector. 

Efficiency  is  possible  if  requisitions  and  requests  are  made  according 
to  a  schedule  in  which  both  the  day  and  the  hour  are  fixed.  Similarly 
delivery  should  be  made  according  to  a  published  schedule.  Deviations 
from  these  schedules  or  exceptions  are  generally  wasteful  of  somebody's 
time  and  energy.  They  tend  to  encourage  laxness.  Emergencies  will 
arise,  however,  and  must  be  met. 

Periods  for  the  regular  distribution  of  instructional  supplies  vary  in 
practice.  In  some  schools  they  are  dispensed  weekly;  in  others,  bi- 
weekly; In  still  others,  monthly  or  even  less  frequently.  The  longer 
intervals  between  distributions  contribute  to  more  efficient  long-time 
planning.  The  teacher  must  give  considerable  thought  to  her  instruc- 
tional purposes  and  needs.  If  inventories,  as  well  as  requests,  must  be 
listed  on  the  requisition  form,  she  must  plan  carefully. 

Dispensing  Instructional  Supplies,  Either  at  the  close  of  the  school  year 
or  sometime  thereafter  before  the  opening  of  the  new  school  year,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  beginning  the  new  term.  If  monthly  requisi- 
tioning is  scheduled,  enough  consumable  supplies  should  be  in  the 
classroom  when  school  opens  to  last  the  first  month.  At  the  time  when 
these  supplies  are  distributed,  the  more  permanent  supplies  and  equip- 
ment also  should  be  distributed.  If  certain  materials  are  sold  to  the 
pupils,  the  sales  should  occur  at  one  time,  so  that  the  more  important 
business  of  teaching  may  be  uninterrupted. 
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During  the  school  year,  requisitions  should  be  filled  in  accordance 
with  standard  quantities,  especially  if  they  have  been  fixed  by  policy 
or  by  budgetary  limitation.  The  permanent  supplies  or  equipment 
should  be  listed  on  a  location  card  and  checked  with  respect  to  where 
and  when  they  were  sent.  If  supplies  are  checked  on  a  continuous  in- 
ventory record,  provision  is  made  for  a  usable  system  of  accounting. 
The  form  should  be  simple  and  economical  of  the  user's  time.  These 
criteria  are  met  by  a  printed  or  mimeographed  form  containing  (1)  the 
name  of  each  item,  (2)  the  unit  quantity  (for  example,  dozen,  ream, 
pint,  pound),  and  (3)  standard  amount,  if  limited.  Designated  columns 
provide  for  entering  (1)  amount  on  hand,  (2)  quantity  needed, 
(3)  amount  delivered,  and  (4)  balance  still  available,  if  standard  amount 
is  fixed. 


INSTRUCTIONS   TO   TEACHERS   REGARDING   SUPPLIES 

Co-operation  in  Planning  for  Requisitions.  A  program  for  dispensing 
instructional  materials  depends  for  success  upon  the  teachers'  under- 
standing of  it  and  their  disposition  to  follow  it.  If  the  teachers  co-operate 
in  its  development  and  are  kept  thoroughly  informed  regarding  it,  the 
program  should  prove  workable.  For  their  convenience,  instructions 
should  be  mimeographed  and  schedules  posted. 

Points  to  Stress.  Many  items  presented  above  should  be  discussed  with 
the  teachers  and  then  brief  written  directions  should  be  furnished  to 
them  for  future  reference.  Certain  points  need  special  stress.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  requisition  for  supplies  and  equipment  to  the  planned  program 
of  classroom  instruction  is  an  important  consideration.  With  respect  to 
it  the  principal  should  aid  every  teacher  in  understanding  also  any  re- 
strictions placed  upon  quantities  and  uses.  Keeping  sight  of  children's 
needs,  the  teacher  should  observe  efficiency  and  economy  in  use  and 
guide  her  pupils  in  doing  likewise. 

Procedures  in  requisitioning  and  distributing  all  materials  should  be 
explained  carefully.  Every  teacher  must  know  how  to  make  out  her 
requisition.  The  importance  of  prompt  filing  may  be  discussed  from 
two  standpoints:  (1)  preventing  delay  in  the  receipt  of  her  supplies  and 
(2)  avoiding  delay  in  the  delivery  of  supplies  to  others.  The  principal 
can  aid  in  maintaining  the  program  by  giving  the  requisition  blanks  to 
the  teachers  at  fixed  intervals,  indicating  in  writing  the  date  on  which 
the  forms  must  be  returned  in  order  to  receive  prompt  attention,  posting 
the  schedule  of  fixed  dates,  and  abiding  by  it. 
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Requests  for  excessive  amounts  of  materials  should  be  discouraged. 
The  bad  effects  of  amassing  supplies  may  have  to  be  stressed  with  certain 
teachers.  In  rare  instances,  a  principal  may  have  to  insist  on  the  removal 
of  unneeded  materials  cached  in  one  classroom  to  the  detriment  of  pupils 
in  other  rooms.  All  members  of  the  staff  should  be  discouraged  from 
borrowing.  No  teacher  should  be  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  a  too 
generous  colleague  in  this  respect. 

The  principal  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  supplies  are  promptly 
delivered.  If  he  wishes  to  enforce  upon  teachers  promptness  in  requisi- 
tioning supplies,  he  must  see  that  the  schedule  for  dispensing  materials 
is  followed.  He  may  have  to  stress  this  point  with  the  clerk.  Where 
sales  to  pupils  occur,  he  should  insist  on  prompt  purchase  and  cash 
payment  to  prevent  errors  and  waste  of  time. 

DEVIATIONS   FROM   ADOPTED   PROCEDURE 

Emergencies  should  be  discussed  with  the  secretary  and  the  teachers 
and  provisions  devised  for  meeting  them.  Since  maximum  efficiency  in 
learning  is  the  paramount  consideration,  plans  must  be  made  to  cope 
with  conditions  which  cause  shortages  in  supplies. 

Unavoidable  Factors*  For  example,  an  unpredictable  increase  in  en- 
rollment may  upset  seriously  the  estimate  of  supplies  which  a  teacher 
had  worked  out  carefully.  This  condition  can  occur  frequently  in  com- 
munities with  marked  mobility  of  population.  Also,  inadequate  storage 
space  in  a  classroom  or  group  of  rooms  may  be  a  source  of  difficulty  in 
keeping  on  hand  an  adequate  amount  of  instructional  materials.  Un- 
avoidable accidents  sometimes  cause  the  loss  or  destruction  of  distributed 
supplies,  and  the  consequent  shortage  must  be  met. 

Unforeseen  Special  Conditions.  Unforeseen  special  conditions  arise 
which  require  deviation  from  the  program  of  dispensing  supplies.  A 
planned  unit  of  instruction  may  be  completed  in  shorter  time  than  was 
expected.  A  new  unit  which  is  to  follow  may  require  an  emergency  re- 
quest, for  supplies  needed  in  carrying  it  on  successfully.  Special  programs 
may  be  necessary  which  have  not  been  anticipated. 

In  a  progressive  program  of  teaching,  unforeseen  special  needs  may 
arise.  They  result  from  the  interests  of  children  and  the  educational 
purposes  that  teachers  recognize  as  attainable  by  utilizing  these  interests. 
They  may  require  additional  materials  or  an  exchange  of  supplies  to 
be  used  in  meeting  the  actual  instructional  needs  as  contrasted  with  the 
planned  needs.  Construction  materials,  for  instance,  which  would  be 
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thoroughly  satisfactory  for  a  planned  unit  of  instruction  may  be  un- 
usable in  the  accepted  program  of  classroom  activities,  thus  creating 
an  instructional  emergency.  Sometimes  this  condition  is  produced  in 
part  by  the  activities  or  requests  of  special  supervisors.  If  the  new  means 
devised  seem  educationally  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  either 
instruction  or  supervision,  the  request  should  be  met. 

Factors  Arising  from  Teaching  Personnel.  Several  types  of  emergency 
conditions  arise  from  problems  involving  teaching  personnel.  New 
teachers  having  to  adjust  themselves  to  a  school  may  be  confronted 
with  difficulties  in  anticipating  their  needs.  Inexperienced  teachers  can- 
not be  expected  to  become  expert  immediately  in  estimating  supplies 
needed.  The  development  of  them  into  successful  teachers  being  the 
principal's  responsibility,,  he  must  meet  their  emergencies  and  guide 
them  in  learning  how  to  avoid  similar  situations  in  the  future. 

Experienced  teachers  new  to  the  school  may  have  similar  difficulties. 
Although  a  teacher  may  be  assigned  to  the  same  grade  that  she  had 
before,  she  may  find  herself  in  a  school  or  system  in  which  policies  and 
practices  are  radically  different  from  those  in  the  previous  one.  Re- 
adjustment takes  time;  meanwhile  emergency  requisitions  from  the 
teacher  should  be  filled.  This  exceptional  help  will  be  particularly 
needed  by  a  teacher  experiencing  a  distinct  change  in  grade  assignment 
or  type  of  pupils. 

If  the  school  organization  is  changed,  many  teachers  will  have  to 
readjust  in  planning  for  their  instructional  needs.  A  shift  from  the 
teacher-per-class  assignment  to  the  departmentalized  program,  and  vice 
versa,  are  cases  in  point.  A  teacher  newly  assigned  to  art  instruction  in 
a  number  of  grades  faces  a  markedly  different  problem  of  anticipating 
total  needs,  supplies  and  equipment,  than  she  has  been  accustomed  to. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  she  is  assigned  to  teaching  one  class  all  day  long 
after  several  years  of  teaching  many  classes  in  art,  she  will  have  to  learn 
how  to  plan  for  needed  instructional  materials  for  all  other  subjects  and 
activities  besides  art  in  the  one  grade. 

The  absence  of  teachers  often  creates  a  problem  with  respect  to  sup- 
plies and  equipment.  The  policies  of  the  school  or  school  system,  the 
length  of  the  period  of  absence,  and  the  substitute  teacher  herself  affect 
the  classroom  conditions.  The  substitute  teacher  may  need  instructional 
materials  not  requisitioned  by  the  regular  teacher.  The  former  may 
deplete  certain  supplies  during  the  latter's  absence,  thus  causing  another 
type  of  shortage.  A  planning  conference  between  the  substitute  and  the 
regular  teacher  or  principal  minimizes  the  problem  of  supplies. 
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At  rare  intervals,  experienced  teachers  should  be  excused  for  over- 
looking or  failing  to  anticipate  specific  needs.  This  practice  should  be 
followed  especially  when  the  progress  of  children  would  be  handicapped 
because  of  the  lack  of  the  needed  supplies  or  equipment. 

RESPONSIBILITIES   OF   THE    SECRETARY  REGARDING 

SUPPLIES 

Many  responsibilities  of  the  school  secretary  in  matters  involving 
supplies  and  equipment  are  presented  above  and  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter. Particular  stress  should  be  given  to  her  responsibility  in  relieving 
others  so  that  they  may  engage  more  fully  in  the  activities  which  are 
peculiarly  theirs. 

Relieving  the  Principal.  The  principal  should  be  relieved  by  the  sec- 
retary of  various  clerical  activities  regarding  supplies.  She  should  ( 1)  re- 
ceive all  necessary  requisitions,  (2)  keep  the  storeroom  in  order, 
(3)  assemble  and  arrange  for  delivery  the  specific  amounts  requisitioned 
by  teachers,  (4)  make  inventories  of  supplies  on  hand,  and  (S)  prepare 
requisitions  for  restocking  the  storeroom.  In  fact,  the  efficient  secretary 
who  has  time  for  these  activities  relieves  the  principal  of  all  of  them. 
His  responsibilities  in  these  matters  then  become  supervising  her  work, 
checking  requisitions,  and  approving  the  necessary  schedules,  reports, 
and  requisition  blanks.  The  remaining  time  thus  saved  he  should 
devote  primarily  to  the  supervision  of  teaching. 

Relieviag  Teachers  and  Children.  The  activities  of  the  school  secretary 
should  save  teachers'  time  in  the  many  ways  previously  discussed. 
Teachers,  in  turn,  should  be  made  cognizant  of  the  value  of  this  relief 
in  handling  supplies  and  the  responsibilities  which  devolve  upon  them 
to  co-operate  accordingly.  Some  teachers  find  it  difficult  to  follow  the 
program  because  of  their  past  experience  or  other  personal  factors  that 
cause  them  to  fail  to  conform.  The  principal  must  deal  with  these  cases 
personally  until  the  problems  involved  are  solved. 

Children's  time  is  conserved  by  the  school  secretary.  Their  participa- 
tion in  dispensing  supplies,  except  in  their  classrooms,  can  be  limited  to 
that  which  has  desirable  educational  values  for  the  pupils. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  secretary's  part  in  meeting 
emergencies.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  may  need  instruction  on  the 
policies  in  force  and  the  reasons  for  them. 
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TEACHERS'  ACCESS  TO  STOREROOM 

If  teachers  are  given  access  to  the  storeroom,  certain  understandings 
must  be  reached  and  obligations  assumed.  In  small  schools  or  in  schools 
where  change  of  teachers  rarely  occurs,  a  policy  of  giving  teachers  access 
to  the  storeroom  may  be  developed. 

They  must  recognize  the  need  for  good  storeroom  practices  and  abide 
by  them.  They  must  leave  the  supply  room  in  good  order  and  make 
accurately  and  immediately  a  record  of  the  supplies  which  they  take. 
Forms  for  the  latter  purpose  should  be  placed  conveniently  in  the  store- 
room, which  is  kept  locked,  the  teacher  obtaining  the  key  from  the 
office  and  returning  it  promptly.  Frequent  access  to  the  storeroom 
should  be  denied  to  teachers  who  fail  to  make  careful  instructional  plans, 
no  matter  what  methods  they  may  follow.  In  fact,  ready  access  to  the 
storeroom,  especially  if  a  secretary  is  employed,  should  be  based  upon 
improving  the  effectiveness  of  the  teacher.  Policies  with  respect  to  avail- 
able or  standardized  quantities  must  be  observed. 

The  points  above  apply  also  to  situations  in  which  teachers  are  given 
access  to  the  supply  room  in  order  to  meet  instructional  emergencies. 
Many  systems  require  teachers  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  emergency 
on  the  form  used  to  record  the  quantity  of  materials  taken  from  the 
supply  room.  This  practice  is  sound  from  the  standpoint  of  instruction 
as  well  as  administration.  It  serves  to  emphasize  the  teacher's  responsi- 
bility for  observing  businesslike  methods,  as  well  as  maintaining  careful 
instructional  planning. 
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PURPOSES   AND   NATURE   OF   APPRAISAL 

Purposes.  Although  appraisal  by  the  principal  is  presented  last,  it  is 
one  of  his  most  important  functions.  It  is  the  third  phase  of  a  complete 
cycle  of  work,  since  thoroughness  requires  three  general  steps:  planning; 
execution,  and  appraisal.  Evaluation  serves  two  purposes  in  his  pro- 
gram: (1)  it  is  utilized  to  weigh  the  results  of  execution  against  the 
objectives  in  the  plans,  and  (2)  it  provides  the  basis  for  modifying  the 
plans  or  for  making  new  ones.  In  sound  operation  the  latter  purpose 
includes  the  former. 

By  means  of  appraisal  the  principal  seeks  to  determine  (1)  the  actual 
effects  of  the  whole  school  program  in  producing  development,  (2)  what 
changes  in  procedure  are  necessary  in  view  of  the  effects,  and  (3)  the 
development  of  all  persons  participating  in  the  procedures.  The  most 
important  effect  is  the  progress  of  the  children.  Next  in  importance  is  the 
change  wrought  in  the  community.  Inasmuch  as  achievement  is  caused 
at  least  in  part  by  the  situations  established  to  promote  this  achievement, 
evaluation  is  applied  to  the  development  of  every  child  as  an  individual 
and  as  a  member  of  the  community.  Also,  consideration  is  given  to  the 
effect  of  each  employee  on  every  other  employee  in  the  system. 

In  evaluating  procedures  the  principal  appraises  especially  the  in- 
structional experiences  through  which  the  children  are  expected  to  de- 
velop. Appraisal  should  determine  also  the  values  of  methods  utilized 
to  produce  desirable  changes  in  the  community  or  to  establish  certain 
attitudes  toward  the  school.  Evaluation  of  the  school  employees'  activi- 
ties must  be  included.  Therefore  teaching,  supervision,  administration, 
public  relations,  clerical  work,  custodial  service,  school  nursing,  and  all 
other  school  procedures  used  directly  or  indirectly  to  improve  learning 
should  be  subjected  to  evaluation. 

In  appraising  the  development  of  each  person  responsible  for  some 
phase  of  the  school  program,  the  principal  includes  all  characteristics 
affecting  the  program.  Personality,  skill  in  all  delegated  functions,  and 
attitudes  toward  them  are  evaluated.  The  teacher,  the  custodian,  the 
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school  nurse,  the  school  secretary,  and  any  other  person  serving  in 
the  school  under  the  leadership  of  the  principal  should  be  thus  ap- 
praised. As  the  superintendent,  central  staff  officers,  and  other  employ- 
ees affect  the  school  program,  their  development  must  be  considered 
also.  Self -appraisal  on  the  part  of  the  principal  should  be  a  part  of  the 
program. 

Steps  in  Appraisal  Appraisal,  when  correctly  utilized,  is  applied  re- 
search. It  involves  the  selection  and  application  of  research  techniques 
which  will  provide  valid  findings  regarding  a  particular  situation.  The 
major  phases  of  appraisal  are  (1)  delimitation  of  the  situation  to  be 
appraised;  (2)  selection  of  the  criteria  to  be  used  as  the  bases  for  mak- 
ing judgments;  (3)  selection  of  the  procedures  for  gathering  the  neces- 
sary data;  (4)  control  of  all  variables  except  the  factor  to  be  appraised; 
(5)  organization  and  analysis  of  the  information;  and  (6)  interpretation 
of  the  results. 

For  intensive  technical  guidance  in  applying  research  techniques  to 
appraisal,  the  principal  should  consult  textbooks  dealing  with  research 
procedures.  References  of  this  nature  are  included  at  the  close  of  this 
chapter  and  Chapter  XX.  For  the  principal's  general  guidance  or 
review,  each  step  in  appraisal  is  briefly  presented  below. 

Delimitation  of  the  Situation.  Care  in  taking  the  first  step  in  appraisal 
is  essential  in  order  that  the  rest  of  the  procedure  may  yield  values. 
Hence  the  condition  to  be  appraised  must  be  delimited  clearly  and  pre- 
cisely. It  must  be  defined  thoroughly  and  specifically.  The  details  in- 
cluded should  be  adequate  for  a  complete  and  definite  picture  of  the 
situation.  Too  many  details,  however,  result  in  confusion.  This  con- 
fusion indicates  that  the  situation  is  too  involved  to  be  evaluated. 

When  the  evaluation  of  supervision  is  undertaken,  the  first  step  in- 
volves defining  and  delimiting  the  phase  to  be  appraised.  In  a  particular 
school,  for  example,  the  scope  may  be  delimited  to  the  supervisory 
activities  of  the  principal.  A  further  delimitation  may  be  his  super- 
visory conferences.  Of  the  many  held,  only  those  dealing  with  the 
supervision  of  spelling  instruction  may  be  selected  for  appraisal.  Hence 
the  procedure  may  be  defined  as  an  evaluation  of  the  principal's  super- 
visory conferences  with  teachers,  designed  to  improve  instruction  in 
spelling.  The  delimitation  includes  ( 1 )  the  pertinent  characteristics  of 
the  principal,  teachers,  and  pupils;  (2)  the  range  of  grades  covering 
the  spelling  instruction;  (3)  the  procedures  in  teaching  children  to 
spell;  (4)  the  lists  of  words;  and  (5)  the  specific  and  composite  effects 
in  keeping  with  educational  purposes. 
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Selection  of  Criteria.  The  criteria  to  be  used  as  the  bases  for  making 
judgments  must  be  in  accord  with,  the  purposes  established  in  both  the 
plan  of  action  and  its  execution.  Hence  the  criteria  should  be  expressive 
of  the  accepted  educational  philosophy  and  its  implications.  Formulated 
objectives  and  adopted  standards  should  constitute,  therefore,  the  bases 
of  appraisal.  They  should  be  applied  to  evaluate  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  particular  situation.  The  conditions  include  persons, 
activities,  and  effects. 

In  the  illustrative  case  of  a  delimited  supervisory  situation,  the  cri- 
teria for  evaluation  include  the  significant  personal  and  professional 
characteristics  of  the  principal.  What  is  his  specific  background  of  train- 
ing and  experience  in  planning  and  conducting  supervisory  conferences? 
What  is  the  nature  of  his  understanding  of  spelling  instruction?  How 
thoroughly  does  he  understand  every  teacher,  recognize  her  particular 
strengths  and  weaknesses?  How  does  he  assist  her  to  improve?  How 
does  each  teacher  respond  to  his  efforts  to  establish  sympathetic,  pro- 
fessional rapport?  The  questions  indicate  also  the  need  for  including  in 
the  criteria  the  essential  personal  and  professional  characteristics  of  the 
teacher. 

The  standards  include  the  activities  which  characterize  an  efficient 
supervisory  conference  and  the  conditions  which  are  desirable  for  con- 
ducting the  conference.  Both  the  activities  and  the  setting  should  be  in 
accord  with  accepted  supervisory  procedure.  Questions,  suggestions,  and 
recommendations  deal  with  definitely  determined  needs  of  the  teacher 
and  of  her  pupils.  The  principal's  assistance  is  based  upon  adopted  prin- 
ciples and  practices  governing  an  efficient  conference.  It  is  held  at  a 
time  and  place  conducive  to  the  desired  results. 

Stress  should  be  placed  on  the  criteria  for  evaluating  effects.  The  re- 
sults are  to  be  considered  with  respect  to  every  pupil,  every  teacher,  and 
the  principal.  Regarding  the  pupil,  the  standards  deal  with  his  spelling 
progress  in  keeping  with  the  accepted  educational  objectives.  The 
teacher's  role  is  treated  from  the  standpoints  of  improving  her  teaching 
and  utilizing  instructional  means  in  accordance  with  the  recognized  edu- 
cational purposes.  The  principal,  also,  must  progress  in  his  understand- 
ing of  sound  spelling  instruction.  He  must  improve  likewise  in  his 
conference  techniques. 

Procedure  in  Gathering  Data.  The  procedure  used  for  collecting  the 
data  must  result  in  the  assembling  of  all  information  essential  to  an 
adequate  appraisal.  Every  technique  of  evaluation  must  be  considered, 
and  all  techniques  found  necessary  should  be  applied.  If  opinions  must  be 
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obtained,  three  possible  means  should  be  considered:  the  questionnaire, 
the  personal  interview,  and  the  accredited  jury.  If  important  facts  must 
be  gathered,  various  research  techniques  should  be  weighed  to  determine 
the  most  applicable  procedure.  They  include  the  survey,  the  case  study, 
experimentation,  historical  research,  statistical  technique,  and  philo- 
sophical research. 

For  appraising  his  supervisory  conference,  the  principal  must  have 
detailed  records  of  (1)  each  teacher's  classroom  performance,  (2)  his 
specific  preparation  if  or  every  conference,  (3)  the  conference,  (4)  other 
assistance  obtained  by  the  teacher,  and  (5)  the  subsequent  teaching 
performance.  The  data  regarding  the  instruction  in  spelling  include  the 
principal's  supervisory-observation  notes,  stenographic  records,  sets  of 
spelling  papers,  and  objective-test  records.  The  information  about  each 
conference  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  stenographic  record.  Lacking 
this  source,  the  principal  should  make  and  file  a  running  account  of  the 
conference,  covering  the  points  discussed,  the  recommendations  made, 
the  specific  help  given,  and  the  conclusions  reached. 

Control  of  Variables.  Control  of  all  variables  except  the  one  factor  to 
be  evaluated  is  important  in  making  an  appraisal  of  this  factor's  influence 
in  a  situation.  This  difficult  step  may  be  taken  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either 
the  variables  must  be  rendered  constant,  or  allowance  must  be  made  for 
their  operation  in  the  situation."  The  first  method  should  be  followed 
when  two  or  more  conditions  can  be  compared  in  which  all  corresponding 
variables,  except  the  factor  being  appraised,  are  equal. 

When  achievement  in  spelling  is  being  evaluated,  then  chronological 
age,  intelligence,  previous  preparation,  instructional  materials,  teaching 
ability,  and  all  similar  school  and  personal  conditions  must  be  resolved 
into  known  facts.  Furthermore,  skill  in  reading  words  and  in  all  the 
steps  of  learning  to  spell  must  be  noted,  because  of  their  bearing  on 
spelling  achievement.  The  primary  uncontrolled  variable  then  becomes 
the  pupils'  spelling  skill.  The  important  secondary  variable  is  the 
teachers'  corresponding  instructional  skill. 

If  the  variables  cannot  be  equated,  then  the  second  method  should 
be  applied.  Careful  allowance  must  be  made  for  each  variable.  Its  ac- 
tual effect  in  the  situation  should  be  determined  and  taken  into  account. 
Generally,  statistical  techniques  must  be  utilized  to  allow  accurately 
for  the  effect  of  every  variable  except  the  factor  being  appraised. 

In  the  appraisal  of  the  principal's  conference,  the  variables  in  the 
situation  include  the  other  sources  of  help  which  may  have  influenced 
the  teacher.  For  example,  she  may  have  studied  some  published  mate- 
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rials  regarding  methods  of  teaching  spelling.  Perhaps  she  has  received 
concrete  help  from  another  teacher.  Any  experiences  of  this  nature 
should  be  evaluated,  if  possible,  in  terms  of  their  specific  effects  on  the 
teacher  and  her  teaching.  These  desirable  results  should  be  discounted 
in  appraising  the  effects  of  the  principal's  conference.  An  additional 
difficulty  is  encountered  in  allowing  for  the  supplementary  effects  of 
the  experiences  which  were  planned  outgrowths  of  the  conference. 

Organization  and  Analysis  of  Information.  The  organization  and  analy- 
sis of  the  data  involve  the  application  of  selected  valid  research  tech- 
niques. Their  specific  nature  is  determined  by  the  procedures  used  in 
collecting  the  information  and  by  the  types  of  treatment  to  which  the 
data  should  be  submitted.  If  a  survey  has  been  made,  for  instance,  the 
accumulated  data  may  be  treated  statistically.  Measures  of  central 
tendency  or  measures  of  spread  may  be  required.  If  comparisons  are 
possible,  measures  of  relationships  should  be  used.  In  the  latter  case, 
only  the  validly  applicable  correlations  should  be  included. 

An  illustration  of  how  the  data  can  be  organized  may  be  drawn  from 
the  example  cited.  In  the  observed  teaching  of  spelling,  before  and  after 
the  conference,  corresponding  points  should  be  matched.  For  instance, 
the  principal's  observations  may  have  included  the  following: 

Motives  used  to  create  or  arouse  pupils'  interest  in  learning  to  spell. 

Instructions  given  to  convey  to  pupils  methods  of  learning  to  spell. 

Activities  utilized  to  maintain  pupils'  attention,  interest,  and  effort 
in  spelling. 

Means  used  to  overcome  recognized  spelling  difficulties. 

Specific  nature  of  the  study  activities  pursued  in  learning  to  spell. 

Progress  made  by  the  pupils  in  spelling  ability  and  spelling  con- 
sciousness. 

The  data  accumulated  should  be  classified  under  the  applicable  head- 
ings. Whenever  possible,  the  findings  should  be  expressed  numerically 
or  concretely.  The  performances  of  each  pupil  in  the  two  observed  in- 
structional situations  should  permit  matching  of  corresponding  items, 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  Other  accumulated  data  make  possible 
similar  treatment.  This  illustration  exemplifies  also  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  interpreting  the  findings. 

Interpretation  of  Results.  The  final  step  of  interpreting  results  involves 
arriving  at  meaningful  conclusions.  In  any  appraisal  this  procedure  is 
twofold:  (1)  determining  the  significant  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
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the  findings  and  (2)  reaching  conclusions  by  a  comparison  of  these 
findings  with  the  established  criteria.  Thus  the  appraisal  should  disclose 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  situation  with  respect  to  effects,  pro- 
cedures, and  persons.  Evaluation  should  be  in  terms  of  the  products 
from  the  planning  and  the  execution  of  a  program.  It  should  throw  light 
also  on  the  soundness  and  limitations  of  the  adopted  purposes. 


THE   PRINCIPAL'S   PROGRAM   OF   APPRAISAL 
FOR  THE    SCHOOL 

All  the  items  presented  in  the  preceding  chapters  should  be  appraised 
by  the  principal.  Generally,  the  time  that  the  principal  devotes  to  ap- 
praisal should  be  related  to  all  his  activities  involving  planning.  In  his 
comprehensive  surveys  of  the  community  and  of  the  school,  he  concludes 
with  interpretations  pointing  to  the  revision  or  change  of  school  pro- 
grams. In  his  analysis  of  teaching,  his  appraisals  indicate  his  new  or 
revised  plan  of  supervision  and,  sometimes,  administration.  Programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  teachers  should  be  based  upon  evaluation 
in  the  form  of  the  diagnosis  of  teaching.  Programs  of  instruction  to  meet 
individual  differences  of  pupils  depend  upon  both  diagnosis  and  prog- 
nosis. In  fact,  all  applicable  forms  of  measurement  yield  data  requiring 
some  form  of  appraisal. 

Appraisal  of  Children's  Development  The  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
school  must  be  also  the  basic  purpose  of  all  appraisal  made  in  it  or  re- 
garding it.  Therefore  all  final  interpretations  are  in  terms  of  the  effects 
produced  on  the  development  of  children.  A  program  of  appraisal  should 
be  continuous,  some  conclusions  being  reached  in  short  intervals  of  time 
and  others  only  after  long  intervals. 

For  instance,  pupils'  achievement  may  be  evaluated  shortly  after 
the  completion  of  a  teaching  act  in  order  to  determine  the  next  learning 
steps  to  be  taken  by  the  children.  After  a  period  of  time,  measurements 
may  be  applied  to  determine  the  amount  of  retention  and  the  continued 
facility  with  which  the  products  of  learning  may  still  be  used.  This 
second  appraisal  may  indicate  not  only  new  experiences  to  be  included 
for  the  pupils  but  changes  to  be  made  in  the  teaching  program  for  an 
oncoming  group.  Certain  phases  of  the  appraisal  must  be  made  still 
later  to  determine  the  ultimate  results  attained. 

An  example  from  the  program  in  spelling  illustrates  these  points. 
Late  in  the  second  grade  or  early  in  the  third  grade,  intensive  drill  is 
provided  for  about  the  same  length  of  time  on  the  words  cow,  its, 
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their,  and  tree.  Research  studies  disclose  that  they  are  words  which  little 
children  understand  and  use  frequently  in  their  reading,  speaking,  and 
writing.  Since  the  five  words  are  very  common  in  their  writing  during 
childhood  and  also  during  adulthood,  mastery  of  them  is  desirable. 
Although  certain  children  may  have  mastered  some  of  these  words  be- 
fore having  formal  instruction  on  them,  most  children  need  practice  on 
them. 

Tests  at  short  intervals  will  indicate  the  specific  words  which  each 
child  can  or  cannot  spell.  For  instance,  the  testing  program  may  disclose 
that  previous  instruction  on  it  contributes  to  the  rapid  adjustment  in 
the  mastery  of  its  by  some  pupils  but  proves  a  source  of  interference  for 
others.  After  a  week  of  carefully  planned  and  executed  practice,  a 
test  may  disclose  all  five  words  spelled  correctly  by  all  children.  The 
test  repeated  two  weeks  later  may  indicate  the  need  for  additional  prac- 
tice on  at  least  three  of  the  words:  its,  much,  and  their.  A  test  applied 
about  a  year  and  a  half  later  will  disclose  the  need  for  drill  on  its  again 
because  it's  has  become  a  source  of  interference  with  the  habituation  in 
spelling  the  possessive  adjective.  Later,  their  will  become  a  source  of 
difficulty  again  for  many  pupils  and  must  be  reintroduced  into  the  spell- 
ing program  two  or  more  times  at  long  intervals. 

In  addition  to  the  results  in  tests,  teachers  should  note  the  accuracy 
of  spelling  in  the  children's  everyday  writing.  Conscious  spelling  in  tests 
and  automatic  use  in  composition  may  not  disclose  the  same  results.  A 
pupil  may  consciously  spell  their  correctly  in  the  test  but  unconsciously 
misspell  it  in  compositions. 

The  illustration  from  spelling  exemplifies  only  one  aspect  of  the  ap- 
praisal program,  the  evaluation  of  an  essential  skill.  In  addition  to 
skills,  there  are  the  children's  appreciations  and  insights  to  be  developed 
in  keeping  with  all  the  objectives  of  education.  From  this  point  of  view, 
it  is  at  least  as  essential  to  appraise  the  pupils'  development  in  civic 
understanding,  skill,  and  disposition  to  act  accordingly  as  to  evaluate 
their  progress  in  spelling  consciousness  and  ability. 

Appraisal  of  Teachers'  Development.  Considering  the  development  of 
children  first  in  importance  and  the  development  of  teachers  second,  the 
principal  should  plan  his  program  of  appraisal  of  the  teachers  and  their 
teaching.  Supervisory  observation,  testing  programs,  and  teacher-rating 
become  valuable  means  for  evaluation.  Their  greatest  values  are 
achieved  when  they  are  used  constructively  to  produce  teachers'  pro- 
fessional and  personal  development.  The  discussions  in  Chapters  XIV 
and  XX  include  in  considerable  detail  the  nature  of  appraisal  in  super- 
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visory  observation  and  measurement  respectively.  The  reader  should 
refer  to  these  two  chapters  in  planning  an  evaluation  involving  either 
procedure. 

Teacher-rating  has  proved  a  serious  stumbling  block  in  many  school 
systems.  The  lack  of  objective  measurement  in  teacher-rating  has  been 
one  source  of  difficulty.  The  greatest  problems,  however,  have  been 
created  by  the  use  of  imperfect  rating  devices  in  the  making  of  important 
administrative  decisions,  in  ways  which  cannot  be  justified  scientifically. 
From  the  standpoint  of  educational  purposes  a  more  constructive  pro- 
gram is  the  development  of  impersonal  appraisal  for  supervisory  pur- 
poses. This  procedure  includes  evaluation  of  the  teacher,  her  teaching 
activities,  and  her  effect  on  the  pupils.  Diagram  VI  includes  many  of 
the  specific  items  to  be  considered  under  each  of  these  three  headings. 

A  brief  analysis  of  one  aspect  of  the  appraisal  of  teaching  exemplifies 
its  nature  and  value.  In  evaluating  the  teaching  procedure,  the  principal 
should  consider,  for  example,  the  teacher's  educational  planning.  To 
what  extent  has  she  determined  educational  purposes  in  keeping  with 
the  adopted  philosophy  of  the  school?  To  what  degree  are  the  purposes 
attainable  by  the  pupils  in  her  classroom?  How  extensively  are  the  gen- 
eral objectives  included  in  the  co-operative  planning  of  classworlf  ?  How 
thoroughly  are  the  purposes  maintained  in  the  course  of  the  teaching 
process?  How  adequate  are  the  outcomes  attained  in  comparison  with 
the  general  objectives? 

The  principal  should  consider  the  teacher's  planning  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  meeting  or  creating  in  every  pupil  an  actual  need  and 
purpose  for  undertaking  the  classroom  activity.  To  what  extent  is  her 
planning  governed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  children  and  their 
fundamental  needs?  How  adequately  has  she  arrived  at  child  purposes 
which  conform  to  sound  educational  purposes?  In  co-operative  plan- 
ning with  the  pupils,  how  extensively  has  she  made  provision  for  the 
normal  development  of  every  child?  To  what  degree  do  the  planned 
experiences  include  natural  child  interests  and  normal  needs?  How 
thoroughly  are  the  activities  based  upon  values  which  society  prizes  in 
terms  of  sound  development? 

Next,  the  principal  should  appraise  the  teacher's  guidance  of  the 
pupils'  method  of  attack.  How  much  educational  foresight  is  evident 
in  her  guidance  of  the  pupils?  To  what  extent  are  her  suggestions  ex- 
amples of  her  continued  awareness  of  the  pupils'  nature  and  needs? 
How  thoroughly  does  she  seize  upon  new  lines  of  normal  interests  and 
utilize  them?  How  carefully  does  she  clarify  each  child's  understanding 
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of  what  he  is  expected  to  do?  How  thoroughly  does  she  guide  him  in 
knowing  how  to  proceed?  How  constructively  does  she  provide  for 
developing  his  self-reliance? 

As  the  classroom  activities  occur,  the  principal  should  appraise  also 
the  application  of  old  experiences  and  the  introduction  of  new  materials. 
How  valuable  is  the  utilization  of  past  experiences  in  the  new  activities? 
How  thorough  is  the  teacher's  assistance  to  the  pupils  in  using  these 
experiences?  How  carefully  does  she  guide  the  children  in  collecting  and 
organizing  essential  new  materials?  How  usable  are  they  by  the  chil- 
dren? How  educationally  valuable  are  the  materials?  How  economical 
and  efficient  are  the  learning  experiences?  How  extensively  do  they 
provide  for  interest,  effort,  initiative,  responsibility,  and  judgment? 

The  evaluation  must  cover  also  the  amount  of  inspiration  engendered 
in  the  children  by  the  teacher.  To  what  extent  are  physical,  intellectual, 
and  emotional  challenges  provided?  How  willingly  and  naturally  do 
the  children  identify  themselves  with  the  classroom  activities?  How 
thoroughly  does  the  teacher  interrelate  interest  with  achievement  in  the 
activities? 

Appraisal  by  the  principal  must  include  a  consideration  of  the  aid 
given  to  the  pupils  in  utilizing  the  products  of  their  learning.  How  much 
has  the  teacher's  guidance  contributed  to  the  general  development  of 
each  pupil?  What  important  skills  have  been  acquired  or  retained 
and  strengthened?  What  significant  information  has  the  pupil  gained? 
How  self-reliant  has  he  become  in  terms  of  initiative,  adaptability,  cre- 
ativeness,  decisiveness,  and  the  like?  To  what  extent  has  he  acquired 
needed  ability  and  the  disposition  to  achieve  in  both  the  immediate 
situation  and  subsequent  situations? 

Related  to  the  principal's  appraisal  of  the  teaching  process  should 
be  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  specific  teaching  skills  and  of  classroom 
management.  Then  he  can  undertake  his  most  important  part  in  teacher- 
appraisal.  It  consists  of  the  professional  responsibility  of  aiding  the 
teacher  to  become  competent  in  self-appraisal  and  equally  competent 
in  the  evaluation  of  children's  development. 

Appraisal  of  Other  Employees.  Similarly  the  principal  must  plan  and 
make  appraisals  with  respect  to  the  characteristics,  activities,  and  effects 
of  other  employees  in  the  school.  The  specific  activities  and  personal 
characteristics  of  the  school  secretary,  the  school  nurse,  and  the  school 
janitor  presented  in  various  other  chapters  should  be  submitted  to  crit- 
ical and  constructive  appraisal  by  the  principal.  Then  he  must  guide 
each  of  these  persons  in  planning  and  applying  self-appraisal. 
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To  the  extent  that  his  own  school  situation  may  be  affected  seriously, 
the  principal  should  give  attention  to  the  appraisal  of  supervisory  or 
administrative  officers  serving  part  of  their  time  in  the  school.  Tactfully 
he  should  try  to  assist  them  in  developing  their  own  skill  in  self-appraisal 
regarding  the  items  in  which  he  is  particularly  interested.  He  must  be 
sure,  however,  that  he  is  right  in  his  own  evaluation  of  conditions  before 
undertaking  such  a  program.  For  example,  he  may  be  convinced  that 
the  general  outline  of  instruction  in  art  may  be  only  partly  adaptable  to 
the  fourth  grade  in  his  school.  The  basic  data  which  have  led  him  to  this 
conclusion  he  should  furnish  to  the  supervisor  of  art  and  discuss  them 
with  her.  Open-mindedness,  patience,  kindliness,  and  similar  charac- 
teristics may  need  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  resulting  conferences.  Re- 
spect for  the  earnest  and  honest  professional  purposes  of  each  person  is 
also  essential. 

THE   PRINCIPAL'S    SELF-APPRAISAL 

Finally,  the  principal  must  submit  to  appraisal  of  himself.  Whether 
he  recognizes  the  fact  or  not,  he  is  evaluated  by  all  persons  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact.  The  skill  with  which  he  can  profit  from  these  ap- 
praisals depends  in  part  upon  his  personality.  If  he  accepts  criticism 
kindly  and  appreciatively,  others  will  not  be  loath  to  make  suggestions 
to  him. 

Data  for  Self-appraisal  For  his  own  professional  development  he 
should  seek  to  obtain  the  evaluations  by  others.  He  needs  especially 
the  appraisals  made  by  his  superintendent,  by  his  administrative  and 
supervisory  co-workers,  by  his  teaching  staff,  by  the  pupils,  and  by 
their  parents.  With  respect  to  certain  phases  of  his  work,  he  needs  to 
profit  by  the  appraisal  of  the  other  employees  in  the  school  and  in  the 
school  system. 

The  value  of  teachers'  appraisal  of  the  principal  is  illustrated  in 
various  studies.  In  Bowen's  investigation,  for  example,  were  obtained 
the  reactions  of  teachers  to  their  principals  regarding  thirty-four  sig- 
nificant items.1  Included  in  the  list  are  the  following: 

1.  Gracious  and  kind  manner. 

2.  Sympathetic  understanding. 

3.  Showing  appreciation  of  teacher's  effort. 

4.  Making  suggestions  for  teacher  improvement. 

5.  Minimizing  teacher  effort  by  efficient  organization. 

1D.  C.  Bowen,PFto  the  Teacher  Expects  of  the  Principal.  An  unpublished  seminal 
study  in  the  files  of  the  author. 
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9.  Diagnosing  weak  and  strong  points. 
15.  Holding  personal  conferences. 

17.  Holding  frequent  teachers'  meetings. 

18.  Supporting  teachers  in  disciplinary  cases. 

23.  Exemplifying  efficiency  in  his  own  work. 

24.  Informing  teachers  of  new  methods. 

25.  Definite  policy  in  routine  matters. 

30.  Help  in  interpreting  the  course  of  study. 

32.  Aiding  teachers  with  backward  pupils. 

33.  More  contact  with  activities  of  children. 

On  each  point  the  teachers  made  a  rating  of  'Very  important,"  "im- 
portant," or  "not  important."  The  large  group  of  teachers  were  in 
marked  agreement  that  the  principal's  sympathetic  understanding  and 
open-mindedness  are  extremely  important.  Some  of  the  items  consist- 
ently rated  by  the  teachers  as  very  important  were  gracious  and  kind 
manner,  co-operation,  showing  appreciation  of  teacher's  effort,  construc- 
tive criticism  after  class  visitation,  supplying  instructional  materials 
promptly,  meeting  any  emergency,  and  exemplifying  good  professional 
spirit.  The  four  items  appraised  as  not  important  were  holding  frequent 
teachers'  meetings,  testing  the  work  of  pupils,  helping  in  interpreting  the 
course  of  study,  and  teaching  demonstration  lessons. 

From  teachers'  reactions,  as  illustrated  above,  the  principal  obtains 
specific  opinions  which  aid  him  in  planning  for  his  self-improvement. 
He  should  consider  the  information  critically  to  determine  its  particular 
significance.  For  example,  the  data  indicate  that  the  inferior  teachers 
are  more  critical  of  the  principal  than  superior  teachers  regarding  his 
aid  with  backward  children,  holding  personal  conferences,  inspiring 
teachers  with  suggestions,  and  diagnosing  weak  and  strong  points.  On 
the  other  hand,  weak  teachers  consider  far  more  important  than  do 
superior  teachers  the  principal's  personal  characteristics  and  his  sup- 
port of  teachers  at  all  times.  Teachers  with  little  professional  experience 
are  more  prone  than  others  to  rate  not  important  the  principal's  help  in 
interpreting  the  course  of  study. 

A  superintendent's  appraisal  of  the  principal  should  furnish  con- 
structive suggestions  which  the  latter  should  consider  carefully.  The 
following  items  regarding  the  principal's  skill  in  supervision  are  con- 
structively appraised  in  Los  Angeles:1  ability  to  evaluate  teachers'  work, 
evidence  of  a  well-planned  educational  program,  adaptability  to  modern 

^Preliminary  Form  of  Principal's  Rating  Sheet,  Los  Angeles  City  School  District, 
1935. 
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methods,  constructive  criticism,  stimulation  of  teachers'  growth,  appre- 
ciation of  teachers'  special  abilities,  utilization  of  supervisorial  service, 
and  ability  to  demonstrate  good  educational  practice.  Specific  items 
are  also  included  in  the  appraisal  sheet  under  these  headings:  personal 
characteristics,  skill  in  administration,  professional  attributes,  profes- 
sional leadership,  and  social  leadership. 

The  principal  who  is  rated  low  in  ability  to  put  plans  into  operation, 
ability  to  make  teachers  work  together  happily,  attitude  toward  re- 
search, challenging  teachers  to  educational  growth,  and  interpretation 
of  schools  to  the  community  has  valuable  information  which  should  aid 
him  in  analyzing  himself  and  planning  his  improvement.  The  principal 
who  is  ranked  high  in  most  items  except  those  which  point  to  weaknesses 
in  public  relations  sees  more  clearly  his  own  personal  problem  because 
of  the  evaluations  made  by  others. 

The  principal's  appraisal  of  other  persons  should  also  form  the  basis 
for  evaluation  of  himself.  The  increased  influence  of  his  personality  in 
the  individual  supervisory  conferences  is  illustrative  of  the  value  of 
self-appraisal  based  upon  his  appraisal  of  his  teachers.  In  ranking  at- 
titudes to  be  maintained  when  helping  teachers,  most  principals  place  at 
the  top  of  the  list  kindliness,  sympathy,  co-operation,  helpfulness,  and 
friendliness.  Sarcasm,  dictatorial  attitude,  and  sternness  are  to  be 
avoided. 

If  teachers  show  dislike,  fear,  reticence,  and  the  like,  the  principal 
should  withhold  condemnation  of  them.  Critical  self-analysis  may  dis- 
close to  him  that  he  is  causing  the  undesirable  reactions.  He  may  have 
developed  an  unfortunate  mannerism,  such  as  indulging  in  cutting  criti- 
cism, resenting  honest  disagreement,  and  ignoring  others'  points  of  view. 

In  the  evaluation  of  his  methods  of  establishing  rapport  in  the  con- 
ference, the  principal  should  stress  having  a  definite  purpose,  praising 
the  teacher's  good  work,  getting  the  teacher's  point  of  view,  and  arousing 
the  teacher's  interest.  At  the  bottom  of  the  list  should  fall  the  item 
stress  on  insignificant  details.  Some  principals  tend  to  discuss  at  length 
with  teachers  some  point  which  should  receive  no  more  than  passing 
mention. 

Regarding  means  used  to  influence  the  teacher's  development,  the 
principal's  major  considerations  should  be  constructive  criticism  and 
justified  commendation.  His  helpful  suggestions  to  the  teacher  rate 
only  slightly  below  these  first  two  items.  On  the  other  hand,  he  should 
avoid  destructive  criticism.  The  degree  to  which  these  items  are  present 
in  a  principal's  practice  is  measured  by  changes  wrought  in  teachers, 
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TABLE  XXIII.  Distribution  of  116  Principals9  Rankings  of  Desirable 
Results  Produced  by  Their  Individual  Conferences 


DESIRABLE  RESULTS 
RANKED  BY  THE 
PRINCIPALS 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RANKINGS  BY 
PRINCIPALS  ACCORDING  TO  SPECIFIED  RANK 

WEIGHTED 

RANK 
ORDER 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Stimulated  the  teacher  to 

self-analysis,    self-criti- 

cism, and  self-improve- 

ment   

49.2 

37.1 

6. 

5.2 

1.7 

.9 

1 

Encouraged  teacher's  initia- 

tive, independence,  and 

responsibility    .... 

39.7 

45.7 

7.8 

5.2 

.9 

.9 

2 

Led  teacher  to  feel  the  dig- 

nity of  her  work  .   .   . 

.9 

8.6 

33.7 

19. 

18.6 

19.4 

3 

Treated  differences  of  opin- 

ion impersonally  .   .   . 

5.2 

1.7 

19.7 

32.8 

26.8 

13.8 

4 

Developed    right    attitude 

toward  the  principal    . 

4.3_ 

6. 

24.2 

10.4 

16.8 

38.4 

5 

Improved  principal's  skill 

in  conducting  supervisory 

conference  

1.7 

.9 

7.8 

25 

43.1 

21.6 

6 

improvements  in  their  teaching,  and  increased  desire  for  additional  pro- 
fessional assistance. 

Table  XXIII  contains  the  distribution  of  116  principals'  ranking  of 
the  desirable  results  produced  by  their  individual  conferences  with  their 
teachers.  The  ranked  items  may  be  used  as  criteria  for  appraising  all 
the  principal's  supervisory  activities.  Teachers'  meetings,  supervisory 
bulletins,  demonstration  lessons,  as  well  as  individual  conferences, 
should  be  planned  primarily  to  stimulate  the  teacher  in  professional 
development. 

The  principal's  supervision  should  encourage  each  teacher  in  de- 
veloping initiative,  independence,  and  responsibility.  Evidence  of  her 
professional  achievement  should  be  threefold;  (1)  skill  in  analyzing 
her  teaching  and  in  appraising  herself;  (2)  ability  to  consider  critically 
the  assembled  information;  and  (3)  competence  in  determining  and 
undertaking  improvement.  Regarding  the  teacher's  development,  these 
points  outweigh  the  principal's  own  improved  skill  in  utilizing  each  su- 
pervisory technique.  But  when  he  is  appraising  himself,  improvement 
in  his  supervisory  skill  should  be  ranked  high. 

Criteria  for  Self-appraisal.  What  evidence  can  a  principal  assemble 
which  will  serve  as  the  criteria  for  his  self -appraisal?  Information  ob- 
tained in  follow-up  visits  to  teachers'  classrooms  is  one  concrete  type 
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TABLE  XXIV.  Measures  Reported  Used  by  492  Principals  in  Evaluating 
the  Results  of  Their  Supervision 


MEASURES  OF  EVALUATION  USED 

PER  CENT  OF  EACH  GROUP  REPORTING 

FULL-TlME 

TEACHING 

PART-TIME 
TEACHING 

NON- 
TEACHING 

TOTAL 
GROUP 

Pupils'  attitude  toward  school      

61.4 
64.3 
40.0 
48.6 

37.1 
32,9 
17,1 
18.6 

64.0 

59.3 
60.0 
57.3 
50.0 
34.0 
27.3 
14.0 

77.2 
72.8 
71. 
61.8 
59.2 
45.2 
36,4 
17.7 

70.9 
67.5 
63.2 

58.5 
53.3 
40.0 
30.9 
16.7 

Improved  teaching  techniques  « 

Public's  attitude  toward  school    

Age-grade  status  and  promotion  rate  of  pupils 
Own  test  results  

NXJMBER  OF  PRINCIPALS     

70 

150 

272 

492 

of  evidence  to  be  used.  Specific  reactions  of  individual  teachers  con- 
stitute another  source  of  evaluation.  They  are  particularly  valuable  if 
co-operative  appraisal  has  become  an  accepted  common  practice  in  the 
school  Table  XXIV  indicates  other  suggestive  items  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Children's  attitudes  and  progress  certainly  belong  high  in  the 
list  of  important  criteria.  Improvement  in  teaching  also  is  an  outstand- 
ing professional  responsibility  of  the  principal. 

Appraisal  of  Supervision.  The  items  included  in  the  discussion  above 
illustrate  the  scope  of  a  principaPs  self-appraisal.  From  them  it  can  be 
inferred  that  all  his  professional  functions  and  his  personal  qualifications 
for  undertaking  the  duties  are  to  be  submitted  to  evaluation.  In  plan- 
ning self-appraisal  the  principal  can  classify  all  his  supervisory  activi- 
ties under  nine  heads:  (1)  supervision  of  classroom  management, 
(2)  supervision  of  teaching  procedure,  (3)  supervision  of  pupil  adjust- 
ment, (4)  direction  of  teachers'  professional  development,  (5)  use  of 
supervisory  techniques,  (6)  installation  of  the  course  of  study,  (7)  use 
of  tests  and  measurements,  (8)  co-operation  with  other  supervisory 
officers,  and  (9)  supervision  of  types  of  teachers. 

Under  direction  of  teachers7  professional  development,  for  instance, 
the  principal  evaluates  his  maintenance  of  high  educational  standards, 
encouragement  of  individual  teachers,  and  influence  on  their  profes- 
sional development.  His  supervision  includes,  therefore,  changes  in 
teaching  assignments,  direction  of  teachers'  professional  study,  stimu- 
lation of  membership  in  professional  organizations,  encouragement  of 
teachers'  professional  activities,  organization  of  a  professional  library, 
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and  advice  on  further  professional  training.  From  the  various  chapters 
on  supervision  the  principal  can  compile  similar  lists  to  be  appraised 
under  the  other  eight  typical  supervisory  activities. 

Appraisal  of  Administration.  The  principal's  administrative  duties  fall 
under  one  of  two  large  responsibilities:  (1)  organization  and  (2)  admin- 
istration. Under  organization  of  the  school  he  may  consider  planning 
the  school  programs,  organizing  the  employed  personnel,  systematizing 
the  office  work,  and  organizing  the  custodial  service.  Under  administra- 
tion he  appraises  numerous  activities  which  are  further  classifiable 
under  subheads  such  as  enforcement  of  the  school  board's  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  policies;  co-operation  with  the  superintendent  of  schools; 
administration  of  pupil  personnel;  administration  of  teacher  personnel; 
administration  of  the  school;  and  inspection  of  the  school  plant.  His 
administration  of  the  school  covers  enforcement  of  school  policies,  di- 
rection of  school  government  and  school  discipline,  opening  of  school, 
closing  of  school,  safeguarding  funds,  and  eliminating  hazards. 

Appraisal  of  Clerical  Work.  When  a  school  secretary  is  employed,  the 
principal  directs  the  various  phases  of  her  work.  He  also  directs  the 
clerical  work  of  other  employees.  The  third  activity  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  clerical  function  is  the  principal's  attention  to  his  own  clerical 
responsibilities. 

Appraisal  of  Public  Relations.  The  appraisal  of  public  relations  deals 
with  four  activities  of  the  principal.  He  develops  a  program  of  public 
relations,  encourages  the  use  of  the  school  plant  as  a  community  center, 
keeps  the  public  informed,  and  keeps  the  superintendent  informed.  If 
the  school  district  is  too  small  to  employ  a  superintendent  of  schools, 
then  the  principal  keeps  the  school  board  informed  regarding  the  items 
that  he  would  otherwise  report  to  the  superintendent.  The  public's 
attitude  toward  the  school  is  one  of  the  most  important  items  to  be 
evaluated. 

Self-appraisal  in  the  Functional  Cycle.  The  principal's  program  of  self- 
appraisal  must  include,  therefore,  all  the  items  which  he  lists  under  the 
various  aspects  of  his  professional  functions.  The  activities  should  be 
appraised  in  terms  of  his  personal  and  professional  development,  his 
professional  progress  in  his  work,  and  his  effect  on  the  development  of 
other  persons.  Evaluations  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  adopted  edu- 
cational philosophy,  public  policies,  and  the  restrictions  which  exist  in 
the  school  situation. 

Rating  scales,  codes  of  professional  ethics,  and  other  guides  are  being 
developed  to  assist  the  principal  in  making  his  self -appraisal.  By  means 
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of  all  valid  devices,  lie  should  engage  in  self -analysis  and  self-criticism. 
The  resulting  self -appraisal  should  provide  him  with  the  information 
which  ends  an  old  cycle  and  starts  a  new  cycle  of  functioning  as  a  prin- 
cipal. Planning  for  his  self -improvement  thus  becomes  the  initial  step 
in  revising  his  program  of  work. 
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Burk  plan  of  pupil  grouping,  160 
Business  establishments,  tables  of,  41, 

42 ;  influence  of,  44-46 

Care  of  grounds,  210 

Case  study,  of  child  requiring  special 
adjustment,  66-70;  of  child  of  su- 
perior ability,  362-365;  of  child  with 
reading  difficulties,  365 

Central-office  staff,  analysis  of,  80-81 

Central  storeroom,  491 

Check  list,  diagram  of,  252 

Child  accounting,  487 

Churches,  and  school  planning,  42 

Civic  clubs,  462-463 

Class  newspapers,  443 

Classroom  evaluation,  73 

Classroom  performance,  problems  of, 
290-291 

Clerical  functions  of  principal,  32-33,  90 

Clerical  work.  See  School  secretary 

Clinical  center,  school  office  as,  180 

Closing  school,  plans  for,  239-242; 
school  plant  and  equipment,  243; 
books  and,  243-244;  inventories  of 
supplies  and,  244-245;  student  per- 
sonnel and,  245-246;  teaching  per- 
sonnel and,  246-247;  exercises  at, 
247-249;  records  and  reports,  250- 
251;  check  lists  pertaining  to,  251- 
253 

College  women's  organizations,  463 

Committee  on  courses  of  study,  334-335 

Community  conditions:  survey  of,  37- 
52;  stable  groups,  40;  transients,  40; 
churches,  42;  universities,  42-43; 
miscellaneous  educational  institutions, 
42-44;  parks  and  playgrounds,  43; 
traffic  hazards,  44,  46 ;  comparison  of, 
46-47;  effect  of,  on  courses  of  study, 
348-351;  effect  of,  on  secretarial 
work,  481-482 

Community  organizations,  455-456, 
463-464 

Community  population,  nativity  of 
adults  in,  47-50;  table  of,  48-49; 
foreign  language  in,  50-52;  parental 


occupation  in,  52;   home  conditions 
in,  52-56;  family  distribution  in,  55 
Community-welfare  groups,  464 
Conferences,  of  principal  and  custodian, 
91-92,  217;   school  office  as  center 
for,  180-181;  supplemental,  285;  pre- 
teaching,   342;   parent-teacher,  451- 
453;   delimitation  of,  504-505,  506. 
See  also  Supervisory  conference 
Co-operative  reports,  454 
County  school  system,  6 
Courses  of  study,  analysis  of,  81;  prin- 
cipal and,  333-342;  construction  of, 
333-339;     committee    on,    334-335, 
339;  experimentation  in,  338-339;  in- 
stallation of,  339-342;   purposes  of, 
340-341;  utilization  of,  342-347;  in- 
novations and  modifications  in,  344- 
347;  adaptation  of,  348-350 
Craft-room  supplies,  storage  of,  492-493 
Crippled  children  in  fire  drills,  234-235 
Criteria  for  appraisal,  505 
Cultural  background  of  teachers,  374 
Curriculum.  See  Courses  of  study 
Custodian,  working  day  of,  87;  confer- 
ence with  principal,  91-92;  defined, 
205;  qualifications  of,  205;  principles 
concerning,  206-207;  duties,  208-211; 
schedule,   211-214;    authority,    214; 
supplies,  214-216;  principal's  inspec- 
tion of,  216-218;  new,  217,  220-221; 
relationship  with  teachers,  218-219; 
relationship  with  children,  219;  clos- 
ing of  school  and,  244-245;  summer 
schedule  of,  249 ;  and  public  relations, 
439-440.  See  also  School  plant,  care 
of 
Cycles  of  pupil  adjustment,  170 

Dalton  plan,  162-163 
Delimitation  of  situations,  504-505 
Demonstration  lessons,  new  courses  of 

study  and,  344;  weak  teacher  and, 

382 
Demonstration   teaching,    purposes    of, 

322-323;  types  of  programs  for,  323; 

intervisitation,    323,    326-327,    330; 

steps  in,  324-330;   preparation  for, 

325-328;  observation  of,  326,  328- 
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329,  330-331;  teacher  development 
by,  328-330;  follow-up,  330;  char- 
acteristics of,  330-331;  superior 
teacher  and,  384-385 

Demonstrations  for  teachers'  meetings, 
292 

Demonstrators,  types  of,  323;  prepara- 
tion of,  327 

Departmentalization,  124,  126-132 

Diagnosis  of  individual  differences,  164 

Diagnostic  tests,  357-358 

Director  of  instruction,  8 

Discipline,  steps  in  problem  of,  414-415 ; 
teacher  and,  414-422;  principal  and, 
416-417;  corporal  punishment,  417; 
co-operation  with  parents  in,  417-422. 
See  also  Social  control 

Disposal  of  waste  materials,  209-210, 
215 

Disturbance  in  school  plant,  145 

Duplicating  equipment,  317 

Economic  security,  as  goal  of  education, 
20,  23 

Education,  general  aims  of,  24;  organiza- 
tion of  health,  137-143 

Educational  institutions,  effect  of,  on 
schools,  42-44 

Educational  organization,  types  of,  123- 
134 

Educational  philosophy,  place  of,  in 
principal's  planning,  15;  phases  in 
formulating,  15-18;  of  the  school 
system,  16;  development  of,  16-33; 
purposes  of,  17-18,  24-29;  illustra- 
tive procedure  in  formulating,  18-33; 
Constitution  as  guide  to,  18-24;  and 
democratic  ideals,  24-26;  relation- 
ship to  principal,  31-32 

Educational  program,  organization  of, 
120;  time  element  in,  121-123;  teach- 
ing methods  and  organization  of,  123; 
for  health,  137-143 

Elementary-school  subjects,  table  of 
time  allotments,  123 

Emotionally  unstable  child  in  fire  drill, 
235 

Enrollments,  tentative,  246 

Entering  classrooms  and  building,  413 


Entertainments,    public    relations    and, 

444-445 

Equalization  of  teachers'  duties,  201-203 
Equipment.  See  Supplies 
Evaluation,  technique  of,  505-506.   See 

also  Appraisal 

Exceptional  teachers.  See  Teachers 
Exemptions  from  routine  duties,  201, 

203 

Exhibits,  444,  460 
Experimentation  in  curriculum  building, 

338-339 
Extracurricular    activities    in    teacher 

training,  375 

Faculty  meetings.  See  Teachers'  meet- 
ings 

Fair  play,  as  goal  of  education,  21,  23 

Fathers'  organizations,  461-462 

Field  trips,  445 

Filing  folders,  253 

Fire  alarm,  226-227 

Fire  drills,  principles  applicable  to,  224- 
225;  precautions  in,  225;  procedure 
in,  226;  alarm  and,  226-227;  evacua- 
tion of  classrooms,  227-228;  duty  of 
teachers  in,  227-228,  2^9-230;  pro- 
cedure following  evacuation,  228- 
229;  accounting  for  all  children,  229- 
230;  signals  for  return  to  rooms,  230; 
routes  in,  230-231;  frequency  of, 
231;  obstacles  in,  231;  and  climate, 
232;  condition  of  school  plant  and 
equipment,  232;  school  population 
and,  232;  announcement  of,  233; 
school  program  and,  233;  large  spe- 
cial rooms  and,  233-234;  provisions 
for  handicapped  children,  234-235; 
information  for  parents,  235-236 

Fire  hazard,  72-73 

Fire  prevention,  provisions  for,  223- 
224;  instruction  in,  224;  information 
for  parents,  235-236 

Fire-fighting,  236-237 

First  assistant.  See  Assistant  principal 

Flexibility,  of  personality,  20,  22;  in 
school  plant,  144 

Follow-up,  of  teachers'  meetings,  298- 
299;  of  demonstration  lesson,  330 
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Follow-up  visits,  269 

Foreign  language  in  the  home,   50-52, 

350 

Free  time  of  principal,  94,  95 
Freedom,  as  goal  of  education,  21,  23 

General  schedule  of  principal's  activities, 

93-94,  95 

Goals  of  education,  19-30 
Governmental  agents,  464 
Grade  placement,  of  subject  matter, 

122;    experimentation    in,    338-339, 

346,  347 

Graduation  program,  248 
Grounds,  care  of,  210 
Grouping  of  pupils^  157-164 

Hall  duty,  194-195 

Handbooks,  for  teachers,  114-119,  239- 
240;  for  parents,  117-118,  437;  for 
school  secretaries,  477-481 

Handicapped  children.  See  Atypical  chil- 
dren 

Hazards,  44-47,  72-73 

Health  of  pupils,  62-63,  64 

Health  education,  organization  of,  137; 
examinations,  137-142;  service,  139- 
143;  instruction  in,  142-143;  super- 
vision of,  143 

Hereditary  strength,  19,  22 

Home  visitation,  437,  438 

Homogeneous  grouping,  157-164,  165, 
172 

Household  art  supplies,  storage  of,  493 

Housing  of  classes,  150 

Importance, , of  principal,  12;  of  super- 
visory visits,  255;  of  supervisory  con- 
ferences, 271-272 
Incompetent  teachers,  382-383 
Individual  conference.   See  Supervisory 

conference 

Individual  differences,  treatment  of,  172 
Inexperienced  teacher,  373-379 
Institutional  influences  on  schools,  42-44 
Institutional  training  of  teachers,  374 
Instructional  problems,  aid  to  clarifying, 

337-338 
Instructional  purpose  of  tests,  357 


Instructional  supplies,  storage  of,  493- 
494 

Instructional  teamwork,  development  of, 
375 

Instruments  of  measurement,  validity, 
356;  content  value,  356-357;  instruc- 
tional purpose,  357;  diagnosis  and, 
357-358;  prognosis  and,  358;  objec- 
tivity, 358-359;  reliability,  358-359; 
principal's  aid  in  use  of,  360-362; 
case  studies  and,  362-365.  See  also 
Tests,  Research 

Intelligence  quotients,  63-66 

Intervisitation,  of  teachers,  323,  326- 
327,  330;  new  courses  of  study  and, 
344 

Introduction  of  new  secretary,  488-489 

Janitor.  See  Custodian 
Janitorial  supplies,  492 

Kindergarten,  program  for  pupils  in, 
170-171;  storage  of  supplies,  493 

Lavatories,  supervision  of,  194;  prob- 
lems of,  412-413 

Learning  unit,  teacher's  outline  of,  336 

Leaving  classrooms  and  building,  413 

Library,  147-149 

Local  conditions,  effect  of,  on  courses  of 
study,  348-351 

Lost-and-found  articles,  476-477 

Lunch  period,  196-197;  for  faculty,  197 

Master  route  in  fire  drills,  231 

Materials,  in  bulletins,  316-317;  dispen- 
sation of,  476 

Measurement,  instruments  of:  validity, 
356;  content  value,  356-357;  instruc- 
tional purpose,  357;  diagnosis  and, 
357-358;  prognosis  and,  358;  objec- 
tivity, 358-359;  reliability,  358-359; 
principal's  aid  in  use  of,  360-362; 
case  studies  and,  362-365,  See  also 
Tests,  Research 

Mental  security,  as  goal  of  education, 
21,  23 

Misbehavior,  character  of,  413-414; 
teaching  approach  to,  414-422;  prin- 
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cipal  and,  416-422.  See  also  Disci- 
pline, Social  control 

Mobile  population  and  school  adminis- 
tration, 89 

Multiple-track  plans  of  pupil  grouping, 
159 

Museum,  the,  149-150 

National  stock.  See  Pupils,  nativity  of; 

Community  population 
Newspapers  in  public-relations  program, 

466,  467 
Nonteaching  principal,  schedule  of,  95- 

98;  supervisory  conferences  and,  273 

Observation,  of  community  conditions, 
38-47;  of  demonstration  lessons, 
326,  328-329,  330-331.  See  also  Su- 
pervisory visits 

Occupation,  as  goal  of  education,  20,  22- 
23 

Occupations  of  parents,  52-53 

Office  hours  of  principal,  92,  93 

Office  staff,  analysis  of,  4-9,  80-81.  See 
also  Appraisal 

Open  house,  452-453 

Opening  school,  preparation  for,  105- 
118;  new  principal  and,  107-111; 
bulletin  board  and,  111-112;  princi- 
pal's schedule  for  first  day,  112-113; 
instruction  of  teachers  for,  113-117; 
handbook  for  teachers  on,  114-117. 
See  also  Closing  school 

Operation,  principles  of,  6-9 

Order  in  moving  children,  195 

Organization  and  analysis  of  informa- 
tion, 507 

Organization  of  pupils,  homogeneous 
grouping,  157-164,  165;  plans  of, 
159-164;  individual  differences,  pro- 
visions for,  164-165;  promotion,  165- 
166.  5#0  ako  Adjustment  of  pupils 

Organization  of  school  system,  3,  4-5, 
123-134 

Organizations,  in  public-relations  pro- 
grams, community,  455-456,  463- 
464;  Parent-Teacher  Association, 
456-461;  fathers',  461-462;  civic, 
462-463;  social,  462-463;  patriotic, 


463;  college  women's,  463;  commu- 
nity-welfare, 464;  adult,  for  chil- 
dren, 464;  governmental  agents,  465 

Orientation,  in  school  plant,  144;  of 
new  teacher,  378-380 

O'Shea  plan,  163-164 

Parent  organizations,  456-462 

Parent-Teacher  Association,  456-461, 
482 

Parent-teacher  relationships,  433-439, 
450-454 

Parental  occupations,  52-53 

Parents,  nativity  of,  47-52;  occupations 
of,  52;  and  discipline,  417-422;  up- 
set, 421-422;  visits  of,  to  school, 
450-452;  participation  in  school  pro- 
gram, 452-453;  communications  to 
the  school,  453-454;  organizations  of, 
456-462 

Parents'  nights,  452-453 

Parks,  effect  of,  on  school  programs,  43 

Participation  in  evolving  culture,  20,  22 

Patriotic  organizations,  463 

Personality,  20,  22;  of  assistant  princi- 
pal, 395 

Personnel.  See  School  personnel 

Philosophy  of  education,  in  principal's 
planning,  15;  phases  in  formulating, 
15-18;  of  the  school  system,  16;  de- 
velopment of,  16-29;  purposes  of, 
17-18,  24-33;  illustrative  procedure 
in  formulating,  18-33;  Constitution 
as  guide  to,  18-24;  relationship  to 
principal,  31 

Philosophy  of  school  system,  16 

Physical  condition  of  pupils,  62-63,  64 

Physical  security,  19,  22 

Plan,  importance  of,  for  schedule,  86-87 

Plans  for  closing  school,  purposes  in, 
239;  principal's  instructions  to  teach- 
ers, 239-242;  bulletin  of,  24O-242 

Plans  for  teachers'  meetings,  289-292 

Platoon  school,  126-130,  132 

Playground,  and  school  programs,  43 

Playground  equipment,  inspection  of, 
210;  storage  of,  492 

Poverty,  effect  of,  on  courses  of  study, 
350 
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Practice,  general  principles  of,  9-11 

Preliminary  class  rolls,  246 

Preparation  for  demonstration  teaching, 
325-328 

Preparation  for  principal-teacher  confer- 
ence, nature  of,  274-275;  analysis  of 
teacher,  275-276;  self -analysis  of 
principal,  276 

Preparing  for  supervisory  visits,  256- 
261 

Principal,  working  schedule  of,  impor- 
tance of  plan,  86-87 ;  research  conclu- 
sions, 87-89;  teaching  and,  89;  super- 
vision and,  90-91;  administration 
and,  90;  public  relations  and,  90; 
clerical  work  and,  90,  91;  conference 
work  and,  91-92,  103;  school-plant 
inspections  and,  92;  form  of,  93; 
preparation  of,  93-95;  illustrations 
of,  95-100;  use  of  time  in,  100-103 
Principal-teacher  conference,  impor- 
tance of,  271-272;  types  of,  272; 
time  of,  273;  number  of,  273;  pro- 
gram of,  273-274;  place  of,  273-274; 
length  of,  274;  preparation  for,  274- 
276;  procedure  in,  276-285;  estab- 
lishing rapport,  277;  number  of 
points  included,  277-279;  types  of 
help,  283;  record  of,  284-285;  super- 
visory techniques  in,  285-286;  su- 
pervisory suggestions  in,  286-287;  in 
construction  of  curriculum,  334-339 ; 
on  new  courses  of  study,  335,  341- 
342,  343 

Principal's  record  of  supervisory  visits, 
factors  concerning,  261;  types  of, 
261-263;  diagrams  of,  263-264; 
analysis  of,  268-269 

Principals,  organizations  of,  3 

Procedure,  in  supervisory  conference, 
276—285;  in  teachers'  meetings,  prin- 
ciples of,  292-294.  See  also  Teachers' 
meetings 

Professional  literature  as  guide  for  teach- 
ers, 343-347 

Professional  objectives,  formulation  of, 
31 

Professional  preparation  of  teachers, 
374-375 


Professional  study  and  new  courses, 
343-347 

Prognosis,  358 

Program  of  supervisory  conference,  273- 
274 

Promotion  of  pupils,  165-166,  172,  245- 
246 

Public  relations,  programs  of,  32,  43,  90, 
428-^39;  among  foreign-born,  52; 
bulletins  and,  307;  new  courses  of 
study  and,  342;  denned,  427;  pur- 
poses, 427-428;  of  custodian,  439- 
440;  of  school  secretary,  485;  ap- 
praisal of,  517.  See  also  Adults,  Par- 
ents, Pupils 

Pupils,  and  educational  objectives,  26; 
nativity  of,  59-62;  intelligence  of, 
63-70;  school  program  of,  121-122; 
and  school  closing,  245-246;  gradua- 
tion of,  248;  and  demonstration  les- 
sons, 331;  importance  of  study,  344- 
345;  development  of  self-control, 
404-406,  407;  development  of  per- 
sonality, 405;  participation  in  school 
control,  407-411,  412-413;  relation- 
ships with  teachers,  432-433 ;  in  pub- 
lic-relations program,  442-445;  as 
new  consumers,  467;  participation  of, 
in  secretarial  work,  472-473 ;  partici- 
pation of,  in  supply  dispensing,  495- 
496,  500;  appraisal  of  development 
of,  508-509.  See  also  Adults 

Purposes  of  educational  philosophy,  17- 
18,  24-30 


Racial  stock.   See  Pupils,  nativity  of 

Radio  in  public  relations  program,  467 

Recess  supervision,  194-195 

Recorder  used  in  supervisory  visits,  265 

References,  as  aid  to  teachers,  299,  351- 
352 

Reliability  in  tests,  356 

Report  card,  433-437 

Reports,  for  teachers'  meetings,  292; 
from  parents,  453-454 

Requirements  for  a  principal's  creden- 
tial, 396 

Requisitions,  method  of,  495;  pupils 
and,  495-496;  schedules  for,  496;  lo- 
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cation  card  for,  497;  procedure  in, 
497-500;  teachers  and,  497-501.  See 
also  Supplies 

Research,  importance  of,  366-367 ;  steps 
in,  367-369;  scope  of,  369.  See  also 
Appraisal,  Instruments  of  measure 

Residences  in  school  district,  40-41 

Revision  of  courses  of  study,  343.  See 
also  Courses  of  study 

Room  government,  408 

Room  teas,  451-452 

Routine  duties  of  teachers,  responsibili- 
ties, 190-191;  types  of,  192-197; 
schedule  of,  198-202;  exemptions 
from,  201-203.  See  also  Teachers 


Schedule,  of  principal  for  opening  day  of 
school,  112-113;  for  Grades  iii-vi, 
124;  of  teacher  duties,  200,  202;  of 
teachers'  meetings,  301;  of  secretarial 
duties,  478-481,484,  485 

School  assembly,  importance  of,  410; 
public  relations  and,  444-445 

School  clerk.  See  School  secretary 

School  conditions.  See  Survey  of  school 
conditions 

School  custodian.  See  Custodian 

School  discipline.  See  Discipline 

School  employees,  activities  of,  6-9; 
available  time  of,  87 

School  entertainments,  444-445 

School  exhibits,  444 

School  newspapers,  443 

School  nurse,  duties  of,  8,  139,  142;  and 
public  relations,  440-441 

School  office,  types  of  activity  in,  179- 
181;  plans  for,  181-182;  suites  as, 
183-188;  diagrams  of,  184-185;  fea- 
tures of,  188;  equipment  of,  188 

School  personnel,  appraisal  of,  508-518 

School  plant,  organization  of,  143-150; 
care  of,  209-210 

School  secretary,  and  clerical  work,  9, 
482-483,  487;  time  schedule  of,  87; 
principal's  direction  of,  92;  summer 
schedule  of,  249;  principal's  planning 
and,  473-474;  personnel  relations 
and,  475;  school  policies  and,  476- 


477;  duties  of,  476-485;  supervision 
of,  477-481,  482-483;  community 
conditions  and,  481-482;  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  482;  work 
schedule  for,  483-484,  485;  guides 
for,  484;  public  relations  and,  485; 
and  use  of  telephone  by,  485-487; 
and  child  accounting,  487;  introduc- 
tion of,  488-489;  and  supplies,  500; 
appraisal  of,  517 

School  system,  5-6;  philosophy  of,  16 
School  year.  See  Closing  school,  Open- 
ing school 

Schoolwork,  influence   on  public  rela- 
tions, 443 

Search  plan  of  instruction,  160 
Secretary.  See  School  secretary 
Security,  physical,  19,  22;  economic,  20, 

23 
Selected  reference  as  help  to  teachers, 

283,  286 

Self-appraisal,  by  teachers,  31;  by  prin- 
cipal, 100,  276,  512-518 
Social  clubs,  462-463 
Social  committee,  288 
Social  control,  principal's  conception  of, 
404-405;     planning    with    teachers, 
405-407;    student   government   and, 
408-410;    attendance  and,  411-412. 
See  also  Discipline,  Pupils,  Student 
government 
Social  efficiency,  30 
Social  meetings,  288 
Social-economic  goals  of  education,  19- 

29 

Speakers  for  teachers'  meetings,  292 
Special  equipment,  storage  of,  494 
Stable  groups  and  community  interest, 

40 

Staff  officers,  6 

Standardized  tests,  357.  See  also  Tests 
Storage  of  supplies,  491-494,  498 
Storeroom,  location  of,  491;  teachers' 

access  to,  501.  See  also  Supplies 
Stores  in  school  district,  40,  41 
Student  government,  hall  duty  and,  195 ; 
educative  possibilities  in,  408;  room 
government  and,  408;  teacher  guid- 
ance of,  408-410;  activities  of,  408- 
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411,  412-413.    See  also   Discipline, 
Pupils 

Student  publications,  443 
Subject  matter,  table  of  grade  placement 

of,  122 
Subnormal  children,  adjustment  of,  173 

in  fire  drill,  235 

Substitute  teacher.  See  Teachers 
Superintendent  of  schools,  function  of, 
4-5;  as  source  of  information,  108; 
and  appraisal  of  principal,  513-514 
Superior  children,  adjustment  of,  172- 

173 

Superior  teacher,  384-385 
Supervision,  of  instruction,  90;  and  test- 
ing, 355-366;  and  research,  366-369. 
See    also    Instruments    of   measure, 
Tests 

Supervisor  of  instruction,  8 
Supervisory  bulletins,  307,  318-320 
Supervisory  conference,  91;  importance 
of,  271-272;  types  of,  272;  time  of, 
273;  place  of,  273-274;  principal's 
program  of,  273-274;  length  of,  274; 
principal's  preparation  for,  274-276; 
procedure  in,  276-285;  types  of  help 
in,  283;  principal's  record  of,  284- 
285;  techniques,  285-286;  sugges- 
tions for,  286-287;  and  new  courses 
of  study,  343 

Supervisory  function  of  principal,  32 
Supervisory  meeting  defined,  289.    See 
also  Supervisory  conference,  Teach- 
ers' meeting 

Supervisory  officers,  functions  of,  5 
Supervisory  visits,  importance  of,  255; 
steps    in,    255;    planning,    256-261; 
number  of,  256;  length  of,  256-257; 
kinds  of,  257-258;  specific  prepara- 
tion for,  258-261;  principal's  record 
of,     261-263;     principal's     activity 
after,   263-269;    diagrams   of,   263- 
264;  voice  recording  of,  265;  analysis 
of,  268;  follow-up  visits,  269;  follow- 
up  activity,  272 
Supplemental  conference,  285 
Supplementary  techniques,  285-286 
Supplies,  types  of,  491-494;  storage  of, 
491-494;    distribution   of,   495-497; 


requisitions  for,  495-500;  teachers 
and,  497-501;  secretary  and,  500 

Survey,  technique  of,  37-38;  scope,  38; 
sources  of  information,  38;  observa- 
tion, 38-47;  of  community  popula- 
tion, 47-52 

Survey  of  school  conditions:  nativity  of 
pupils,  59-61;  pupil  mobility,  61-62; 
health,  62-64;  pupil  intelligence,  63, 
65-66 

Survey  of  school  plant  and  equipment, 
70-73 


Talented  children,  development  of,  174 

Tardiness,  411,  412 

Teacher,  function  of,  4,  8;  formulation 
of  activities  by,  30-31;  efficiency  of, 
31;  working  time  of,  87;  conferences 
with  principal,  91;  and  opening  of 
school,  113-117;  handbooks  for,  114- 
118;  organization  of,  134-136;  and 
fire  drill,  227;  and  closing  of  school, 
239-242,  243,  250-251;  supervisory 
visits  as  aid  to,  263-268;  supervisory 
conferences  and,  271-287;  principal's 
analysis  of,  275-276;  additional  train- 
ing for,  286-287;  demonstrations  and, 
322-330;  unit  of  learning  and,  336; 
new  courses  of  study  and,  342 ;  types 
of,  373-388;  training,  374-375;  orien- 
tation of,  377-379;  student  govern- 
ment and,  408-410;  discipline  and, 
414-422;  pupils'  relations  with,  432- 
433 ;  in  public  relations,  432-439 ;  par- 
ents' relations  with,  433-439,  450- 
454;  visits  to  homes,  437-438;  social 
contacts  of,  438-439;  and  supply 
problem,  497-500;  absence  of,  499; 
rating,  509-511;  and  appraisal,  512- 
513,  514.  See  also  Parent-Teacher 
Association,  Routine  duties  of  teach- 
ers, Supervisory  conference 

Teacher-in-charge.  See  Assistant  prin- 
cipal 

Teacher-librarian,  127 

Teacher-per-class  organization,  125-126 

Teacher-rating,  509-511 

Teachers,  types  of,  new,  373-380;  weak, 
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380-383;  incompetent,  382-383;  su- 
perior, 384-385;  substitute,  386-389 

Teachers'  meetings,  types  of,  288-289; 
plans  for,  289-292;  procedure  in, 
292-294;  interest  in,  293;  steno- 
graphic record  of,  294-297;  topics 
for,  297-298;  means  to  supplement, 
298-300;  organization  of,  300-302; 
frequency  of,  301;  workshop  type, 
302;  for  new  course  of  study,  334- 
339,  340,  342-343 

Teaching  approach  to  misbehavior,  414- 
42£ 

Teaching  methods,  123 

Teaching  personnel,  analysis  of,  74-75; 
professional  training,  74-76;  profes- 
sional experience,  76;  miscellaneous 
experience,  77;  miscellaneous  data, 
77-80 

Teaching  principal,  schedule  of,  89,  98- 
100.  See  also  Assistant  principal 

Teaching  procedure,  observation  of,  260 

Telephone,  use  of,  485-487 

Testing  program,  administration  of,  245 ; 
importance  of,  355;  introduction  of, 
355;  supervision  of,  355-362;  as 
means  of  appraisal,  508-509.  See  also 
Instruments  of  measure,  Research, 
Tests 

Tests,  selection  of,  355-359;  instruments 
of  measure,  355-359,  508-509;  use  of, 
359;  principal's  help  in,  360-362; 
case  studies  and,  362-365;  to  modify 
curriculum,  365;  construction  of, 
365-366.  See  also  Instruments  of 
measure,  Research,  Testing  program 

Time,  efficient  use  of,  100-103;  required 
to  prepare  for  opening  school,  105- 


109;  in  supervisory  conferences,  273 
Traffic  hazards,  44,  46 
Transients,  and  community  interest,  40; 

influence  of,  on  school,  61 


Unit  of  work,  172 

University,  effect  of,  on  school,  42-43 

Upset  parents,  421-422 

Validity  in  tests,  356 

Variations  in  principal's  practice,  10-12 

Vice-principal    See  Assistant  principal 

Waste  materials,  disposal  of,  209-210, 

215 

Weak  teachers,  381-383 
Wealth,  effect  of,  on  courses  of  study, 

350 

Winnetka  plan,  160-161 
^Working  schedule  of  principal,  impor- 
tance of  plan  in,  86-87;  purpose  of, 
86-87;  research  conclusions  and,  87- 
89;    teaching    and,    89;    supervision 
and,  90-91;  administration  and,  90- 
92;  clerical  work  and,  90,  91;  confer- 
ence and,  91-92,   103;   school-plant 
inspections   and,   92;    form   of,   93; 
preparation  of,   93-95;    illustrations 
of,  95-100;  use  of  time  in,  100-103. 
See    also    Supervisory    Conference, 
Teachers'  meetings 
Workshop  for  teachers,  302 
Work-study-play  school,  126-130 
Work  unit,  bulletins  on,  309-310 
Wrongdoing.  See  Misbehavior 

Yard  duty,  192-194 
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